THE  CHICAGO  CONVENTIONS 


N  AT  1 0  N  A  L 
CHERRY  WEEK 

In  February,  lo  coincide  with  National  Cherry  \^eek,  we  are  featur¬ 
ing  Canned  Cherries  as  part  of  our  continuous  educational  campaign. 

In  this  month’s  advertisement,  we  are  telling  almost  100,000  retail 
grocers  “ways  to  sell  more  Canned  Cherries” — urging  them  to 
feature,  suggest,  disolavs  push  them  in  their  stores.  _ 
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WITH  Nature  asleep  under  deep,  cold,  snows,  it’s  hard 
to  picture  next  summer’s  crops  out  in  those  fields.  But 
the  Heekin  factories  are  busy — right  now — making  cans  to 
take  next  summer’s  crops  to  market.  All  winter  long  the 
Heekin  factories  are  a  beehive,  building  cans  ...  .  all  sizes  of 
cans  .  .  .  millions  of  cans  .  .  .  making  them  and  storing  them 
...  so  that  when  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  canning  time  comes 
Heekin  Dependable  Service  will  be  ready.  That’s  one  of  the 
reasons  that  Heekin  shipments  are  never  late  .  .  .  NEVER! 
Heekin  service  is  Personal  .  .  .  Sure  .  .  .  Dependable.  Prob¬ 
ably  that’s  also  the  reason  why  Heekin  Cans  and  Heekin 
Service  have  grown  in  popularity  among  canners — year  after 
year^— since  the  beginning  of  the  century.  We  would  like 
to  figure  on  your  requirements  for  this  year.  THE  HEEKIN 
CAN  COMPANY,  CINONNATI,  OHIO. 
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SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORN  CANNING  EQUIPMENT 


A  Machine  to  Fit  Your 
Every  Need 

#For  nearly  half  a  century  it  has 
been  our  constant  aim  to  solve 
your  problems  almost  before  you 
are  aware  of  them,  and  the  “leader” 
machines  for  corn  canners  shown 
on  this  page  are  representative  of 
the  complete  Sprague-Sells  line. 
Nearly  every  item  bearing  the 
Sprague-Sells  name  is  a  recognized 
leader  in  its  field. 

Send  for  fully  illustrated  cata¬ 
log  showing  our  complete  line 
of  dependable  canning  machinery 
for  all  food  products.  You  will 
incur  no  obligation  or  cost.  Mail 
coupon  below. 


Super  Husker 

The  fastest,  strongest,  most  efficient  green 
corn  husking  machine  ever  built.  Husks 
from  120  to  160  ears  per  minute — han¬ 
dling  all  the  corn  that  two  operators 
can  possibly  feed. 


Model  8  Corn  Silker 

The  last  word  in  corn  silkers. 
Stronger,  more  rigid  and  requires 
much  less  space  than  other  mod¬ 
els.  Has  all  good  features  of  pre¬ 
vious  silkers  plus  a  number  of 
real  improvements. 


Peerless  Corn  Washer 


M&S  Hi-Speed  Filler 


Handles  more  difficult  can  filling 
jobs  than  any  other  machine  built. 
Action  automatic  and  continuous. 
Unless  can  is  in  proper  position 
to  receive  it,  product  cannot  flow. 
All  cans  filled  exactly  alike.  Fills 
any  liquid  or  semi-liquid  product. 


Other  Machines  for  the 
Corn  Conner 

Peerless  Rehusker 
Peerless  Corn  Trimmer 
High  Pressure  Washer 
Ear  Corn  Brusher 
Inspection  Conveyors 
Ear  Corn  Blaocher 
Model  5  Cutter 
Knife  Grinders 
Spiral  Conveyors 
Whole  Grain  Washers 
Blending  Mixers 
Syrup  System 
Resilker 
Cooker-Fillers 
Elevators 
Cob  Crusher 
Corn  Shaker 
Etc.,  etc. 


Duplex  Batch  Mixer  Preheater 

For  batch  mixing  corn,  meats,  etc. 

When  line  is  operating  120  cans 
per  minute,  each  ounce  of  mixed 
corn  receives  6  minutes  heat  treat¬ 
ment,  expelling  much  of  free  air 
contained  in  kernel — flowing  nat¬ 
ural  starch  smoothly,  allowing  fill¬ 
ing  at  high  temperature  which  is 
essential  to  good  vacuiun. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS 

CORPORATION 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corp. 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

TELEPHONE  HOOPESTON  123 
Modem  Canning  Equipment  for  all  Food  ^rodqcf^ 


For  corn,  pumpkin  and  other  large 
round  products.  Gently  tumbles, 
rubs  and  scrubs  ears,  without 
bruising.  Removes  all  foreign  mat¬ 
ter.  Saves  corn  and  cuts  labor  costs. 


SEND 

FOR 

THIX 

BOOK 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 
Hoopecton,  Illinois 

Please  send  ns  your  General  Catalog 
No.  200.  We  are  interested  in  the 
following  equipment: 


Same. - 

Firm - 


Addreu.. 
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SPRAGUE-SELLS 


PEA  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


Other  Sprague -Sells 
Equipment  for  Pea  and 
Bean  Canners 

Gooseneck  Conveyors 
Elevators  and  Boots 
Large  Rotary  Graders 
Picking  Tables 
Rotary  Washers 
Storage  Hoppers 
Pea  and  Bean  Fillers 
Bean  Cleaners 
Bean  Baking  Ovens 
Cook  Room  Equipment 
Aphis  Control  Equipment 
Etc.,  etc. 


Shaker  Washer 

Indispensable  in  the  cannery. 
Thoroughly  removes  splits, 
skins,  dirt,  etc.  from  peas, 
beans  and  other  products.  Fur> 
nished  with  conventional  slot¬ 
ted  screens  or  with  new  grille 
type  screens  at  buyer’s  option. 


Twin  Reel  Cloverleaf  Pea  Grader 

Cloverleaf  principle  positively  prevents  whip¬ 
ping  or  snaking.  Peas  are  handled  far  more 
gently,  are  separated  with  utmost  accuracy  and  the 
saving  of  peas  formerly  mis-graded  is  amazing. 


Non-Corrosive  Syrup 
and  Brine  System 

Employs  all  the  latest  and  most 
improved  methods  of  syrup 
manufacture.  All  foreign  sub¬ 
stance  is  collected  in  baskets 
leaving  product  perfectly  clean. 


1 

1  * 
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IS 
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Lewis  Quality  Grader 

Separates  tender  peas  from  others  with 
hairline  accuracy,  enabling  the  canner  to 
pack  the  finest  of  fancy  peas  and  to  get 
the  highest  possible  percentage  of  them. 
Peas  graded  with  the  Lewis  find  a  quick 
market  and  command  a  premium. 


Sprague-Sells  Blancher 

Another  machine  invaluable  to  the  can¬ 
ner  who  wants  the  maximum  yield  of 
fancy  peas.  This  Blancher  will  not  crush 
or  damage  the  tenderest  peas.  It’s  a  profit- 
builder  and  reputation  maker,  and  the 
sturdiest  blanching  unit  ever  offered. 


Oiney  Duo-Washer  and  Separator 

Gets  all  the  light  and  heavy  trash  and  spray  washes 
as  well.  Especially  designed  with  double  capacity 
for  intermittent  peak  loads  on  one  line.  Cuts  down 
waiting  time  from  vining  to  canning  promoting 
greater  delicacy  of  flavor. 

SPRAGUE-SE  LLS 
CORPORATION 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corp. 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

TELEPHONE  HOOPESTON  123 
Modem  Canning  Equipment  for  all  Food  Products 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 
Hoopeston,  Illinois  i 

Please  send  us  your  General  Cataloa  | 
No.  200.  We  are  interested  in  the 
following  equipment:  I 

■  I 


Modern  Machinery  For 
Any  Cannery  Job 

•  Whether  you  can  peas,  corn,  toma¬ 
toes — or  any  other  item,  Sprague-Sells 
can  serve  you  fully  and  economically. 
Just  a  few  outstanding  machines  for 
pea  and  bean  canners  are  shown  on 
this  page. 

Send  for  fully  illustrated  catalog 
showing  the  complete  Sprague-Sells 
line  of  new  and  modernized  canning 
machines  for  all  food  products.  No 
cost  or  obligation  to  you.  Just  fill  in 
and  mail  coupon  below. 


Febrtuiry  4, 1935 
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SPRAGUE-SELLS  TOMATO  CANNING  EQUIPMENT 


Complete  Equipment  for 
Tomatoes  and  Tomato 
Products 

•  For  the  canning  of  high 
quality  tomatoes,  pulp,  cat¬ 
sup,  chili  sauce  or  any  other 
food  product,  Sprague-Sells 
modern  machinery  will  assure 
you  of  top  results. 

Send  for  General  Catalog 
No.  200  showing  our  full  line 
of  dependable,  modern  can¬ 
ning  equipment  for  all  prod¬ 
ucts.  No  obligation  and  no 
charge.  Mail  coupon  below. 


Peerless  Juke  Filler 

Fills  accurately  at  high  speed  with  no 
spilling,  leaking  or  dripping.  Sturdy 
construction,  easy  to  install  and  operate. 


I  High  Pressure 

Washer— Sorter— Scolder 

Latest  development  for  tomatoes.  Washes 
and  scalds  perfectly.  Removes  every  par¬ 
ticle  of  dirt  and  bacteria  without  bruis¬ 
ing  and  without  waste.  No  transfers. 


Peerless  Rotary  ■  ^ 

Washer  | 

Will  not  injure  any  tomatoes  fit  for 
canning.  Tomatoes  are  never  in  contact 
with  muddy  water.  Absolutely  sanitary, 
extremely  simple,  strong  and  durable, 
easy  to  clean.  Made  in  two  sizes. 


Sprague-Sells  Super  Pulper 

Revolutionary  new  principle  pulps 
by  both  pressing  and  centrifugal 
force.  Amazing  results,  great  ca¬ 
pacity,  maximum  efficiency,  better 
quality,  increased  yield. 


No.  2  Incline  Scolder 

A  strong,  sturdy,  all-metal  scalder  of  the 
conventional  type.  Has  sprays  both  above 
and  below  conveyor  adjustable  to  suit 
any  condition  of  tomatoes.  Simple  to 
operate  and  easy  to  clean. 


Complete  Line  for  the 
Tomato  Conner 

Inspection  Tables 
Bath  Washers 
Roller  Scalders 
Peeling  Tables 
Tomato  Crushers 
Tomato  Steamers 
Juice  Extractors 
Finishers 
Automatic  Fillers 
Pulp  Fillers 
Pulp  Tanks 
Exhausters 
Copper  Kettles 
Open  Kettles 
Cookers  and  Coolers 
Etc.,  etc. 


Sprague-Lowe  Improved  Flash  Coil 

Fastest,  most  efficient  coil  ever 
offered  the  industry.  Steam  flashes 
to  every  part  of  coil  instantly. 
“Staggering”  of  coils  creates  per¬ 
fect  circulation  and  uniform  boil¬ 
ing  of  entire  tankful. 


FOR 

THIX 

BOOK 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 
Hoopeston,  Illinois 

Please  send  us  your  General  Catalog 
No.  200.  We  are  interested  in  the 
following  equipment: 


Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corp. 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

TELEPHONE  HOOPESTON  123 
Modem  Canning  Equipment  for  all  Food  Products 


Address. — - - 
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COOK  ROOM 


SPRAGUE-SELLS 


The  ^^Old  Reliable"  Line 

•  For  nearly  years,  Sprague-Sells 
cook  room  equipment  has  been  the 
standard  of  the  canning  industry.  Units 
like  those  shown  on  this  page  are  in 
daily  use  in  thousands  of  canneries  all 
over  the  world. 

Sprague-Sells  equipment  is  noted  for 
its  sturdy,  safe,  and  reliable  design  and 
construction,  yet  our  prices  are  sur¬ 
prisingly  low. 

Mail  in  the  coupon  today  for  your 
copy  of  General  Catalog  No.  200  show¬ 
ing  the  complete  Sprague-Sells  line  of 
canning  equipment  for  <z// food  products. 


Horizontal  Retort 

Simple  to  install  and  operate. 
Requires  no  hoist. 


Standard  Retort 

A  vertical,  all  steel  welded  retort 
made  in  one,  two,  three,  and 
four-crate  sizes. 


Hawkins  Hoist 

For  serving  any  number  of  retorts 
installed  in  a  straight  line. 


Sanitary  Can  Washer 

Uses  both  steam  and  water  to 
wash,  rinse,  and  sterilize  cans 
thoroughly. 


Cooling  Tank 

Built  in  any  size  required,  single 
or  double  width,  straight  away  or 
with  turn,  to  fit  your  requirements. 


Can  Dryer 

Wipes  cans  perfectly  dry  to 
allow  immediate  labeling  and 
avoid  rusting. 


Peerless  Steam  Hoist 

A  safe,  reliable  circle  hoist  for 
serving  any  number  of  vertical 
retorts  up  to  sixteen. 


Perforated  Crate 

Made  of  solid  perforated  metal, 
Very  strong  and  sturdy. 


Other  Sprague -Seils 
Equipment 

We  supply  complete  lines  of 
equipment  for  the  following 
products.  All  are  fully  illus¬ 
trated  and  described  in  cata¬ 
log  No.  200. 

Corn  Peaches 

Peas  Apricots 

Tomatoes  Apples 

Tomato  Pears 

Products  Other  Fruits 

Beans  Meat  Products 

Beets  Sea  Foods 

Pumpkin  Etc.,  etc. 


Standard  Crate 

Slatted  sides  and  perforated  bot¬ 
tom.  Strong  and  reliable. 


THix 

BOOK 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 
HoopMton,  Illinois 

Please  send  os  your  General  Catalog 
No.  200.  We  are  interested  in  the 
following  equipment: 


Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corp. 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

TELEPHONE  HOOPESTON  123 
Modem  Cartnmg  Equipment  for  all  Food  Products 


Name. 


Address. 
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LANDRETHS'  SEEDS  FOR  CANNERS 

For  Both  Spot  and  Future  Shipment 


uW 


COLONIAL  BOY  COPYRIGHTED 


Are  you  in  need  of  any  of  the  following 
seeds  for  spot  shipment? 

PEAS — Perfections,  Horsfords,  Advancers, Surprise,  Alaskas, 
Alcross  Alaskas  and  Alderman. 

BEANS — Rogers  Refugee  Stringless,  Landreth  Stringless  Green 
Pod,  Tendergreen  or  New  Stringless,  Brittle  Wax, 
Davis  Wax  Stringless,  Refugee  Stringless  Wax,  or 
other  varieties. 

CORN — Golden  Bantam,  Golden  Giant,  Golden  Sunshine, 
Whipples  Early  Y ellow,  and  other  varieties. 

Do  you  need  any  Spinach,  Cabbage,  Pumpkin,  Beet, 
Squash  or  other  varieties  of  seeds? 


TOMATO  SEED 

As  you  know,  we  grow  all  varieties  of  Tomato  Seed  at  Bristol.  We  have  the 
Regular  Strains,  the  Certified  Strains  and  Crown  Picked  Certified  Strains,  the  latter 
being  seed  saved  from  the  first  pickings  or  first  hands  from  the  Certified  fields. 

LANDRETH  STRINGLESS  GREEN  POD  BEAN 

Landreth  Stringless  Green  Pod  Beans  are  the  finest  Green  Podded  Beans  for 
canning.  We  have  worked  on  this  Bean  for  many  years.  It  will  produce  from  1 0% 
to  1 5^  more  weight  in  pods  per  acre  than  the  Burpees  Stringless.  The  pods  remain 
green  longer  on  the  vines.  It  is  in  every  way  a  far  superior  Bean.  If  you  try  it  we 
know  you  will  like  it  and  always  plant  it  in  the  future. 

1935  CROP  SEEDS 

When  ready  to  place  your  order  for  delivery  after  the  1935  crop,  write  us  for 
prices  if  our  salesman  does  not  see  you  at  the  time  you  wish  to  place  your  order. 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 


BRISTOL, 


BUSINESS  ESTABLISHED  1784. 


PENNA. 

151  YEARS  IN  BUSINESS. 
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Ifs  Coming  i 

Another  Big  National 

CHERRY 

WEEK 

February  15  to  22 

SPACE  CONTRIBUTED  BY  CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY,  INC. 


February  -4, 1 935 


PRESIDENT 

National  Canners  Association 

HOWARD  A.  ORR 
Winorr  Cannins  Co. 
Circleville,  O. 


THE  CONVENTION 

HOTEL  STEVENS,  JANUARY  14th  to  18th,  1935 

National  Canners  Association 
Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association 
National  Food  Brokers  Association 


INTRODUCTORY 

The  great  1935  LABELING  and  LEGISLATIVE  (this 
word  should  be  put  in  diamond  or  6-point  type 
to  keep  its  true  relationship  to  the  former)  has 
come  and  gone,  and  be  it  said  it  went  through  on 
schedule  or  according  to  Hoyle.  There  never  was  a 
better  or  more  completely  planned  Convention.  And 
in  addition  they  had  all  the  “breaks”  of  the  game;  just 
before  the  kick-off,  Mr.  Walter  White,  one  of  the  cap¬ 
tains  of  the  Government  forces,  or  it  might  be  better 
to  say,  THE  Government  Referee,  ruled  that  no  touch¬ 
down  would  count  unless  or  except  scored  by  the  De¬ 
scriptive  Labeling  Team.  Fact  is  if  there  was  a  Grade 
Labeling  Team  in  the  melee  no  one  could  find  it.  All 
the  great  forwards  of  the  Official  Labeling  Committee 
were  in  line,  assisted  by  the  most  prominent  legal 
lights  of  the  industry,  and  supported  by  leading  dis¬ 
tributors,  wholesale  and  retail,  and  even  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Associa¬ 
tion.  And  every  member  of  this  great  and  imposing 
team  had  been  carefully  coached,  knew  his  signals  and, 
as  events  proved,  played  his  part  to  perfection.  Para¬ 


doxical  as  it  may  seem,  though  bitterly  opposed  to 
A-B-C,  A  started  the  play  against  Grade  Labeling  with 
“unenforcibility,”  passing  the  ball  to  B  who  crashed 
through  with  “deception  of  the  consumer,”  and  C  made 
the  touchdown,  “85  per  cent  of  the  canners  in  favor  of 
Descriptive  Labeling.” 

Read  the  line-up  at  Monday  afternoon’s  opening  ses¬ 
sion  under  “The  Labeling  Question,”  so  stated  on  the 
program :  Howard  A.  Orr,  V.P.N.C.A.,  put  in  late  to 
carry  the  ball  across ;  Elmer  Chase,  member  Labeling 
Com.  ;Frank  Gerber, Chairman  Labeling  Com. ; Victor H. 
Hanf,  Chairman  Conference  Com.,  National-American 
Wh.Gro.Assn. ;  R.  H.  Rowe,  U.S.Wh.Gro.Assn. ;  Paul 
Willis, Pres. Associated  Grocery  Mfgrs.of  America;  H.C. 
Petersen,  Secty.Natl. Assn.Retail  Grocers ;  H.  J.  Carr, 
Pres.Cang.Machy.&  Supplies  Assn. ;  Ralph  O.  Dulany, 
Chairman  Code  Authority  Canning  Industry;  E.  B. 
Cosgrove,  Chairman  Legislative  Com.;  Judge  J.  H. 
Covington,  Counsel  N.C.A.  Some  eleven,  we  calls  it! 

In  the  following  pages  you  have  the  record  of  these 
meetings,  but  since  each  speaker  —  there  were  no 
speakers  for  the  Grade  Labeling  side  of  the  argument 
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— viewed  and  reviewed  the  arguments  supporting  De¬ 
scriptive  Labeling,  we  are  giving  the  address  of  Vice- 
President — now  President — Howard  Orr  in  full,  and 
excerpts  from  the  others,  with  the  exception  of  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  Judge  J.  Harry  Covington,  which  is  also 
given  in  full,  because  it  should  prove  a  soothing  balm 
to  the  many  spirits  who  are  making  themselves  thor¬ 
oughly  unhappy  over  “our  changing  conditions.” 
“Judge”  in  this  instance  is  not  a  mere  complimentary 
term,  an  expression  of  speech;  he  was  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  years, 
and  is  a  recognized  legal  light,  and  if  our  memory 
serves  us  aright,  he  formely  belonged  to  the  opposi¬ 
tion  party  to  the  one  now  in  power  at  Washington. 
So  his  words  are  worthy  of  serious  consideration,  and 
long  remembering. 

There  seems  to  be  one  phase  of  the  labeling  question', 
however,  which  is  being  overlooked  or  avoided.  The 
Presidential  mandate  issued  upon  acceptance  of  the 
Canning  Code  called  not  alone  for  better  or  informa¬ 
tive  labeling  of  the  goods,  but  also  for  the  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  them.  Speakers  pointed  out  that  after  the 
years  of  the  McNary-Mapes  law  less  than  half  a  dozen 
standards  had  been  drafted,  and  yet  the  industry  has 
been  begging  the  Government  to  devise  standards  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  that  is  until  this  mandate 
to  improve  the  labels,  but  now  the  industry  seems  to 
be  bitterly  opposed  to  such  Government  action.  It  has 
always  been  our  contention  that  the  industry  should 
formulate  these  standards,  if  they  are  formulated, 
since  the  enforcement  agencies  must  have  some 
gauge  by  which  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  claims 
on  a  label  are  correct.  The  individual  canner  can  bet¬ 
ter  call  the  grades  of  his  packs  than  anyone  else,  and 
that  duty  should  be  put  upon  the  individual  canner. 
He  has  been  doing  it  for  years,  with  his  buyers.  The 
consumers  merely  ask  that  he  go  through  to  them,  on 
the  label,  in  the  same  way.  Tell  them,  as  he  tells  the 
buyer,  what  he  thinks  is  in  the  can.  The  responsibility 
falls  upon  him,  where  it  belongs.  That  is  why  this 
‘  Name  on  the  label”  movement  is  gaining  so  steadily. 

If  the  canners  are  not  too  blind  “to  see  through  a 
ladder,”  they  will  grasp  this  unparalleled  opportunity 
to  secure  this  advantage,  by  urging  that  the  name  on 
the  label  clause  be  included  in  the  new  pure  food  bill. 
It  can  be  gotten,  but  it  will  take  united  action.  Sena¬ 
tors  Copeland  and  McCarren,  and  the  Administration, 
will  answer  the  industry’s  demands. 

THE  N.  C.  A.  BOARD  MEETING— The  Board  of 
Directors,  called  into  session  at  10.30  Sunday  morning, 
January  13,  presented  possibly  the  largest  attendance 
on  record,  and  certainly  made  a  record  for  length  of 
session,  adjourning  after  4  P.  M.,  with  about  an  hour 
out  for  lunch,  in  the  same  room. 

The  usual  preliminaries  out  of  the  way.  Chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  Ex-President  Hutchinson,  was 
called  upon  to  read  and  explain  the  financial  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Association  (see  report  of  Secretary- 
Treasurer’s  in  Monday’s  opening  session) ,  and  to  read 
the  Budget  for  1935.  Previous  cuts  in  salaries,  and 
expenses,  have  been  abolished,  old  rates  reinstated,  and 


working  programs  of  old  will  be  resumed  this  year. 

The  Labeling  Question  was  then  given  right  of  way, 
and  was  thoroughly  explained  from  every  angle;  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  industry;  satisfaction  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  ;  legal  status  as  to  enforcibility  and  the  position 
of  the  Industrial  Advisory  Board  of  the  NIRA.  Chair¬ 
man  Gerber,  of  the  General  Labeling  Committee,  made 
the  opening  statement;  “Ward”  Cosgrove,  also  of  that 
Committee,  explained  further,  and  touched  upon  the 
new  pure  food  laws  just  introduced  into  Congress  by 
Senators  Copeland  and  McCarren.  Mr.  Austem,  of 
Association  Counsel,  gave  the  legal  side  of  these  bills, 
with  an  opinion  that  inasmuch  as  the  Copeland  bill 
(S.  5)  was  the  revamped  bill  introduced  at  lest  session 
as  S.  2800,  now  embodying  the  changes  asked  for  in 
that  earlier  bill,  which  incidentally  was  mistakenly 
called  the  Tugwell  pure  food  bill,  would  probably  go 
through  as  written,  further  alterations  being  difficult, 
especially  if  radical ;  and  he  thought  that  the  industry 
could  rest  easy  under  its  present  wording,  with  only  a 
few  minor  changes. 

The  result  of  this  was  a  resolution  empowering  the 
N.  C.  A.  Legislative  Committee  to  handle  the  situation 
as  deemed  best  for  the  general  interests  of  the  whole 
industry. 

After  luncheon,  Mr.  Austern  further  explained  the 
situation  at  Washington  regarding  the  AAA,  seeing 
no  relaxation  in  that  measure ;  that  the  hour  and  wage 
rates  under  NRA  would  not  be  terminated;  that  the 
30-hour  drive  on  the  part  of  united  labor  would  con¬ 
tinue,  but  would  not  likely  pass. 

An  imposing  gentleman  from  the  Pacific  coast,  with 
the  appearance  of  a  famous  old-school  dramatic  actor, 
asked  that  the  Dog  Food  Canners  be  admitted  to  mem¬ 
bership,  claiming  that  product  had  reached  the  second 
largest  position  in  canned  foods  production.  He  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  consumers  were  known  to  have  used 
this  product  for  human  consumption ;  said  their  Code, 
with  stringent  regulations,  and  full  descriptive  label¬ 
ing,  had  been  passed.  The  danger  that  claims  for 
damages  under  this,  if  members,  caused  the  Board  to 
rule  that  unless  the  Advisory  Council  changed  its  atti¬ 
tude,  taken  upon  a  previous  request  of  this  kind,  the 
matter  be  left  as  is. 

Mr.  Carlos  Campbell,  statistian  of  the  N.  C.  A.,  gave 
an  exhibition  of  his  wizardry  with  statistical  figures 
and  facts;  he  can  take  cold  statistics  and  make  them 
speak  eloquently ;  put  them  in  such  form  as  any  canner 
can  profitably  employ  to  guide  him  in  his  business. 
“Factors  Affecting  Production  and  Distribution  of 
Canned  Peas,  Corn,  Tomatoes  and  Snap  Beans,”  a 
pamphlet  describing  his  work,  were  distributed,  and 
in  an  early  issue  we  expect  to  give  all  our  readers  an 
opportunity  to  read  and  use  these  figures.  We  have 
quoted  from  this  already,  as  it  has  been  released  since 
this  meeting.  This  service  alone  is  worth  all  the  cost 
of  membership  in  the  N.  C.  A.  if  there  were  no  other 
services  given  by  this  great  Association. 

And  now  to  the  story  of  the  Convention  in  detail, 
and  in  word  for  word  as  uttered. 
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GENERAL  SESSION 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON  SESSION,  1.30  P.  M. 
JANUARY  14,  1935 

Mr.  E.  S.  THORNE,  President  of  the  Association,  presiding. 
The  assembly  rose  for  a  minute  of  silent  prayer. 
PRESIDENT  THORNE:  It  was  necessary  to  name  the 
Nominating  Committee  in  advance  of  this  meeting  to  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  report  at  this  session. 

President  Thorne  read  the  names  of  the  members  of  the 
Nominating  Committee. 

PRESIDENT  THORNE:  As  is  customary,  we  have  available 
the  report  of  the  Treasurer  in  printed  form.  This  I  shall  refer 
to  the  Finance  Committee. 

The  Annual  Address  of  the  President  is  likewise  available  in 
printed  form.  This  address,  with  the  recommendations  which 
it  embodies,  will  be  referred  to  the  Resolutions  Committee. 

I  shall  now  call  on  Mr.  Marc  C.  Hutchinson,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Nominations,  for  the  report  of  that  Committee. 
Mr.  Hutchinson  read  the  report. 

OFFICERS 

President — Howard  A.  Orr,  Winorr  Canning  Company, 
Circleville,  Ohio. 

First  Vice-President — W.  A.  Miskimen,  Stokely  Bros.  &  Co., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Second  Vice-President — Leonard  E.  Wood,  California  Packing 
Corporation,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Frank  E.  Gorrell,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DIRECTORS  ELECTED  FOR  THREE  YEARS 
W.  E.  Beach,  Burbank,  Calif. 

B.  Frank  Craddock,  Dyersburg,  Tenn. 

Clint  W.  Davis,  Portland,  Maine 
H.  K.  Defendorf,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  T.  Flynn,  Rochester,  Minn. 

H.  C.  Frost,  Portland,  Oregon 
W.  T.  Dixon  Gibbs,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Ollie  Gilliatt,  Vincennes,  Indiana 
P.  E.  Harris,  Seattle,  Washington 
Henry  W.  Hartle,  Owatonna,  Minnesota 
Albert  M.  Lester,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Irving  A.  Nelson,  Lake  Mills,  Iowa 
H.  P.  Peterson,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
John  J.  Porter,  East  Jordan,  Mich. 

A.  F.  Schroder,  Winneconne,  Wis. 

Clarence  M.  Walters,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Guy  L.  Webster,  Cheriton,  Va. 

F.  A.  Wilder,  Santa  Clara,  Calif. 

(Reelected  for  term  of  one  year.) 

Paul  H.  Wolf,  Gwynneville,  Ind. 

James  S.  Wyman,  Milbridge,  Maine 
Directors  whose  terms  did  not  expire  this  year  and  who  remain 
members  of  the  Board  for  1935  are: 

Morrill  Allen,  Portland,  Maine 

G.  O.  Bailey,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

G.  H.  Bradt,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

F.  E.  Brewer,  Marshalltown,  Iowa 
James  W.  Brown,  Odessa,  Mo. 

Ralph  Brown,  Rochelle,  Ill. 

G.  E.  Carrier,  Vinton,  Iowa 
C.  O.  Davidson,  Horicon,  Wis. 

George  H.  Draper,  Jr.,  Milford,  Del. 

Herbert  E.  Gray,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Arthur  Hamilton,  Lebanon,  Ohio 
John  Hinton,  Reedville,  Va. 

Lucius  E.  Hires,  Salem,  N.  J. 

E.  H.  Jacob,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Cassius  L.  Kirk,  Bozeman,  Montana 
C.  E.  Lindsey,  Highlands  City,  Fla. 

H.  E.  MacConaughey,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

E.  R.  Mayer,  Brighton,  Colo. 


J.  V.  Mclnnes,  Oakfield,  N.  Y. 

Bert  Powers,  Gaston,  Ind. 

H.  G.  Pressing,  Norwalk,  Ohio 

H.  W.  Ray,  Woodbum,  Oregon 
J.  C.  Richendrfer,  Everson,  Wash. 

Wm.  H.  Ritter,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Harold  K.  Royal,  Shelby,  Mich. 

W.  C.  Schorer,  Sauk  City,  Wis. 

C.  C.  Scutt,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

James  M.  Shriver,  Westminster,  Md. 

W.  Scott  Silver,  Nottingham,  Pa. 

O.  L.  Teagarden,  Oak  Harbor,  Ohio 

G.  C.  Trego,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Marcus  L.  Urann,  South  Hanson,  Mass. 

Frank  Van  Camp,  Terminal  Island,  Calif. 

William  Varney,  Roy,  Utah 

Bruce  H.  M.  White,  Brunswick,  Maine 

H.  W.  Woodward,  Baltimore,  Md. 

MR.  HUTCHINSON:  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  Committee’s 
report. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  voted  upon  and  carried. 
PRESIDENT  THORNE:  I  declare  the  officers  named  elected. 
From  this  time  on,  the  program  of  this  convention  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  one  devoted  to  consideration  of  the  labeling 
question,  and  the  other  devoted  to  consideration  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  question. 

The  first  speaker  whom  I  shall  introduce  is  Mr.  Elmer  E. 
Chase,  San  Jose,  California,  a  former  president  of  the  National 
Canners  Association,  and  for  many  consecutive  years  president 
of  the  Canners  League  of  California.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
industry’s  Committee  on  Standards  and  Labeling,  and  is  serving 
now  as  a  member  of  the  Association’s  Labeling  Committee. 

Although  Mr.  Chase  is  far  from  Washington,  he  has  been 
making  many  trips  across  the  continent  to  attend  committee 
meetings  in  conference  with  the  government  officials,  in  working 
out  this  problem  of  labeling. 

Address  of  Elmer  E.  Chase 

WHEN  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  undertook  the 
work  of  grading  certain  canned  foods  for  the  purpose  of 
certifying  quality  of  products  intended  for  use  as  collateral, 
this  grading  for  commercial  use  was  seized  upon  as  the  answer 
to  the  consumer’s  needs. 

The  principal  cause  of  delay  in  securing  approval  of  the 
Canning  Code  undoubtedly  was  the  refusal  of  the  industry  to 
include  governmental  grading  and  labeling  of  its  products. 

The  McNary-Mapes  Act  provided  for  a  single  minimum 
standard  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  a  line  between  the  different 
types  of  recognized  good  and  satisfactory  products  and  those 
products  which,  although  wholesome  and  nutritious,  might 
deceive  and  disappoint  the  consumer  because  of  poor  quality. 

If  such  great  difficulties  were  encountered  in  establishing  a 
single  minimum  standard,  it  is  obvious  that  the  difficulties 
would  be  multiplied  in  attempting  to  draft  specifications  for  the 
subdivision  above  the  line. 

The  conclusion  of  the  committee  was  that  the  department 
should  continue  to  formulate  standards  under  the  McNary- 
Mapes  Amendment  and  that  a  plan  of  descriptive  labeling  should 
be  developed  that  would  give  the  consumer  as  complete  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  label  as  was  practical  and  enforceable. 

Even  if  such  a  system  should  not  be  included  in  the  Code,  it 
was  the  belief  of  the  committee  that  descriptive  labeling  should 
be  accepted  and  adopted  by  the  industry  in  the  interest  not  only 
of  the  consumer  but  of  the  industry  as  well. 

PRESIDENT  THORNE:  The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  Frank 
Gerber,  Fremont,  Michigan,  a  former  president  of  the  National 
Canners  Association,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Labeling,  which  was  appointed  in  compliance  with  the 
President’s  executive  order,  and  now  Chairman  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Labeling  Committee. 

No  man  in  the  industry  has  studied  the  labeling  problem 
longer  or  more  intensively  than  Mr.  Frank  Gerber.  Nearly 
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twenty  years  ago,  he  was  active  as  the  head  of  an  Association 
committee  which  worked  with  the  government  in  an  attempt  to 
find  a  constructive,  practical  solution  of  the  difficult  problem  of 
labeling  the  industry’s  products. 

Address  of  Mr.  Gerber 


Because  of  the  importance  of  this  problem,  the  significance 
of  which  will  be  brought  to  you  by  other  speakers,  because 
of  the  necessity  that  in  the  opening  session  of  this  convention, 
the  various  aspects  of  the  problem  be  covered,  no  attempt  will 
be  made  to  review  the  detail  of  descriptive  labeling.  That,  I 
think,  has  already  been  very  thoroughly  and  very  compre¬ 
hensively  covered.  I  shall  address  my  efforts  to  the  dispelling 
of  certain  misapprehensions,  and  shall  endeavor,  so  far  as 
possible,  to  point  out  the  essential  simplicity  of  the  actual 
problem  of  labeling. 

At  the  outset,  it  should  be  understood  that  the  problem  con¬ 
fronting  us  is  solely  a  problem  of  consumer  information  by 
means  of  statements  to  appear  on  canned  foods  labeling.  I 
think  it  should  be  emphasized  that  this  problem  has  no  immedi¬ 
ate,  nor  do  I  think  that  it  has  any  remote  relationship  to  our 
problems  or  to  our  relations  with  our  immediate  customer,  the 
distributor.  If  you  can  accept  that  statement,  if  you  can  keep 
that  thought  in  mind,  it  will  expedite  your  thinking  and  remove, 
I  believe,  some  of  the  misapprehensions  which  have  existed. 

One  of  the  misapprehensions  has  been  that  the  employment 
of  descriptive  labeling  involved  a  large  label  inventory,  and  that 
it  involved  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  with  respect  to  the 
supplies  of  labels  which  the  canners  would  require. 

Considerable  confusion,  I  believe,  has  been  created  by  the 
display  of  two  label  books,  one  label  book  containing  144  types 
of  labels,  if  descriptive  terms  are  used.  On  the  other  hand, 
one  book  presents  three  examples  of  labels,  bearing  the 
designations  A,  B,  and  C. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  quite  in  order  to  analyze 
this  book  of  labels.  It  deals  with  four  factors.  One  factor  is 
the  matter  of  sweetness,  or  the  absence  of  sweetness.  The 
terms  suggested  by  the  Labeling  Committee  in  that  connection 
are  “unsweetened,”  “slightly  sweetened,”  “moderately  sweet¬ 
ened,”  and  possibly  “heavily  sweetened.”  At  least  there  were 
four  degressions  of  sweetness. 

Now,  I  think  it  is  a  fair  presumption  that  a  com  canner,  or 
any  other  canner,  would  have  a  plan  and  a  purpose.  At  least, 
the  matter  of  sweetening  is  under  his  control.  If  he  is  intending 
to  have  a  regularity  of  pack,  he  will  probably  choose  in  advance 
whether  he  is  going  to  have  unsweetened  corn  or  a  degree  of 
sweetness,  and  that  can  follow  throughout  his  pack.  If  that  is 
true,  that  immediately  disposes  of  three-quarters  of  the  require¬ 


ments  in  this  book,  because  he  is  then  dealing  with  only  one- 
quarter. 

Next  comes  the  question  of  consistency.  He  probably  has 
a  plan  of  consistency,  and  a  particular  type  of  trade  that  he 
intends  to  reach,  whether  he  shall  have  heavy  consistency,  or 
thin  consistency,  or  creamy  consistency.  If  he  is  intending  to 
pack  for  one  class  of  trade,  that  will  automatically  remove  the 
remaining  two-thirds  of  the  labels  under  consideration. 

Then  we  come  to  the  question  of  workmanship,  in  which  I 
think  there  were  three  degressions  set  up.  If  his  plan  and 
purpose  is  to  turn  out  uniform  workmanship,  and  if  he  accom¬ 
plishes  his  expectations  in  that  direction,  that  immediately 
removes  two-thirds  of  the  remaining  list.  When  you  get  that 
far,  I  think  it  brings  us  down  to  four. 

In  each  of  the  instances  which  I  have  spoken  of,  controllable 
factors  are  being  dealt  with:  sweetening,  workmanship,  and 
consistency.  Those  are  controllable  factors,  but  now  we  get 
down  to  maturity,  or  tenderness,  of  the  corn.  There  we  are 
dealing  with  conditions  of  nature  over  which  we  have  very 
limited  control,  and  to  the  extent  that  we  are  unable  to  realize 
our  objective  with  respect  to  tenderness,  we  should  require  an 
appropriate  label. 

The  point  which  I  am  trying  to  bring  out  is  that  the  canner 
who  conceived  this  labeling  book  and  recognized  the  possibility 
of  his  having  144  measurable  variations  of  quality,  seems  hardly 
consistent  with  the  purpose  which  we  all  have  in  mind  of  sending 
those  goods  under  one  of  three  labels,  and  under  a  label  system 
which  we  think  of  uncertain  value  and  which  we  believe  to  be 
unenforceable. 

There  have  been  other  misapprehensions  with  respect  to 
labels,  with  respect  to  the  detail  that  would  be  shown  upon 
labels,  and  I  should  like  to  speak  briefly  in  that  connection. 

Descriptive  labeling  proposes  that  there  be  stated  on  the 
labels  in  terms  that  would  most  generally  be  used  by  consumers, 
terms  descriptive  of  those  quality  factors  which  are  susceptible 
of  objective  determination,  plus  statements  with  respect  to  such 
characteristics  as  are  not  quality  factors  but  which  would  be 
of  interest  to  the  consumer  purchasing. 

In  that  connection,  I  refer  to  the  distinction  (indicating  chart) 
between  Early  Peas  or  Sweet  Peas,  or  between  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  Corn  and  Golden  Corn.  Here  are  labels  exemplifying 
descriptive  labeling.  We  have  on  this  label  the  descriptive 
matter,  “Very  Tender,  Tiny,  Early  Peas.  Workmanship  Ex¬ 
cellent,  Seasoned.”  Contrasting  with  that,  we  have  the  word, 
“Unseasoned.”  Also,  we  have  “Workmanship  Fair,”  and 
Workmanship  Good.”  The  words  “Very  Tender”  imply  just 
that.  The  word  “Tiny”  indicates  the  smallest  size  of  pea  that 
would  be  used  under  the  ordinary  sifting  system  employed  by 
the  industry. 

For  purposes  of  descriptive  labeling,  a  vocabulary  would  be 
established  so  that  the  use  of  the  word  “Tiny”  for  instance, 
would  be  used  by  all  canners  understandingly,  and  it  is  believed 
that  in  the  course  of  time  the  consumers  would  understand  what 
that  size  meant. 

It  is  possible  and  proposed  that  there  be  shown  on  the  label, 
exact-size  reproductions  of  the  various  peas,  and  some  canners 
are  now  doing  that,  as  all  of  you  know. 

As  to  the  expression,  “Very  Tender,”  that  is  one  of  the  terms 
that  would  require  objective  definition.  In  other  words,  in 
adopting  this  system,  it  would  be  necessary  that  a  representative 
committee  much  larger  and  more  representative  than  the  small 
committees  that  formulated  these  tentative  proposals,  should 
select  type  samples  to  exemplify  the  firmest  character  of  peas, 
that  could  be  rated  as  “Very  Tender.”  Then  that  type  sample 
would  be  subjected  to  measurements,  and  a  vocabulary  would 
be  established  that  would  describe,  for  enforcement  purposes 
and  for  the  guidance  of  canners  in  the  application  of  their 
labsls,  exactly  what  “Very  Tender”  meant.  That  would  also 
be  done  in  the  case  of  corn. 

I  shall  not  go  further  into  that,  but  while  your  attention  is 
upon  these  labels,  I  do  want  to  point  out  to  you  particularly  the 
fact  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Labeling  Committee, 
which  you  have  seen  in  print,  and  which  have  been  discussed  so 
much,  were  prepared  within  the  very  short  period  of  thirty  days 
for  recommendation  to  the  Division  Administrator.  It  was 
appreciated  by  the  Committee  that  those  were  necessarily 
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THE  NIAGARA 

FRUIT  and  TOMATO  WASHER 


Divided  into  several  compartments.  Elach 
has  revolving  paddles  set  on  an  angle 
which  lifts  the  tomatoes  and  deposits  them 
into  the  next  compartment  until  they  reach 
the  last  compartment  and  are  then  carried 
out  by  the  conveyor.  These  paddles  being 
on  an  angle  cause  the  water  to  stir  greatly 
and  whirl  the  tomatoes  rapidly. 

Not  only  washes  the  dirt  from  the  tomatoes 
but  washes  out  the  Larvae  and  Decay  Spots. 

Does  not  damage  the  fruit. 

Ample  Capacity. 


PEA  CANNERS!! 

11  You  Should  Try 

WISCONSIN  EARLY  SWEET 

A  new  variety  originated  by  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  • 

which  has  been  thoroughly  tested  by  widespread  use  on  large  acreages. 

Among  its  desirable  characteristics  are — 

lOiP’  Wilt  Resistance 
58-60  days  to  canning 
30  inch  vine 

Excellent  yield  and  quality 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  1936  delivery. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN  MONTANA 

Growers  and  Originators  of  Canners’  Varieties  of  Peas. 


Write  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price. 

AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 
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tentative  and  were  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  illustration.  It 
was  realized  that  in  the  final  application,  they  would  have  to  be 
truly  representative  of  industry’s  opinion. 

The  thought  which  I  wish  to  get  over  in  this  connection  is 
that  this  whole  matter  of  detail  is  still  in  a  fluid  condition. 
The  responsibility  for  the  selection  of  the  terms  that  are  to  be 
finally  employed,  the  responsibility  for  the  selection  of  type 
samples,  are  the  distinct  responsibilities  of  the  particular  com¬ 
modity  under  review. 

Now,  1  wish  to  call  your  attention  on  the  other  hand  to  an 
example  of  grade  labeling.  We  have  grades  A,  B,  and  C.  Or 
in  place  of  A,  it  may  be  desired  to  use  the  word,  “Fancy.”  As  a 
substitute  word  for  B,  it  may  be  desired  to  use  the  word, 
“Choice.”  As  a  substitute  for  C,  it  may  be  desired  to  use  the 
word,  “Standard.” 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  desirability  of  simplicity  in 
labeling.  1  have  been  impressed  with  the  thought  that  this  is 
the  last  word  in  simplicity,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  it  can  be 
maintained,  that  it  is  sufficiently  informative.  1  grant  you  that 
it  has  comparative  value,  but  to  have  a  knowledge  and  a  very 
definite  knowledge  of  what  grade  A  means,  would  imply  a 
knowledge  of  the  formula  which  was  employed  in  the  scoring 
system  by  which  this  evaluation  of  grade  A  was  determined. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  in  descriptive  labeling,  just  what 
the  term  implies,  descriptive.  It  proposes  to  give  in  descriptive 
terms  all  of  the  information  that  can  be  given  with  respect 
to  those  quality  factors  which  are  objectively  determinable.  It 
has  to  recommend  it  the  fact  that  the  system  is  self-explanatory, 
that  the  words  used  are  largely  comparatives,  that  they  imply 
by  their  use  what  the  alternatives  are.  In  addition  to  the 
system  being  self-explanatory,  it  is  largely  self-policing. 

I  have  taken  more  time  with  that  explanation  than  I  expected 
to,  and  I  am  going  to  conclude  my  remarks  by  reading  an 
announcement  from  the  Labeling  Committee,  which  we  hope  to 
have  read  in  each  of  the  meetings  during  this  convention.  It 
is  headed,  “An  Announcement  by  the  Labeling  Committee  to  be 
Read  at  all  Meetings.” 

Order  Labels 

“In  anticipation  of  definite  or  final  action  on  the  labeling 
question,  many  canners  who  find  it  necessary  to  get  new  or 
additional  labels  for  the  1935  season  have  delayed  placing  orders 
or  have  placed  conditional  orders.  Consequently,  label  printers 
are  likely  to  have  a  congestion  of  work  when  orders  are  finally 
placed. 

“Whenever  action  is  taken  on  labeling,  whether  under  the 
Code  or  through  legislation  by  Congress,  a  certain  amount  of 
time  must  elapse  before  a  new  labeling  system  can  be  placed 
in  operation.  Even  with  the  immediate  adoption  of  the  descrip¬ 
tive  labeling  system,  considerable  time  will  be  necessary  to  work 
out  completely  the  descriptive  terms  to  be  used,  and  more  time 
perhaps  to  develop  and  perfect  the  objective  tests  required  in 
connection  with  these*  terms. 

“Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  seem  the  part  of  good 
judgment  for  canners  to  place,  when  necessary,  orders  for  such 
labels  as  they  will  require  for  the  1935  season.  It  would  not 
seem  good  judgment  to  order  supplies  in  excess  of  such 
amounts,  because  regulations  in  connection  with  any  new  label¬ 
ing  system  will  doubtless  give  a  reasonable  period  within  which 
to  use  up  labels  in  stock,  but  will  also  limit  the  period  within 
which  such  old  labels  may  be  used.” 

I  wish  to  make  just  one  further  statement,  and  that  is  that 
the  industry  is  confronted,  either  through  legislation  or  by 
Code  requirements,  with  a  definite  change  in  its  labeling  system. 
It  will  be  either  the  A-B-C  system  of  labeling,  or  descriptive 
labeling.  I  say  that  because  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Labeling  Committee  that  there  are  many  canners  who  wish 
the  situation  to  be  left  alone  as  it  is. 

However  desirable  that  might  be  from  the  standpoint  of  any 
particular  canner,  that  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  possibility.  We 
are  at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  and  we  must  go  one  way  or  the 
other.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  just  one  way  to  go,  and  that  is 
in  the  way  of  descriptive  labeling,  the  way  in  which  we  can  give 
the  consumer  the  utmost  in  accurate  information  with  regard  to 
our  product.  That  for  an  entirely  selfish  purpose,  if  for  no 
other,  in  order  that  we  may  have  more  satisfied  customers  and 
eventually  sell  more  canned  foods.  (Applause.) 


PRESIDENT  THORNE:  This  labeling  question  is  not  a 
question  of  interest  to  canners  alone.  It  is  of  equal  concern  to 
distributors,  and  it  is  entirely  appropriate  that  this  meeting 
should  afford  an  opportunity  to  represent  to  you  the  views  of 
some  distributors’  organizations. 

First,  I  shall  call  on  Mr.  Victor  H.  Hanf  of  New  York  City, 
representing  the  National-American  Wholesale  Grocers 
Association. 

Address  of  Victor  H.  Hanf 


I  REALLY  had  come  prepared  to  talk  at  some  length  on  the 
question  of  government  grade  labeling.  The  invitation 
extended  to  me  was  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  wholesale 
grocer’s  viewpoint  on  this.  It  ordinarily  would  be  necessary 
to  develop  the  entire  subject  in  order  to  bring  out  that  view¬ 
point.  However,  the  number  of  able  speakers  here  today  on 
this  subject  have,  and  undoubtedly  will,  cover  many  aspects  of 
the  subject — ^probably  more  ably  than  I  could.  Furthermore, 
the  recent  release  of  January  10  of  the  NRA  Industrial  Advisory 
Board  advocating  descriptive  labeling  as  against  the  symbolic 
designations  of  the  A,  B,  C,  or  fancy,  choice,  and  standard, 
perusal  of  which  release  you  will  undoubtedly  make  if  you  have 
not  already  done  so,  makes  unnecessary  a  lengthy  discussion  on 
my  part. 

A  few  pertinent  facts  will  establish  why  the  wholesalers’ 
interest  in  the  labeling  question  is  so  great  and  why  their 
opinions  should  carry  much  weight.  According  to  latest  avail¬ 
able  figures,  the  volume  of  business  of  wholesale  grocers  is 
about  three  and  one-quarter  billions  of  dollars  per  annum.  This 
is  exclusive  of  tobacco,  raw  farm  products,  imports  and  many 
sundries.  This  enormous  volume  of  grocery  business  goes 
through  approximately  362,000  retail  outlets  and  includes 
regular  grocery  stores,  markets,  general  stores,  delicatessens, 
and  department  stores.  This  figure  may  be  compared  with  the 
less  than  50,000  retail  outlets  under  chain-store  ownership. 

Undoubtedly,  however,  the  chain  store  retail  unit  does  show 
a  larger  volume  per  store  than  the  small  independent  store,  but 
their  total  sales  amount  to  only  about  thirty-six  per  cent  of 
the  entire  grocery  business.  Furthermore,  in  so  far  as  canned 
foods  are  concerned,  I  understand  that  about  seventy  per  cent 
of  the  total  sold  to  the  American  public  goes  through  wholesale 
grocery  channels,  and  approximately  sixty  per  cent  of  this  is 
under  wholesale  grocers’  house  labels.  In  so  far  as  the  higher 
grades  are  concerned,  the  percentage  is  undoubtedly  larger. 

Furthermore,  little  has  been  said  of  the  supposedly  same 
grade  in  different  size  containers.  Grade  A  or  fancy  is  not  the 
same  in  number  ten  tins  as  it  is  in  eight-ounce  tins.  Descriptive 
wording,  taking  into  consideration  only  measurable  objective 
factors,  would  take  care  of  this.  That  really  has  been  brought 
out  very  little.  The  fruit  that  constitutes  fancy  fruit  in  the 
two  and  one-half  tin  is  not  understood  today  by  the  trade  as 
fancy  fruit  in  an  eight-ounce  tin.  This  would  be  taken  care 
of  automatically  with  descriptive  labeling. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  grading  proposed  by  the  government’s 
representatives  in  NRA,  because  since  the  inception  of  the 
canning  industry  in  this  country,  our  members  have  built  up 
brands  of  known  reputation.  To  do  this,  a  certain  quality  has 
had  to  be  put  in  the  can.  This  quality  is  still  being  improved 
from  year  to  year  without  any  expensive,  arbitrary  methods 
of  governmental  control. 

PRESIDENT  THORNE:  I  shall  now  call  upon  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  another  distributors’  organization,  the  U.  S.  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers  Association,  represented  by  its  Executive  Vice- 
President,  Mr.  R.  H.  Rowe,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Mr.  Rowe  has 
been  pinchhitting  for  Mr.  C.  Y.  Early,  who  is  unable  to  be 
present. 

Address  of  R.  H.  Rowe 


IT  gives  me  pleasure  to  appear  here  in  behalf  of  our  Associa¬ 
tion  as  its  representative,  and  also  as  representing  Mr.  Early, 
who  was  designated  to  speak  to  you  this  afternoon,  but  who 
could  not  come. 

With  reference  to  this  important  matter  of  grades  and  label¬ 
ing,  I  desire  to  make  a  very  brief  statement  in  regard  to  it  so 
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tive  labeling  plan,  and  in  the  meeting  of  our  Association  on 
Wednesday,  it  is  my  sincere  hope  and  belief  that  our  Associa¬ 
tion  will  go  on  record  in  support  of  your  view.  Thank  you. 
(Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  THORNE:  The  labeling  question  is  brought 
to  a  focus  by  the  President’s  conditional  approval  of  the  can¬ 
ning  industry’s  Code.  It  is  therefore  fitting  that  we  should  hear 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  Code  Authority,  who  has  grown  up 
in  the  industry,  who  brings  to  the  consideration  of  its  problems 
a  lifetime  of  practical  experience.  He  is  Mr.  Ralph  O.  Dulany, 
Fruitland,  Md. 


Address  of  Ralph  0.  Dulany 


far  as  our  Association  is  concerned.  There  was  and  is  a  di¬ 
versity  of  opinion  among  our  members  on  these  two  plans. 

In  order,  however,  to  ascertain  the  sentiment  of  our  members, 
we  sent  to  them  a  statement  of  the  A,  B,  C  grading  and  labeling 
plan,  and  also  a  statement  of  the  descriptive  labeling  plan.  This 
statement  was  checked  by  both  representatives  of  the  canning 
industry  and  representatives  of  the  administration  as  being  a 
fair  statement  of  both  plans  and  their  operation.  We  requested 
our  members  to  express  to  us  their  preference  for  these  plans. 

This  vote  is  not  complete,  though  nearly  so,  but  of  the  votes 
we  have  received  so  far,  the  predominant  number  are  for  the 
descriptive  labeling  plan,  as  worked  out  by  the  canning  industry. 


Address  of  H.  J.  Carr 


IT  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  extend  to  you  the  greet¬ 
ings  of  the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association. 
Closely  affiliated,  as  we  are,  with  you,  we  are  deeply  interested 
in  the  labeling  problem.  I  have  personally  made  a  careful  study 
of  A,  B,  C  versus  descriptive  labeling.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
former  plan  is  unworkable,  but  that  the  latter  is  a  constructive 
suggestion  that  will  help  to  promote  canned  food  sales. 

Regimentation  as  a  national  policy  in  many  lines  is  receiving 
a  world  of  attention  today.  No  one  would  be  more  delighted, 
I  believe,  then  the  canner,  if  nature  would  turn  out  fruits  and 
vegetables  plainly  labeled  “A,  B,  C,”  which  he  might  pack  and 
label  as  such.  Since  nature,  however,  does  not  accept  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  such  regimentation,  any  attempt  by  legislative  means 
to  impose  such  designations  will  prove  to  be  unworkable.  Let 
the  canner  describe  what  he  has  packed,  and  permit  the  con¬ 
sumer,  on  the  basis  of  such  descriptions,  to  make  her  choice. 

Our  Association  has,  as  many  of  you  know,  issued  one  bulletin 
on  this  subject,  vigorously  supporting  the  position  taken  by  your 
committee.  This  step  was  taken  with  the  hearty  approval  of 
our  Board  of  Directors.  I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
pledge  to  you  my  personal  support  of  your  committee’s  descrip¬ 


CANNERS  generally  may  not  appreciate  that  the  Labeling 
Committee  appointed  pursuant  to  the  presidential  order  of 
May  29,  1934,  was  not  a  committee  of  the  Code  Authority,  and 
had  no  connection  with  the  Code  Authority.  All  other  Code 
committees  were  appointed  by  the  Code  Authority,  and  are 
responsible  to  it,  but  probably  because  of  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  the  executive  order  provided  that  the  industry  should 
designate  the  Labeling  Committee,  which  was  made  directly 
responsible  to  the  Administration.  Its  actual  selection  resulted 
from  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Can- 
ners  Association,  and  represents  all  state  geographical  and  com¬ 
modity  associations.  As  you  have  already  been  told,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  was  indeed  representative  of  all  shades  of  opinion  in  the 
industry. 

Thus,  while  ordinarily  amendments  to  the  Code  pursuant  to 
its  terms  must  originate  with  the  Code  Authority,  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Labeling  Committee  did  not  have  to  be  made 
to  the  Code  Authority,  but  were  made  directly  to  the  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

Nevertheless,  the  members  of  the  Code  Authority,  in  common 
with  all  other  canners,  received  and  carefully  studied  the  final 
report  of  the  Labeling  Committee,  and  since  the  Code  Authority 
is  a  truly  representative  body  of  the  industry,  it  was  not  fitting 
and  proper  for  it  to  state  its  opinion  to  the  administration. 

On  October  6,  1934,  the  Code  Authority  voted  on  this  matter, 
and  on  October  13,  1934,  there  was  transmitted  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration  the  following  resolution : 

“RESOLVED,  That  the  Code  Authority  for  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry  has  read  the  final  report  of  the  Committee  on  Labeling, 


PRESIDENT  THORNE:  Nothing  that  concerns  the  can¬ 
ning  industry  can  fail  to  be  of  equal  concern  to  the  industries 
that  find  a  market  for  their  products  among  the  canners,  and 
whose  success  is  bound  up  with  that  of  their  custimers  there. 
Speaking  for  these  related  industries  is  Mr.  H.  J.  Carr,  of  Long 
Island  City,  New  York,  who  is  President  of  the  Canning  Ma¬ 
chinery  and  Supplies  Association. 
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appointed  pursuant  to  the  executive  order  of  May  29,  1934,  and 
endorses  the  recommendations  therein  contained,  and  requests 
that  the  administration  approve  with  all  possible  expedition  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  concerning  immediate  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  Code  of  Fair  Competition  for  the  canning  industry.” 

Just  the  other  day,  the  Industrial  Advisory  Board  of  NRA, 
which  is  equal  in  importance  and  influence  to  the  Consumers 
Advisory  Board,  which  has  been  so  vocal  on  this  subject,  issued 
a  statement  which  has  been  received  by  the  Code  Authority. 
In  this  statement,  the  Industrial  Advisory  Board  states  that  it 
has  reviewed  the  entire  question,  and  that  it  believes  the  desired 
results  of  securing  more  informative  labeling  “would  be  ac¬ 
complished  more  readily  by  the  use  of  a  system  of  descriptive 
labeling.” 

The  entire  report  has  since  been  distributed  to  each  of  you, 
and  I  shall  quote  only  one  further  sentence.  “As  a  general 
principle,  the  Industrial  Advisory  Board  strongly  disapproves 
of  the  imposition  upon  an  industry  under  the  National  Indus¬ 
trial  Recovery  Act,  of  fair  trade  practices  to  which  a  majority 
of  an  industry  are  opposed.” 

While  as  a  legal  matter,  the  subject  of  labeling  is  not  a  matter 
for  the  Code  Authority  to  deal  with,  the  members  are  of  course 
intensely  interested  in  the  question,  and  it  is  gratifying  that 
their  endorsement  of  the  report  of  the  Labeling  Committee  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  endorsement  of  the  Industrial  Advisory 
Board.  Thank  you.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  THORNE:  The  labeling  question,  fundamen¬ 
tally,  is  broader  than  the  interests  of  the  single  food  industry 
represented  by  the  canners.  It  is  appropriate  that  we  should 
hear  from  an  organization  embracing  in  its  membership  a  group 
of  industries  such  as  those  included  in  the  Associated  Grocery 
Manufacturers  of  America,  whose  President,  Mr.  Paul  Willis, 
of  New  York  City,  I  take  pleasure  in  presenting. 

Address  by  Paul  S.  Willis 

President,  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers 
of  America 

1.  I  am  gratified  to  convey  to  you  the  greetings  of  the 
Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc.,  and  to 
express  its  best  wishes  for  a  successful  meeting. 

2.  The  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc., 
is  in  effect  a  national  food  manufacturers’  association.  For 
its  membership  includes  leading  and  representative  manufac¬ 
turers,  packers  and  canners  of  food  of  all  kinds.  Because  of 
this  fact  the  Association  is  necessarily  and  deeply  interested 
in  the  subject  of  food  legislation.  This  subject  has  been  of  first 
consideration  by  it  since  its  organization  a  quarter  of  a  century 
or  so  ago.  And  I  shall  take  this  occasion  briefly  to  discuss  this 
subject. 

3.  It  is  too  plain  for  argument  that  administrative  action  to 
force  food  law  provisions  into  a  code  or  a  marketing  agreement 
against  the  will  of  the  industry  subject  thereto  is  wholly  with¬ 
out  justification.  For  two  convincing  reasons.  The  first  reason 
is  that  such  a  code  or  agreement,  in  its  ordinary  conception, 
is  purely  voluntary  in  character.  It  is  presumed  to  represent 
that  regulation  alone  which  is  desired  by  the  industry  affected. 
Therefore,  the  government  should  deal  with  it  upon  that  basis. 

The  second  reason  is  that  the  appropriate  place  for  a  food 
law  provision  is  in  the  Federal  food  and  drugs  act.  It  is  the 
national  food  law.  It  is  designed  to  effectuate  a  comprehensive 
regulation  of  interstate  commerce  in  all  foods.  And  if  and  to 
the  extent  this  Act  is  inadequate  the  remedy  is  to  amend  it. 

Consequently  our  Association  stands  foursquare  with  your 
Association  in  resisting  any  food  law  provision  in  the  canners’ 
code  which  the  canners  do  not  want. 

4.  I  will  add,  at  this  point,  that  our  Association  also  stands 
foursquare  with  your  Association  in  your  opposition  to  the  plan 
of  symbolic  grade  labeling  for  canned  food.  And  a  resolution 
against  this  plan  was  unanimously  adopted  at  our  last  annual 
meeting  held  in  November,  1934. 


We  agree  with  you  that  this  labeling  plan  is  impracticable 
and  is  susceptible  of  use  for  unfair  competition  and  consumer 
deception.  That  it  will  actually  operate  against  the  welfare 
of  the  best  canners  of  food  and  will  be  a  deterrent  influence 
against  the  constructive  development  of  canned  food  production. 

We  agree  with  you  that  the  consuming  public  is  entitled  to 
have  a  reasonably  informative  food  label  and  that  such  a  label 
is  a  reasonably  descriptive  one. 

The  success  of  your  opposition  to  this  plan  of  symbolic  grade 
labeling  for  canned  food  is  of  great  concern  to  us.  For  if  this 
plan  is  applied  to  canned  food  then  it  will  be  next  applied  to 
all  packaged  food.  Therefore,  the  issue  here  presented  is  a 
fundamental  one  of  equal  importance  to  all  food  manufacturers. 

5.  This  brings  me  to  the  paramount  food  law  question  now 
confronting  the  food  industry.  It  is  the  question  of  the  revision 
of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  The  attitude  of  our 
Association  upon  this  revision  is  friendly  and  constructive.  This 
is  necessarily  so  because  of  our  public  responsibility  as  an 
organization  representing  an  important  part  of  the  food  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  of  the  country. 

Our  attitude  is  this:  We  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Act 
contains  serious  defects  requiring  correction  and  that  it  needs 
a  general  overhauling  for  its  improvement.  We  support  a 
comprehensive  revision  effective  to  satisfy  all  the  government’s 
declared  public  needs  of  it.  As  to  food  such  needs  are  generally 
these:  to  extend  the  Act  to  outlaw  false  advertising;  to  delete 
the  weasel  distinctive  name  proviso;  to  broaden  the  definitions 
of  adulteration  and  misbranding;  and  to  make  the  administra¬ 
tive  and  enforcement  provisions  more  effective. 

In  short  the  basic  public  purposes  of  this  revision  are  to 
strengthen  the  Act’s  protection  of  the  consuming  public  and 
to  bring  that  protection  abreast  the  modern  public  require¬ 
ments  for  it.  And  to  these  purposes  we  fully  subscribe.  Con¬ 
sequently  we  are  only  concerned  to  see  that  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  of  revision  are  soundly  and  equitably  drawn. 

The  record  of  our  Association  upon  the  revision  of  this  Act 
has  been  wholly  constructive,  both  before  and  after  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  original  Tugwell  bill  in  1933.  In  the  prior  period 
we  supported  the  Haugen  amendment  to  outlaw  deceptively 
shaped  and  filled  containers;  we  caused  the  introduction  of 
amendatory  bills  to  strike  out  the  distinctive  name  proviso  and 
to  authorize  standards  of  identity;  and  we  advocated  a  false 
advertising  amendment  long  before  the  government  proposed  it. 

6.  For  various  reasons  the  final  bill  of  revision  proposed  by 
Senator  Copeland,  Senate  2800,  was  not  enacted  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress.  Therefore,  the  problem  of  this  revision 
was  referred  to  the  present  Congress.  And  the  outlook  is  that 
it  will  enact  a  revision. 

On  January  3  Senator  Copeland  reintroduced  Senate  2800  in 
a  rearranged  and  somewhat  revised  form.  His  new  bill  is 
Senate  5.  While  it  is  an  improvement  over  the  old  bill  in 
certain  respects  it  remains  fundamentally  objectionable  in  other 
respects  of  great  importance  to  the  food  manufacturing  industry. 
Therefore,  we  shall  undertake  to  seek  its  correction  accordingly. 

On  January  10  Senator  McCarran  introduced  Senate  580, 
which  is  the  new  bill  of  revision  drawn  by  Mr.  Dunn.  This  bill 
is  not  a  rival  to  Senate  5.  It  is  designed  to  supplement  that  bill, 
that  is  to  correct  and  perfect  it.  It  was  introduced  by  Senator 
McCarran  at  Senator  Copeland’s  suggestion.  This  suggestion 
was  made  in  order  to  bring  the  bill  before  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Commerce  for  consideration  with  Senate  5.  The 
hope  is  that  the  two  bills  may  be  consolidated  into  a  single  bill 
containing  the  best  features  of  each  and  perfected  to  a  due 
form,  for  general  approval  and  early  enactment. 

I  hope  that  this  bill  will  receive  your  favorable  consideration 
and  I  ask  your  collaboration  accordingly. 

PRESIDENT  THORNE:  The  labeling  problem  is  primarily 
a  problem  of  informing  the  consumer.  No  one  is  closer  to  the 
consumer  than  the  retail  merchant.  I  know  that  you  will  be 
glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  H.  C.  Petersen,  of  Chicago,  Secretary  of 
the  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers. 
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Address  of  H.  C.  Petersen 


(BRING  you  greeting's  from  the  National  Board  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Retail  Grocers,  representing,  we  believe, 
the  most  important  link  in  the  food  industry.  We  are  one  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent  behind  every  factor  in  the  food  industry  in  secur¬ 
ing  for  the  food  industry  those  things  which  are  necessary  to 
strengthen  our  industry,  and  to  have  it  assume  that  place  in  the 
industry  to  which  it  is  justly  entitled. 

On  that  basis,  at  every  opportunity,  we  are  striving  to  help 
the  various  factors  in  the  industry  in  the  fight  that  they  may  be 
carrying  on  at  the  present  time.  There  are  many  arguments 
that  at  some  time  or  other  do  not  concern  us  directly,  but  in¬ 
directly  we  are  very  much  concerned  when  any  portion  of  the 
food  industry  is  attacked.  On  that  basis,  our  Association  is  one 
hundred  per  cent  behind  the  entire  food  industry  as  such. 

I  think  perhaps  there  has  been  too  much  conversation  and  not 
enough  action  on  this  matter  of  informative  labeling,  or  on  the 
entire  labeling  fight.  We  believe  that  what  you  need  now  is 
less  talking  and  more  action. 

On  that  theory,  we  have  been  just  literally  “swamping”  Wash- 
ingrton  with  letters  and  briefs  and  telegrams  protesting  that  the 
industry  is  not  in  favor  of  A-B-C  labeling,  that  we  believe  it  will 
be  detrimental  to  the  industry  and  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  in 
whom  all  of  us  are  most  vitally  interested.  In  the  last  analysis, 
the  consumer  must  be  satisfied.  I  am  sure  that  if  we  have  any 
other  thought  than  that  in  mind,  we  are  on  the  wrong  track. 
I  am  sure  that  the  only  reason  we  are  standing  solidly  together 
in  this  fight  is  because  we  believe  that  our  customers  will  not 
receive  the  real  information  that  is  necessary,  if  the  present 
method  of  labeling,  as  proposed,  is  carried  through. 

I  might  say  that  many  have  taken  credit  for  stopping  the 
release  that  was  to  have  been  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  through  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  got  a  little  previous  confidential  information. 
We  immediately  telegraphed  all  of  our  state  secretaries,  and 
they  immediately  telegraphed  the  President  at  Warm  Springs 
and  at  Washington,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Wallace. 

Of  course,  we  think  a  lot  of  times  that  we  have  the  advantage 
of  our  competitors,  the  chain  stores,  although  after  all  they  are 
not  competitors,  for  we  are  all  in  the  same  business.  But  I 
really  had  the  privilege  that  time  of  calling  the  chain  stores’ 
attention  to  the  fact  that  here  was  a  release  going  out 
that  was  certainly  untruthful.  To  further  check  up  on  that 
matter,  we  sent  investigators  into  the  Chicago  stores  of  a  large 
chain  corporation,  and  also  into  stores  in  Washington,  and  we 
found  that  the  so-called  A-B-C  labels  on  food  were  not  obtain¬ 
able,  and  in  most  cases  the  representatives  knew  nothing  about 
when  they  could  be  secured,  and  had  not  thought  they  were 
present  in  any  of  their  stores. 

I  do  not  know  that  we  can  do  anything  else  but  back  up  the 
canners  in  this  proposition.  If  you  have  any  method  of  attack, 
if  there  is  any  way  of  getting  this  before  the  administration, 
or  perhaps  before  the  public,  and  certainly  before  our  senators 
and  congressmen,  we  will  take  that  method  and  work  it  one 
hundred  per  cent. 

I  do  not  think  you  want  a  speech.  I  have  not  come  here  for 
that  purpose.  I  have  just  come  to  assure  you  that  we  are  one 
hundred  per  cent  behind  you,  that  we  have  a  membership  of  over 
forty  thousand  of  the  best  grocers  in  the  country,  and  that  we 
are  working  day  and  night  to  strengthen  the  food  industry. 
Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  THORNE:  Discussion  on  labeling  will  be  con¬ 
cluded  by  Mr.  Howard  A.  Orr,  of  Circleville,  Ohio,  our  Presi¬ 
dent  for  1935.  Previous  to  his  election,  he  served  ably  as  the 
Association’s  First  Vice-President.  He  was  active  in  the  can¬ 
ning  industry’s  Code  negotiations,  and  in  the  consideration  of 
marketing  agreements  last  year.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
industry’s  Committee  on  Standards  and  Labeling,  appointed  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  President’s  executive  order,  and  is  now  a  member 
of  the  Association’s  Labeling  Committee.  (Applause.) 


Address  of  Howard  A.  Orr 

First  Vice-President 
National  Canners  Association 

IT  is  as  a  member  of  that  Committee  that  I  relate  to  you  the 
principal  reasons  which  influenced  the  conclusions  of  the 
committee  and  which  in  our  opinion  furnish  the  basis  for  meet¬ 
ing  most  effectively  the  respective  interests  of  all  parties  con¬ 
cerned  in  this  vitally  important  matter. 

Although  there  have  existed  some  honest  differences  of  opinion 
within  the  industry  in  regard  to  the  efficacy  of  our  solution,  we 
feel  that  from  an  industry  viewpoint  there  could  be  no  more 
convincing  proof  of  the  soundness  of  our  position  than  to  cite 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  industry  members  who  opposed  our 
position  at  the  outset  are  now  in  complete  agreement  with  us; 
that  with  the  exception  of  one  important  geographical  group, 
all  state  and  geographical  groups  who  have  yet  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  express  themselves  formally,  have  approved  our  posi¬ 
tion.  In  short,  the  application  of  the  acid  test  of  practicability 
and  administration  has  indicated  not  only  that  the  industry  can 
live  under  this  system,  but  that  it  provides  the  basis  for  a  for¬ 
ward  advance  in  the  industry’s  position  the  like  of  which  has 
not  been  experienced  in  the  past  decade. 

Although  there  exist  some  controversial  viewpoints  between 
the  representatives  of  the  government  and  ourselves  in  our 
respective  interpretations  of  the  requirements  of  the  present 
situation,  these  differences  are  due  largely  to  the  zeal  which 
each  side  holds  toward  the  hopes  of  accomplishment  of  a 
thorough  job.  It  is  only  natural  that  a  task  so  comprehensive, 
so  devoid  of  precedent,  and  so  technical  as  this  one  would 
provoke  some  cleavages  of  opinion  in  its  consideration.  At  this 
point,  we  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  executive  order  to  which 
reference  has  been  made.  I  believe  I  represent  the  views  of 
the  committee  when  I  predict  that  five  years  hence  we  will 
regard  the  impetus  we  received  from  this  order  as  a  boon  to 
our  industry  comparable  to  that  which  the  industry  experienced 
as  a  result  of  the  innovations  which  were  inducted  by  that  great 
benefactor  of  the  food  industry,  that  practical  and  understanding 
man — Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley. 

This  ia  stated  with  the  full  consciousness  that  for  years  our 
industry  has  been  working  diligently  to  solve  the  problem  of 
more  informative  labeling  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer  on 
a  basis  that  would  be  practical  in  its  administration,  enforcible 
at  law,  and  capable  of  attaining  the  objectives  desired.  To  my 
mind,  the  lack  of  progress  in  the  solving  of  this  problem  was 
due  largely  to  the  fact  that  in  all  these  considerations  we  were 
attempting  to  cut  the  cloth  by  using  the  pattern  projected  by 
the  government  A-B-C  grades  designation,  a  system  which  we 
considered  as  impractical,  unenforcible,  and  not  in  the  broad 
interest  of  the  consumers  as  producers.  From  the  executive 
order,  however,  there  came  an  impetus  which  forced  the  follow¬ 
ing  conclusion:  If  we  were  to  discover  a  solution,  it  must  meet 
requirements  which  in  our  opinion  were  and  are  unobtainable 
under  the  so-called  A-B-C  system.  In  other  words,  inasmuch  as 
we  had  three  months  in  which  to  produce  something  which 
would  really  work,  we  would  have  to  start  at  once  to  build 
something  new  instead  of  attempting  to  repair  something  old, 
the  repair  of  which  we  had  failed  in  for  a  good  many  years. 
President  Roosevelt,  in  his  insistence  for  something  workable 
and  acceptable,  forced  us  to  seek  an  avenue  different  entirely 
from  any  which  we  had  traveled  heretofore. 

The  next  question  was,  who  is  the  most  important  person  at 
interest  in  this  matter?  Obviously,  there  could  be  only  one 
answer  to  this  query.  Our  ultimate  customer,  the  consumer. 
In  this  obvious  answer  we  seek  no  claim  to  altruism.  All  of  us 
are  at  least  striving  to  be  intelligent  business  men.  The  most 
rudimentary  concept  of  a  business  man’s  selfish  interest  lies  in 
an  appreciation  of  the  constant  necessity  of  securing  and  holding 
customers — in  our  case,  consumers.  Simultaneously  we  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  there  might  be  some  relationship  between  the 
inadequacy  of  our  existing  labeling  situation  and  our  inability 
to  secure  a  larger  portion  of  the  consumer’s  food  dollar.  There 
was  the  recognition  that  despite  the  fact  that  the  tin  can  is 
the  most  desirable  and  economical  receptacle  available  com- 
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mercially  for  the  preservation  of  food  products,  it  is  an  opaque 
object  the  contents  of  which  cannot  be  made  discernable  to  the 
housewife  prior  to  opening  through  any  medium  other  than  a 
careful,  accurate,  concise  statement  expressed  in  standardized, 
understandable  language.  Consequently,  our  first  consideration 
was  the  one  of  adequacy  from  the  standpoint  of  the  consumer. 
We  concluded  that  she  should  have  made  available  to  her  all 
the  pertinent  information  she  required  to  form  an  appraisal  of 
the  contents  of  a  can  before  she  purchased  it,  and  that  all 
informative  matter  therein  stated  should  be  based  on  objective 
tests,  the  application  of  which  would  furnish  a  basis  which 
would  enable  enforcement  agencies  to  see  to  it  that  the  state¬ 
ments  were  accurate.  Out  of  this  travail  has  been  born  “Descrip¬ 
tive  Labeling.” 

The  principal  line  of  cleavage  between  the  government’s 
position  and  ours,  as  we  see  it,  is  in  respect  to  the  matter  of 
adequacy.  We  say  that  it  is  our  obligation  to  make  as  com¬ 
pletely  available  as  possible  to  the  consumer  a  basis  for  her 
determination  of  quality  prior  to  purchase.  In  the  purchase  of 
practically  all  commodities  this  opportunity  is  available  because 
of  the  inherent  characteristics  of  most  products.  The  opaqueness 
of  the  tin  can  under  our  present  system  prevents  this.  Through 
the  meduim  of  Descriptive  Labeling,  we  propose  to  promulgate 
a  system  by  which  any  person  who  can  read  can  determine  from 
the  decriptive  phrases  appearing  upon  the  can  an  accurate  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  contents  of  that  can.  In  brief,  we  propose  to  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  method  of  “eye  selection”  by  which  consumers  can 
gauge  most  products  a  method  of  “selection  by  visualization.” 

We  say  that  is  impractical  for  any  person,  regardless  of 
their  expertness  or  other  qualifications,  to  attempt  a  summation 
of  all  the  variable  factors  which  are  bound  to  exist  in  products 
which  are  subjected  to  the  constant  vagaries  of  nature  as  ours, 
with  the  hope  that  such  summations  will  be  equivalent  to  a 
dependable  index  of  quality.  What  is  the  basis  for  such  summa¬ 
tions  when  consumers  themselves  are  not  in  agreement  as  to 
what  constitutes  the  ideal  combinations  for  various  grade  classi¬ 
fications?  To  borrow  from  a  comment  of  the  chairman  of  our 
committee:  “Standardized  grades  contemplate  a  standardized 
humanity.”  Surely  we  have  no  such  situation.  We  contend  that 
the  American  housewife  considers  herself  capable  of  deciding 
for  herself  what  she  feels  is  the  most  suitable  for  her  particular 
requirement,  and  that  she  will  embrace  the  oppoi’tunity  extended 
her  under  Descriptive  Labeling.  We  feel  that  she  will  not  be 
served  by  mere  symbolic  legends  the  very  nature  of  which 
require  that  they  be  drawn  so  loosely,  with  such  an  elastically 
between  grade  limits,  that  any  such  symbols  can  legally  repre¬ 
sent  dozens  of  answers;  that  will  result  in  a  can  marked  B  for 
sale  on  Main  Street  not  even  resembling  a  distant  relation  to 
another  can  marked  B  for  sale  on  High  Street  in  the  same 
town.  Naturally,  we  place  great  emphasis  on  this  matter  of 
adequacy  because  to  our  minds  it  represents  the  crux  of  this 
whole  matter.  If  we  appear  somewhat  over-zealous,  do  not  over¬ 
look  the  point  that  it  is  our  good  will  with  our  customers,  the 
consumer,  which  is  at  stake.  We  feel  that  Descriptive  Labeling 
goes  “all  the  way” — A,  B,  C  only  part  of  the  way,  and  we  want 
to  do  this  job  so  thoroughly  that  we  won’t  be  required  to  tackle 
a  half-fiinished  job  five  or  ten  years  from  now. 

The  comment  is  heard,  “consumers  will  not  read  what  is  on 
the  labels.”  That  criticism  is  not  consistent  with  all  that  we 
know  of  purchasing  habits  and  trends.  You  might  as  well  say 
that  a  consumer  will  not  examine  a  fresh  tomato  to  see  if  it  is 
sound  and  firm  as  well  as  red,  a  chicken  for  its  plumpness,  a 
roast  for  its  tenderness.  The  important  thing,  however,  is  that 
through  these  phrases,  based  on  definite  means  for  enforcement, 
she  is  assured  that  there  is  established  the  basis  for  perpetuating 
in  her  interest  the  kind  of  service  she  is  now  expecting  from  our 
industry. 

We  claim  that  under  A,  B,  C  the  general  plane  of  the  quality 
of  our  production  through  necessity  would  be  lowered.  This 
point  can  perhaps  be  illustrated  by  the  following  hypothetical 
case.  Assume  you  are  a  distributor  who  is  “brand  integrity” 
Conscious  and  that  it  has  been  your  practice  to  merchandise  a 
certain  choice  grade  commodity  which  will  score  from  85  to  88. 
Your  competitor  also  markets  the  same  commodity  under  a 
grade  which  he  justifiably  calls  choice.  It  is  his  custom  to  use 
merchandise  which  will  score  77  to  80.  Obviously,  you  have  to 
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pay  your  canner,  say  15  cents  per  dozen  more  than  your  com¬ 
petitor  pays  his.  This  means  that  under  most  circumstances 
your  consumer  pays  slightly  more  for  your  merchandise.  She 
is  justified  in  so  doing  and  is  satisfied  because  of  the  superior 
quality  of  your  brand.  Now  under  A,  B,  C,  both  your  brand  and 
your  competitor’s  brand  becomes  legally  B.  Why  should  the 
consumer,  who  is  informed  that  B  is  B,  pay  more  for  one  B  than 
another  B  where  all  the  other  services  are  equal?  It  is  hardly 
likely  that  your  competitor  will  pull  up  to  your  level  of  quality, 
so  there  is  no  other  way  for  you  to  keep  competitive  than  to 
come  down  to  his  level  of  quality  and  price.  I  submit  to  you  the 
query,  in  what  manner  would  the  consumer’s  interest  be  affected 
by  this  rewarding  of  lower  quality  packing  ?  The  answer 
naturally  offered  is — eventually  she  will  find  that  your  brand 
was  superior  and  will  again  insist  on  the  character  of  quality 
she  formerly  enjoyed.  But  why  invite  all  this,  when  the  adoption 
of  Descriptive  Labeling  will  prevent-  an  intensification  of  the 
chaos  in  labeling  from  which  we  are  endeavoring  to  emerge. 

In  citing  this  hypothetical  case,  we  are  mindful  of  the  fact 
that  this  industry  consists  of  various  types  of  canners.  Some 
give  quality  paramount  consideration;  some  in  their  production 
policies  place  first  the  desirability  of  producing  palatable,  whole¬ 
some  food  at  the  lowest  cost  consistent  with  such  qualifications; 
some  strive  for  a  combination  of  the  best  possible  quality  that 
can  be  produced  on  a  basis  of  cost  which  will  place  certain 
grades  in  regularly  established  resale  classes.  It  is  not  the 
thought  of  this  committee  that  the  legitimate  practices  of  any 
canner  or  class  of  canner  be  subjected  to  interference,  providing 
such  practices  are  in  the  broad  interest  of  consumers.  This  is 
the  only  view  we  can  take  because  there  is  a  definite  require¬ 
ment  in  our  social  and  economic  scheme  for  these  various  types 
of  operators.  We  do  say  that  the  industry  should  protect  the 
consumer  and  itself  by  working  out  a  method  of  describing  its 
products  so  that  the  desii-e  to  improve  quality,  to  render  avail¬ 
able  to  the  consumer  better  food,  shall  not  be  penalized  by  a 
system  bearing  the  stamp  of  government  approval  which  will 
have  the  effect  of  legalizing  chicanery,  so  confusing  the  con¬ 
sumer  in  its  operation  that  there  will  not  be  the  opportunity  for 
correcting  practices  which  we  as  a  great  industry  feel  should  be 
corrected.  We  say  that  the  system  adopted  must  be  capable 
of  indicating  to  the  consumer,  whether  she  resides  in  Maine  or 
California,  that  products  similarly  described  or  marked  must 
bear  the  same  degree  of  similarity  when  turned  out  of  a  can. 
A  departure  from  that  conviction  means  a  sharp  deviation  from 
our  fundamental  conception  of  the  difference  between  right  and 
wrong,  and  this  committee  was  not  prepared  at  its  inception 
to  take  that  position  and  is  less  prepared  to  take  it  today. 

The  thought  has  been  projected  that  in  addition  to  descriptive 
phrases  there  be  used  a  symbolic  legend.  We  have  not  felt 
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justified  in  approving  that  suggestion  because  it  is  unsound  in 
principle.  A  symbol  representing  a  summation  of  factors  is 
meaningless  unless  the  element  of  flavor  is  given  consideration, 
and  practically  everyone  agrees  that  flavor  is  intangible  and 
therefore  indefinable.  Then,  how  can  one  justify  an  attempt  to 
associate  with  a  concise,  accurate  description  a  vague  symbol, 
the  interpretation  of  which  could  not  possibly  convey  the  same 
measure  of  accuracy  in  description  as  the  phrases  already 
employed? 

The  inference  has  been  made  that  the  advertised  brand  would 
be  at  an  advantage  under  Descriptive  Labeling  and  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  under  A,  B,  C.  To  my  mind,  this  inference  is  so 
unjustified  by  facts  and  the  application  of  reasonable  judgment 
that  it  might  be  well  ignored.  As  a  canner,  however,  merchan¬ 
dising  under  brands  which  are  not  advertised,  perhaps  I  can 
gracefully  suggest  the  following  observation.  Assume  the  A, 

B,  C  system  were  adopted.  The  mere  fact  that  a  brand  has 
been  advertised  for  some  considerable  time  represents  prima 
facie  evidence  that  the  quality  marketed  under  that  brand  is 
good;  that  the  plants  of  the  advertiser  are  located  advantage¬ 
ously  as  to  raw  materials;  that  all  operating  practices  are  as 
conducive  to  quality  as  money,  brains  and  experience  can  make 
them.  Under  A,  B,  C,  although  the  advertiser  might  be  under 
some  pressure  to  lower  quality,  the  preponderance  of  probability 
is  on  the  side  that  he  would  not  yield  to  that  pressure.  Under 
such  a  set  of  circumstances,  it  is  logical  to  expect  that  the 
advertiser  would  rely  upon  the  opportunities  afforded  him  by 
his  advertising  copy  to  point  out  to  consumers  the  superiority 
of  his  A  or  B  in  contrast  with  the  average  run  of  A  or  B.  By 
what  means  could  the  packer  of  good  quality  who  had  to  market 
under  non-advertised  brands  get  over  his  story  that  his  A  or  B 
was  better  than  the  average  run  of  A  or  B.  It  is  quite  con¬ 
ceivable  to  me  that  under  such  a  situation  the  advertisers 
would  be  in  an  excellent  strategic  position  to  steal  the  show, 
particularly  as  far  as  the  upper  brackets  of  quality  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Such  a  situation  would  be  made  possible  largely  through 
the  certification  of  A,  B,  C  grades  by  government  authority,  and 
the  reliance  on  them  which  would  be  accorded  consumers  who 
would  be  unfamiliar  with  the  wide  variations  of  actual  quality 
existent  under  these  s3rmbolic  designations.  Looking  at  it  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  non-advertiser,  I  am  sure  that  competition 
within  the  industry  would  be  on  a  basis  infinitely  more  fair 
under  Descriptive  Labeling. 

It  is  thought  of  the  committee  that  in  working  out  the  various 
phrases  which  would  be  employed,  and  in  developing  the  objec¬ 
tive  tests  which  would  furnish  the  basis  for  the  use  of  such 
phrases,  every  section,  every  class  of  canner,  engaged  in  the 
production  of  the  various  types  and  grades  of  each  commodity 
will  be  represented  adequately  in  such  determinations.  I  am 
sure  the  details  connected  with  the  establishment  of  these  regu¬ 
lations  which  will  be  explained  to  you  at  length  at  this  conven¬ 
tion  will  assure  you  of  the  determination  of  the  committee  that 
all  will  be  represented  fairly. 

Descriptive  labeling  represents  an  unusually  happy  solution 
to  a  very  comprehensive  question  in  that  it  is  based  on  the 
acknowledgment  that  the  interests  of  all  parties  at  interest — 
the  consumer,  the  distributor,  the  primary  producer,  and  the 
canner — are  mutual.  By  serving  the  consumer  better,  we  lay 
the  foundation  for  a  gnreat  gain  in  consumer  confidence;  by  pro¬ 
viding  a  means  for  visualizing  our  products,  we  enable  the  con¬ 
sumer  to  purchase  in  the  manner  she  prefers  to  purchase  and 
at  the  same  time  we  provide  the  distributor,  tbe  grower,  and 
ourselves  with  an  effective  instrument  with  which  to  meet  the 
increasing  threat  of  those  competitive  products  which  have  made 
such  signal  progress  as  a  result  of  continued  improvements  in 
processing  and  transportation.  This  is  purely  a  case  where 
what  is  best  for  the  consumer  is  best  for  us.  We  have  come 
to  feel  increasingly  sure  that  the  experience  and  knowledge  we 
have  gained  from  a  long  and  honorable  history  entitles  us  to 
the  right  to  ask  that  we  be  authorized  to  serve  in  that  manner 
in  which  we  know  we  can  serve  best. 

May  I  suggest  a  ke3mote  for  this  convention.  That  we  here 
dedicate  the  entire  resources  of  this  vast  industry,  the  best 
brains  it  can  offer,  the  most  diligent  labor  it  can  muster,  to 
the  effectuation  of  a  system  of  “Descriptive  Labeling”  which 
will  be  so  workable,  so  understandable,  so  universally  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  acceptable  that  there  can  be  only  one  result — a  great 


forward  stride  in  the  industry’s  position  which  will  be  attained 
through  the  fostering  of  consumer  confidence  to  a  degree  which 
will  be  tantamount  to  opening  to  us  the  door  of  opportunity  for 
the  great  service  to  which  our  industry  aspires. 

PRESIDENT  THORNE:  The  next  speaker  is  so  well  known 
to  the  canning  industry  that  little  is  needed  in  the  way  of  an 
introduction.  For  years  he  has  wisely  guided  the  canners 
through  many  difficult  situations.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  present 
Judge  J.  Harry  Covington,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  eighteen 
years  Counsel  for  the  National  Canners  Association. 

Address  of  Judge  Harry  Covingtoit 

Counsel  for  the  National  Cannets  Association 
Washington,  D.  C. 

IT  is  with  a  feeling  of  genuine  gratification  that  one  observes 
this  convention.  Obviously,  as  indicated  by  the  very  large 
attendance,  the  members  of  the  Association  are  eager  to  play 
their  full  part  in  a  co-operative  program  for  the  benefit  of  the 
canning  industry  and  the  restoration  of  agricultural  and  indus¬ 
trial  prosperity  to  the  country. 

I  hope  I  may  with  propriety  say  that  you  are  greatly  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  official  organization  of  the  Association  in 
these  times  of  intense  Government  regulatory  activity.  From 
a  rather  intimate  opportunity  to  observe  the  functioning  of 
trade  associations,  I  think  it  simple  justice  to  say  that  few 
have  had  that  intense  and  concentrated  application  to  industry 
problems  which  has  characterized  the  National  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  through  those  charged  with  responsibility.  The  Presi* 
dent,  the  Secretary,  the  members  of  the  Administrative  Council, 
the  Legislative  and  other  Committees  have  during  the  entire 
past  year  worked  with  unremitting  energy  to  promote  the  right 
solution  of  the  varied  problems  which  have  pressed  upon  you. 
Only  to  one  who  is  constantly  in  Washington,  and  familiar  with 
the  complexity  of  those  problems,  can  there  be  a  full  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  extent  to  which  these  various  officers  have  given  of 
their  time  and  energy  in  your  behalf.  I  repeat,  therefore,  in  all 
sincerity  that  you  are  to  be  congratulated. 

Of  course,  it  is  perhaps  wise  not  to  become  too  complacent 
and  satisfied.  Charles  Dickens,  you  know,  tells  in  one  of  his 
inimitable  novels  of  London  life,  of  a  little  debating  society  of 
tailors  who  having  settled  many  great  problems  to  their  way 
of  thinking  at  one  meeting  gravely  adopted  this  resolution: 

“Resolved,  that  the  saints  of  the  earth  shall  inherit  the  same 
and  the  fullness  thereof,  and  Resolved,  that  we  are  the  saints.” 

In  these  days  of  government  by  alphabet  agencies  it  may  well 
be  that  your  inheritance  will  not  be  either  exclusive  or  full,  and 
a  continuance  of  intense  official  activity  may  well  be  your  surest 
safeguard. 

The  adage,  “Trust  in  the  Lord,  but  keep  your  powder  dry,” 
is  without  a  doubt  as  true  today  as  it  was  in  the  Puritan  days 
of  Cromwell,  and  this  is  not  said  because  of  any  belief  that  there 
is  any  desire  on  the  part  of  those  in  control  of  the  Government 
to  injure  you — on  the  contrary  I  believe  there  is  a  real  wish  to 
assure  you  a  stable  prosperity.  But  in  the  frankly  changed 
economic  era  into  which  we  have  entered,  the  manifold  pro¬ 
grams  of  legislation  and  regulation  may  impinge  upon  your 
interests  and  your  just  rights  because  theory  has  not  been  duly 
balanced  with  the  practicalities  of  your  industry.  It  is  thus 
your  duty  to  press  the  practicalities — often  unknown  to  others 
— so  as  to  temper  theory  with  honest  experience. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  problems  relating  to  the 
Canning  Code,  including  symbolic  labeling,  the  possible  use  of 
marketing  agreements  in  the  industry,  and  the  proposals  in  the 
last  Congress  for  a  general  licensing  system  by  the  Agricultural 
Administration.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  were  met  in 
such  fashion  as  to  safeguard  the  proper  interests  of  the  industry. 
In  the  time  at  my  disposal,  and  to  the  extent  of  your  reasonable 
patience,  I  should  like  to  consider  with  you  a  few  basic  matters 
of  long  range  importance. 

ATTACKS — ^During  my  long  association  with  the  canning 
industry,  going  back  to  the  days  nearly  thirty  years  ago  when 
its  problems  came  before  me  as  a  member  of  the  National  House 
of  Representatives,  I  have  been  struck  by  th§  fwt  that  canners 
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have  been  a  peculiar  target  for  criticism.  Secretary  Wallace, 
in  his  recent  book  “New  Frontiers,”  cogently  points  out  that  the 
American  people  love  to  have  what  he  calls  “personal  devils.” 
For  many  years  the  railroads  were  the  great  devil  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people — resulting  in  the  1880’s  in  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  There  followed  the  period  of  “trust  busting”  in  the  first 
decade  of  this  century.  For  many  years  Wall  Street  has  been 
the  devil  in  the  minds  of  a  great  part  of  the  American  people. 
To  a  lesser  extent  the  canning  industry  has  been  the  personal 
devil  of  many  people.  For  the  past  few  years  various  private 
consumers’  agencies  have  undertaken  ti  campaign  adversely  to 
criticize  the  quality  of  the  various  canned  foods.  Nevertheless, 
in  the  face  of  adverse  criticism  and  publicity,  I  was  gratified 
recently  to  discover  that,  roughly,  over  the  past  decade  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  canned  foods  has  generally  increased. 
In  the  course  of  the  depression  there  was  a  slight  decrease 
occasioned  largely  by  the  low  consumer  purchasing  power,  but 
from  the  statistics  it  appears  that  the  industry  may  shortly  be 
back  to  the  1930-31  level  of  consumption. 

It  is  my  considered  judgment  that  the  growth  of  the  industry 
in  the  face  of  hostile  criticism  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  adequately  organized  in  trade  associations,  and  co¬ 
operative  action  has  thus  been  possible  to  bring  home  to  the 
thinking  housewives  that  the  products  offered  to  them  have  many 
advantages  in  safety,  health,  convenience  and  food  value.  In 
this  great  work  an  outstanding  achievement  has  been  the  splen¬ 
did  service  of  the  technical  laboratories  of  the  National  Canners 
Association. 

DAMAGE  CLAIMS — Reference  to  the  present  highly  safe 
and  wholesome  standard  of  canned  foods  brings  me  to  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  matter  of  claims  for  illness  and  injury  alleged 
to  have  been  caused  by  eating  canned  foods.  With  the  constant 
adverse  criticism  of  canned  foods,  unfounded  though  such  criti¬ 
cism  be,  there  is  an  ever  present  tendency  to  attribute  an  illness 
or  injury  to  the  eating  of  a  canned  food,  if  in  fact  the  illness 
or  injury  followed  such  eating.  Lacking  a  better  diagnosis,  it 
is  easy  to  let  the  imagination  play — ^with  the  hopeful  picture  of 
damages  in  the  offing. 

The  tendency  to  assert  wholly  unwarranted  claims  has  two 
important  aspects:  First,  it  is  essential  that  the  unjustified 
character  of  such  claims  be  thoroughly  and  scientifically  ex¬ 
posed  in  order  that  the  publicity  which  they  get  may  be  success¬ 
fully  met.  Second,  is  the  equally  vital  factor  of  protecting  the 
individual  canner  against  losses  through  the  payment  of  un¬ 
justified  claims.  In  recognition  of  the  importance  of  these 
factors  there  has  been  developed  by  your  Association  its  present 
splendid  service  in  connection  with  alleged  illness  and  injury 
claims.  This  service  provides  for  the  prompt  investigation  of 
any  such  claims  reported  by  members  or  their  distributors.  The 
investigations  are  conducted  by  experienced  representatives  of 
the  Association,  and  not  only  is  experience  with  such  claims 
important  in  dealing  with  them,  but  the  problems  presented  are 
usually  extremely  technical  in  character.  It  is  essential  to  have 
an  adequate  investigation,  both  factual  and  scientific,  to  enable 
the  canner  to  determine  whether  a  claim  is  honest  or  fraudu¬ 
lent  and  whether  it  should  be  contested.  As  I  have  already 
said,  it  is  important  to  contest  false  claims  not  only  to  prevent 
loss,  but  to  protect  the  industry  as  a  whole  against  adverse 
consumer  criticism.  The  Association,  as  part  of  its  service, 
undertakes  to  contest  claims  which  appear  to  be  unjustified  and 
which  should  be  contested.  The  Association  pays  the  expense  of 
employing  medical  or  other  scientific  experts  necessary  for  suc¬ 
cessful  defense.  The  personnel  of  the  Association’s  research 
laboratories — men  skilled  in  the  technical  aspects  of  canning — 
are  available  without  charge  for  furnishing  expert  testimony 
and  the  examination  of  samples,  exhibits,  and  so  forth.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  as  you  well  know,  the  Association  now  has  a  trust  fund 
under  which  its  members  are  protected  against  excessive  judg¬ 
ments.  At  present,  the  Association  pays  from  this  trust  fund 
that  portion  of  any  judgment  in  excess  of  $3,000.00,  but  not 
over  $25,000.00.  After  a  careful  study  of  this  matter,  I  have 
determined  to  recommend  to  your  directors  that  the  Association 
liability  be  changed  so  that  protection  against  excessive  judg¬ 
ments  against  canners  begin  at  $2,000.00. 

Coming  now  to  the  main  problem  in  connection  with  these 
claims,  I  find  that  during  the  last  four  years  there  has  been  a 
decided  increase  in  their  number.  But  it  is  important  to  keep 
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in  mind  that  many  were  dismissed  when  resistance  became  evi¬ 
dent,  and  others  were  settled  for  very  small  amounts.  In  1934, 
of  the  163  suits  defended  by  the  Association,  verdicts  after  trial 
were  secured  in  only  12  cases,  and  the  maximum  amount  of  any 
judgment,  after  the  adequate  scientific  and  legal  defense  devel¬ 
oped  through  the  Association,  was  $1,000.00.  In  other  words 
the  Association  activities  sufficed  satisfactorily  to  dispose  of  all 
the  claims.  Is  there  any  situation  growing  out  of  the  admitted 
increase  in  the  number  of  claims  to  justify  the  resort  by  the 
Association  members  to  general  liability  insurance? 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  illness  and  injury  claims  against 
canners  in  the  recent  years- does  not  surprise  me.  As  you  may 
know,  many  of  the  important  life  insurance  companies  of  the 
country  now  issue  policies  of  insurance  with  provisions  for 
weekly  or  monthly  benefits  incident  to  illness  or  accident.  In 
that  field  of  insurance,  while  complete  comparative  figures  have 
not  been  made  public  by  all  the  various  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  the  consensus  among  the  actuaries  of  the  companies 
is  that  since  the  full  force  of  the  depression  began  generally 
to  be  felt  by  the  public  not  only  have  the  number  of  health  and 
accident  claims  for  alleged  illnesses  or  injuries  greatly  in¬ 
creased,  but  a  prolonged  duration  of  asserted  illness  has  de¬ 
veloped.  Three  of  the  large  life  insurance  companies,  as  shown 
by  the  authoritative  statistical  reports,  have  had  an  increase 
of  over  300  per  cent  in  the  depression  period.  It  is  the  inevit¬ 
able  result  of  the  lessened  moral  fibre  incident  to  unemploy¬ 
ments  and  financial  stress  generally.  I  have  enough  confidence 
in  our  people  to  believe  that  this  situation  will  cease  to  exist 
with  the  return  of  prosperity. 

The  number  of  claims  resulting  from  alleged  automobile  acci¬ 
dents  has  increased  in  even  a  greater  proportion.  Undeniably 
the  development  of  the  very  high  powered  car  has  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  this  increase,  but  in  addition  to  the  depression 
tendency  to  which  I  have  already  referred  it  is  believed  by  many 
insurance  experts  that  an  important  factor  in  the  increase  of 
such  claims  is  the  compulsory  liability  insurance  required  in 
many  states  and  the  knowledge  that  a  verdict,  if  there  is  no 
settlement,  will  be  paid  by  a  corporation  which  has  entered 
business  to  do  just  that  thing. 

GROUP  LIABILITY  INSURANCE— Recently  there  came  to 
my  attention  a  prospectus  of  an  indemnity  company  seeking  to 
interest  canners  in  group  liability  insurance.  It  awakened  my 
interest  in  the  problem  and  startled  me  by  the  serious  aspects 
of  it  for  the  industry.  In  investigating  alleged  claims,  the 
company  stated  that  the  work  would  be  in  charge  of  a  research 
bureau.  In  other  words  here  was  an  admission  that  such  an 
agency  is  necessary  adequately  to  investigate  damage  claims, 
and  yet,  as  you  well  know,  no  indemnity  company  could  hope  to 
develop  such  a  bureau  so  as  to  be  anywhere  near  in  efficiency 
that  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  The  force  of  experi¬ 
enced  men  would  take  years  to  train  and  the  scientific  labora¬ 
tories  could  only  approach  those  of  the  Association  as  the  result 
of  very  Iftrge  expenditure.  In  other  words  if  the  work  of  in- 
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vestigation  should  be  satisfactorily  done  by  an  indemnity  com¬ 
pany  the  great  cost  would  result  in  prohibitive  premiums. 

But,  aside  from  imperfect  investigation  of  claims  and  the 
probable  increase  of  liability  insurance  cost  to  the  canners,  there 
are  very  serious  industry  hazards  implicit  in  such  insurance. 
All  insurance  and  indemnity  companies  must  operate  on  an 
actuarial  basis,  that  is  to  say  the  cost  of  settlement  is  weighed 
against  the  cost  of  defense.  The  indemnity  company  has  no 
stake  in  the  canning  industry  as  has  the  National  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation,  representing  as  it  does  the  permanent  welfare  of  the 
industry.  Thus  many  small  claims — entirely  unfounded  in  fact 
— would  be  settled.  Secrecy  in  such  matters  is  impossible,  and 
the  public  estimate  of  the  safety  and  wholesomeness  of  canned 
foods  would  be  lowered  with  a  reflex  injury  to  the  industry  of 
the  most  serious  character. 

Finally,  while  it  is  a  natural  incident  of  the  industry  trade 
association  to  play  a  part  in  protecting  those  in  the  industry 
from  alleged  claims  of  illness  and  injury  from  eating  canned 
foods  without  a  public  opinion  developing  therefrom,  the  moment 
it  became  generally  known  that  the  canners  were  pursuing  the 
practice  of  insuring  themselves  in  indemnity  companies  against 
injuries  to  the  public  health  a  serious  decline  in  public  approval 
of  canned  foods  would  take  place.  I  urge  you,  therefore,  with 
all  earnestness  not  to  consider  any  such  destructive  course. 

LABELING — The  outstanding  importance  to  the  industry  of  a 
favorable  consumer  attitude  naturally  results  in  a  consideration 
of  the  subject  of  labeling,  a  subject  which  has  been  discussed 
from  every  viewpoint  for  more  than  a  year.  The  right  solution 
of  the  labeling  problem  is  a  matter  which  merits  the  best  and 
most  constructive  thought  in  the  industry. 

Undoubtedly  during  the  convention  there  will  be  much  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  possibly  some  confusion,  on  the  subject.  I  deem 
it  important  that  all  of  you  canners,  before  going  into  the  intri¬ 
cate  details  and  the  arguments  involved  in  this  problem,  con¬ 
sider  a  few  underlying  and,  I  believe,  fundamental  aspects  of 
this  problem.  There  is  always  the  tendency  at  conventions  to 
lose  sight  of  the  forest  because  of  intense  concentration  on  the 
trees. 

At  the  outset  I  should  like  to  recall  to  your  minds  a  remark 
made  by  Woodrow  Wilson  about  1912.  He  stated,  although  I 
do  not  recall  the  exact  w’ords,  that  we  must  always  remember 
that  we  are  dealing  with  a  nation  a  continent  in  size,  and  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  rules  applicable  to  that  entire 
continent.  In  passing  I  might  say  that  failure  to  recognize  this 
principle  has  led  to  many  of  the  NRA  difficulties,  and  that  the 
major  successes  of  the  AAA  have  been  in  those  cases  where  it 
was  able  to  develop  a  program  applicable  to  a  particular  section 
rather  than  to  the  country  as  a  whole. 

I  assume  that  every  canner  realizes  that  the  movement  for 
more  informative  labeling  has  reached  the  point  where  the  indus¬ 
try  as  a  w'hole  must  catch  up  with  those  canners  who  already 
apprehend  the  desire  of  the  American  housewife  for  more  infoi’- 
mation- concerning  what  is  offered  to  her  in  an  opaque  container. 
You  w'ill  encounter,  I  imagine,  even  in  this  convention  some 
feeling  that  nothing  should  be  done,  that  you  are  all  right  as 
you  are,  and  that  labeling  agitation  will  blow'  over.  This  no 
man  conversant  with  the  I'ealities  of  the  industry  believes. 
Moreover,  the  canning  industry  as  a  whole  wants  to  give  the 
consumer  more  information.  In  this  there  is  no  disagreement 
with  any  group.  Government  official,  or  other  interested  person. 

The  question  turns  as  I  see  it  on  tw'o  matters;  First,  what 
information  is  to  be  given;  and  second,  is  the  method  to  be  used 
in  presenting  such  information  one  that  will  result  in  the  infor¬ 
mation  being  accurate  and  useful.  Stating  this  another  way, 
the  question  comes  down  simply,  first,  to  selecting  those  items 
of  information  which  the  housewife  wants  to  get  and  which  it 
is  practicable  to  give  her,  and,  second,  upon  working  out  legally 
enforceable  methods  of  insuring  that  what  is  stated  on  the  label 
is  true.  These  two  requirements  are  closely  bound  up.  The 
first  without  the  second  would  be  worthless,  and  the  selection  of 
labeling  subject  matter  is  limited  by  the  requirement  that  it 
must  be  enforceable. 

As  to  the  question  what  kind  of  information  should  be  stated 
on  the  label,  I  am  convinced  that  what  the  American  housewife 
wants  is  a  series  of  descriptions  characteristic  of  the  product 
of  its  method  of  preparation,  and  indicative  of  the  purpose  for 


which  it  may  be  used.  These  include  variety,  size,  count,  liquid 
in  which  packed,  and  to  some  degree  workmanship.  Remember¬ 
ing  that  our  selection  is  limited  by  the  requirement  of  enforce¬ 
ability,  I  feel  that  these  are  enforceable  descriptions. 

I  am  thoi'oughly  persuaded,  however,  that  the  American  house¬ 
wife  is  not  standardized.  One  woman  may  want  sliced  peaches 
in  light  syrup,  another  in  heavy.  Another  prefers  halves  of 
peaches,  irrespective  of  syrup,  because  she  wants  to  serve  them 
in  that  form.  One  woman  prefers  green  asparagus,  another 
prefers  white.  One  woman  prefers  large  sized  peas,  another 
small.  A  woman  buying  corn  to  make  fritters  is  not  particu¬ 
larly  concerned  with  appearances — a  woman  buying  corn  for  a 
vegetable  platter  may  be. 

From  the  consideration  involved  in  appropriate  labeling  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  obvious  purpose  of  the  industry  would  be 
completely  defeated  if  it  endeavored  to  sum  up  by  any  arbitrary 
system  of  calculation  of  the  factors  I  have  referred  to  into  one 
single  designation  of  grade.  The  collective  symbol  simply  would 
not  tell  the  housewife  what  she  wants  to  know.  Moreover,  the 
use  of  a  collective  symbol  v.’ould  be,  in  my  judgment,  deceptive 
if  it  excluded  the  factor  of  flavor.  When  we  come  to  the  factor 
of  fiavor  we  encounter  not  only  the  virtual  impossibility  of 
making  one  rule  for  a  variety  of  sections  producing  the  same 
commodity,  but  we  also  encounter  the  problem  of  enforceability. 
Flavor  is  in  truth  as  subjective  as  beauty. 

As  a  brief  example  of  the  methods  of  thought  on  this  subject 
by  which  one  can  lift  himself  by  his  own  bootstraps,  I  would 
like  to  deal  for  a  moment  with  the  suggestion  that  flavor  can 
be  disregarded  because  all  the  other  factors  combine  to  give  the 
flavor.  If  this  were  true,  it  would  mean  that  the  factor  of 
flavor  should  not  be  counted  in  the  numerical  acrobatics  by 
which  the  proper  collective  symbol  is  reached.  But  in  all  foods 
the  quality  of  taste  or  flavor  is  esKcvtial.  Any  single  symbol 
which  purports  to  tell  what  is  in  the  can  and  is  computed  irre¬ 
spective  of  flavor  is  necessarily  grossly  deceptive.  The  inclu¬ 
sion  of  flavor  makes  enforcement  impossible.  And,  to  repeat, 
basically  the  collective  symbol  cannot  give  the  housewife  the 
information  which  she  wants. 

I  have  not  undertaken  to  consider  here  other  aspects  of  this 
problem,  including  the  cogent  argument  that  the  use  of  single 
grades  inevitably  results  in  packing  down  to  a  grade,  and  the 
unanswerable  objection  that  under  a  collective  grading  system 
we  would  interfere  with  the  relative  position  of  various  can¬ 
ning  areas.  I  believe,  quite  decidedly,  any  man  who  approaches 
this  problem  with  an  open  mind  must  agree,  that  the  use  of 
individual  descriptive  terms  is  the  only  fair  and  enforceable 
method  of  presenting  truthful  information  to  the  consumer. 

As  to  the  objections  that  adequate  and  fair  descriptive  label¬ 
ing  is  not  practicable  I  have  no  opinion  of  my  own.  But  the 
question  has  been  canvassed  by  experienced  canners  and  they 
are  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  is  practicable  as  a  canning 
operating  matter.  Imaginary  difficulties  of  innumerable  labels 
being  required  should  be  disregarded.  The  industry,  as  I  have 
said,  must  meet  the  problem,  and  while  I  do  not  say  it  can  be 
met  without  some  change  in  methods,  I  am  not  inclined  to  weigh 
seriously  the  objection  on  the  part  of  a  few  that  a  method  care¬ 
fully  thought  out  by  experienced  canners  won’t  work. 

Finally,  I  am  afraid  the  problem  of  enforceability  of  the  A, 
B,  C,  or  symbolic  grade  system,  for  canned  foods  is  too  often 
overlooked.  A  quality  giade  if  it  includes  all  the  factors  in¬ 
volved,  including  flavor,  will  embrace  intangible  characteristics 
not  susceptible  to  physical  or  objective  tests  upon  which  con¬ 
victions  for  violations  of  law  can  be  secured.  If  the  prescribed 
grade  does  not  embrace  those  characteristics  it  may  not  only 
be  misleading  but  positively  deceptive  to  the  consumer. 

ACTIONS  AT  WASHINGTON— Now  I  should  like  to  gener¬ 
alize  for  a  few  moments,  but  do  so  with  emphasis.  The  Con¬ 
gress  is  now  in  session.  Its  very  definite  attitude  will  be  that 
it  has  a  pronounced  mandate  from  the  people  to  continue  expen¬ 
sive  Federal  regulation  of  agriculture  and  industry.  Many 
F’ederal  legislative  proposals  affecting  canners  in  the  canning 
industry  will  undoubtedly  be  made.  Some  already  have  been. 

It  is  reasonable  to  be  expected  that  the  National  Recovery 
Act  will  be  modified.  Just  what  form  this  new  statute  will 
take,  and  what  powers  will  be  conferred  on  the  National  Re¬ 
covery  Administration  and  on  the  various  Code  Authorities,  it 
is  too  early  to  tell.  Informed  observers  are  clear  that  the  labor 
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provisions  of  the  various  codes  will  be  continued  as  will  some 
form  of  the  famous  Section  *7  (a).  Whether  production  con¬ 
trol,  price  fixing,  open  price  schemes  and  the  like  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  is  a  more  debatable  question.  At  the  present  time  there 
is  being  conducted  in  Washington  a  very  complete  investigation 
by  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Board  itself  into  these 
subjects. 

There  is  a  certainty  that  amendments  affecting  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Administration  will  be  introduced.  Those 
attempted  last  June  were,  you  will  recall,  defeated.  But  we  are 
reliably  informed  that  new  amendments  will  be  sought.  These 
will  be  aimed  primarily  at  confirming  the  power  now  claimed 
by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  to  issue  licenses 
even  in  the  absence  of  a  marketing  agreement.  The  new  pro¬ 
posals,  it  is  believed,  will  be  so  drawn  as  to  contemplate  mar¬ 
keting  agreements  with  growers  and  the  licensing  of  not  only 
the  growers  but  the  processors  and  perhaps  the  distributors  of 
the  particular  product.  This  means  that  if  a  control  scheme — 
such  as  you  are  all  familiar  with — is  proposed  and  the  canners 
deem  it  unwise  and  perhaps  unreasonable,  but  the  growers  be¬ 
lieve  it  reasonable  and  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra¬ 
tion  agrees  with  them,  such  control  scheme  will  be  put  into 
effect  and  licenses  issued  to  all  canners.  These  amendments 
will  be  of  vital  importance  to  the  canning  industry. 

LICENSES — Speaking  as  your  counsel,  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
conferring  the  unrestrained  power  implicit  in  the  licensing 
scheme  upon  any  group  of  individuals.  Under  special  circum¬ 
stances  in  those  few  industries  which  are  of  the  nature  of  a 
vital  public  utility  or  a  public  service,  it  may  conceivably  be 
necessary  to  use  a  degree  of  control  similar  to  that  implied  in 
the  license,  but  I  might  mention  that  in  such  cases  there  has 
always  been  the  necessary  corollary  of  an  assured  fair  return 
on  investment.  Moreover,  I  am  not  persuaded  that  in  the  can¬ 
ning  industry  at  present — nor  in  the  food  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  generally — it  is  necessary  in  order  to  promote  either  re¬ 
covery  or  reform  for  Congress  to  grant  the  power  to  issue 
licenses  against  the  will  of  these  industries. 

NEW  PURE  FOOD  LAW — A  new  food  and  drug  bill  has 
already  been  introduced  by  Senator  Copeland.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion,  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  new 
food  and  drug  legislation  is  necessary.  There  is  little  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  some  such  legislation  will  be  passed.  Our  efforts 
should  be  devoted  to  cooperating  in  this  movement — ^which  is 
necessary  to  protect  the  American  public — and  endeavor  to  see 
to  it  that  the  provisions  of  the  legislation  are  practicable  and 
feasible  of  enforcement.  Senator  Copeland,  its  sponsor,  is  well 
versed  in  the  subject  and  I  do  not  anticipate  that  he  will  let 
the  matter  get  out  of  hand.  I  am  glad  to  state  that  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  bill  follows  very  closely  the  bill  he  introduced  in  the  last 
Congress,  and  upon  which  extended  hearings  were  held.  It  is 
in  fact  essentially  the  same,  and  with  a  few  changes  which  do 
not  interfere  with  his  purpose  it  should  be  acceptable  to  the 
industry. 

DON’T  FIGHT  CHANGE — In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to 
impress  upon  you  the  great  fundamental  fact  that  we  live  in  a 
changing  world.  Business  and  industry  have  for  too  long  a 
time  remained  static  in  their  view  as  to  the  propriety  of  com¬ 
plete  freedom  from  restraint.  I  should  not  fulfill  my  full  duty 
as  your  counsel  if  I  did  not  urge  upon  you  a  broad  and  states¬ 
manlike  conception  of  the  realities  as  they  exist  in  our  country. 
The  American  civilization  of  today  both  in  its  nature  and  its 
needs  has  become  a  radically  different  civilization  in  terms  of 
which  our  forefathers  determined  the  major  patterns  and  de¬ 
signed  the  major  institutions  of  our  political,  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  life. 

Twenty  years  ago  I  heard  the  late  Chief  Justice  White,  in  the 
only  public  address  he  made  after  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Court,  chastise  the  public  for  constant  resort  to  the  Constitution 
to  block  intelligent  progress.  He  said  there  was  great  danger 
in  “the  general  impression  that  the  Constitution  is  but  a  barrier 
to  progress  instead  of  being  the  broad  highway  through  which 
alone  true  progress  may  be  enjoyed.” 

So  early  as  1830  Justice  Henry  Baldwin,  one  of  our  gn:’eat 
Supreme  Court  Justices  of  the  past,  wrote: 

“The  history  and  spirit  of  the  times,  past  and  present,  ad¬ 
monish  us  that  new  visions  of  the  Constitution  will  be  promul¬ 


gated  to  meet  the  ever  varying  source  of  political  events  and 
aspirations  of  power.” 

Some  days  ago  the  Supreme  Court  decided  the  so-called  Oil 
Case,  a  case  involving  a  minor  Section  of  the  National  Recovery 
Act.  Undoubtedly  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
this  decision.  But  as  I  read  it,  it  will  not  constitute  any  ser¬ 
ious  impediment  to  increased  Government  regulation.  In  that 
case,  there  was  no  question  of  what  Congress  could  do — ^the 
sole  point  was  whether  the  forms  had  been  observed  in  the 
matter  of  delegating  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
administrative  officials.  I  am  certain  that  one  effect  of  the 
decision  will  be  to  provide  in  legislation  an  adequate  guide  for 
further  Federal  Regulation;  and  I  am  likewise  persuaded  that 
observance  of  the  limitations  required  in  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  will  not  seriously  impede  the  general  program  of  the 
Administration. 

The  great  economic  fact  is  that  business  has  become  national. 
No  large  part  of  our  social  and  industrial  fabric  can  now  be 
compressed  into  separate  State  units.  Commerce  in  its  full 
sense  is  both  traffic  and  intercourse,  and  the  gradual  revolution 
which  has  been  already  accomplished  in  our  country  by  science, 
invention,  and  business  management  has  resulted  in  making 
nearly  all  commerce  that  which  is  confided  to  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  regulate  and  control.  And  whether  one  likes  it  or 
not,  the  field,  within  which  regulation  and  control  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  may  be  confined  by  judicial  review  of  the  legislative  power, 
is  a  constantly  narrowing  one.  If,  therefore,  that  regulation 
and  control  is  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  normal  tradition  of 
our  democratic  institutions  and  thus  recognizes  private  enter¬ 
prise,  self  reliance  and  the  greatest  degree  of  political  liberty 
which  is  consistent  with  the  protection  of  the  security  of  all 
our  people  for  that  general  welfare  of  which  the  Constitution 
speaks,  it  will  be  because  the  genius  and  energy  of  the  leaders 
of  our  business  world,  their  flexible  intelligence,  if  you  please, 
is  directed  toward  a  resolute  and  constructive  guidance  of  our 
legislature;  it  will  not  be  because  of  any  forcible  attempt  to 
return  to  the  simple  relationships  of  a  by-gone  day  and  to  an 
economic  system  which  we  all  must  know  in  our  hearts  and 
minds  has  been  ended  by  the  inexorable  logic  of  events  in  the 
whole  world. 

The  greatest  of  English  economists,  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  the 
last  years  of  his  life,  said  “The  future  of  mankind  will  be 
gravely  imperiled  if  great  questions  are  left  to  be  fought  out 
between  ignorant  change  and  ignorant  opposition  to  change.” 

A  great  English  statesman.  Viscount  Morley,  said  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago: 

“Great  economic  and  social  forces  flow  with  tidal  sweep  over 
communities  only  half  conscious  of  that  which  is  befalling  them. 
Wise  statesmen  are  those  who  foresee  what  time  is  thus  bring¬ 
ing,  and  try  to  shape  institutions  and  to  mould  men’s  thought 
and  purpose  in  accordance  with  the  change  that  is  silently  sur¬ 
rounding  them.” 

The  problem  of  our  time,  the  problem  upon  which  our  genius 
and  judgment  must  focus  is  the  determination  of  the  degree  of 
governmental  activity  in  our  economic  affairs  which  is  wise  and 
necessary  alike  for  the  social  welfare  of  our  whole  people  and 
the  preservation  under  democratic  institutions  of  that  right  of 
private  enterprise  which  stimulates  the  spirit  of  self  reliance 
and  assures  gain  to  the  industrious  and  thrifty. 

My  friends,  you  cannot  expect  by  sullen  silence,  or  even 
vociferous  objection,  to  check  the  rampant  roving  in  the  great 
field  of  economic  and  social  welfare  of  those  who  are  determined 
to  gallop  even  though  they  know  not  how  to  select  a  safe  road. 
The  restless  state  of  the  masses  in  the  whole  world  impels 
action — in  our  country  as  much  as  in  any  other.  You  are  of  a 
great  industry,  you  are  a  very  important  group  in  our  complex 
national  life,  and  you  must  have  the  ingenuity  and  force, 
through  common  counsel  and  constructive  thought,  to  make  a 
definite  and  imposing  contribution  to  that  general  understand¬ 
ing  of  our  affairs  which  will  shape  our  public  men’s  purpose 
and  action,  so  as  to  accord  with  the  changes  which  time  and 
events  have  wrought,  while  there  is  also  preserved  in  all  their 
vigor  the  private  rights  and  political  liberty  which  is  funda¬ 
mental  in  our  democratic  institutions. 

PRESIDENT  THORNE:  We  have  one  more  speaker.  The 
labeling  question  is  related  to  the  legislative  question,  and  the 
solution  of  the  labeling  question  may  well  be  incorporated  in  a 
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revised  food  law.  There  are  a  lot  of  other  legislative  questions. 
You  will  remember  that  the  Board  of  Directors,  at  its  meeting 
in  Chicago,  on  November  9,  1934,  authorized  the  Association’s 
Legislative  Committee  to  act  for  it  on  matters  of  legislation 
affecting  the  industry.  At  the  same  meeting,  the  Board  author¬ 
ized  the  appointment  of  a  special  committee  to  confer  with  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  with  reference  to  the 
amendments  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  now  being  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  administration. 

You  will  now  hear  from  the  Chairman  of  these  Committees, 
Mr.  E.  B.  Cosgrove,  Le  Sueur,  Minn. 

Address  of  E.  B.  Cosgrove 


you  have  probably  heard  the  expression,  “Is  my  face  red?” 

Mine  is  when  I  have  to  get  up  and  address  this  group  after 
every  phase  of  this  subject  has  been  touched  upon. 

Judge  Covington  has  outlined  to  you  S-5,  and  he  has  discussed 
that.  Copies  of  the  pertinent  parts  of  S-5  relating  to  this  in¬ 
dustry  are  either  in  your  hands  now  or  are  available. 

It  is  suggested  that  every  member  of  the  industry  study  care¬ 
fully  that  bill  and  make  known  to  the  Legislative  Committee 
any  suggestions  or  criticisms  of  it.  It  is  not  contemplated  that 
there  will  not  be  sufficient  time  to  exhaustively  study  that  bill 
in  order  to  crystallize  the  policy  of  the  Legislative  Committee. 

The  so-called  Dunne  bill  has  become  available  today.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  no  thorough  criticism  of  that  will  be  available  until  after 
the  convention.  The  amendments  to  NRA  and  AAA  are  not 
available  at  all. 

Recognizing  that  situation,  your  Board  of  Directors  yesterday 
delegated  to  the  Legislative  Committee,  the  right,  in  consulta¬ 
tion  Avith  Counsel,  to  study  these  legislative  matters  as  they 
come  up,  and  crystallize  the  policy  of  the  Association,  and  make 
that  policy  known  to  the  proper  committees  of  Congress. 

The  one  thing  which  Judge  Covington  did  not  speak  of  today 
was.  Where  do  we  go  with  the  proposal  of  the  Labeling  Com¬ 
mittee?  Obviously,  this  convention,  when  it  first  met,  was  con¬ 
fronted  with  two  possibilities.  We  could  attempt  to  block  all 
legislation,  and  proceed  along  the  Code  lines  on  which  we  are 
now  operating.  There  are  many  reasons  why  that  did  not  seem 
feasible.  Time  after  time,  at  marketing  agreement  hearings 
and  at  Code  hearings,  we  said  to  the  men  most  active  in  grade 
labeling,  “This  is  not  a  proper  matter  for  Code  discussion;  this 
is  a  legislative  question.” 

Therefore,  if  we  now  go  to  Congress  and  say  in  turn,  “This 
is  not  a  proper  matter  for  legislative  discussion;  this  should  be 
included  in  the  Code,”  we  are  going  to  be  in  a  tough  spot.  Ob¬ 
viously,  we  must  take  a  definite  position. 

The  Copeland  Bill,  as  it  now  stands,  does  not  call  for  labeling 
beyond  the  intention  of  McNary-Mapes.  It  will  need  some 
clarification  to  make  it  perfectly  clear,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
Mr.  Copeland  does  not  intend,  in  that  bill,  to  give  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  the  right  to  define  more  than  one  standard  of 
quality. 

Your  Board  of  Directors,  yesterday  authorized  the  Labeling 
Committee  to  proceed  to  present  to  Congress  proposals  for 
incorporating  into  the  law  of  the  land  regulations  which  will 
make  possible  descriptive  labeling.  I  wanted  you  to  know  that 
action  was  taken  by  your  Board  of  Directors  yesterday. 

What  form  that  will  take  will  depend  entirely  upon  political 
strategy.  It  might  conceivably  be  preferable  to  have  descrip¬ 
tive  labeling  incorporated  in  a  bill  by  itself.  It  may  be  better 
strategy  and  better  politics  to  attempt  to  have  that  incorporated 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Copeland  bill  or  other  bills  that  may 
be  presented  to  Congress. 

In  common  with  the  other  matters  which  you  are  going  to 
entrust  to  the  Legislative  Committee,  your  Board  of  Directors 
gave  the  Legislative  Committee,  in  fact,  directed  them,  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  incorporate  descriptive  labeling  into  the  law  of  the  land. 
That  completes  my  report.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  THORNE:  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  fine 
attendance  this  afternoon,  and  the  close  attention  during  the 
long  session.  We  shall  now  stand  adjourned. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  5  o’clock. 


Annual  Address 

By  President  E.  S.  Thome 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 


CUSTOM  requires  from  the  President  of  the  National  Can- 
ners  Association  not  an  inaugural  address  but  an  annual 
report.  This  is  fortunate,  I  believe,  because  however  well  ac¬ 
quainted  any  member  of  our  organization  may  be  with  the 
various  activities  of  the  Association,  a  year’s  experience  as 
president  gives  him  an  insight  into  and  an  understanding  of  the 
Association’s  work  that  he  could  acquire  in  no  other  way. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  a  president’s  term  of  office  covers  only  a 
year  or  two  while  the  Association  is  carrying  on  work  like 
scientific  research  that  had  its  beginnings  twenty  years  or  more 
ago.  It  is  entirely  natural  that  the  immediate  and  pressing 
problems  which  arise  during  the  year  or  two  that  the  president 
serves  should  tend  to  throw  the  rest  of  things  somewhat  out  of 
perspective.  For  that  reason,  I  believe  every  member  of  the 
Association  should  not  only  read  but  give  careful  study  to  the 
report  submitted  by  our  Secretary,  which  furnishes  a  record  of 
the  work  carried  on  during  the  past  year  by  the  various  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  Association  and  likewise  presents  a  record  of  the 
negotiations  up  to  the  present  time  on  both  the  code  and  labeling 
question. 

So  far  as  the  code  is  concerned,  the  Association  finished  the 
task  it  had  undertaken  for  the  industry  when  the  code  was 
approved  by  the  President  last  May.  Thereafter  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  code  devolved  upon  the  Code  Authority,  an 
organization  entirely  separate  from  the  Association. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  code  was  approved,  however, 
left  to  the  industry,  and  therefore  to  the  Association,  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  labeling,  and  this  problem  remains  the  most  pressing 
question  now  confronting  the  industry.  It  is  a  pressing  ques¬ 
tion,  not  because  it  is  new  but  because  the  code  and  the  prospec¬ 
tive  revision  of  the  food  laws  have  focused  attention  upon  it. 

The  entire  history  of  the  National  Canners  Association  has 
been  one  of  sincere  cooperation  with  the  authorities  charged 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  and  this 
cooperation  has  been  attested  by  representatives  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.  The  Association  has  opposed  any 
amendments  of  the  food  laws  that  would  weaken  the  protection 
they  afford  to  the  consumer  and  the  industry.  More  than  that, 
it  was  the  canning  industry  which,  on  its  own  initiative  and 
through  its  own  strenuous  effort,  secured  enactment  of  the 
McNary-Mapes  amendment  to  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act — an 
amendment  designed  primarily  to  protect  the  consumer  ag;ainst 
substandard  quality  foods  masquerading  as  products  of  superior 
quality. 

The  industry  is  not  opposed  to  such  revision  of  the  food  laws 
as  experience  in  its  enforcement  has  shown  to  be  necessary. 
It  does  oppose,  however,  revisions  which  go  beyond  the  needs 
in  this  respect  and  which  would  subject  the  industry  to  unnec¬ 
essary  or  arbitrary  regulations  without  commensurate  benefits 
to  the  consumer  public. 

The  industry  has  long  sought  a  solution  to  the  labeling  ques¬ 
tion — a  solution  that  would  be  helpful  to  the  consumer,  practical 
for  the  industry,  and  enforcible  from  the  standpoint  of  the  food 
authorities.  The  great  majority  of  canners  believe  that  descrip¬ 
tive  labeling  fully  meets  these  three  requirements.  The  subject 
will  be  presented  and  discussed  in  detail  at  this  convention,  and 
the  deliberations  at  this  meeting  should  do  much  toward  carry¬ 
ing  forward  the  plans  to  make  the  system  effective  at  an  early 
date. 

There  is  no  need  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  work 
that  has  been  done,  and  remains  to  be  done,  on  the  problems 
that  are  now  pressing  for  solution — ^those  relating  to  codes, 
marketing  agreements,  revision  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
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Act  and  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  labeling,  etc. ;  but  I  think  that 
because  of  the  attention  given  to  them  during  the  last  year  or 
two,  the  industry  as  a  whole  may  fail  to  realize  the  need  of  our 
carrying  on  and  extending  wherever  necessary  the  activities  and 
services  that  have  been  the  real  foundation  of  the  Association’s 
work. 

It  is  gratifying  that  the  financial  condition  of  the  Association 
during  the  past  year  has  permitted  the  research  laboratories  to 
resume  field  work,  which  for  a  time  had  been  curtailed.  This 
work  is  not  only  an  integral  part  of  the  long-time  research 
program,  but  also  provides  direct,  helpful  assistance  to  indi¬ 
vidual  canners  and  groups  of  canners  having  a  common  prob¬ 
lem.  Many  canners  feel,  no  doubt,  that  research  work  is  some¬ 
thing  far  removed  from  them  and  their  everyday  problems. 
Field  work  by  the  laboratories  is,  I  believe,  the  best  way  of 
bringing  to  the  industry  a  better  realization  of  the  purpose  and 
benefits  of  research.  I  recommend  that  the  field  work  be  not 
only  continued  but  expanded,  and  that  the  program  of  basic 
research  be  carried  forward  with  fully  adequate  provisions  for 
facilities  and  personnel. 

Work  in  the  field  of  raw  products  research  has  likewise  been 
curtailed  during  the  past  year  or  two.  This  work,  I  believe, 
.should  be  resumed  as  early  as  practicable.  Agricultural  re¬ 
search  is  a  long-time  project  and  from  the  Association’s  point 
of  view  is  largely  a  matter  of  organization.  The  Raw  Products 
Research  Bureau  has  not  developed  the  direct  service  phase  of 
its  work,  but  I  believe  that  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
need  for  such  a  service  and  the  benefit  that  would  come  from  it, 
so  that  should  it  prove  desirable,  the  work  of  the  Bureau  may 
be  extended  in  that  direction. 

The  establishment  of  the  Division  of  Statistics  is,  I  believe, 
one  of  the  best  steps  that  the  Association  has  taken  in  recent 
years.  I  feel  confident  that  what  the  division  has  accomplished 
during  the  period  it  has  been  in  operation  has  demonstrated 
both  the  need  for  such  a  service  and  the  value  it  will  be  alike 
to  the  industry  and  the  individual  canner.  The  Division  has 
set  up  a  program  the  expansion  of  which  lies  directly  in  the 
hands  of  the  individual  canner.  This  expansion  will  cost  the 
canner  only  one  thing — his  cooperation.  I  recommend  that  the 
statistical  program  be  developed  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with 
sound  work,  and  I  urge  upon  individual  canners  that  they  give 
the  Division  the  cooperation  that  is  essential  to  the  realization 
of  this  program. 

The  Home  Economics  Division  was  established  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  primarily  as  a  medium  that  could  interpret  the  research 
findings  of  the  Association’s  laboratories  to  workers  in  the  home 
economics  field  and  it  has  done  effective  work  in  that  direction. 
Further  need  has  now  developed  for  means  of  bringing  to  the 
home  economics  workers  proper  interpretation  of  the  policies 
of  the  Association  as  they  relate  to  subjects  of  interest  to  home 
economists.  Accordingly  the  Administrative  Council  has  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  consider  the  development  of  the  home 
economics  work  and  this  committee  will  report  its  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Whatever  demands  the  service  as  president  may  make  upon 
the  time  and  energies  of  the  canner  who  fills  that  office,  there 
are  compensations  that  more  than  balance  the  account.  No 
industry,  I  am  sure,  includes  in  its  membership  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  men  who  are  ready  to  meet  every  call  for  service. 
There  is  no  way  to  measure  the  satisfaction  one  has  in  working 
with  men  of  this  character,  nor  is  there  any  way  to  express 
adequately  the  gratitude  that  I  feel  due  to  them  for  their  un- 
.selfish  support  and  cooperation. 

My  experience,  I  believe,  is  like  that  of  my  predecessors  in 
that  it  is  difficult  to  find  words  in  which  to  express  a  proper 
measure  of  appreciation  for  the  helpful  assistance  and  guidance 
of  our  Secretary,  Frank  E.  Gorrell.  Not  only  wise  in  counsel, 
but  patient,  tactful  and  considerate,  he  has  been  a  tower  of 
strength  to  everyone  who  has  served  as  President  of  the 
Association. 


Report  of  F.  W.  Lafrentz  &  Co.,  Certified  Public  Accountants 
Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

January  8,  1935. 

Finance  and  Executive  Committees, 

National  Canners  Association, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sirs: 

We  have  audited  the  accounts  of  the  General  Fund  and  Re¬ 
search  Laboratories  of  the  National  Canners  Association  from 
January  7,  1934,  to  January  5,  1935. 

Our  report,  including  three  exhibits,  is  as  follows: 

EXHIBIT 

“A”  STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DIS¬ 

BURSEMENTS— GENERAL  FUND 
“B”  STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DIS¬ 

BURSEMENTS— WASHINGTON  RESEARCH  LAB¬ 
ORATORIES 

“C”  STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DIS¬ 

BURSEMENTS— WESTERN  BRANCH  LABORA¬ 
TORIES 

The  cash  on  deposit  was  reconciled  with  bank  statement,  and 
Confirmed  at  the  Riggs  National  Bank. 

The  assets,  according  to  the  records,  are  as  follows: 


Assets 


CURRENT: 

Cash  in  Riggs  National 
Bank,  Washington, 

D.  C.:  General  Fund  $70,424.55 
From  Sale  of  Batavian 
Petroleum  Company 
Bond  .  11,363.22 


Washington  Research 

Laboratory  . 

Advances  to  be  re¬ 
funded  . 

Advances  to  Western 
Branch  Laboratory, 
to  be  accounted  for.... 


$81,787.77 

4,133.37  $85,921.14 

23.73 

1,149.64 


Reserve  Fund  —  U.  S. 

Obligations  .  $50,000.00 

General  Fund  —  Indus¬ 
trial  Bonds,  cost 

$17,062.13  .  18,000.00 

Total  Current  Assets 
FIXED: 

Land,  Building  and  Equipment,  322 
Battery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

— at  cost .  $100,000.00 

Land  and  Buildings,  1739  H  St., 

N.  W.— at  cost .  96,377.54 

Land  and  Buildings,  805  18th  St., 

N.  W. — at  cost .  23,400.49 

Office  Furniture  and  Laboratory 
Equipment,  Washington,  D.  C. — 
assessed  value .  9,500.00 


$87,094.51 


68,000.00 

$155,094.51 


229,278.03 


$384,372.54 


There  is  held  to  the  credit  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Indenture 
Fund  $50,000.00  in  U,  S.  Obligations. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  books  show  Membership 
Dues  uncollected  for  1934  and  prior  years  to  the  amount  of 
$15,612.01. 

The  property  of  the  Association  is  insured  against  loss  by  fire, 
as  follows: 

Office  and  Laboratory  Furniture  and  Fixtures,  Washington, 
D.  C.: 
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Canners  Exchange  Subscribers; 

Policy  No.  205515  expires  January  17,  1935 .  $5,000.00 

Policy  No.  207637  expires  June  16,  1935 .  15,000.00 

Policy  No.  209983  expires  October  1,  1935 .  5,000.00 

Policy  No.  210300  expires  October  1,  1935 .  1,000.00 


$26,000.00 


Building  No.  1739  H  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.: 


Canners  Exchange  Subscribers: 

Policy  No.  205515  expires  Jafluary  17,  1935 .  $10,000.00 

Policy  No.  207159  expires  May  25,  1935 .  30,000.00 

Policy  No.  209200  expires  August  26,  1935 .  10,000.00 

Policy  No.  209435  expires  September  10,  1935..  10,000.00 

Policy  No.  209990  expires  October  1,  1935..; .  5,000.00 

Policy  No.  210219  expires  October  15,  1935 .  5,000.00 

Policy  No.  210809  expires  November  16,  1935..  5,000.00 


Disbursements 


Legal  Department . 

Legal  Service  Investigation . 

Salaries — Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retaries  and  Stenographers,  and  Janitors . 

Traveling  Expenses — Secretary  and  Assistants . 

Printing,  Stationery  and  Supplies . 

Printing  Members  List . 

Postage  . 

Telegrams,  Telephone,  Expressage  and  Freight . 

Bureau  of  Raw  Products . 

Information  Division . 

Research  Information  and  Investigations . 

Special  Publicity . 

President’s  Expense . 

Home  Economics  Division . 

Building  Repairs  and  New  Oil  Burner . 


$75,000.00 


Premises  No.  805  18th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.: 


Building: 

Canners  Exchange  Subscribers: 

Policy  No.  206950  expires  May  11,  1935 .  $10,000.00 


Furniture  and  Equipment: 

Canners  Exchange  Subscribers: 

Policy  No.  210264  expires  October  17,  1935 .  $3,000.00 


Public  Liability  and  Employees  Insurance: 

Travelers  Insurance  Co.: 

Policy  No.  UB  8046338  expires  November  30, 

1935  .  $70,000.00 

Policy  No.  HP  7847549  expires  November  30, 

1935  .  20,000.00 


Special  Expense: 

Traveling  Expenses  Code  and  Spe¬ 
cial  Committees . 

Administrative  Council  and  Board 

of  Directors . 

Printing  Unofficial  copies  Code . 

Extra  Work . 

Telegrams,  Telephone  in  connection 
with  Code  and  Other  Committees 
Postage  in  connection  with  Code 

and  Other  Committees . 

Printing  and  Supplies  in  connection 
with  Code  and  Other  Committees 
Extra  Legal  Expenses: 


1933  .  $5,000.00 

1934  .  10,000.00 


$5,088.57 

10,248.75 

1,657.55 

600.41 

3,678.23 

1,221.00 

605.44 


15,000.00 


$90,000.00 


Our  examination  of  the  financial  operations  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  together  with  the  assurance  of  the  Treasurer,  shows  that 
the  Association  is  on  a  cash  basis,  except  one  unadjusted  item 
in  connection  with  the  authorized  Canadian  Survey  and  $2,304.51 
due  for  investigations  for  Research  Information  and  Investi¬ 
gations  Division. 

The  $50,000.00  U.  S.  Obligations  of  the  Reserve  Fund  and  the 
$50,000.00  U.  S.  Obligations  of  the  Trust  Indenture  Fund  and 
the  $18,000.00  Industrial  Bonds  of  the  General  Fund  were  in¬ 
spected  on  October  23,  1934,  at  the  Riggs  National  Bank  by 
three  parties  having  access  to  the  Association’s  safe  deposit  box. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  W.  Lafrentz  &  Co. 

Certified  Puhlie  Aecountants. 

EXHIBIT  “A” 

STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSE¬ 
MENTS— GENERAL  FUND 
From  January  7,  1934,  to  January  5,  1935 


Receipts 

Members  Dues .  $265,917.17 

Contributions  from  Canners  Advertising  Committee  67,661.46 

General  Dues .  5,455.00 

Directory — Advertisements  in  and  Sale  of .  1,106.43 

Interest  .  4,421.43 

Canners  Advertising  Committee — refunded .  915.96 

Advances  Refunded .  5,108.50 

Advances  to  Washington  Research  Laboratories, 

refunded — Exhibit  “B” .  22,375.49 

Advances  to  Western  Branch  Laboratories,  re¬ 
funded — Exhibit  “C” .  20,294.75 

Proceeds  of  Sale  of  Securities — Batavian  Petro¬ 
leum  Co.,  P.  V.  $10,000.00 .  11,363.22 


$404,619.41 

Cash  on  hand,  January  7,  1934: 

General  Fund .  9,321.05 


$413,940.46 


Forward . . . 

General  Expense . 

Conventions  . 

Northwest  Branch  Laboratories . 

Payment  of  Loan  and  Interest . 

Insurance  and  Taxes . 

Accountant’s  Fees . 

Expenses  of  Special  Labeling  Com¬ 
mittees  first  appointed  pursuant  to 
Presidential  Order*  and  thereafter 
for  the  development  of  the  labeling 
program : 

Traveling  Expenses  of  Committee 

attending  Meetings . 

Independent  Survey  of  Canadian 
Experience  with  grade  labeling, 
conducted  by  General  Marketing 
Counselors,  Inc . 

Expenses  incurred  by  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association  for  the  account 
of  this  Association,  and  reim¬ 


bursed  to  it: 

For  advertising 
placed  in  National 
and  State  Journals, 

October  and  No¬ 
vember,  1934 .  $2,239.50 

For  preparation, 
mimeographing 
and  mailing  of  bul¬ 
letins  .  2,538.58 

For  travel  expenses 
incident  to  bulletin 
preparation,  etc .  266.62 

For  advance  against 
December,  19  34, 
expenses  .  3,955.30 


$4,599.80 


3,600.00 


9,000.00 


$6,000.00 

31,404.30 

36,601.56 

1,025.82 

2,906.93 

585.00 

2,400.40 

2,161.79 

12,842.52 

12,112.32 

38,607.17 

400.00 

1,200.00 

7,187.63 

3,534.34 


38,099.95 


$197,069.73 

$314.79 

1,379.40 

3,000.00 

13,595.63 

2,181.18 

125.00 
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Miscellaneous  expenses 
in  connection  with 
Meetings  and  Re¬ 
ports  of  Special  Com¬ 
mittees  : 

For  Printing  and 

Supplies  . 

For  Extra  Help . 

For  Postagre,  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  . 


$572.49 

305.05 

2,069.60  2,947.14 


Advances  to  be  refunded . 

Statistical  Division . 

Proportion  Washington  Research  Laboratories — 

Exhibit  “B” . 

Proportion  Western  Branch  Laboratories — Exhibit 

“C”  . 

Advanced  to  Washington  Research  Laboratories — 

Exhibit  “B” . 

Advanced  to  Western  Branch  Laboratories — Ex¬ 
hibit  “C” . 


Disbursements 


Salaries — Chief,  Asst’s.  and  Stenographers .  $47,948.87 

Traveling  Expenses — Chief  and  Assistants .  2,765.08 

Fuel,  Gas,  Electricity  and  Water .  1,848.62 

Publications  .  536.15 

Springers  and  Perforations .  4.21 

Bacteriological  Investigation .  2,301.30 

Vitamin  Work .  4,089.20 

Miscellaneous  .  3,694.93 

20  146.94  Special  Chemical  Studies . .  344.70 

’  Advances  from  General  Fund,  refunded — Exhibit 

“A”  .  22,375.49 


23.73 

6,203.23 


$85,908.55 


31,766.53 

18,989.95 

18,366.63 


Cash  on  hand,  January  5,  1935,  Riggs  National 

Bank  .  4,133.37 


$90,041.92 


18,989.95 


Cash  on  hand,  January  5,  1935,  Riggs 
National  Bank: 


$332,152.69 


EXHIBIT  “C” 


General  Fund .  $70,424.55 

Proceeds  from  Sale  of  Batavian 

Petroleum  Co.  Bond .  11,363.22  81,787.77 


STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSE¬ 
MENTS— WESTERN  BRANCH  LABORATORIES 
From  January  7,  1934,  to  January  5,  1935 


$413,940.46 

=  Receipts 


NOTE: 

Cash  on  hand: 

General  Fund .  $81,787.77 

Washington  Research  Labora¬ 
tories  .  4,133.37  $85,921.14 


General  Fund — Bonds  transferred  from  Pen¬ 
sion  Fund,  cost  $17,062.13 .  18,000.00 

Trust  Indenture  Fund — U.  S.  Obligations .  50,000.00 

Reserve  Fund — U.  S.  Obligations .  50,000.00 


Total  Cash  and  Securities,  January  5,  1935, 
per  records . ; .  $203,921.14 


American  Can  Company .  $20,294.75 

General  Fund — Exhibit  “A” .  18,989.95 

Advanced  from  General  Fund — Exhibit  “A” .  18,989.95 

Contributions  .  583.95 

Refunds  .  377.70 


$59,236.30 

Balance,  January  7,  1934,  per  report  previously 
rendered  .  922.34 


$60,158.64 


*  The  Administrative  Order  approving  the  personnel  of  this 
Committee,  as  recommended  for  approval  by  Division  Admin¬ 
istrator  Armin  W.  Riley,  on  July  31,  1934,  provided  that  “the 
expenses  of  the  above  designated  Committee  shall  not  be  borne 
by  the  National  Recovery  Administration.”  It  was  therefore 
necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  President’s  order  that  the 
National  Canners  Association  pay  these  expenses. 


EXHIBIT  “B” 

STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSE¬ 
MENTS— WASHINGTON  RESEARCH  LABORATORIES 
From  January  7,  1934,  to  January  5,  1935 

Receipts 


American  Can  Company .  $28,658.76 

Continental  Can  Company .  11,250.00 

.  General  Fund — Exhibit  “A,” .  31,766.53 

Advanced  from  General  Fund — Exhibit  “A,” .  18,366.63 


$90,041.92 


Disbursements 


Salaries  .  $21,512.55 

Traveling  Expenses .  1,725.21 

Insurance  and  Taxes .  1,694.67 

Telephone  and  Telegrams .  307.62 

Printing  and  Supplies .  223.96 

Laboratory  Supplies .  1,374.27 

Gas,  Electricity  and  Water .  1,246.39 

Experimental  Packs .  292.63 

Postage  .  111.66 

University  of  California .  9,000.00 

General  Expense .  762.21 

Miscellaneous  .  463.08 

Advances  from  General  Fund  refunded — Exhibit 
“A”  .  20,294.75 


$59,009.00 

Balance  to  be  accounted  for  by  J.  R.  Esty,  Chief, 
according  to  the  records  of  the  National  Canners 
Association,  at  January  5,  1935 .  1,149.64 


$60,158.64 
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The  MORRAL  DOUBLE 
Corn  Husking  Machine 

WITH  ALL  STEEL  HUSKING  ROLLS 

The  Fastest  and  Best  Husker  in  use.  Guaranteed  to 
do  good  work  when  operated  at  a  speed  of  180  ears  per 
minute. 


Mannfacturers  of 
Corn  Husking  Machines, 
Com  Catting  Machines, 
For  Cream  Style  Com, 
Whole  Grain  Corn  Cutters, 
Labeling  Machines, 

And  other  Machinerjr. 


STOOPS  PACKING  COBIPANY 
Van  Wert,  Ohio 

Morral  Brothers  Oct.  19,  1934 

Morral,  Ohio 
Gentlemen ; 

After  having  completed  our  Corn  pack  this  season,  we  would  like 
to  let  you  know  wo  were  very  well  satisfied  with  your  Double  Motor 
Driven  Husking  Machines. 

We  think  your  all-steel  rolls,  on  your  husking  machines,  are  far 
superior  to  rubber  rolls  for  husking  and  up  keep,  as  our  rolls  are  as 
good  at  the  end  of  our  pack  as  they  were  before  starting. 

We  are  also  well  pleased  with  your  Cutters,  which  gave  us  very 
satisfactory  service. 

We  were  exceptionally  satisfied  with  the  results  of  your  new  Com 
Cutter  with  the  Rotary  Scraping  Device,  as  this  Cutter  will  save 
many  cases  of  Cora  that  would  otherwise  be  left  on  the  cob  with 
other  types  of  scraping  methods. 

After  a  thorough  experience  with  your  Cutters  and  Buskers,  we 
find  your  machines  to  have  extra  capacity,  take  up  no  more  space, 
and  do  the  work  completely. 

Any  time  you  desire  to  have  anyone  visit  our  plant  and  inspect  the 
machines,  we  shall  be  glad  to  permit  same. 

Very  truly  yours,  THE  STOOPS  PACKING  COMPANY 
By  James  Stoops 


Brown  Boggs  Foundry  & 
Machine  Co.,  Ltd. 
Hamilton.  Ont.,  Canada 
Sole  Agents  for  Canada 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPAIVY,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Commission 

Gunned  ^ooJs  and  Ganne^n  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  L.  S.  A. 


Q' _ 

V 


BALTIMOR.E>  MD. 


LITHOGRAPHING 
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Annual  Report 

By  Secretary  Frank  E.  Gorrell 
Washington,  D.  C. 

-r  HE  NATIONAL  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION  has  closed  the 
I  busiest  year  of  its  existence.  It  has,  without  any  solicitation, 
made  substantial  gains  in  membership,  and  the  service  that  it 
provides  for  its  members  has  been  much  more  generally  utilized 
than  usual.  The  regular  routine  of  the  organization  is  sufficient 
to  keep  the  staff  more  than  busy,  and  the  finishing  of  work  on 
the  Code,  combined  with  work  resulting  from  the  Executive 
Order  on  labeling  issued  at  the  time  the  Code  was  signed,  made 
it  necessary  to  increase  the  staff  somewhat.  This  has  enabled 
the  Association  to  give  an  increased  membership  service. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  state  that  the  finances  of  the  Association 
are  in  good  shape,  the  collection  of  membership  dues  has  been 
satisfactory,  and  the  amount  of  unpaid  dues  is  much  smaller 
than  usual. 

The  Association  is  entering  its  twenty-ninth  year  with  the 
largest  membership  it  has  ever  had,  and  it  is  sincerely  hoped 
that  the  service  of  the  Association  will  continue  to  merit  the 
confidence  of  a  great  portion  of  the  canning  industry  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  its  financial  support. 

Approval  of  the  canners’  code  last  May  left  unsolved  a  prob¬ 
lem  that  had  been  one  of  the  principal  causes  for  the  prolonged 
code  negotiations.  The  labeling  question  came  up  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  these  negotiations;  it  remained  after  the  negotiations 
had  been  completed;  it  received  much  time  and  attention  from 
both  the  industry  and  the  Association  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year;  it  is  the  chief  subject  before  the  canners  at  the  present 
convention. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  set  out  in  detail  the 
history  of  the  industry’s  efforts  to  arrive  at  a  solution  of  the 
question,  because  the  Association  has  endeavored  to  keep  the 
members  of  the  industry  currently  informed  of  developments  as 
they  occurred.  Later  in  this  report,  however,  is  a  brief  state¬ 
ment  of  the  negotiations  since  last  year’s  convention  on  both 
the  code  and  the  labeling  question. 

Problems  involved  in  interpretation  of  the  code  as  applied  to 
their  individual  businesses  and  unfavorable  crop  growing  con¬ 
ditions  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  combined  with  other 
problems  of  the  canner  to  make  the  year  one  of  unusual  stress 
on  the  industry.  This  situation  was  reflected,  of  course,  in  the 
Association’s  activities,  of  which  this  report  furnishes  a  con¬ 
densed  record.  On  the  other  hand,  the  industry  has  had  during 
the  year  an  improved  market  for  its  products  and  enters  the 
new  year  in  good  position  to  benefit  from  improvement  in 
general  business  conditions. 

Grateful  acknowledgment  was  made  in  last  year’s  report  to 
the  officers,  directors  and  committee  members  of  the  Association 
for  their  helpful  cooperation,  often  at  a  sacrifice  of  time  and 
energy  needed  in  their  own  businesses,  in  carrying  on  the 
Association’s  work  on  behalf  of  the  industry.  The  continuance 
of  that  cooperation  during  the  year  just  past  has  done  much  to 
strengthen  the  Association  and  to  make  its  work  effective. 

The  Secretary  desires  likewise  to  express  his  appreciation  to 
the  staff  for  its  continued  loyalty  and  support. 

FINANCES  AND  MEMBERSHIP 

The  budget  for  1934  as  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
was  subsequently  revised  by  the  Administrative  Council  in 
October  because  of  some  unexpected  expenses  incident  to  the 
year’s  work.  The  budget  provided  for  expenditures  amounting 
to  approximately  $279,720.  The  actual  expenses  were  approxi¬ 
mately  $281,100.  The  budget  presented  last  January  indicated 
an  anticipated  income  from  dues  of  $235,500.  The  actual  col¬ 
lection  of  dues  amounted  to  $265,917.17. 

During  the  year  a  contribution  was  received  from  the  Canners’ 
Advertising  Committee  amounting  to  $67,661.46.  This  fund  has 
been  used  in  part  to  cover  expenditures  on  code  work,  while  the 
remainder  is  being  expended  for  educational  activities  on 
labeling. 

Some  losses  in  membership  occurred  during  the  year  through 
resignation  and  other  causes,  but  new  members  added  make  a 


net  gain  of  37  in  the  membership.  The  increase  in  pack  repre-  ■ 

sented  by  new  members,  both  seasonal  and  non-seasonal,  B 

amounts  to  4,450,000  cases.  B 

The  last  annual  statement  showed  the  Association  had  a  note 
in  bank  for  $13,500.  This  note  has  been  paid.  The  non-active 
General  Fund  of  the  Association  has  to  its  credit  $11,363.22, 
which  is  the  proceeds  of  a  sale  of  bonds  of  the  Batavian 
Petroleum  Company. 

Under  authorization  of  the  Administrative  Council  about 
$3,600  has  been  spent  during  the  year  installing  new  heating 
apparatus  and  making  a  number  of  needed  repairs  to  the 
building. 

The  cash  balance  in  the  Riggs  Bank,  according  to  a  statement 
rendered  by  the  auditing  committee,  amounts  to  $81,787.77, 
which  includes  proceeds  of  $11,363.22  from  the  sale  of  the 
Batavian  Petroleum  Company  bonds.  The  details  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  finances  are  given  in  the  report  of  the  Treasurer,  which 
is  available  in  printed  form. 

PRESIDENT  EDWIN  S.  THORNE 

Without  previous  notice  President  Thorne  was  drafted  at  last 
year’s  convention  to  serve  as  another  “depression”  president, 
and  he  has  wisely  guided  the  policies  of  the  Association  thiough 
a  most  trying  and  strenuous  year.  His  duties  required  that  he 
give  considerable  time  to  Association  work,  both  in  Washington 
and  elsewhere,  and  he  has  responded  to  his  duties  in  just  the 
manner  his  friends  would  expect.  The  Secretary  and  his 
associates  desire  to  express  deep  gratitude  for  Mr.  Thorne’s  I 
kindliness,  his  unfailing  consideration,  and  his  ability  to  think 
through  every  problem,  no  matter  how  complex. 

DEATH  OF  JAMES  MOORE 

The  untimely  death  of  James  Moore,  former  President  of  the 
National  Canners  Association,  was  a  terrific  shock  to  his  many 
friends.  Mr.  Moore  served  as  President  of  the  Association 
during  one  of  the  most  trying  periods  of  both  the  industry  and 
the  Association.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  his  contribution 
through  wise  counsel  and  other  assistance  was  invaluable.  After 
retiring  from  the  presidency  he  occupied  important  positions 
on  both  committees  and  conferences.  When  the  history  of  the 
National  Canners  Association  is  written,  the  name  of  James 
Moore  will  have  a  prominent  place. 

CANNING  CODE 

The  report  submitted  at  last  year’s  convention  brought  the 
record  of  the  code  negotiations  down  to  the  Executive  Order  of 
January  8,  1934,  which  transferred  administration  of  codes  for 
the  food  industries  to  the  National  Recovery  Administration. 
Canners  are  generally  familiar  with  the  negotiations  that  took 
place  after  the  convention,  but  it  seems  desirable  to  summarize 
them  so  that,  with  the  facts  presented  in  last  year’s  report,  the 
membership  of  the  Association  may  have  the  record  complete  to 
the  present  time. 

At  a  series  of  conferences  and  meetings  prior  to  last  year’s 
convention,  in  which  representatives  of  the  National  Recovery 
Administration  participated,  the  proposed  code  underwent 
various  revisions,  and  in  its  revised  form  was  presented  at,  and 
approved  by,  the  opening  session  of  the  Association  convention. 
Thereafter  the  National  Recovery  Administration  approved  the 
code  for  public  hearing,  which  was  set  for  February  7th. 

The  hearing  extended  over  two  days,  and  the  testimony  pre¬ 
sented  was  printed  one  week  later  in  a  volume  of  172  pages  and 
sent  to  every  canner  in  the  country.  The  Association  on  Febru¬ 
ary  15th  filed  with  the  National  Recovery  Administration  a 
statement  on  the  proposed  code  supplementary  to  the  evidence 
presented  at  the  hearing. 

THE  GROCERY  MANUFACTURING  CODE— During  the 
code  negotiations,  both  before  and  after  the  public  hearing  on 
the  Canning  Code,  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  industry 
to  relinquish  its  efforts  for  a  code  of  its  own  and  to  agree  to 
come  under  the  code  proposed  for  the  distribution  functions  of 
the  grocery  manufacturing  industry.  At  the  annual  convention 
in  January,  1934,  the  Association  adopted  a  resolution,  which 
was  transmitted  to  Mr.  Arthur  D.  Whiteside,  then  Administrator 
of  Division  6,  NRA,  expressing  the  desire  of  the  industry  to 
have  a  code  of  its  own. 
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As  a  result  of  this  action  and  a  later  conference  with  Mr. 
Whiteside,  the  industry  was  relieved  of  pressure  until  late  in 
March,  when  a  hearing  was  held  on  the  proposed  grocery  manu¬ 
facturing  code.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Whiteside  had  been 
succeeded  as  Division  Administrator  by  Mr.  Armin  W.  Riley. 
Counsel  for  the  Association  appeared  at  this  hearing  and  entered 
formal  protest  against  inclusion  of  the  canning  industry  under 
the  grocery  manufactui'ing  code. 

NEGOTIATIONS  FOLLOWING  PUBLIC  HEARING— From 
the  middle  of  February  to  early  in  April  there  were  continuous 
negotiations  with  the  NRA,  particularly  on  hours  and  wages 
and  on  the  trade  practice  questions  of  brokerage  and  labeling. 
On  April  5th  the  Association  received  a  draft  of  the  proposed 
code  for  the  industry,  and  this  draft  was  considered  on  April 
10th  by  the  Administrative  Council  and  on  the  11th  by  a  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  Administrative  Council,  Section  Chair¬ 
men  and  officers  of  state  canners  associations,  at  which  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  NRA  was  present. 

On  April  11th  the  Board  of  Directors  approved  the  April  5th 
draft  of  the  code  with  revisions  recommended  by  the  Adminis¬ 
trative  Council.  The  Board  authorized  the  President  of  the 
Association  to  assent  to  the  code  as  approved,  with  such  changes 
as  might  be  necessary  to  clarify  and  coordinate  its  various 
provisions,  and  also  authorized  the  Executive  Officers  to  amend 
the  by-laws  of  the  Association  so  as  to  harmonize  them  with 
the  National  Recovery  Act. 

On  April  19th  the  Association  received  from  the  NRA  a 
reused  draft  of  the  code  as  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
on  April  11th,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Association’s  counsel.  The 
letter  transmitting  this  draft  advised  the  Association  that  the 
Administration  had  decided  that  all  food  manufacturers’  codes 
should  contain  a  clause  on  diversion  of  brokerage.  Thereupon 
the  Association  polled  the  Code  Committee,  Board  of  Directors 
and  Administrative  Council  for  their  approval  or  disapproval  of 
the  proposed  brokerage  clause,  with  the  result  that  a  practically 
even  vote  was  recorded  for  and  against  inclusion  of  the  clause. 
This  fact  was  communicated  to  the  National  Recovery  Adminis¬ 
tration,  with  the  statement  that  in  view  of  this  the  President 
of  the  Association  took  the  position  that  he  could  not  assent  to 
insertion  of  the  clause. 

Formal  assent  to  the  code  was  filed  with  the  National  Recovery 
Administration  by  President  Thorne  on  April  21st.  Following 
that  date  the  Association  took  such  action  as  was  found  neces¬ 
sary  with  regard  to  its  by-laws  and  the  request  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Administration  as  to  addition  of  a  clause 
regarding  marketing  agreements.  These  were  adjusted  appar¬ 
ently  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  NRA  by  the  end  of  April,  but 
the  code  was  not  signed  until  May  29th. 

The  delay,  which  the  Association  vigorously  protested,  was 
due  to  the  desire  of  the  Division  Administrator  to  incorporate 
in  the  code  provisions  on  brokerage  and  grade  labeling,  and 
on  May  21st  the  Association  advised  the  NRA  that  because  of 
the  situation  an  early  meeting  of  the  Code  Authority,  Board  of 
Directors  and  Administrative  Council  was  contemplated.  On 
May  22nd  this  meeting  was  called  for  June  3rd. 

APPROVAL  OF  CODE  AND  SELECTION  OF  CODE 
AUTHORITY — When  the  code  was  approved  by  President  Roose¬ 
velt  on  May  29th  he  issued  an  executive  order  on  standards  and 
labels,  and  when  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Association  met 
on  June  3rd  they  completed  the  selection  of  members  of  the 
Code  Authority  and  also  appointed  a  committee,  with  power 
to  act,  to  select  the  industry  committee  required  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Order  with  respect  to  standards  and  labeling  requirements. 
The  Code  Authority  as  selected  also  held  an  informal  meeting 
to  organize  and  prepare  for  its  work. 

As  it  was  required  that  the  membership  of  the  Code  Authority 
be  approved  by  NRA.  the  list  of  members  was  formally  sub¬ 
mitted  on  June  7.  The  administration  member  of  the  Code 
Authority  was  announced  on  June  14th  and  on  June  19th  the 
NRA  announced  approval  of  the  list  of  members  as  submitted 
by  the  industry. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Code  Authority,  the  Association 
bad  completed  its  task  of  assisting  the  industry  in  the  negotia¬ 
tion  of  a  code.  Pending  the  organization  of  the  Code  Authority’s 
woik  and  the  establishment  of  its  own  headquarters  and  office 
staff,  the  Association  undertook  for  the  Code  Authority  such 


duties  as  the  Association  was  in  position  to  perform.  This 
continued  until  about  the  middle  of  July,  when  the  Code 
Authority  selected  an  executive  secretary,  assembled  a  staff, 
and  opened  its  own  offices. 

RELATION  TO  OTHER  CODES — Throughout  the  canning 
code  negotiations  questions  arose  as  to  the  inclusion  under 
this  code  of  various  branches  of  the  industry,  as  well  as  to  the 
relation  of  the  canning  code  to  the  code  proposed  for  grocery 
manufacturers. 

In  May,  1934,  the  NRA  approved  a  separate  code  for  the 
salmon  canning  industry,  which  became  effective  May  28th.  The 
NRA  also  approved  a  supplementary  code  for  the  California 
sardine  processing  industry,  under  the  general  fishery  industry 
code,  effective  May  7th.  The  New  England  sardine  canning 
industry  likewise  was  placed  under  a  code  supplementary  to  the 
general  fishery  industry  code,  effective  December  18th. 

On  September  25th  the  NRA  announced  its  approval  of 
petitions  filed  by  the  tuna.  Pacific  clam,  and  South  Atlantic- 
Gulf  shrimp  and  oyster  canners  to  be  excluded  from  the  fisheries 
code  and  included  under  the  canning  code.  By  a  later  order, 
in  November,  the  clam  canning  industry  as  a  whole  was  placed 
under,  the  canning  code. 

In  December  the  NRA  approved  an  order  that  placed  bulR 
kraut  manufacturers  under  the  canning  code. 

The  long  pending  question  of  a  general  code  for  grocery 
manufacturers  was  answered  on  September  22nd,  when  the 
NRA  announced  its  approval  of  a  grocery  manufacturing  code 
which  was  offered  to  all  uncodified  grocery  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  and  also  as  an  optional  code  to  those  industries  which 
already  have  their  own  code  approved. 

LABELING  QUESTION 

The  Executive  Order  of  May  29th  required  that  “the  industry 
shall  designate  a  committee  whose  membership  shall  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Administrator  and  who  shall  cooperate 
with  the  Administrator  in  the  formulation  of  standards  of 
quality  for  products  of  the  industry  and  to  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  Administrator  within  ninety  days  for  the  inclusion 
in  said  Code  of  provisions  with  respect  to  such  standards  and 
labeling  requirements.” 

As  previously  stated,  the  selection  of  this  committee  was 
entrusted  to  an  appointing  committee  authorized  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  on  June  3rd.  The  committee  required 
by  the  Executive  Order  was  selected  with  unusual  care  in  order 
that  it  might  adequately  represent  the  industry  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  character  of  products,  size  and  geographical  distribu¬ 
tion  of  establishments,  and  views  of  canners  on  grading  and 
labeling.  The  list  of  members  was  submitted  to  the  National 
Recovery  Administration  on  June  25th.  It  included  one  member 
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chosen  by  the  Division  Administrator  in  charge  of  the  Canning 
Code.  On  July  7th  the  NRA  approved  the  list  and  named  three 
members  not  affiliated  with  the  industry  to  act  in  an  advisory 
capacity. 

EVENTS  FOLLOWING  COMMITTEE’S  PRELIMINARY 
REPORT — At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Standards  and  Labels 
Committee,  on  July  9-12th,  the  Committee  prepared  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Division  Administrator  (on  July  13th)  a  prelimin¬ 
ary  report  embodying  various  recommendations,  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  upon  his  approval  the  Committee  would  proceed  to 
carry  out  the  various  activities.  The  Committee  was  not  there¬ 
after  directly  informed  of  the  views  of  the  Division  Adminis¬ 
trator,  but  on  August  1st  the  NRA  issued  a  press  statement 
summarizing  adverse  reports  the  Division  Administrator  had 
received  from  the  government  advisory  committee  he  had 
appointed. 

On  August  16th  a  press  statement  by  the  NRA  announced 
the  appointment  by  the  Division  Administrator  of  a  committee 
of  wholesale  grocers  and  chain  store  operators  to  advise  the 
Administration  on  the  addition  of  grade  and  labeling  provisions 
to  the  Canning  Code.  The  following  day  another  press  state¬ 
ment  announced  confirmation  of  an  agreement  between  a  large 
chain  store  company  and  the  Division  Administrator  by  which 
this  chain  store  would  use  all  canned  food  grades  that  were 
then,  or  may  be  in  the  future,  promulgated  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  A  third  release,  on  August  18th,  announced  the 
receipt  of  a  telegram  from  the  national  association  of  chain 
stores  stating  that  representatives  of  this  organization  had 
agreed  immediately  to  urge  the  adoption  of  the  standards 
established  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  to  assist  in 
the  establishing  of  consistent  standards  where  they  do  not 
exist,  also  to  adopt  informative  labeling  on  all  canned  food 
labels. 

PROPOSAL  TO  DEVELOP  DESCRIPTIVE  LABELING— In 
the  absence  of  direct  information  from  the  Division  Adminis¬ 
trator,  and  in  view  of  the  negotiations  evidently  being  under¬ 
taken  with  others  than  canners,  the  Standards  and  Labels  Com¬ 
mittee  met  on  August  28th  to  take  such  action  as  might  be 
appropriate.  As  the  result  of  this  meeting  the  Committee  on 
August  30th  submitted  a  further  report  to  the  Division  Adminis¬ 
trator  proposing  the  development  of  a  descriptive  labeling  plan 
as  an  alternative  to  grade  labeling,  which  the  Committee  had 
definitely  disapproved.  The  Committee  agreed  to  submit  definite 
descriptive  labeling  recommendations  for  at  least  four  important 
products. 

The  Committee  had  pointed  out  to  the  Division  Administrator 
that  the  90-day  period  within  which  it  was  required  to  make 
its  report  and  recommendations  had  practically  elapsed  and 
requested  a  further  like  period.  The  Division  Administrator 
agreed  to  a  30-day  extension.  The  Standards  and  Labels  Com¬ 
mittee,  in  accordance  with  the  procedure  outlined  to  the  Division 
Administrator,  thereupon  appointed  the  necessary  sub¬ 
committees,  22  in  number,  to  carry  on  its  studies  and  work. 

SUBMITTAL  OF  FINAL  REPORT— On  September  26th  the 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Labels  submitted  its  report  with 
specific  recommendations  for  amendment  of  the  Canning  Code 
to  provide  for  the  descriptive  labeling  of  seven  important  canned 
foods,  and  with  information  as  to  progress  on  plans  for  other 
products  and  procedure  for  extending  the  system  to  cover  the 
various  other  products  of  the  industry.  This  report  completed 
"^e  work  of  the  Committee  appointed  pursuant  to  the  Executive 
Order. 

The  Code  Authority  for  the  Canning  Industry  on  October  17th 
transmitted  to  the  Division  Administrator  its  endorsement  of 
the  Committee’s  report. 

PROVISION  FOR  FURTHER  DEVELOPMENT  OF  LABEL¬ 
ING  PLANS — On  October  20th  the  Administrative  Council  of 
the  Association  formally  approved  the  report  of  the  Standards 
and  Labels  Committee,  approved  the  appointment  of  the  industry 
members  of  the  Committee  as  an  Association  Committee  on 
Descriptive  Labeling,  urged  further  development  of  the  descrip¬ 
tive  plan,  recommended  the  adoption  of  descriptive  labeling  by 
the  industry  when  and  as  new  label  supplies  are  required,  and 
recommended  to  the  Code  Authority  active  continuation  of  its 
efforts  to  have  the  Canning  Code  amended  to  include  the  pro¬ 


visions  recommended  in  the  final  report  of  the  Standards  and 
Labels  Committee. 

On  November  9th  the  labeling  question  and  its  relation  to  the 
prospective  revision  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  at  the  next 
session  of  Congress  were  brought  before  the  Board  of  Directors 
at  a  meeting  in  Chicago,  to  which  were  also  invited  the  members 
of  the  Administrative  Council,  Section  Chairmen,  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  state  canners’  associations  and  distributors’  organi¬ 
zations.  The  Board  voted  unanimous  approval  of  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Standards  and  Labels  and  commended  the 
Committee  for  its  comprehensive  and  constructive  work  in 
preparing  the  plan  for  descriptive  labeling.  Representatives  of 
eighteen  state  associations  likewise  voiced  their  approval  of 
the  Committee’s  report. 

Representatives  of  the  National- American  Wholesale  Grocers 
Association  and  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers 
expressed  their  approval  of  the  descriptive  labeling  plan  and 
their  opposition  to  grade  labeling,  and  a  statement  was  read 
from  the  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America  express¬ 
ing  similar  views. 

In  view  of  the  anticipated  revision  of  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  and  other  legislative  proposals  that  may  be  made  at  the 
present  session  of  Congress,  the  Board  of  Directors  delegated 
to  the  Association’s  standing  Committee  on  Legislation  authority 
to  represent  and  act  for  the  Association  in  connection  with 
legislative  matters  that  may  arise. 

STUDY  OF  CANADIAN  SYSTEM— As  proponents  of  grade 
labeling  had  frequently  cited  the  Canadian  system  of  grading 
and  labeling  to  prove  that  grade  labeling  is  workable  and  of 
benefit  to  the  consumer,  the  National  Canners  Association 
authorized  General  Marketing  Counselors,  Inc.,  a  New  York 
economic  consulting  organization,  to  make  a  consumer  survey 
in  Canada,  a  preliminary  report  on  which  was  issued  on  Decem¬ 
ber  6th.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  fact  developed  in  this 
survey  is  that,  after  sixteen  years  of  experience  with  this 
system,  only  one  out  of  every  eight  Canadian  housewives  uses 
the  grade  label  as  a  guide  in  her  buying,  and  only  one  out  of 
every  four  is  conscious  of  the  fact  that  thore  is  a  grade  on 

AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT  ACT— Amendments  to  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  requested  by  the  administration 
failed  of  enactment  by  the  last  Congress.  Administrator  Davis 
has  announced  that  amendments  the  administration  believes 
desirable  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  act  will  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  Congress  during  the  present  session.  'The  amend¬ 
ments  which  it  is  understood  will  be  sought  relate  principally 
to  broadening  of  the  licensing  powers  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  to  a  clearer  definition  of  interstate  and  foreign  com¬ 
merce  and  to  authority  for  examination  of  books  and  records. 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  announced  that 
it  desired  to  confer  with  representatives  of  interested  industries 
regarding  the  amendments  that  will  be  proposed  in  order  that 
their  purpose  may  be  fully  explained  and  if  possible  a  common 
understanding  reached  with  industries  affected.  A  committee 
representing  the  Association  conferred  with  the  Administrator 
of  the  AAA  on  January  3rd. 

MARKETING  AGREEMENTS 

During  the  consideration  of  marketing  agreements  at  the 
convention  in  January,  1934,  committees  were  appointed  repre¬ 
senting  canners  of  peas,  com  and  tomatoes,  with  instructions  to 
continue  the  negotiations  with  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad¬ 
ministration  at  Washington  looking  to  the  development  of 
marketing  agreements  covering  these  three  products. 

A  committee  from  the  wax  and  green  bean  canners  was 
appointed  also,  but  with  instructions  to  adapt  to  that  product 
any  plan  for  an  agreement  that  might  be  worked  out  for  other 
products. 

The  three  committees  came  to  Washington  a  few  days  after 
the  convention  and  worked  intensively  for  some  weeks  with  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  in  the  preparation  of 
marketing  agreements  for  peas,  com  and  tomatoes.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  review  here  the  labors  of  these  committees.  They 
were  selected  by  the  branches  of  the  industry  concerned;  they 
were  as  representative  as  possible  and  they  worked  with 
diligence  and  a  conscientious  sense  of  responsibility  to  develop 
agnreements  which  would  be  fair  to  the  grower  and  to  the 
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industry  itself  in  the  various  sections  of  the  country,  and  which 
would  meet  the  views  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis¬ 
tration  with  respect  to  parity  prices,  examination  of  books  and 
records,  and  adjustment  of  pack  to  probable  consumption. 

Public  hearings  were  held  at  Washington  by  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  on  the  proposed  marketing  agree¬ 
ment  for  canned  com  on  February  15th  and  16fh  and  on  the 
proposed  agreement  for  canned  tomatoes  and  tomato  products 
on  March  3rd.  The  hearing  on  the  proposed  agreement  for 
canned  peas  was  held  in  Chicago  on  February  19. 

Following  the  public  hearings,  the  committees  continued  to 
meet  with  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  in  re¬ 
drafting  of  the  agreements.  The  agreements  on  all  three 
commodities,  as  presented  at  the  public  hearings,  called  for 
limitation  of  pack  and  allocation  among  canners. 

Following  the  redrafting,  subsequent  to  the  public  hearings, 
marketing  agreements  were  tentatively  approved  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture.  Those  for  peas  and  for  com  were  sub¬ 
mitted  for  signature  of  canners  on  March  14th  and  that  for 
tomatoes  and  tomato  products  on  March  23rd.  Because  of  lack 
of  information  on  which  to  base  satisfactory  allocation  and 
because  of  divergence  of  opinion  among  different  groups  in  the 
industry,  the  agrreements  as  tentatively  approved  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  provided  only  for  minimum  prices  to 
growers.  During  the  negotiation  of  these  agreements  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  had  made  it  clear  that  they  would  be  signed  by 
the  Secretary  and  put  into  effect  only  if  approved  by  canners 
representing  a  very  substantial  majority  of  the  industry  both 
numerically  and  by  volume.  Although  the  agreements  were 
approved  by  a  considerable  number  of  canners,  they  were  not 
signed  by  such  number  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  felt 
justified  in  giving  them  his  final  approval. 

A  proposed  marketing  agreement  negotiated  by  a  group 
representing  the  canners  of  red  sour  cherries  likewise  failed  for 
the  same  reason. 

A  marketing  agreement  covering  canned  Bartlett  pears  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  was  tentatively  approved  by  the  Secretary, 
but  crop  conditions  changed  so  that  it  was  felt  by  both  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  and  by  the  industry 
that  the  agreement  was  unnecessary. 

Marketing  agreements  covering  canned  cling  peaches  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  canned  asparagus  in  California  and  canned  ripe  olives 
were  put  into  effect  and  governed  the  packing  of  these  com¬ 
modities  in  1934. 

RAW  PRODUCTS 

During  the  consideration  of  marketing  agreements  there  was 
discussion  of  the  need  and  desirability  of  production  control. 
In  this  respect,  nature  took  a  hand  during  the  growing  season. 
The  extreme  drought  and  excessively  high  temperature  at 
critical  periods,  combined  with  unusually  severe  attacks  of 
chinch  bugs  and  com  ear-worm  on  growing  sweet  corn,  and 
aphis  on  peas,  in  important  producing  regions,  limited  pro¬ 
duction  of  peas  and  corn  during  the  past  season.  The  high 
temperatures  in  July  in  some  sections  delayed  the  setting  of 
tomatoes  and  reduced  yields  materially.  Excessive  rains  in  some 
producing  areas  reduced  3nelds  while  the  lack  of  sufficient 
moisture  in  other  areas  increased  damage  to  tomatoes  by 
blossom-end  rot.  With  most  of  the  important  vegetable  crops, 
the  climatic  conditions  caused  lower  jrields  than  normal,  with 
almost  complete  failures  in  some  sections. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  MOSAIC-RESISTANT  BEANS— For 
many  years  mosaic,  a  virus  disease,  has  been  a  serious  and 
recurring  factor  in  the  production  of  Refufifee  beans.  In  recent 
years  plant  breeders  have  devoted  much  effort  and  research  to 
an  attempt  to  produce  mosaic-resistant  types,  and  this  effort 
has  been  successful.  There  are  now  in  the  offing  several  strains 
that  promise  to  be  satisfactory.  Two  strains,  knowm  respec¬ 
tively  as  the  Idaho  and  the  Wisconsin,  were  released  to  the 
seed  trade  in  small  quantities  by  the  Wisconsin  Experiment 
Station  last  year  for  multiplication  in  1934. 

The  originators,  in  commenting  on  these  two  Refugees,  point 
out  that  they  possess  advantages  over  commercial  Stringless 
Green  Refugee  in  other  respects  than  that  of  mosaic  resistance. 
“The  earliness  of  the  Idaho  strain  permits  a  longer  canning 
season  for  Refugee  when  grown  to  supplement  either  the  later 


commercial  Refugee  or  the  resistant  Wisconsin  Refugee.  Of 
particular  significance  is  the  fact  that  an  earlier  strain  of 
Refugee  may  be  grown  successfully  in  the  bean-seed  producing 
areas  of  Idaho  where  the  bacterial  blight  or  the  anthracnose 
diseases  are  of  little  importance.  The  Wisconsin  Refugee  strain 
not  only  outyielded  Refugee  Green  but  graded  a  much  higher 
percentage  of  No.  I’s,  2’s  and  3’s  and  correspondingly  less  No. 
4’s  and  5’s.  This  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  canner  interested 
in  a  high  quality  pack.” 

Another  mosaic-resistant  Refugee  type  is  the  U.  S.  No.  1, 
bred  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  This  variety  is 
also  earlier  than  commercial  Refugee.  In  Colorado  it  reaches 
canning  maturity  ten  days  or  two  weeks  ahead  of  Refugee.  A 
trade  paper  article  in  September  1934,  by  a  scientific  observer, 
gave  a  very  favorable  report  of  the  behavior  of  U.  S.  No.  1  in 
Iowa  where,  in  spite  of  very  unfavorable  growing  conditions 
due  to  extremely  hot  dry  weather,  U.  S.  No.  1  made  a  fair  crop 
where  adjacent  rows  of  Burpees  Stringless  Green  Pod  were 
nearly  a  failure. 

The  Michigan  Experiment  Station  has  been  breeding  beans 
for  resistance  to  mosaic  and  has  a  number  of  strains  coming 
on  that  merit  careful  testing.  These  resulted  from  crosses  of 
Wells  Red  Kidney  on  Refugee  Wax  and  from  back-crossing  this 
cross  on  Stringless  Green  Refugee. 

In  New  York  State,  likewise,  success  has  followed  the  effort 
to  develop  mosaic-resistant  varieties.  In  this  work  the  navy 
or  pea  bean  variety  Robust  was  crossed  with  Stringless  Green 
Refugee.  The  F*  progenies  from  this  cross  were  backcrossed  on 
Refugee  and  strains  have  now  been  isolated  which  apparently 
have  none  of  the  characters  of  Robust  except  its  immunity  to 
mosaic.  In  grreenhouse  tests  under  controlled  conditions,  where 
artificial  inoculation  with  mosaic  virus  resulted  in  75  per  cent 
infection  of  Refugee,  some  of  the  new  strains  have  been  entirely 
immune.  These  strains  are  still  under  experimental  observa¬ 
tion  and  have  not  yet  been  released  to  the  seed  trade  for 
multiplication. 

PEA  SEED  PROBLEMS — The  extension  of  pea  canning  in 
new  territories  west  and  south  has  emphasized  the  need  for 
more  information  on  crop  production  methods  and  on  control 
of  insects  and  diseases.  Problems  confronting  pea  canners  in 
either  older  or  newer  growing  regions  include  production  of 
disease  resistant  and  otherwise  superior  varieties,  control  of 
pea  aphid,  pea  moth,  weevil  and  mosaic.  In  some  sections  there 
is  a  possibility  that  mildew  will  have  to  be  added  as  another  crop 
hazard. 

Encouraging  progress  is  being  made  on  control  of  pea  wilt. 
The  wilt-resistant  strains  of  Alaska  are  rapidly  superseding 
the  susceptible  strains,  especially  in  the  territories  where  wilt, 
a  soil-borne  disease,  is  sufficiently  established  to  make  its 
presence  a  serious  production  hazard.  Wilt-resistant  Perfections 
are  likewise  on  the  way,  and  there  is  promise  that  seed  acreage 
will  be  contracted  rather  extensively  in  1935  for  1936  delivery. 
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The  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  is  continuing  its  valuable 
work  in  production  of  new  disease-resistant  varieties  of  peas. 
Many  canners  have  already  tried  out,  with  success,  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Early  Sweet  (wilt  resistant),  and  now  the  station  has 
two  new  varieties  that  will  soon  be  submitted  to  the  critical 
judgment  of  the  industry.  One  of  these  is  a  large-seeded  wilt- 
lesistant  sweet  somewhat  earlier  than  Perfection.  The  other  is 
a  sister  strain  of  Perfection  season. 

Another  production  problem  of  current  interest  is  the  relation 
between  mechanical  injury  of  seed  peas  and  the  vigor  of  germi¬ 
nation  and  percentage  of  field  stand.  There  also  appear  to  be 
increasing  interest  among  canners  in  the  relative  advantages 
of  growing  peas  in  rows  as  compared  to  the  other  seeding 
methods. 

HYBRID  CORN  DEVELOPMENTS — Hybrid  corn  is  growing 
rapidly  in  popularity  among  canners.  The  term  “hybrid”  is 
used  with  less  discrimination  than  it  should  be,  and  there  is 
danger  that  some  canners  may  gain  the  erroneous  impression 
that  a  variety  is  necessarily  good  because  it  is  a  hybrid. 

While  not  all  canners  may  be  expected  to  become  technically 
proficient  in  corn  breeding,  those  interested  in  hybrid  sweet 
corn  need  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  inbred,  topcross,  single  cross,  double  cross,  three-way 
cross,  and  the  like,  and  with  the  field  methods  of  selfing  and 
detasseling  used  by  the  seed  producer.  A  large  proportion  of 
inbred  lines  prove  worthless.  Those  of  value  for  breeding  may 
or  may  not  combine  to  produce  a  hybrid  of  value.  The  question 
of  local  adaptation  is  likewise  an  important  one.  There  is  some 
danger  that  hybrids  and  top-crosses  which  are  unproved  as  to 
canning  quality,  yield  and  local  adaptation  may  be  offered  the 
industry  on  the  reputation  of  thoroughly  tested  sorts.  Such 
may  or  may  not  prove  meritorious.  The  term  hybrid  by  itself 
is  not  a  guarantee  of  excellence. 

The  present  popularity  of  hybrid  corn  is  due  in  large  measure 
to  the  merits  of  Golden  Cross  Bantam.  This  “is  a  single-cross 
hybrid,  produced  by  controlled  cross  pollination  of  two  inbred 
strains  of  yellow  sweet  corn  designated  as  Purdue  Bantam  and 
Purdue  51,  respectively.  These  two  inbred  strains  were  isolated 
from  two  commercial  strains  of  Golden  Bantam  sweet  corn,  the 
seed  samples  of  which  were  received  in  1923  from  the  Division 
of  Seed  Investigations,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  inbred  that  has  been  desig¬ 
nated  Purdue  Bantam  was  selected  toward  a  high  number  of 
rows  of  kernels  in  the  ear  and  toward  sturdiness  of  plant 
growth;  the  one  designated  Purdue  51  is  an  8-row  type,  which 
produces  abundant  pollen.  After  the  two  strains  had  been 
inbred  and  selected  for  six  years,  the  first  trial  cross  between 
the  strains  was  made.  On  the  basis  of  its  performance  in 
succeeding  seasons,  this  single  cross  was  selected  from  among 
many  crosses  as  one  of  the  best  hybrids  for  commercial 
production.” 

The  inbred  lines,  Purdue  Bantam  or  Purdue  1339  and  Purdue 
51,  were  released  to  the  seed  trade  in  the  spring  of  1932  under 
a  joint  arrangement  between  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Purdue  University  Experiment  Station,  through  whose 
cooperative  research  the  inbreds  and  the  hybrid  were  developed. 

In  nearly  all  cases  canners  who  have  used  Golden  Cross 
Bantam  report  satisfaction  with  its  high  yield,  uniformity  of 
type  and  maturity,  and  with  the  quality  of  the  canned  product 
produced  by  this  hybrid.  Hybrids,  however,  do  not  repeat.  “The 
uniformity,  vigor  and  productiveness  resulting  from  the  cross¬ 
ing  of  inbred  strains  is  shown  only  the  first  year.  The  second 
generation  falls  off  in  yield  from  15  to  20  per  cent  and  loses 
much  of  the  uniformity  that  is  so  noticeable  in  the  first 
generation.” 

WORK  IN  PROGRESS  ON  NEW  HYBRIDS— There  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  body  of  opinion  among  canners,  especially  perhaps 
among  those  who  have  used  Golden  Cross  Bantam,  that  the 
industry  could  use  to  great  advantage  a  hybrid  strain  equal  if 
possible  to  Golden  Cross  in  canning  quality,  yield  and  uniformity, 
but  earlier  in  maturing.  Some  plant  breeders  question  whether 
it  is  possible  to  produce  a  hybrid  possessing  the  size  of  ear 
and  with  the  yielding  ability  of  Golden  Cross  Bantam  which  will 
also  mature  a  week  or  more  earlier.  Nevertheless,  a  number 
of  experiment  station  and  seed-trade  plant  breeders  are  working 


with  this  objective.  Others,  including  the  originator  of  Golden 
Cross,  are  also  engaged  in  developing  new  inbreds  which  may 
be  combined  to  produce  new  hybrid  combinations  retaining  the 
merits  of  Golden  Cross  Bantam  with  even  higher  resistance  to 
Stewart’s  disease  or  bacterial  wilt.  Among  the  research  insti¬ 
tutions  definitely  engaged  in  sweet  corn  breeding  and  variety 
improvement  are  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
experiment  stations  in  Iowa,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Ohio, 
Maine,  Connecticut,  Maryland  and  Minnesota. 

OTHER  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  ACTIVITIES— In  ad- 
dition  to  the  activities  just  mentioned,  a  large  amount  of  re¬ 
search  is  being  carried  on  by  the  scientific  staffs  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Experiment  Stations 
of  importance  to  growers  of  canning  crops  and  to  the  tat'.ning 
industry. 

Among  projects  of  current  interest  are  seed  treatment  of 
spinach,  tomatoes  and  other  crops;  new  varieties  of  tomatoes 
for  canners’  use;  studies  of  fertilizer  placement  with  canners’ 
crops;  investigation  of  curly  top  or  Western  yellow  blight  on 
tomatoes  and  beans;  and  research  looking  to  more  satisfaLtory 
control  of  a  large  number  of  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases, 
and  to  production  of  improved  strains  and  varieties  of  the  fruits 
and  vegetables  which  constitute  the  industi’y’s  I’aw  products. 

The  Association’s  Raw  Products  Bureau  keeps  in  touch  with 
this  work,  so  far  as  possible,  and  is  often  in  position  to  aid 
canners  in  their  agricultural  problems  by  enabling  them  to  ma'  e 
practical  use  of  available  information. 

COMPLAINTS  FROM  CONSUMERS 

This  branch  of  the  Association’s  service  has  again  shown  a 
very  marked  growth  due  to  the  large  increase  in  number  of 
complaints  in  1934  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  The 
total  complaints  handled  during  those  years  were  1,374  and  968, 
respectively.  Ten  years  ago  only  T68  complaints  were  handled 
within  a  year  by  the  Association.  There  is  no  question  that 
canners,  as  well  as  other  food  manufacturers,  are  being  preyed 
upon  by  unscrupulous  persons,  many  of  whom  make  a  business 
out  of  damage  claims  of  one  kind  or  another. 

There  has  also  been  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  cases 
in  suit.  Suits  have  thus  far  been  filed  in  232  of  the  1934  case.s; 
while  legal  action  has  been  started  in  only  178  of  the  968  com¬ 
plaints  reported  in  1933.  The  total  suits  now  pending  are  3i)9, 
of  which  56  are  being  handled  by  agencies  other  than  the 
Association. 

Out  of  the  45  suits  defended  by  the  Association  attorneys 
during  the  past  year,  favorable  verdicts  were  rendered  in  32 


cases,  the  plaintiff  secured  a  verdict  in  13 

cases. 

Forty 

suits 

were  dismissed  or  discontinued  before  trial. 

RECORD  FOR  LAST  THREE  YEARS— 

LOCATION  OF  COMPLAINTS: 

1932 

1933 

1934 

New  York  City  and  vicinitv  . 

256 

341 

513 

Massachusetts  . 

142 

167 

213 

Other  Northeast  points  . 

150 

204 

304 

Middle  West . 

134 

163 

218 

Southeast  and  South  . 

56 

70 

77 

Southwest  . 

3 

6 

8 

Pacific  Coast  . 

11 

15 

31 

Canada  . 

2 

2 

10 

Total  . 

.  754 

968 

1,371 

PRODUCTS  INVOLVED: 

1932 

1933 

1934 

Fruits  . 

87 

119 

162 

Vegetables  . 

412 

502 

684 

Seafoods  . 

139 

208 

297 

Meat  Products  . . 

40 

46 

67 

Other  Foods  . 

76 

93 

164 

— 

— 

Total  . 

.  754 

968 

1,374 

Although  the  Association  has  defended  or  adjusted  a  number 
of  suits  or  claims  in  which  damages  far  in  excess  of  $3,000  hav3 
been  sought  by  claimants,  there  has  been  no  case  in  which  tho 
trustees  of  the  Special  Protective  Fund  have  been  called  upon 
to  contribute  anything  from  that  fund  toward  payment  of  judg¬ 
ments  or  settlements. 
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CANNING  MACHINERY 


We  manufacture  A  Complete  Line  Of  Machinery  For 
Canning  PEAS,  CORN,  TOMATOES,  BEANS, 
BEETS,  FRUITS,  MEATS,  ETC. 


you  are  considerins  changes  in  your  present  line-up 
for  next  season. 

IF  you  are  ready  to  remove  the  ^^bottle-necks^'  in  your 
line  of  production. 

IF  you  are  interested  in  cost-saving,  in  time-saving,  im¬ 
proving  your  quality  or  sanitation. 

IF  considering  the  purchase  of  any  new  machine  or  ma¬ 
chines,  for  any  canning  purpose. 


The  BERLIN  CHAPMAN  Sales  Engineering  Staff  is  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  every  phase  of  the  canning  industry  and 
will  gladly  give  you,  FREE,  any  information  you  may  desire 
“^No  Obligations. 


Write  us  Now! 

Our  Sal  es  Engineers  cover  all  canning  territories 

CRLINnUPNAII 


CANNING  MACHINERY 

Siavte  Unit  mrJt  Complete  Canning  Plant' 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO. 


BERLIN,  WIS. 
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LIABILITY  INSURANCE — On  account  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  damage  claim  business  in  recent  years,  a  considerable 
number  of  canners  and  distributors  are  carrying  product  liability 
insurance.  Such  insurance  undoubtedly  relieves  canners,  to  the 
extent  provided  in  the  contract,  from  the  payment  of  judgments 
or  settlements  resulting  from  such  claims,  but  does  it  afford 
the  canner  the  protection  he  should  have  in  contesting  unjusti¬ 
fied  claims,  or  give  him  a  voice  in  deciding  whether  a  claim 
should  be  settled,  or  tend  to  discourage  the  filing  of  similar 
claims?  The  Association’s  experience  in  handling  complaints 
for  its  members  indicates  that  it  does  not. 

The  Association’s  general  policy  of  vigorously  contesting 
fraudulent  claims,  discouraging  the  settlement  of  claims  which 
though  they  may  be  honestly  made  have  no  foundation  in  fact, 
and  promptly  settling  well-founded  claims  is  the  soundest  and 
safest  one  that  has  yet  been  proposed  for  the  industry. 

After  the  Association  has  investigated  a  claim,  the  question 
arises  whether  the  claim  should  be  settled  or  contested.  An 
intelligent  decision  of  this  question  involves  not  only  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  law  governing  damage  claims,  but  a  thorough  familiarity 
with  the  scientific  and  technical  problems  involved.  The  research 
work  of  the  Association’s  bacteriological  and  chemical  labora¬ 
tories,  the  cooperation  of  similar  laboratories  maintained  by 
other  branches  of  the  industry,  and  the  investigations  carried 
on  at  several  universities  under  grants  from  the  Association, 
have  furnished  and  are  still  furnishing  the  scientific  and 
technical  information  needed  to  answer  this  question.  The 
Association’s  general  counsel  and  their  attorneys  in  various 
cities  have  the  knowledge  and  experience  necessary  to  answer 
it  from  a  legal  standpoint. 

In  order  to  make  its  service  of  more  value  to  members,  and  to 
afford  them,  as  well  as  their  distributors,  greater  protection,  the 
Association  adopted  in  1932  a  special  protective  plan.  Under 
this  plan  the  trustees  of  a  special  fund  are  authorized,  under 
conditions  specified  in  the  trust  indenture,  to  contribute  to  the 
payment  of  that  portion  of  any  judgment  or  settlement  in  excess 
of  $3,000  and  not  over  $25,000. 

The  welfare  of  the  canning  industry  can  best  be  safeguarded 
by  united  and  organized  effort  (1)  to  determine  by  thorough 
investigation  whether  a  claim  is  meritorious,  (2)  to  contest 
unjustified  claims,  and  (3)  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  the 
settlement  of  any  claim  that  does  not  appear  to  be  justified. 

RESEARCH  ACTIVITIES 

The  laboratory  work  of  the  year  has  been  characterized  by 
emergency  investigations  unusual  in  both  number  and  impor¬ 
tance.  The  service  work  for  Association  members  continues  to 
increase  in  scope  and  in  the  difficulties  of  the  problems  involved. 
As  has  been  pointed  out  in  previous  reports,  the  solution  of 
many  of  these  problems  is  only  possible  because  of  information 
that  has  been  secured  in  research  work.  Progress  has  been 
made  in  all  major  investigations. 

BACTERIOLOGICAL  STUDIES — Bacteriological  investiga¬ 
tions  extended  considerably  beyond  the  ground  covered  in  recent 
years.  In  March  and  April  the  field  laboratory  was  set  up  in 
Biloxi,  Mississippi,  and  conducted  studies  relating  to  spoilage 
in  canned  shrimp.  Following  this,  special  studies  were  under¬ 
taken  on  the  canning  of  asparagus  puree.  The  month  of  August 
was  devoted  to  a  field  study  of  tomato  juice  spoilage  problems, 
and  during  the  latter  part  of  September  and  the  month  of 
October  there  was  a  continuation  of  the  bacteriological  studies 
on  canned  pumpkin  that  were  initiated  last  season.  In  Novem¬ 
ber,  a  member  of  the  Washington  laboratory  staff  went  to 
California  and  there  cooperated  in  experimental  work  on  canned 
spinach. 

The  shrimp  survey  was  not  completed  during  the  1934  spring 
shrimp  pack,  and  it  is  hoped  at  a  later  date  to  continue  the  work. 
There  were  certain  definite  findings,  however,  that  are  regarded 
as  worthy  of  report. 

The  contamination  of  shrimp,  during  packing,  may  roughly 
be  divided  into  three  divisions.  The  first  division,  or  phase, 
begins  when  the  shrimp  are  picked  and  lasts  through  the  wash¬ 
ing  operation.  At  this  point,  the  bacteria  that  are  found 
multiply  very  rapidly  and  at  the  expense  of  the  quality  of  the 
shrimp.  They  are  not  of  the  spore-forming  variety,  however, 
f.nd  are  therefore  not  important  in  causing  spoilage  after  the 


shrimp  are  processed.  The  second  phase  enters  during 
blanching.  Here,  infection  from  wood  tanks  may  lead  to  spoil¬ 
age  after  processing.  The  third  phase  conies  after  blanching 
and  is  similar  to  the  first  with  respect  to  the  types  of  bacteria 
that  are  found.  Here,  also,  there  is  a  rapid  multiplication  of 
the  bacteria  that  may  lead  to  some  degree  of  spoilage,  before 
packing. 

Among  the  several  commercial  tomato  products,  tomato  juice 
presents  a  unique  spoilage  problem.  Spore-forming  bacteria 
have  always  been  considered  unimportant  as  a  cause  of  spoilage 
of  so-called  acid  products.  An  exception  mtiSt  be  made  in  the 
case  of  tomato  juice.  Two  unrelated  types  of  Spore-forming 
bacteria  are  known  to  be  capable  of  causing  spoilage  in  this 
product  and  undoubtedly  others  will  be  recognized  in  the  future, 
So  long  as  212®  F.  processes  are  used,  effective  control  of  spoil¬ 
age  will  be  dependent  upon  elimination  of  these  bacteria  from 
the  canning  operation. 

Machinery  complications  have  been  demonstrated  to  be  in¬ 
volved  in  this  new  type  of  spoilage.  Contamination  “pockets” 
have  been  found  at  various  points  in  equipment  and  their 
elimination  has  resulted  in  material  reduction  in  spoilage  of 
experimental  lots.  In  the  1935  season  it  is  planned  to  extend 
the  field  survey  and  conduct  it  on  a  larger  scale.  Present  data, 
supplemented  by  information  to  be  gained  next  season,  should 
indicate  ways  and  means  of  spoilage  control  in  at  least  the 
standard  types  of  operation  and  equipment. 

The  canning  of  pumpkin  is  not  a  standardized  procedure,  and 
it  has  been  shown  that  certain  types  of  equipment  and  conditions 
of  operation  influence  contamination  of  the  product  during 
preparation  for  canning.  The  facts  that  have  been  uncovered  as 
a  result  of  the  pumpkin  studies  will,  with  appropriate  recom¬ 
mendations,  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  pumpkin  packers. 

CALCIUM  AVAILABILITY  IN  CANNED  FOODS— Results 
of  this  year’s  research  work  in  the  laboratory’s  series  of 
vitamin  studies  have  thrown  light  on  a  question  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  which  has  frequently  been  emphasized  by  Professor 
Sherman — that  of  the  place  of  calcium  in  the  diet.  Even  before 
the  discovery  of  vitamins.  Professor  Sherman  had  pointed  out 
the  importance  of  calcium  in  the  diet,  and  after  the  discovery 
of  vitamins  and  development  of  information  concerning  them, 
he  wrote  in  the  “Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association”: 
“Probably  a  larger  proportion  of  the  ordinary  dietary,  both  of 
adults  and  of  children,  can  be  improved  by  enrichment  in 
calcium  than  in  any  one  chemical  element.” 

Research  during  the  past  year  has  indicated  that  the 
superiority  of  young  animals  on  a  canned  food  diet  as  compared 
with  similar  animals  on  raw  foods  or  slightly  cooked  foods  fa 
to  be  explained  in  considerable  measure  by  the  more  complete 
availability  of  the  calcium  in  canned  foods.  The  greatest  need 
for  calcium  is  for  bone  development.  The  per  cent  of  calcium 
in  the  bones  of  animals  on  the  canned  food  diet  was  found  to 
be  considerably  higher  than  that  of  animals  on  the  raw  food  diet. 

Pea  canners  particularly  realize  the  property  of  vegetable 
fiber  to  absorb  calcium,  since  they  know  that  when  peas  are 
canned  with  hard  water  the  skins  absorb  the  calcium  from  the 
hard  water  and  thus  become  toughened.  This  absorption  is  a 
common  property  of  all  vegetable  fiber,  but  it  is  reduced  in 
proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  cooking  process.  The  thorough 
cooking  that  canned  vegetables  receive  apparently  results  in  a 
greater  availability  of  the  calcium  in  those  foods. 

VITAMIN  D  STUDIES— Closely  allied  to  the  subject  of 
calcium  in  the  diet  and  bone  formation  is  the  question  of 
vitamin  D.  Vitamin  tables  and  textbooks  almost  invariably 
indicate  that  ordinary  foods,  with  the  exception  of  such  products 
as  egg  yolk  and  fish  liver  oils,  contain  practically  no  vitamin  D. 
Pish  whose  livers  are  rich  in  vitamin  D  obtain  this  vitamin 
from  green  vegetable  matter  or  from  smaller  fish  that  live  on 
that  green  vegetable  matter.  It  seems  inconceivable  that  this 
vegetable  matter  should  contain  vitamin  D  in  such  abundance, 
while  the  vegetation  which  we  eat  or  which  is  eaten  by  the 
animals  that  supply  us  with  food  should  be  devoid  of  vitamin  D. 

During  the  past  year,  modifications  were  made  in  the  usual 
test  for  vitamin  D,  which  was  developed  for  such  products  as 
fish  liver  oil  and  is  not  adapted  to  foods  in  general,  so  as  to 
enable  us  to  ascertain  definitely  whether  ordinary  foods  do 
contain  vitamin  D.  Under  the  conditions  of  the  test,  if  no 
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vitamin  D  were  present  there  should  be  very  definite  limitations 
to  bone  development  in  young  animals  on  a  mixture  of  foods 
consisting  of  one  can  each  of  roast  beef,  peas,  carrots,  sweet 
potatoes  and  spinach,  and  this  limitation  should  be  corrected  if 
vitamin  D  in  the  form  of  cod  liver  oil  were  added  to  such  a  food 
mixture.  It  was  found,  however,  that  there  was  a  maximum 
bone  development  on  such  a  food  mixture  without  cod  liver  oil, 
and  that  the  addition  of  cod  liver  oil  imparted  no  benefit 
whatsoever. 

In  the  human  dietary  vitamin  D  has  primarily  to  do  with 
rickets.  Rickets  rarely  develops  after  the  age  when  appreciable 
amounts  of  foods  other  than  milk  are  added  to  the  infant’s  diet. 
This  naturally  raises  the  interesting  question  as  to  whether  the 
inclusion  of  these  foods  in  the  infant’s  diet  may  not  be  an 
important  role  in  the  prevention  of  rickets  after  that  time.  The 
question  is  particularly  pertinent  because  earlier  supplements 
to  the  milk  diet  are  being  recommended  by  children’s  bureaus 
and  pediatricians,  and  also  because  t)ie  canning  industry  is  now 
playing  an  important  role  in  supplying  infant’s  foods. 

The  results  of  the  work  on  calcium  and  vitamin  D  have  been 
published  as  the  laboratory’s  fourteenth  article  on  vitamin 
studies  of  canned  foods  conducted  cooperatively  with  Columbia 
University,  which  appeared  in  the  July,  1934,  issue  of  “Industrial 
&  Engineering  Chemistry.”  The  interest  in  this  work  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  fact  that  the  article  received  prominent  editorial 
comment  and  review  in  the  August  11,  1934,  issue  of  the  “Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association.”  The  work  therefore 
becomes  a  permanent  record  in  the  most  widely  distributed 
chemical  and  medical  journals. 

OXALIC  ACID  IN  FOODS — Not  unrelated  to  the  question  of 
calcium  in  the  diet  is  the  question  of  oxalic  acid  in  foods,  to 
which  considerable  attention  has  been  given  by  the  laboratory 
for  somewhat  over  a  year.  In  medical  literature  it  is  stated 
that  oxalic  acid  combines  with  calcium  in  the  food  and  thus 
makes  the  calcium  unavailable,  the  calcium  oxalate  passing 
through  the  digestive  tract  as  so  much  roughage.  If  this  is 
the  case,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  oxalic  acid  can  exert  any 
toxic  effect  since,  to  do  so,  it  would  have  to  be  absorbed  into 
the  blood  stream.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  also  claimed  that 
oxalic  acid  does  not  interfere  with  calcium  availability. 

Similar  confusion  exists  as  to  the  amount  of  oxalic  acid  that 
occurs  in  various  foods.  Professor  Sherman  in  his  last  edition 
of  “Chemistry  of  Food  and  Nutrition”  in  discussing  the  acid- 
base  relationship  of  foods  states:  “Because  of  lack  of  knowledge 
as  to  the  handling  of  oxalic  acid  and  oxalate  in  the  body,  foods 
reported  as  containing  these  canot  be  discussed  satisfactorily 
in  this  connection.  Pineapple  and  spinach  are  among  the  foods 
so  reported.” 

From  work  that  the  laboratory  has  done,  it  appears  that 
practically  every  vegetable  and  fruit  contains  more  or  less 
oxalic  acid.  The  difficulty  heretofore  has  been  the  lack  of  a 
satisfactory  method  to  determine  the  oxalic  acid  content.  Such 
a  method  has  been  developed  by  the  laboratory. 

While  spinach  contains  oxalic  acid  in  relatively  high  amounts, 
pineapple  contains  it  in  practically  negligible  quantities  and  in 
this  respect  is  comparable  to  many  other  fruits.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  in  cases  of  kidney  stones  and  gall  stones,  physicians 
customarily  eliminate  rhubarb,  spinach  and  tomatoes  from  the 
diet  because  of  their  oxalic  acid  content.  While  this  is  reason¬ 
able,  so  far  as  rhubarb  and  spinach  are  concerned,  tomatoes 
contain  oxalic  acid  in  such  minute  quantities  that  there  is 
actually  debate  in  scientific  literature  as  to  whether  they  contain 
any.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  methods  heretofore  used 
to  demonstrate  or  determine  the  minute  quantities  of  oxalic 
acid  in  tomatoes  have  been  unsatisfactory. 

The  laboratory  has  made  a  critical  review  of  the  confusion 
that  exists  with  reference  to  oxalic  acid  in  foods  and  its 
^havior  in  the  diet,  which  was  published  in  the  July,  1934, 
issue  of  the  “Journal  of  the  American  Dietetic  Association.” 
The  general  interest  in  this  subject  is  indicated  by  editorial 
comment  given  the  article  in  the  October  13,  1934.  issue  of  the 
“Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association.”  The  laboratory 
now  has  work  under  way  in  this  connection  that  promises  to  be 
of  decided  interest. 

STUDIES  ON  PEA  BLANCHING— During  the  1934  canning 
season,  the  laboratory  conducted  work  in  the  field  on  the  canning 
of  peas,  primarily  with  reference  to  the  blanching  process. 


The  work  has  indicated  that  there  is  only  one  absolute  necessity 
for  the  blanching  of  peas,  namely,  the  extraction  of  certain 
constituents  of  undesirable  fiavor  that  results  from  the  effect 
of  the  viner  process  on  the  peas  prior  to  canning.  It  is  realized 
that  the  air  in  peas  must  be  eliminated,  but  this  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  vacuum  without  resort  to  blanching. 

With  regard  to  this  one  chief  reason  for  blanching,  there  is  a 
great  variation  in  the  procedure,  not  only  from  factory  to  factory 
but  in  every  canner’s  blancher.  The  first  peas  that  go  through 
the  blancher  naturally  receive  the  greatest  extractive  effect.  It 
is  readily  understood  that  if  peas  containing  a  maximum  of  the 
undesirable  constituent  have  just  gone  through  the  blancher, 
the  blanch  water  may  actually  contain  more  of  the  constituent 
that  peas  subsequently  passing  through  it.  Thus,  the  blanch 
water  may  actually  impart  this  undesirable  flavor  to  the  best 
peas  that  are  canned. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  work  will  result  in  developing  a  more 
rational  blanching  process,  so  that  the  extraction  may  be  defi¬ 
nitely  controlled.  The  necessity  for  such  control  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  laboratory  has  found  almost  as  high  as  50  per 
cent  of  the  sugar  in  peas  to  be  extracted  in  extreme  cases. 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  ROYAL  ANNE  CHERRIES— During 
the  current  year  a  joint  report  was  published  in  the  trade  papers 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  National  Canners 
Association,  and  the  American  Can  Company  on  the  cooperative 
experiment  to  determine  whether  the  spraying  of  Royal  Anne 
cherries  so  affects  them  as  to  develop  losses  through  springers 
and  perforations  at  an  earlier  date.  The  results  obtained  indi¬ 
cate  that  spraying,  as  now  practiced,  is  not  a  factor  in  accelerat¬ 
ing  springers  and  perforations. 

WESTERN  LABORATORY  SERVICE— Service  to  western 
members  during  the  past  year  has  been  the  most  extensive  since 
the  laboratory  was  established.  The  activities  in  most  respects 
were  similar  to  those  in  previous  years. 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest  the  laboratory  has  concentrated  its 
efforts  in  a  study  of  the  spray  residue  problem  as  it  affects  the 
berry  and  cherry  packs  and  apple  products.  In  accordance  with 
an  urgent  request  from  Utah  members,  the  laboratory  made 
miscroscopic  examination  of  routine  factory  samples  of  tomato 
products  for  mold  by  the  Howard  method,  together  with  specific 
gravity  determinations  on  a  large  number  of  them,  a  total  of 
311  samples  being  analyzed  and  confidential  reports  submitted. 
This  means  of  control  proved  economical,  effective  and 
satisfactory. 

Through  an  arrangement  with  the  U.  S.  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  officials  in  San  Francisco,  13  shrimp  canners 
were  assisted  by  the  laboratory’s  taking  simultaneously  with 
the  Government  inspectors  duplicate  samples  of  interstate  ship¬ 
ments  in  which,  from  a  quality  standpoint,  the  Federal  author!- 
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ties  were  interested.  In  the  event  of  seizures  the  cans  drawn 
with  the  Government  inspector  served  the  same  purpose  as 
would  post-seizure  samples,  making  it  unnecessary  for  the 
canner  or  his  agent  to  secure  a  court  order  requesting  per¬ 
mission  to  draw  the  desired  number  of  samples.  In  this  way, 
considerable  time  and  expense  were  also  saved  by  the  member 
in  ascertaining  what  procedure  to  follow. 

In  connection  with  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Association 
program  for  meat  canning,  notably  of  beef  and  mutton,  a  survey 
was  made  of  a  number  of  plants  contracting  for  the  preparation 
of  these  products.  A  thorough  check  was  made  of  the  process 
in  each  cannery,  particular  stress  being  laid  on  sanitation,  speed 
of  handling,  and  effective  processing. 

PARTICIPATION  IN  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  CUT¬ 
TING — During  the  year  the  San  Francisco  branch  laboratory 
has  participated  in  ten  major  cutting  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
comprising  over  2,500  cans,  obtaining  such  data  as  were  con¬ 
sidered  significant.  In  these  cuttings  were  included  587  cans 
of  California  fruit,  consisting  of  all  grades  of  Midsummer  and 
Phillips  peaches,  halves  and  slices,  Bartlett  pears,  apricots. 
Royal  Anne  cherries,  and  fruits  for  salad;  94  cans  of  vegetables 
from  the  1933  California  pack,  consisting  of  spinach,  tomato 
juice  and  standard  tomatoes  with  puree,  and  294  cans  of  vege¬ 
tables  from  the  1934  packs  of  California  spinach,  solid  pack 
tomatoes,  tomatoes  with  puree  from  trimmings,  tomato  juice 
and  asparagus;  435  cans  of  fruit  from  the  Northwest  Canners 
Association  representing  the  1934  pack  of  its  members,  con¬ 
sisting  of  all  grades  of  the  various  varieties  of  berries  canned 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  as  well  as  cherries,  pears,  prunes, 
apples,  rhubarb  and  plums;  also  111  cans  of  the  following 
vegetables:  string  beans,  beets,  tomatoes,  pumpkin,  asparagus, 
peas,  cabbage,  kraut,  spinach,  corn  and  carrots;  and  103  cans 
of  olives  submitted  by  the  California  Olive  Association.  These 
together  with  a  number  of  cuttings  of  other  products  submitted 
by  individual  members,  have  given  much  specific  information 
relative  to  general  quality  and  uniformity  of  packing.  The 
cuttings  furnish  a  cross  section  of  a  given  pack,  and  attention 
has  also  been  focused  on  certain  factors  previously  considered 
relatively  unimportant.  The  technical  data  are  considered  in¬ 
valuable  as  a  guide  for  factory  operations. 

Acidity  studies  on  canned  foods  have  been  continued  and 
greatly  extended.  The  cause  of  variations  in  a  single  product 
is  being  investigated.  Experiments  on  the  rate  of  change  in 
brix  and  drained  weights  in  canned  fruits  have  been  continued 
with  packs  of  cherries,  apricots  and  peaches,  and  expanded  to 
•nclude  raspberries,  loganberries,  strawberries  and  black  rasp¬ 
berries.  Of  especial  interest  is  the  high  shrinkage  that  occurs 
in  packs  of  canned  berries. 

Chemical  studies  on  the  cause  of  fading  of  color  in  processing 
green  vegetables  are  in  process.  Regarding  spinach,  it  has 
been  noted  that  with  the  single  exception  of  calcium,  the  mineral 
salts  are  extracted  in  proportion  to  the  time  and  temperature 
of  the  blanch. 

STATISTICAL  ACTIVITIES 

The  Statistical  Division  of  the  National  Canners  Association 
began  operations  on  May  1st,  1934.  The  primary  purpose  of  its 
work  is  Ito  assemble  statistics  relating  to  the  canning  industry 
and  set  them  up  in  such  forms  as  will  be  of  greatest  use  to 
the  industry. 

The  Division  is  collecting  statistics  of  pack,  stocks,  crop 
conditions,  acreage,  yields,  etc.,  directly  from  canners;  it  makes 
reports  on  stocks  to  canners  only.  Pack  reports  are  given  to 
the  press  and  the  trade  in  general,  in  addition  to  canners.  The 
pack  reports  as  furnished  to  canners  are,  however,  in  somewhat 
more  detail  than  those  given  to  the  press. 

Statistics  on  shipments  of  fresh  vegetables  competing  with 
canned  products  are  assembled  and  reported  weekly  in  the  In¬ 
formation  Letter.  The  Division  also  computes  weekly  an  index 
of  the  prices  of  fresh  vegetables  and  an  index  of  the  prices  of 
canned  vegetables,  for  use  in  the  Information  Letter. 

During  the  growing  and  packing  season  in  1934,  statistics 
on  temperature  and  rainfall  were  assembled  and  reported  for 
each  of  the  principal  canning  areas.  These  appeared  weekly  in 
t^e  Information  Letter.  Statistics  relating  to  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry  published  by  the  various  departments  and  bureaus  of  the 


government  are  assembled,  and  set  up  in  a  form  convenient  for 
canners  to  use.  These  are  either  reported  in  the  Information 
Letter  or  sent  out  as  separate  reports. 

From  time  to  time  the  Division  has  collected  and  reported 
to  canners  data  on  acreage  and  yields.  The  forms  for  these 
reports  were  made  up  after  consultation  with  individual  canners 
as  to  their  preferences.  In  fact,  the  Division  has  at  all  times 
tried  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  canners’  desires  as  to  the  form 
of  the  reports  and  the  statistics  they  should  contain. 

The  Division  has  likewise  attempted  to  simplify  its  requests 
and  adopt  such  policies  as  would  stimulate  canners  to  report  and 
would  require  from  them  a  minimum  amount  of  work.  By  sim¬ 
plifying  the  requests  and  by  providing  the  canners  with  a  return 
address  card  on  which  reports  are  to  be  made,  the  Division  has 
enabled  canners  to  report  their  stocks  and  packs  more  promptly, 
which  in  turn  permits  the  Division  to  send  its  reports  to  the 
canners  at  an  earlier  date. 

REPORTS  NOW  REGULARLY  COMPILED— The  stock 
reports  include:  Corn  and  R.  S.  P.  cherries  (monthly);  green 
peas,  snap  beans,  green  lima  beans  and  tomatoes  (quarterly); 
corn,  snap  beans,  cherries,  peas,  pimientos  and  tomatoes  (stocks 
at  the  end  of  the  marketing  season,  or  carryover). 

Pack  reports  include:  Asparagus,  snap  and  lima  beans,  beets, 
corn,  peas,  pimientos,  pumpkin  and  squash,  spinach  (spring  and 
fall  pack),  R.  S.  P.  cherries,  and  tomatoes.  For  the  majority 
of  these  products,  statistics  were  collected  and  reports  made  on 
the  progress  of  the  pack  two  or  three  times  during  the  packing 
season. 

All  canners  in  the  industry  are  requested  to  make  reports 
on  these  commodities,  because  a  service  of  this  type  will  be  of 
no  value  unless  it  gives  canners  a  complete  and  reliable  picture 
of  the  entire  industry. 

The  Division  treats  as  confidential  all  statistics  collected  from 
individual  canners.  This  confidence  has  been  and  will  continue 
to  be  respected  at  all  times.  The  statistics  as  reported  to  the 
Division  are  used  only  for  computing  summaries,  averages,  etc., 
which  are  given  out  in  the  manner  previously  described. 

The  Association  in  its  collection  of  statistics  has  thus  far 
obtained  them  directly  from  the  individual  canners.  It  was  felt 
necessary  to  establish  this  direct  contact  with  the  individual 
canners  in  order  that  the  Association  through  its  Statistical 
Division  might  assume  sole  responsibility  for  the  collection  and 
dissemination  of  this  information.  To  permit  satisfactory 
checking  of  the  accuracy  of  such  statistics  and  the  prompt 
issuance  of  reports  to  canners,  the  complete  record  of  each 
canner’s  operations  should  be  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Statistical 
Division,  where  it  can  be  referred  to  when  need  arises. 

PLANS  FOR  DEVELOPING  STATISTICAL  FILES— Statis¬ 
tics  of  interest  to  the  canning  industry  in  general  are  being 
assembled  in  the  office  of  the  Statistical  Division  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  Some  of  these  may  be  issued  from  time  to  time  in 
the  form  of  reports  to  canners,  but  for  the  most  part  they  will 
be  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  providing  in  the  office  of  the 
Statistical  Division  a  complete  record  of  all  available  statistics 
relating  to  the  canning  industry. 

These  statistics  will  be  derived  from  various  sources,  and 
the  Statistical  Division  expects  to  expand  its  service  to  canners 
by  the  use  of  these  statistics  to  answer  various  types  of  requests 
that  come  from  canners.  The  scope  of  the  data  will  include 
various  phases  of  the  marketing  of  canned  foods,  distribution 
of  canned  foods,  production  of  canned  foods  in  foreign  countries, 
imports  and  exports,  prices,  historical  data  relating  to  the 
operations  of  the  canning  industry  for  a  number  of  years  past, 
indexes  of  production,  competing  foods,  employment,  consumer 
purchasing  power,  and  other  information  likely  to  be  of  interest 
to  the  industry. 

The  Statistical  Division  will  expand  its  service  as  rapidly  as 
the  work  can  be  satisfactorily  undertaken.  The  expansion  will 
take  the  form  of  more  detailed  or  more  frequent  reports  for 
the  commodities  now  being  covered,  and  there  will  probably  be 
an  addition  to  the  number  of  commodities  for  which  service  was 
rendered  this  year. 

CANNING  CENSUS  FOR  1933— Compilation  of  the  reports 
collected  in  the  1933  Census  of  Manufacturers  was  speeded  up 
during  1934  so  that  the  Census  Bureau’s  preliminary  figures  on 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  were  issued  on  October  16th.  The 
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Association  has  been  informed  that  the  Census  Bureau  will  not 
include  the  pack  of  individual  products  by  states  in  its  final 
report.  The  figures  will  be  made  available  to  the  Association 
early  in  1935,  however,  the  Association  will  issue  its  regular 
bulletin  furnishing  this  information. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  WORK 

Activities  of  the  Home  Economics  Division  during  the  past 
year  included,  besides  its  usual  activities,  the  follow-up  for  the 
canned  food  advertising  carried  by  the  Advertising  Committee 
in  five  of  the  leading  women’s  magazines  during  the  first  part 
of  the  year.  In  the  regular  work  of  the  Division  the  Director 
had  opportunity  to  renew  many  personal  contacts  with  profes¬ 
sional  and  women’s  organizations  through  attendance  at  meet¬ 
ings  and  personal  conferences.  An  interesting  feature  of  the 
year  was  the  increased  amount  of  time  given  to  consultations 
with  editors  and  writers  who  wished  to  secure  authentic  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  industry  and  its  products  for  use  in  magazines  and 
radio  broadcasts. 

In  each  of  the  advertisements  appearing  in  the  woman’s 
magazines,  homemakers  were  advised  to  write  to  the  Home 
Economics  Director  of  the  National  Canners  Association  con¬ 
cerning  any  food  questions  upon  which  they  desired  informa¬ 
tion.  The  advertisements  carried  no  coupon  requests  for  publi¬ 
cations;  consequently  everyone  making  inquiry  Iiad  some  special 
question  in  mind.  In  all,  over  9,500  letters  have  been  received, 
and  in  answering  these  the  Division  has  sent  out  over  48,000 
pieces  of  material.  This,  of  course,  is  exclusive  of  the  material 
distributed  apart  from  the  advertising  campaign.  Altogether 
the  number  of  leaflets  and  pamphlets  distributed  in  1934  totaled 
about  150,000. 

The  response  to  the  advertising  was  very  interesting.  Women 
wrote  from  every  state  in  the  United  States  and  from  many 
provinces  in  Canada,  as  well  as  from  18  foreign  countries,  ask¬ 
ing  questions  about  buying  canned  foods,  about  their  uses,  their 
nutritive  value,  their  cleanliness,  as  well  as  about  the  structure 
of  the  tin  can  and  its  effect,  if  any,  upon  the  food  packed  in  it. 
Requests  for  recipes  led  all  others,  with  requests  for  “buying 
information”  about  canned  foods  next  in  number.  A  great  many 
homemakers  asked  for  menus  for  every  conceivable  occasion, 
but  menus  for  special  days,  such  as  Washington’s  birthday 
parties,  St.  Patrick’s  Day  parties,  and  other  special  days,  as 
well  as  for  wedding  breakfasts,  children’s  parties,  picnics,  bridge 
luncheons,  teas,  receptions,  camping  trips,  and  cruises  were 
among  the  most  numerous. 

Among  the  requests  were  a  considerable  number  from  cafe¬ 
teria  managers,  emergency  relief  workers.  Red  Cross  nutrition 
workers,  hotel  chefs,  mess  sergeants  of  C.  C.  C.  camps,  and 
cooks  in  lumber  and  mining  camps. 

Greater  use  is  being  made  of  the  Association’s  literature  on 
canned  foods  by  libraries,  broadcasting  stations,  and  the  home 
service  directors  of  public  utilities  companies. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  ASSOCIATION’S  LITERATURE— “The 
Story  of  the  Tin  Can”  was  released  in  February,  and  was  sent 
in  March  to  12,000  teachers,  librarians,  extension  workers  and 
other  educators  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Home  Economics 
Division.  The  bulletin  met  the  need  for  a  popular  description 
of  the  can  as  a  food  container,  and  its  printing  was  authorized 
by  the  advertising  committee  from  funds  allocated  to  the  Home 
Economics  Division.  The  American  Can  Company  distributed 
a  reprint  of  this  bulletin  at  its  booth  at  the  1934  Century  of 
Progress,  using  535,000  copies  for  this  purpose. 

Demand  for  publications  required  the  reprinting  of  all  the 
.consumer  leaflets,  as  well  as  “227  Tested  Recipes  for  Canned 
Foods,”  “Canned  Food  Recipes  for  the  Low  Cost  Budget”  and 
“Canned  Food  Recipes  for  Cafeterias  and  Restaurants.”  The 
four  commodity  bulletins,  entitled  respectively,  “Canned  Peas,” 
“Canned  Corn,”  “Canned  Tomatoes  and  Tomato  Products”  and 
“Canned  Fruits”  were  also  reprinted. 

OTHER  WORK  OF  DIVISION— As  part  of  the  guest  editor 
plan  of  McCall’s  Magazine,  the  Director  of  the  Division  collabo¬ 
rated  with  Beulah  Gillaspie,  food  editor  of  McCall’s,  in  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  two  special  articles,  which  appeared  in  the  March  and 
April  issues,  and  in  the  preparation  of  a  booklet  entitled  “Canned 
Vegetables,”  which  was  placed  on  sale  by  McCall’s  and  secured 
a  very  satisfactory  distribution. 
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In  connection  with  the  guest  editor  project  the  Director,  at  the 
invitation  of  Sarah  Field  Splint,  director  of  foods  and  house¬ 
hold  management  for  McCall’s,  also  participated  in  the  making 
of  a  motion  picture  in  the  magazine’s  penthouse  experimental 
kitchen  in  New  York  City.  McCall’s  is  showing  this  picture  to 
parent-teacher  groups,  women’s  clubs,  and  church  organizations 
in  many  parts  of  the  country.  It  has  also  been  shown  to  many 
of  the  home  economics  women  in  the  business  field  and  to  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  advertising  agencies. 

The  fact  that  the  annual  national  meetings  of  the  American 
Dietetic  Association,  the  Council  of  Parental  Education,  the 
Country  Life  Association,  and  the  Land  Grant  Colleges  were 
held  in  Washington  during  the  year  afforded  an  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  Director  to  make  new  contacts  with  workers  in 
these  fields.  The  Director  served  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  local  arrangements  for  the  meeting  of  the  American  Dietetic 
Association. 

RECIPROCAL  TARIFF  NEGOTIATIONS 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  June  12,  1934,  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  undertaken  reciprocal  tariff  negotiations  with  fourteen 
countries.  The  agreement  with  Cuba,  the  first  completed,  was 
made  public  on  August  24,  1934.  The  other  countries  with  which 
negotiations  are  pending  include  Haiti,  Columbia,  Brazil,  Costa 
Rica,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Belgium, 
Sweden,  Spain,  Switzerland,  The  Netherlands  and  Netherland 
Guiana  and  Indies,  and  Finland. 

An  executive  order,  issued  June  27,  1934,  established  a  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Reciprocity  Information  and  provides  for  public  no¬ 
tice  and  presentation  of  views  in  connection  with  prospective 
agreements.  This  affords  interested  industries  opportunity  to 
submit  data  and  make  oral  presentation  of  their  views  at  public 
hearings.  Information  desired  from  business  interests  includes 
that  on  trade  restrictions  imposed  by  foreign  governments; 
foreign  tariff  rates  which,  if  modified,  would  substantially  in¬ 
crease  exports  to  the  country  concerned;  products  or  varieties 
of  a  product  on  which  concessions  might  be  obtained;  products 
or  varieties  of  a  product  on  which  concessions  might  be  granted. 

The  Association  conferred  with  representatives  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Reciprocity  Information  as  to  the  service  the  Associa¬ 
tion  might  most  advantageously  undertake  for  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  whole  in  connection  with  these  negotiations.  As  a 
result  the  Association  has  followed  the  policy  of  keeping  the 
industry  informed  as  to  the  manner  in  which  data  may  be  pre¬ 
sented,  the  negotiations  in  progress,  the  dates  on  which  infor- 
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mation  must  be  filed,  etc.  In  addition,  it  has  assisted  individual 
firms  wherever  possible  in  preparation  of  data  and  in  arranging 
for  appearances  before  the  Committee. 

CHANGE  IN  DUTY  ON  CLAMS 
Reduction  of  the  duty  of  canned  razor  clams  from  35  to  23 
per  cent  ad  valorem  and  increase  of  the  rate  on  all  other  canned 
clams  by  making  them  dutiable  at  35  per  cent  assessed  on  the 
American  selling  price  instead  of  the  foreign  value,  was  ordered 
by  the  h'resident  in  May  as  the  result  of  an  investigation  by  the 
Tariii  Commission.  The  change  in  rate  on  canned  clams  other 
than  razor  clams  applies  also  to  combinations  of  clams  with 
other  substances  except  clam  chowder. 

EMERGENCY  CANNING  OF  MEAT  FOR  RELIEF 
PURPOSES 

In  1934  the  canning  industry  participated  in  an  entirely  new 
departure  in  commercial  canning.  As  part  of  the  drought  relief 
program,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  purchased 
large  numbers  of  cattle  in  the  regions  where  normal  pasturage 
was  seriously  affected  by  the  drought.  The  cattle  so  purchased 
were  turned  over  to  the  Federal  Surplus  Relief  Corporation  for 
processing. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  meat  made  available  was  preserved 
for  relief  purposes  by  canning.  At  first  the  canning  was  done 
by  the  regular  commercial  meat-canning  establishments,  but 
the  amount  of  meat  to  be  conserved  was  more  than  they  could 
handle  and  the  commercial  fruit  and  vegetable  canners  were 
asked  to  assist  the  Government  in  this  emergency  program. 

Accordingly,  a  considerable  number  of  canners  installed  the 
necessary  equipment  and  engaged  in  the  canning  of  beef,  veal 
and  mutton.  Some  of  the  contracts  were  with  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  direct  and  others  were  entered  into  by  the  canners  with 
the  different  State  Emergency  Relief  Administrators.  All  of 
this  meat  belongs  to  the  Government  and  each  can  is  indelibly 
marked  “not  to  be  sold.” 

Experienced  commercial  vegetable  and  fruit  canners  entered 
heartily  into  this  program,  but  they  were  handicapped  by  lack 
of  detailed  instructions  on  the  canning  procedure.  The  specifi¬ 
cations  furnished  only  general  information  as  to  requirements. 
The  Association’s  laboratories,  in  cooperation  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  and  technical  staffs  of 
can  manufacturers  and  different  branches  of  the  meat  canning 
industry,  took  an  active  part  in  working  out  the  details  of  the 
canning  procedure,  including  process  time,  and  this  information 
was  sent  by  the  Association  to  all  its  members.  Thereafter, 
as  quickly  as  definite  information  could  be  obtained  about  any 
phase  of  the  program  it  was  transmitted  to  members  either 
through  the  Information  Letter  or  through  separate  circulars 
prepared  for  their  guidance.  Numerous  visits  were  made  to  the 
factories  to  give  personal  assistance  to  members. 

GOVERNMENT  INSPECTION  OF  SEAFOOD 
An  amendment  to  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  was  enacted  on 
June  22,  1934,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  assign 
supervisory  inspectors  in  the  plants  of  packers  of  seafoods  who 
make  application  for  such  inspection.  It  is  intended  that  this 
inspection  will  insure  that  the  foods  packed  shall  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  in  all  respects.  The  costs 
of  the  inspection  service  under  the  terms  of  the  law  are  borne 
by  the  packers. 

In  response  to  applications  for  inspection  under  this  amend¬ 
ment,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  issued  regulations  for 
the  inspection  of  shrimp  canneries  and  18  plants  in  which  shrimp 
are  packed  are  now  under  inspection.  Inspection  has  also  been 
granted  to  two  additional  plants,  to  begin  as  soon  as  necessary 
alterations  are  completed.  Proposed  regulations  have  also  been 
issued  for  supervisory  inspection  of  canned  tuna,  sardines,  mack¬ 
erel,  bonita,  yellowtail,  shad,  and  canned  products  containing 
such  fish,  and  a  public  hearing  on  the  subject  has  been  held. 
No  application  for  supervisory  inspection  of  these  products  has 
thus  far  been  received  and  the  final  regulations  on  this  subject 
have  not  been  issued. 

PERISHABLE  AGRICULTURE  COMMODITIES  ACT 
Through  an  amendment  of  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Com¬ 
modities  Act,  passed  by  Congress  and  approved  by  the  President 
on  April  13,  1934,  canners  who  buy  fruits  and  vegetables  for 


canning  or  processing  within  the  state  where  grown  are  no  longer 
required  to  take  out  an  annual  license.  This  amendment  relieves 
practically  all  canners  from  the  license  requirements,  although 
licenses  must  still  be  taken  out  by  those  canners  who  purchase 
fruits  and  vegetables  outside  the  state  in  which  they  are 
processed. 

REVISION  OF  THE  McNARY-MAPES  STANDARDS 
On  May  23rd  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  promulgated, 
effective  90  days  from  that  date,  revisions  of  the  standards  for 
canned  peas,  tomatoes  and  cherries. 

In  December  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  announced  a 
public  hearing  on  the  standard  of  quality  for  canned  fruits  for 
salad  under  the  McNary-Mapes  Amendment,  the  standard  for 
fill  of  containers  for  canned  mushrooms,  and  revision  of  the 
McNary-Mapes  standard  for  canned  tomatoes,  to  be  held  at  the 
Stevens  Hotel,  on  the  afternoon  of  January  18th,  following  ad¬ 
journment  of  the  annual  convention  of  the  National  Canners 
Association. 

STATUS  OF  “SOAKED  PEA”  LABELING  QUESTION 
During  the  year  an  injunction  was  granted  by  the  United 
States  District  Court  in  Indiana,  restraining  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  from  applying  the  terms  of  the  McNary-Mapes 
Amendment  to  “soaked  dry  peas”  packed  by  the  canner  who 
secured  the  injunction.  On  March  14,  1934,  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh  Circuit  sustained  the  lower  court. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  giving  legal  and  adminis¬ 
trative  consideration  to  the  steps  which  should  now  be  taken. 
The  question  at  issue  is  whether  the  decision  of  the  appellate 
court  should  be  accepted  and  the  product  known  as  “soaked 
peas”  excluded  from  the  substandard  labeling  requirements  of 
the  McNary-Mapes  Amendment. 

In  response  to  inquiries  regarding  the  present  requirements 
of  the  Department  with  respect  to  labeling  soaked  peas,  the 
Department  says:  “Pending  the  final  outcome  of  litigation  in¬ 
volving  the  substandard  labeling  requirements  for  this  class  of 
canned  food,  we  are  not  insisting  that  canned  soaked  dry  peas 
be  labeled  with  the  prescribed  substandard  legend  but  are  advis¬ 
ing  inquirers  that  such  canned  peas  should  be  labeled  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  suggestions  in  the  Item  389.”  (D.  R.  A.  Chem. 
28,  Feb.  14,  1923.) 

ADOPTION  OF  N.  C.  A.  NET  WEIGHTS  BY  ARMY 
In  order  to  avoid  misunderstanding  and  rejections  because  of 
delivery  of  canned  foods  with  labels  bearing  a  slightly  lower 
weight  than  those  called  for  in  the  Federal  specifications,  the 
Quartermaster  General,  early  in  March,  1934,  instructed  pur¬ 
chasing  ofiicers  of  the  Army  that  pending  revision  of  the  Federal 
specifications  relating  to  canned  fruits  and  canned  vegetables, 
invitations  for  bids  on  those  products  would  be  based  on  the 
Weight  List  for  Canned  Food  Products  of  the  National  Canners 
Association.  It  is  intended  to  delete  the  entire  paragraph  H  1 
a  (1)  in  the  present  Federal  Specifications  for  canned  fruits 
and  canned  vegetables  and  substitute  the  weights  for  the  selected 
sizes  ()f  cans  taken  from  the  N.  C.  A.  Weight  List. 

SIMPLIFIED  CAN-SIZE  PROGRAM 
The  Division  of  Simplified  Practice  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  announced  late  in  the  summer  that  the  simplified 
practice  recommendation  for  cans  for  fruits  and  vegetables 
would  become  effective  September  1,  1934.  This  program,  which 
was  proposed  and  developed  by  the  industry,  recommends  a 
reduction  from  the  former  wide  variety  of  can  sizes,  to  27,  and 
is  subject  to  periodic  review  by  a  standing  committee  of  the 
industry. 

SUGAR  TAXES  AND  QUOTAS 
Early  in  1934  a  processing  tax  of  one-half  cent  a  pound  was 
established  on  sugar.  This  directly  affected  a  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  members  of  the  Association  and  called  for  con¬ 
siderable  assistance  from  the  staff  in  securing  interpretations, 
rulings,  etc. 

The  importation  of  sugar  has  been  placed  under  a  quota  sys¬ 
tem  as  part  of  the  effort  to  promote  foreign  trade.  Sugar  for 
use  in  the  preparation  of  canned  fruits  that  are  to  be  exported 
has  been  provided  under  a  “non-quota”  provision.  Various  phases 
of  this  subject  have  been  the  occasion  for  numerous  conferences 
with  Treasury  officials  and  the  Sugar  Section  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration. 
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It's  more  than  that — it's  a  stimulus  for  a  soles 
organization;  it's  an  antidote  for  dealer  apathy; 
it's  an  attractive  bait  wherewith  to  catch  new 
consumer  customers.  It's  a  sales  help. 


This  is  the  actual  experience  of  the  E.  H.  Frechf- 
ling  Company.  For  a  number  of  years,  "U  S"  has 
served  them  as  a  source  of  supply  for  color-printing. 
Naturally,  when  they  decided  on  label  revision, 
they  huned  to  "US". 


Changing  your  labels  need  not  be  a  burden. 
With  "US"  at  your  call,  you  can  reap  many 
advantages  from  a  change.  Modernizing  labels,  yet 
retaining  valuable  trade  marks;  creating  entirely 
new  designs;  incorporating  new  matter  to  comply 
with  regulations — whatever  your  desire,  you  con 
rely  on  "US"  for  help. 


WNIENts 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
52-C  East  19lh  Street 


BALTIMORE 
403  CroM  Street 


CINCINNATI 
303  Beech  Street 
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PUBLICATIONS 


The  following  list  gives  the  titles  of  publications  issued  in 
1934,  also  the  titles  of  articles  contributed  by  the  members  of 
the  Research  Laboratories’  staff  to  scientific  and  trade  publica¬ 
tions.  In  addition,  the  Association  issued  reprints  of  fifteen  of 
its  pamphlets  and  leaflets  on  canned  foods  and  their  use. 
MISCELLANEOUS  PUBLICATIONS: 

Address  of  President  and  Treasurer’s  Report,  1934. 

Report  of  the  Secretary,  1934. 

Canners  Directory,  1934. 

Membership  List,  1934. 

Information  Letters,  Nos.  497-534,  inclusive. 

The  Story  of  the  Tin  Can. 

Proposed  Code  of  Fair  Competition  for  the  Canning  Indus¬ 
try,  as  Revised  for  Public  Hearing  on  February  7,  1934. 
Hearing  on  Canning  Industry  Code — Resume. 

Proceedings  of  Public  Hearing  on  Code  of  Fair  Competition 
for  the  Canning  Industry,  February  7  and  8,  1934. 

Code  of  Fair  Competition  for  the  Canning  Industry,  as 
Approved — Unofficial. 

Final  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Labeling. 

The  Labeling  Question. 

STATISTICS: 

Beet  pack,  1933. 

Tomato  pack,  1933. 

Corn  pack,  1934. 

Pea  pack,  1934. 

Wax  and  Green  Bean  pack,  1934. 

LABORATORY  PUBLICATIONS: 

Tomato  Products — Bulletin  No.  27-L. 

Vitamins  in  Canned  Foods  X  (reprint). 

Vitamin  D  and  Calcium  in  Foods  (reprint). 

ARTICLES  CONTRIBUTED  TO  SCIENTIFIC  AND 
TRADE  PUBLICATIONS: 


“Black  Beets — A  Problem  Involving  Stimulation  of  Bac¬ 
terial  Growth  by  Iron,”  by  E.  J.  Cameron,  Journal  of 
Bacteriology,  1934,  V.  27,  p.  60. 

“A  Discussion  of  Terms  Used  in  Processing  and  Spoilage,” 
by  E.  J.  Cameron,  Convention  Numbers  of  the  trade  jour¬ 
nals,  1934. 

“Determination  of  Minute  Quantities  of  Sulfide  Sulfur,” 
by  C.  E.  Lachele,  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry, 
1934,  V.  6,  p.  200. 

“Organic  Acids  and  the  Acid-Base  Reltionship:  Oxalic  Acid 
in  Foods,”  by  E.  F.  Kohman,  Journal  of  the  American 
Dietetic  Association,  1934,  V.  X,  p.  100. 

“Rapid  Method  for  Determination  of  Small  Amounts  of 
Arsenic,”  by  C.  E.  Lachele,  Industrial  and  Engineering 
Chemistry,  1934,  V.  6,  p.  256. 

“Vitamins  in  Canned  Foods  XIV — Calcium  and  Vitamin  D 
in  Foods,”  by  E.  F.  Kohman,  N.  H.  Sanborn,  W.  H.  Eddy 
and  Celia  Zall  Gurin,  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chem¬ 
istry,  1934,  V.  26,  p.  758. 

“Perforations  in  Canned  Sweet  Cherries  Apparently  Not 
Associated  with  Arsenic  Application,”  by  C.  E.  Schuster, 
E.  F.  Kohman,  and  J.  E.  McConkie,  The  Fruit  Products 
Journal,  Aug.,  1934. 

“How  Bacteria  Affect  the  Shrimp  Canner,”  by  E.  J.  Cam¬ 
eron  and  C.  C.  Williams,  Fishing  Gazette,  Sept.,  1934; 
The  Canner,  Sept.  1,  1934;  Canning  Age,  Sept.,  1934. 

THE  PRESS 

Cordial  cooperation  has  been  received  from  both  the  trade 
and  news  press  in  their  treatment  of  Association  affairs  and  in 
dissemination  of  information  concerning  the  industry  and  its 
products.  The  Association  appreciates  the  assistance  it  has  re¬ 
ceived  and  will  seek  to  merit  the  continued  confidence  of  the 
press. 

RESOLUTIONS 

The  Association  during  the  year  took  appropriate  action  with 
respect  to  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  last  annual  convention. 


CORPORATE  REQUIREMENTS 
The  annual  report  of  the  Association  has  been  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  as  required  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  charter  of  incorporation. 


CODE  MEETING 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  15,  1935 


[Editor's  Note — Read  every  word  of  this  meeting.] 

Mr.  RALPH  O.  DULANY  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  DULANY:  The  President  of  the  United 
States  thinks  it  is  fitting  occasionally  to  give  an  accounting  of 
his  stewardship,  and  you  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  he 
does  so.  Among  other  means,  he  uses  radio  talks. 


The  Code  Authority,  with  that  precedent  in  mind,  felt  that 
it  was  only  extremely  proper  that  we  give  an  accounting  of  our 
stewardship  at  this  meeting.  We  did  not  know  about  the  effect 
of  having  a  night  meeting,  but  since  that  was  the  time  available, 
we  decided  to  try  it  out.  I  am  glad  that  the  number  who  are 
here  tonight  will  be  able  to  hear  what  we  have  to  say  and  give 
their  suggestions.  There  will  be  time  for  those  suggestions, 
and  we  can  have  a  profitable  meeting. 

Someone  suggested  that  the  Code  Authority  should  sit  on  the 
platform,  but  that  did  not  take  very  well  with  the  majority  of 
them.  I  have  in  mind  a  man  who  was  telling  about  how  many 
nights  he  was  away  from  home  and  how  late  he  was  out  a 
great  many  of  those  nights,  and  he  went  on  to  describe  how  he 
got  in  at  twelve,  one,  two  and  three  o’clock  and  his  wife  always 
met  him. 

His  friend  said,  “Well,  doesn’t  your  wife  miss  you?” 

“Well,  sometimes  she  misses  me,  but  generally  her  aim  is 
perfect.” 

Most  of  the  Code  Authority  felt  they  did  not  know  how  good 
your  aim  might  be,  but  that  it  might  be  too  perfect. 

I  did  persuade  some  who  are  going  to  have  something  to  say 
to  sit  up  here,  and  we  also  have  the  pleasure  of  having  Mr. 
Stevens  up  here.  He  is  the  Deputy  Administrator  who  has 
direct  charge  of  the  Code. 

You  have  had  distributed  to  you  a  rough  plan  of  the  meeting 
tonight,  and  there  are  certain  topics  which  are  to  be  discussed 
by  members  of  the  Code  Authority.  Mine  is  a  preliminary  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  beginnings  of  the  Code. 

Any  discussion  of  the  Code,  of  course,  must  begin  with  some 
idea  of  its  background.  It  is  a  long  story  and  an  interesting 
story.  I  was  a  little  bit  surprised  myself  how  interesting  it 
was  to  review  a  printed  record  of  negotiations  preceding  the 
adoption  of  the  Code  and  that  document  which  we  defended  last 
February.  When  I  read  that  over  I  felt  that  it  was  an  old 
friend,  some  parts  of  which  we  hardly  recognize.  Of  course  it 
is  impossible  with  the  time  at  hand  to  discuss  the  whole 
progress,  or  even  to  review  the  whole  progress  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions  of  the  Code. 

I  will  mention  a  few  points  which  it  seems  to  me  are  appro¬ 
priate  in  any  meeting  of  this  nature.  First  of  all,  in  July  or 
August  of  1933,  came  the  President’s  Reemployment  Agreement. 
You  remember  the  patriotic  fervor  with  which  that  was  received. 
The  canners,  along  with  the  others,  wanted  to  comply.  You  re¬ 
member  that  it  was  voluntary.  The  rate  established  was  30 
cents  an  hour.  The  canners  felt  it  was  utterly  impossible  to 
pay  those  rates  and  a  committee  worked  faithfully  and  hard 
to  see  if  a  modification  of  those  rates  could  not  be  secured.  As 
a  result  of  their  excellent  work  in  Washington,  a  modified 
agreement  was  achieved,  which  established  rates  for  the  North 
of  25  cents  an  hour;  for  the  intermediate  section,  22%  cents 
an  hour;  and  for  the  Southern  section,  20  cents  an  hour. 

I  assure  you  that  that  agreement  was  not  reached  until  after 
very  arduous  efforts  had  been  made,  and  in  the  midst  of  it 
began  the  effort  for  our  own  Code. 

Just  a  few  things  about  the  progress  of  those  negotiations: 
Among  th^  significant  things  to  consider  right  now,  it  seems  to 
me  the  first  is  that  throughout  those  negotiations,  all  possible 
canners  were  consulted.  I  want  to  make  that  point.  Several 
times  during  the  negotiations  meetings  were  held  which  included 
the  Board  of  Directors,  the  Administrative  Council,  the  Advisory 
Board,  the  secretaries  and  the  presidents  of  all  the  state  associa¬ 
tions,  and  the  section  chairmen. 

Several  meetings  of  those  bodies  were  held  at  a  simply  terrific 
expense  in  order  to  be  sure  that  canners  from  every  section 
were  consulted. 
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A  Code  Committee  was  authorized  to  carry  on  negotiations 
and  they  were  carefully  chosen  so  as  to  thoroughly  represent 
the  canning  industry,  and  they  did  carry  on  negotiations  to  the 
end.  Every  time  anything  was  decided  or  anything  was  pre¬ 
pared,  complete  information  was  sent  to  every  canner  in  the 
United  States.  Not  once  was  it  sent  to  the  members  of  the 
N.  C.  A.  alone,  but  to  every  canner.  Among  the  mass  of  infor¬ 
mation  that  was  sent  out  were  complete  copies  of  current  drafts 
of  the  Code,  which  were  sent  on  the  28th  of  June,  the  26th  of 
July,  the  31st  of  September,  the  29th  of  October,  the  10th  of 
November,  the  31st  of  March  and  the  11th  of  April.  It  was 
startling  to  remember  that  we  had  had  that  many  different 
drafts  of  the  Code. 

At  the  public  hearing  in  February,  thirty  canners  participated 
and  each  presented  a  part  of  it.  Among  them  were  canners 
from  Missouri,  Tennessee,  Alabama  and  three  from  Louisiana. 
Among  the  canners  who  took  part  in  that  hearing  and  who 
prepared  for  it  together  there  was  the  most  perfect  understand¬ 
ing  and  cooperation.  I  think  every  canner  supported  the  Code 
that  was  defended  at  the  public  hearing. 

The  final  Code,  when  it  came  out,  was  assented  to  by  a  vast 
majority  at  a  large  meeting  in  Chicago  in  April.  That  meet¬ 
ing,  composed  of  the  various  bodies  to  which  I  referred  to  a 
little  bit  ago,  and  those  same  bodies,  meeting  again  in  Chicago 
early  in  June,  1934,  confirmed  the  Code  and  agreed  to  proceed 
with  it. 

Now,  it  is  obvious  that  every  canner  in  the  United  States 
could  not  be  consulted.  It  is  true  that  every  section  of  the 
country  was  consulted  at  every  stage  of  the  game  and  that 
every  canner  in  the  United  States  was  notified  of  the  progress 
of  the  negotiations  for  the  Code. 

So  much  for  the  point  that  information  was  disseminated 
and  advice  sought  as  widely  as  possible.  My  second  point  is 
that  the  Code  that  we  have  was  the  best  code  obtainable. 

At  the  public  hearing  and  before  that  time,  the  best  judgment 
of  all  the  canners  who  were  able  to  be  consulted  was  that  the 
highest  rates  which  the  industry  could  afford  to  pay  were  the 
P.  R.  A.  rates,  25,  22%  and  20  cents  an  hour,  and  those  rates 
were  strenuously  defended. 

The  NRA  never  accepted  that  view  either  before  or  after 
the  public  hearing,  and  there  we  had  a  very  different  situation 
from  that  of  the  previous  summer  when  the  officials  with  whom 
the  commttee  were  dealing  then  did  finally  accept  the  position 
of  the  canners  with  regard  to  rates. 

After  the  public  hearing,  the  Canners  Committee  felt  as 
strongly  as  ever  that  its  rates  that  had  been  defended  were 
the  best  they  could  stand,  and  then  began  a  series  of  negotia¬ 
tions  between  the  NRA  officials  and  the  Committee  which  the 
NRA  had  requested  the  canners  to  leave  for  further  negotiations 
after  the  public  hearing.  They  had  requested  that  a  really 
small  committee  be  appointed  and  that  committee,  as  I  said, 
felt  that  nothing  further  could  be  yielded.  And  yet,  in  those 
negotiations,  the  Committee  was  met  by  insistent  demands 
for  wage  rates  far  beyond  what  they  had  expected  to  be 
required  by  the  government,  and  so  there  came  meeting  after 
meeting,  and  a  stalemate.  And  finally  the  intimation  was  that 
if  the  canners  persisted  in  their  attitude,  a  code  would  be  made 
and  imposed  upon  the  industry  in  which  we  would  have  no  say, 
and  it  was  certainly  legal  for  the  government  to  do  that. 

The  Committee  felt  that  the  threat  was  real,  and  in  the  mean¬ 
time  February  had  slipped  by  and  March  was  practically  gone, 
and  something  had  to  be  done  if  the  Code  was  to  be  in  effect 
before  the  canning  season.  Finally  the  rates  which  are  now 
in  the  Code  were  accepted  as  the  Committee’s  unanimous  choice 
of  the  most  favorable  rates  that  could  possibly  be  secured,  the 
refusal  of  which  would  mean  the  imposition  of  a  code  by  the 
Administration. 

Incidentally,  perhaps  it  had  better  be  said  that  the  final  rates 
were  7%  cents  more  than  the  P.  R.  A.  rates  in  the  North,  and 
in  the  South  were  5  cents  more  than  the  P.  R.  A.  rates.  The 
fact  that  the  Northern  rates  were  increased  more  than  the 
Southern  rates  should  be  a  part  of  our  thinking  in  regard  to 
the  subject. 

My  second  point,  therefore,  is  that  as  matters  went  over  those 
ten  months  of  negotiations,  the  Code  obtained  so  far  as  labor 
rates  are  concerned  was  the  best  that  could  possibly  be  secured. 


and  I  may  say  that  the  rates  secured  were  an  anathema  to  the 
Labor  Advisory  Board  and  have  so  remained  to  a  considerable 
extent  to  this  day.  They,  themselves,  received  a  terrible 
panning  from  their  associates  for  ever  approving  a  code  with 
labor  rates  such  as  were  in  the  Canning  Code. 

The  effort  of  the  industry  to  point  out  the  nature  of  the  labor 
employed  in  canneries  had  obviously  not  been  fully  successful. 

My  third  point  is  that  if  we  did  not  have  this  Code,  we  would 
undoubtedly  be  under  the  provisions  of  another  code  which 
would  not  be  as  easy  to  live  under.  You  recall  that  con¬ 
currently  with  the  progress  of  negotiations  for  our  Code,  there 
was  introduced  a  code  sponsored  by  the  Associated  Grocery 
Manufacturers  of  America  and  strenuous  efforts  were  made  by 
that  organization,  and  apparently  with  the  approval  of  the 
Administration,  for  the  canners  to  be  included  under  the 
provisions  of  that  code.  Pressure,  strong  and  continuous,  was 
exerted  for  months  to  cause  the  canners  to  be  under  the 
A.  G.  M.  A.  Code.  Our  Code,  as  it  turned  out,  was  approved 
first.  The  Grocery  Manufacturers  Code  was  approved  some¬ 
what  later  on  and  was  designed  for  all  grocery  manufacturers 
not  under  their  own  separate  codes. 

Let  me  point  out  to  you  that  the  Grocery  Manufacturers  Code 
provides  for  inflexible  hours,  for  higher  wage  rates  than  our 
Code  provides  for,  and  provides  that  if  there  is  any  piece 
work,  every  piece  worker  shall  receive  the  absolute  minimum 
provided  in  the  Code.  There  is  no  provision  for  any  piece 
worker  to  receive  less  than  the  minimum.  If  we  did  not  have 
our  Code,  we  would  be  under  the  Grocery  Manufacturer  Code, 
and  it  is  clear  enough,  I  believe,  the  the  Code  we  have  is  the 
best  Code  obtainable,  and  that  if  we  were  not  under  the  present 
Canning  Code,  we  would  without  doubt  be  operating  under  the 
provisions  of  a  code  much  less  favorable  for  our  own  conditions. 

I  want  to  give  credit  to  Mr.  Gorrell  of  the  Code  Committee 
under  the  chairmanship  of  that  prince  of  all  chairmen,  Mr. 
MacDougall,  and  to  the  whole  Committee,  many  of  whom  had 
no  interest  in  the  wage  rates  which  would  be  in  the  Canning 
Code  because  their  own  companies  were  already  paying  wages 
equal  to  or  higher  than  the  wages  in  the  Code. 

The  three  points  that  I  think  are  advisable  to  mention, 
therefore,  are: 

1.  That  every  canner  was  consulted  and  informed; 

2.  That  the  Code  we  have  was  the  best  code  which  was 
obtainable; 

3.  If  we  were  not  operating  under  this  Code,  we  would  be 
operating  under  the  provisions  of  a  much  less  favorable 
code. 

Now,  what  sort  of  code  have  we?  We  are  familiar  with  it 
so  far  as  its  hardships  are  concerned;  but  in  a  broad  way,  what 
kind  of  a  code  did  we  secure  ? 
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Its  wage  provisions  are  lower  than  those  of  most  codes.  I 
don’t  say  that  in  a  boasting  spirit.  I  say  it  because,  on  account 
of  our  conditions,  we  cannot  possibly  pay  wages  as  high  as  those 
in  most  industries  which  are  differently  organized. 

Secondly,  our  Code  permits  piece  work  without  paying  to 
every  piece  worker  the  minimum  wage  named  in  the  Code.  It 
even  goes  so  far  under  the  interpretation  which  has  been 
permitted  that  in  some  cases  of  extreme  necessity,  flat  piece- 
rates  are  permitted.  You  are  familiar  with  the  flat  piece-rates 
for  peeling  tomatoes. 

Thirdly,  our  Code  is  one  of  the  few  which  grants  any 
flexibility  in  the  maximum  hours. 

Fourth,  it  contains  trade  practice  provisions  which  are  not 
nearly  so  complicated  as  in  many.  They  are  quite  elementary, 
and  we  believe  they  are  properly  elementary,  because  the  trade 
practice  provisions  in  many  cases  are  subject  to  attack  and 
are  being  attacked  at  the  present  time.  Further  reference  to 
our  trade  practice  provisions  will  be  made  later. 

We  have  been  worried  about  the  difficulties  of  adjustment  to 
our  Code.  I  just  want  you  to  stand  off  and  look  at  it  and 
realize  that  broadly  speaking,  it  is  a  Code  well  adapted  to  the 
canning  industry,  and  one  of  the  most  flexible  codes  which  has 
yet  been  approved  by  NRA. 

You  can  understand  that  the  Code  Authority  began  its  work 
under  some  difficulties.  The  canning  season  had  begun.  Through 
an  oversight,  the  Nominating  Committee  had  failed  to  relieve 
the  Code  Authority  of  their  own  duties  at  home.  That  was 
unfortunate,  because  they  all  had  something  to  do,  and  since  the 
canning  season  was  on,  it  wasn’t  possible  to  sit  in  continuous 
session  until  everything  was  going.  The  Code  Authority,  how¬ 
ever,  did  meet  in  June,  again  for  a  week  in  July,  again  for  four 
days  in  August,  again  the  Executive  Committee  met  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  again  the  full  Code  Authority  met  in  October, 
again  for  three  days  early  in  December,  and  Anally  in  January. 
Members  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  who  required  three  days  en 
route,  each  way,  spending  an  average  of  three  days  in  a  Code 
Authority  meeting,  lost  therefore,  nine  days  for  each  average 
meeting  of  the  Code  Authority. 

As  we  surveyed  our  job,  every  one  of  us  became  discouraged 
and  tried  to  resign,  until  we  found  that  a  mass  resignation 
would  not  help  matters.  It  was  a  brand  new  job;  it  was  a 
brand  new  group.  There  was  no  experienced  guiding  hand. 
And  yet  we  have  made  some  progress,  and  I  want  again  to 
give  credit  to  Mr.  Gorrell  and  the  staff  of  the  National  Canners 
Association  who  were  so  instrumental  in  giving  us  facilities, 
including  financial  facilities  during  those  early  months  when 
the  Code  Authority  simply  had  to  grope  around  and  get  started 
somehow. 

I  want  to  speak  of  a  man  whom  I  do  not  see  at  the  moment, 
Mr.  Austern,  who  has  simply  stayed  by  the  Code  Authority 
through  thick  and  thin,  and  who  has  guided  us  unerringly 
whenever  we  needed  guidance.  I  want  to  give  praise  to  the  staff 
of  the  Code  Authority  which  began  to  function  in  July  and 
which  has  continuously  functioned  ever  since  and  is  becoming 
more  and  more  efficient  in  its  functioning. 

I  will  mention  for  the  sake  of  some  other  gentlemen  present 
that  the  members  of  the  Code  Authoi  ity  themselves  have  done 
some  work  in  the  meantime.  The  Code  is  going  to  continue. 
If  we  were  not  sure  of  that,  we  would  not  waste  your  time 
this  Tuesday  night  to  come  out  and  discuss  it.  Changes  may 
occur.  It  is  absolutely  certain  that  regulations  of  wages  and 
hours  will  continue,  and  we  hope  that  some  sound  and  sane 
and  practicable  trade  practices  will  also  continue. 

I  feel  that  we  have  in  this  Code  an  unparalleled  opportunity 
to  help  ourselves.  We  have  for  the  first  time  in  our  history  an 
organization  to  which  every  canner  in  the  United  States  belongs. 
We  are  all  members.  We  all  contribute;  we  all  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  great  usefulness,  but  I  want  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  this  opportunity  is  not  a  guarantee  that  the 
Code  will  be  useful  and  helpful  to  the  canning  industry. 

If  this  opportunity  is  to  mean  anything,  it  must  be  intelli¬ 
gently  grasped  and  we  need  not  only  sixteen  members  of  the 
Code  Authority  to  carry  the  burden  and  do  the  thinking,  but  we 
need  the  intelligent  interest,  suggestions  and  support  of  every 
member  of  the  canning  industry,  and  I  can  assure  you  for  the 


other  members  of  the  Code  Authority  that  those  efforts  and 
that  advice  of  yours  will  be  welcome. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  call  for  a  moment  on 
the  members  of  the  Code  Authority  whose  terms  of  office,  you 
realize,  are  about  to  expire  the  first  of  February.  I  would  like 
for  them  to  stand,  if  they  will,  and  I  shall  introduce  them  to  you. 
Mr.  Fred  B.  Childs,  Chicago 
Mr.  W.  A.  Miskimen,  Indianapolis 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Paulus,  Salem,  Oregon 
Mr.  Karl  K.  Mayer.  (Applause.) 

There  are  a  few  topics  with  regard  to  the  Code  which  we 
have  asked  several  members  of  the  Code  Authority  to  explain 
briefly,  and  after  that  the  meeting  will  be  open.  I  shall  first  ask 
Mr.  Miskimen  if  he  will  speak  to  us  on  the  subject  of  budgets 
and  assessments. 

Budgets 

MR.  W.  A.  MISKIMEN  (Indianapolis,  Indiana):  I  drew  the 
painful  subject,  that  of  assessments — in  other  words  the  dollars 
and  cents  part  of  it;  and  I  will  endeavor  to  alleviate  that  as 
much  as  possible  by  some  explanations  and  promises  and  what¬ 
ever  else  I  can  do  to  take  the  edge  off  your  discomfort  when  it 
comes  to  such  a  matter  as  assessments.  The  subject  is  budgets 
and  assessments,  by  the  way. 

My  personal  experience  with  budgets  over  a  good  many  years 
was  that  it  was  something  which  if  you  had  any  luck  you  did 
not  exceed  over  fifty  per  cent.  I  assure  you  that  the  plans  of 
the  Code  Authority  are  along  other  lines. 

The  function  of  a  budget,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  set  up  a 
limit  on  the  different  expenditures  which  are  contemplated  over 
a  certain  period;  in  other  words,  so  much  is  allotted  or  estimated 
for  any  item,  and  then  you  are  not  supposed  to  change  it.  I 
might  resort  to  a  low  form  of  wit  and  say  you  set  a  maximum 
and  then  you  must  not  budge  it.  But,  of  course,  I  would  not 
do  that  in  a  meeting  oi  this  sort. 

It  is  obvious  in  connection  with  this  Code  work  that  a  budget 
had  to  be  prepared,  for  two  reasons:  In  order  to  keep  any 
one  activity  handled  by  some  specific  committee  from  getting 
out  of  bounds,  or  several  of  them  perhaps,  so  that  when  it  was 
all  put  together  in  a  total,  we  would  find  we  had  arranged  to 
spend  money  which  we  did  not  have,  with  resulting  pain  and 
discomfort  to  all  concerned,  particularly  to  the  Code  Authority. 

The  second  function  of  the  budget  in  this  instance  was  to 
arrive  at  some  estimated  figure  so  that  we  would  know  at 
what  rate  to  spread  the  assessments.  This  was  all  turned  over 
to  a  Finance  Committee  and  they  put  in  a  good  many  hours  of 
hard  work  on  it. 

As  your  Chairman  stated,  there  was  very  little  in  the  way 
of  precedent  or  previous  records  to  turn  to.  A  lot  of  it  was 
pure  estimate  and  it  was  arrived  at  by  discussion  and  inquiry, 
and  then  your  Finance  Committee  just  settled  down  and  did 
the  best  they  could  under  the  circumstances. 

I  think  you  might  be  interested  in  the  terms  set  up  in  the 
original  budget — Executive  Secretary,  Assistant  Secretary, 
stenographic  and  other  office  help,  rent,  telegraph  and  telephone. 
Executive  Secretary’s  traveling  expense.  Assistant  Secretary’s 
traveling  expense,  stationery  and  office  supplies.  Code  Authority 
general  expense.  Code  Authority  regional  expenses.  Code 
Authority  expense  that  had  been  incurred  at  the  time  the  budget 
was  made,  which  was  shortly  after  the  Code  Authority  began 
its  operation.  Then  there  was  the  expense  for  the  field  men  for 
the  active  season,  office  equipment,  printing  and  a  reserve.  The 
total  of  that  was  about  $150,000.  ■ 

After  that  total  through  the  various  subsidiary  items  was 
arrived  at,  it  appeared  that  an  assessment  on  what  seemed  to 
be  about  the  normal  pack  was  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per  case,  or 
a  dollar  per  thousand,  and  that  was  the  rate  at  which  the 
assessment  was  set  up.  I  would  like  to  state  in  this  instance 
that  this  budget,  before  it  became  effective,  was  submitted  to 
the  Administration  by  regulation  of  the  NRA,  together  with  all 
necessary  supporting  facts  and  information.  They  went  over 
it  most  thoroughly;  in  fact,  I  think  if  I  could  take  time  to  go 
through  the  complete  field  of  activity  that  has  to  be  gone 
through  with  a  budget  before  it  is  approved  financially  by  the 
Administration,  you  would  feel  the  matter  had  been  very 
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thoroughly  covered  and  also  that  any  mismanagement,  even  if 
they  happened  to  fall  into  such  on  the  part  of  the  Code 
Authority,  would  be  pretty  well  picked  up  and  taken  care  of 
and  safeguarded. 

After  the  budget  was  set  up,  the  assessments  were  sent  out, 
based  not  on  a  dollar  a  thousand,  but  on  seventy-five  cents  a 
thousand  cases,  or  three-fourths  of  the  originally  designated 
amount.  It  was  thought  that  amount  would  run  the  operation 
of  the  Code,  the  payment  of  expenses  for  quite  a  considerable 
period,  and  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  put  in  more  than  that 
amount  and  have  it  lying  idle  until  such  time  as  there  was  need 
for  it.  And  so  three-fourths  of  the  originally  contemplated 
amount  and  of  the  official  assessment  is  what  was  made. 

You  have  had  mailed  to  you  (and  other  copies  are  available 
if  anyone  does  not  happen  to  have  one)  a  report  of  the  receipts 
and  disbursements  up  until  December  31,  1934.  That  report 
dates  from  June  6,  the  time  when  the  start  was  made.  This 
report  shows  receipts  very  close  to  $105,000,  and  I  might  say 
in  regard  to  the  collecting  of  assessments,  that  that  amount 
represented  at  that  time  about  eighty-four  per  cent  of  the  total 
assessments  due  under  all  circumstances  for  all  expenses  up  to 
the  time  of  the  first  call  for  the  entire  canned  foods  industry. 
As  I  understand  it,  that  is  a  high  rate  of  collection  for  a  given 
period  in  the  percentage  collected  for  almost  any  code  that  is 
now  in  effect.  I  think  possibly  there  are  a  few  codes  which 
have  collected  more,  but  I  will  say  unreservedly  that  it  is  very 
far  above  the  average,  which  speaks  mighty  well  of  the 
cooperation  afforded  by  the  industry. 

So  far  as  the  sixteen  per  cent  that  has  not  been  collected  is 
concerned,  that  has  not  been  collected  to  date.  I  will  say  also 
that  it  does  not  now  amount  to  as  much  as  sixteen  per  cent, 
for  the  reason  that  these  figures  were  made  on  December  31, 
and  every  day  since  then  some  further  remittances  have  been 
received.  We  have  not  collected  it  all.  There  is  some  question 
as  to  whether  it  all  will  be  collected.  I  presume  there  is  a 
further  question  as  to  whether  there  will  be  any  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  Code  Authority  backed  up  by  the  Administration  to 
continue  collections  after  all  the  voluntary  portion  has  been 
received. 

I  can  assure  you  that  those  activities  will  not  only  be  made, 
but  that  they  are  already  under  way,  and  there  have  been  steps 
taken  to  continue  the  collection  until  they  are  all  in.  I  am  not 
saying  to  you  that  exactly  one  hundred,  per  cent  of  each  dollar 
that  is  supposedly  to  be  collected  will  get  here.  In  the  first 
place,  this  was  sent  out  to  a  list  of  canners.  There  were  some 
on  that  list  which  are  not  in  existence  at  the  present  time.  It 
has  been  found  even  in  the  audit  work  that  some  were  on  the 
list  which  they  were  entirely  unable  to  locate.  Those,  of  course, 
will  not  come  in,  but  that  is  a  very  small  per  cent.  I  would  say 
that  would  be  a  negligible  portion  of  the  whole. 

If  there  is  any  impression  that  some  canner  can  sit  still  and 
thereby  not  come  across  with  the  code  assessment,  I  think  you 
can  all  be  assured  that  that  won’t  be  quite  as  easy  as  that. 
It  won’t  be  easy  at  all  for  any  canner  to  sit  still  and  not  come 
across  with  his  code  assessment. 

As  to  the  handling  of  the  expense  to  date:  The  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Code  Authority  has  been  extremely  careful. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  some  instances  a  much  stronger  word 
than  that  has  been  applied  to  them  in  private  meetings  in  their 
guarding  of  these  funds.  They  have  been  the  watchdog  of  the 
Canners’  Code  Authority  Treasury  right  straight  through.  If 
you  get  any  money  from  this  Finance  Committee,  you  certainly 
have  to  put  up  a  good  argument,  and  you  have  to  be  both 
logical  and  vocal  before  you  get  a  dollar. 

All  joking  aside,  in  the  Finance  Committee  and  the  entire 
Code  Authority,  they  have  been  very  studious  and  careful  as 
to  the  matter  of  expense.  I  think  that  can  be  evidenced  perhaps 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  fact  that  up  to  the  end  of  1934, 
which  from  June  sixth  is  well  on  towards  seven  months,  your 
total  expenditure  was  $42,809,  so  they  still  have  on  hand 
$62,135.  There  were  some  items  during  that  portion  of  the 
activity  which  will  not  be  recurring.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  a  number  of  items  which  will  not  only  recur,  but  if  the 
work  is  properly  done,  will  likely  be  larger  than  they  have  been 
to  date. 


G.  H.  KELLOGG 

American  Can  Co. 


I  feel  we  should  not  take  time  to  go  into  those  details,  but 
I  think  it  is  rather  self-evident  that  such  will  be  the  case.  We 
do  not  know  how  long  this  $62,000  is  going  to  last.  It  is  going 
to  be  made  to  last  just  as  long  as  we  can  possibly  make  it  with 
the  proviso  and  understanding  that  we  have  it  there  to  accom¬ 
plish  something  with  and  not  merely  to  hoard,  and  when  your 
Code  Authority  thinks  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  make  expendi¬ 
tures,  they  will  go  ahead  and  make  them,  but  with  the  greatest 
of  care.  In  addition  to  the  care  exercised  and  promised  by  your 
Code  Authority,  these  accounts  are  audited  quarterly  and  a 
report  is  made  to  the  Administration,  that  auditing  being  done 
by  certified  public  accountants. 

As  to  the  cost,  we  do  not  any  of  us  like  to  have  assessments. 
None  of  us  welcomes  a  levy  of  any  nature,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  here  and  there,  without  proper  understanding  of 
the  facts,  there  has  been  some  feeling  of  dissatisfaction.  I 
think  I  am  safe  is  assuming  that  that  was  due  just  simply  to 
the  fact  that  they  did  not  understand  what  was  going  on  and 
what  was  being  done. 

I  have  two  things  to  offer  in  that  connection.  The  first  is 
that  a  lot  of  this  activity  with  regard  to  the  Code  and  all  it 
embraces  is  here.  It  would  be  done  whether  we  got  busy  and 
did  it  or  whether  somebody  else  did  it.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  possible  way  that  this  work  could  have  been  done  for 
the  canners  or  that  they  could  have  paid  for  this  work  other 
then  to  select  the  members  who  were  willing  to  give  their 

time  and  thought  and  study,  and  at  no  expense  except  actual 

expenses  for  the  time  involved. 

Further  than  that,  I  think  by  having  their  own  canners 
do  it,  the  Canners  Code  Committee  which  worked  so  hard  all 
during  last  year,  they  had  a  distinct  advantage.  The  folks 
were  experienced  and  qualified  far  better  to  do  it  than  if 
someone  from  the  outside  had  been  given  the  job.  In  other 
words,  I  think  you  have  a  better  job  more  cheaply  done  by 
having  your  own  men  do  it  than  you  could  have  secured  in 
any  other  way. 

I  have  a  second  point,  and  I  would  like  each  of  you,  as  time 
goes  on,  to  think  of  this  and  check  it  and  see  if  you  agree, 

and  it  is  this:  I  doubt  if  there  is  one  instance  in  a  hundred 

among  canners  where  they  haven’t  received  to  date — if  not 
directly,  at  least  in  a  semi-direct  way — that  which  is  pretty 
beneficial  to  them,  at  least  as  much  as  the  cost  in  Code  Authority 
dues  has  been  to  date. 

There  is  talk  always,  of  course,  and  we  hear  that  some  are 
dissatisfied.  I  doubt  very  much,  however,  if  any  thinking 
canner  will  go  over  his  records  and  feel  he  would  care  to  get 
his  money  back  and  would  have  foregone  the  benefit  accrued 
to  him  under  the  Code,  everything  considered  so  far. 
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As  to  the  future  of  it,  there  is  one  thing  obvious.  If  com¬ 
pliance  is  good,  if  cooperation  is  good,  if  the  Code  Authority 
and  the  staff  have  their  work  and  their  expense  of  looking  after 
compliance  reduced  to  a  minimum,  if  they  get  cooperation  on 
the  audit  or  any  other  activity  which  they  carry  on  which  they 
feel  is  a  necessity  for  the  welfare  of  the  canners,  it  simply 
means  by  that  same  token  that  your  assessments  will  vary 
directly  with  your  cooperation  and  your  compliance.  The  more 
you  have  of  those  two,  the  less  we  will  have  of  assessments. 
(Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN  DULANY:  I  want  to  continue  the  introduc¬ 
tions  which  I  began  a  few  minutes  ago  by  a  few  words  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  our  Secretary. 

Most  of  you — all  of  you — have  seen  him.  Many  of  you  have 
met  him.  This  gentleman  has  been  known  to  many  of  you  over 
a  considerable  period  of  years  during  the  time  when  he  was  a 
part  of  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  I  want 
to  introduce  him  and  thank  him  for  his  untiring  efforts.  Mr. 
E.  G.  Montgomery.  (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN  DULANY :  The  next  subject  which  will  be 
briefly  commented  on  is  the  question  of  compliance  with  the 
hour  and  wage  provisions  of  the  Code.  Mr.  William  Clapper, 
of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  will  talk  to  us  on  that  subject. 

Compliance 

MR.  WILLIAM  CLAPPER:  Sometimes  it  seems  a  little 
strange  that  they  should  pick  the  smallest  fellow  in  the  lot  to 
wield  the  club,  but  I  am  going  to  try  to  point  out  to  you  that 
we  are  making  progress  without  much  swinging  of  the  club. 

Of  course,  as  a  matter  of  human  history,  it  is  a  fact  that  we 
probably  make  our  progress  by  some  overt  actions — that  is,  we 
go  so  far  in  one  direction  that  the  mass  of  people  swings  in 
the  other  direction,  and  in  that  way,  perhaps,  we  have  made 
our  human  progress. 

As  a  way  of  introduction,  as  our  Chairman  has  stated  to  you, 
it  might  possibly  be  well  to  consider  why  we  have  our  Code. 
I  believe  the  real  reason  is  that  industrial  leaders  had  for  years 
hoped  for  some  set  of  rules  which  we  might  all  respect,  which 
would  be  of  assistance  to  us  in  the  daily  operation  of  our  busi¬ 
ness.  In  other  words,  they  hoped  for  a  code  of  ethics.  As  we 
all  know,  and  as  our  Chairman  has  said,  our  Code  was  formed 
through  negotiations  extending  well  over  a  period  of  ten  months. 
The  manner  of  negotiations  is,  perhaps,  best  described  as  the 
government  selecting  for  the  purpose  the  best  minds  which  were 
suggested  to  them  to  sit  on  one  side  of  the  table,  and  the  re¬ 
spective  industry  selecting  its  best  minds  to  sit  on  the  other 
side  of  the  table.  In  that  way,  I  think  you  will  all  agree  that 
each  and  every  industry  did  have  a  voice  in  the  formation  of  its 
code. 

With  respect  to  the  Canners’  Code,  we  might  ask  ourselves 
what  sort  of  a  job  these  men  did.  I  think  it  is  clear  that  they 
did  a  very  good  job,  considering  the  fact  that  they  had  no  rules, 
no  history  with  which  to  guide  them,  and  I  think  that  at  the 
end  of  six  months  we  have  been  able  to  determine  that  they  did 
a  very  good  job.  Doubtless  they  made  some  mistakes,  but  as 
we  go  along,  surely  our  experience  will  teach  us  how  to  correct 
such  mistakes  as  may  have  been  made  in  our  Code.  We  will 
probably  make  a  better  job  of  it  as  we  go  along. 

As  a  matter  of  compliance,  there  isn’t  so  much  in  our  Code 
to  be  kept  in  mind.  First,  perhaps,  are  our  wages,  hours  and 
labor  provisions.  They  are  surely  fair  in  that.  Our  wages 
were  advanced  so  that  buying  power  would  be  greater,  so  that 
people  would  have  at  least  the  minimum  convenience  of  life. 
The  hours  were  shortened  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  such 
available  work  as  there  might  be  in  each  and  every  industry. 

The  next  group  is  our  trade  practice  rules.  We  have,  I 
think,  about  ten  of  those.  None  of  them  are  very  severe.  They 
start  in  with  open  prices.  Of  course,  there  are  a  good  many 
modiflcations  as  to  what  an  open  price  may  be,  but  we  go  on 
and  describe  in  that  particular  paragraph  just  what  an  open 
price  is  intended  to  be.  There  is  nothing  difficult  about  it. 

Our  next  is  our  price  discrimination.  The  next  is  false  bill¬ 
ing.  The  next  one  deals  with  quantity  prices,  and  the  next 
with  unearned  discounts.  I  think  this  particular  paragraph 
has  really  accomplished  a  very  great  deal  for  us  in  the  short 
time  that  it  has  been  elfective.  We  next  have  fraudulent  prices 


or  premiums,  or  unfair  substitutions.  There  is  nothing  about 
that  which  should  frighten  anybody;  there  is  nothing  about  that 
which  really  shouldn’t  be  complied  with. 

Next  is  commercial  bribery,  and  the  next  is  false  labeling, 
false  advertising  and  false  containers. 

And  the  last  is  unfair  interference  with  our  competitors’  busi¬ 
ness.  Those  are  all  simple  rules,  and  I  believe  as  we  do  become 
acquainted  with  them,  we  are  going  to  have  respect  for  them. 
The  last  group,  which  really  is  just  one  paragraph,  deals  with 
monopoly  or  monopolistic  practices.  We  have  for  a  long  time 
thought  that  a  very  good  rule  to  have  in  our  midst. 

With  respect  to  our  record  of  compliance,  especially  with  our 
wages  and  hours  clause,  our  statistics  develop  that  since  the 
Code  became  effective  last  June,  approximately  90  per  cent  of 
the  pack  which  has  been  put  up  has  been  packed  in  compliance 
with  the  wages  and  hours  for  the  various  districts.  That  is  a 
very  good  record,  but  there  is,  you  will  note,  a  remaining  10 
per  cent,  the  one  bad  apple  in  the  box;  and  it  is  that  10  per  cent 
which  is  causing  complaints.  Your  Code  Authority  is  going 
about  the  matter  with  the  hope  of  improving  the  situation.  The 
method  is  that  of  putting  auditors  out  in  the  various  sections 
or  districts  for  the  purpose  of  checking  up  to  determine  what 
the  compliance  has  been,  just  what  there  has  been,  with  the 
thought  of  explaining  the  faults  or  misunderstandings,  and  they 
are  hopeful  of  getting  one  hundred  per  cent  compliance  for 
the  coming  year. 

I  might  add,  too,  that  we  all  more  or  less  have  in  mind  some 
districts  which  have  not  thought  much  about  compliance,  but  it 
is  a  fact  that  in  those  districts  we  also  have  some  very  good 
apples. 

I  was  interested  just  the  other  day  in  learning  that  there 
were  a  few  industries  or  Arms  in  a  particular  district  which  had 
actually  figured  the  thing  out  in  their  compliance  and  had 
made  money  over  their  former  more  or  less  haphazard  way  of 
taking  care  of  wages  and  hours. 

I  think  as  their  neighbors  become  acquainted  with  such  facts, 
and  as  the  theory  of  wages  and  hours  is  explained  to  the  opera¬ 
tors  in  these  various  districts  which  have  possibly  not  accepted 
through  a  lack  of  knowledge,  or  because  they  have  been  too 
close  to  the  timber  to  see  the  trees,  a  great  improvement  will 
come  about. 

It  is  said  that  our  local  associations  will  perhaps  be  one  of 
the  helpful  agencies  in  the  matter  of  spreading  knowledge  and 
assisting  in  compliance. 

The  codes  have  also  developed  the  fact  that  apparently  the 
trade  associations  have  not  properly  represented  the  industry. 
I  think  we  all  saw  recently  such  a  criticism  in  our  trade  journals, 
and  in  this  regard  I  thought  it  might  be  well  to  suggest  that 
we  all  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  go  home  and  see  that  our  local 
associations  are  strengthened,  made  active  and  made  living 
things  in  our  midst.  These  local  associations  are  made  up  of 
our  own  fellows.  Their  officers  are  chosen  from  our  immediate 
ranks.  These  officers  are  near  at  hand ;  they  can  be  approached 
readily  when  help  is  needed.  They  have  a  greater  understand¬ 
ing  of  our  local  problems,  greater  than  any  others  can  possibly 
have,  and  with  our  common  council  in  our  own  districts,  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  are  going  to  make  progress. 

As  a  matter  of  progress  in  thinking,  you  have  perhaps  noticed 
that  the  members,  the  past  members  of  the  advisory  boards  and 
the  current  members  as  of  last  June,  had  a  meeting  in  White 
Sulphur  Springs;  also  there  was  the  meeting  of  one  hundred 
industrial  leaders  who  met  there  by  invitation,  and  a  keen  ob¬ 
server  made  the  remark  that  there  had  been  a  marked  change 
in  the  thinking  of  those  men.  They  thought  more  of  the  welfare 
of  the  whole,  and  not  so  much  of  individual  profit.  They  were 
anxious  to  do  what  they  could  for  the  entire  public  and  not 
altogether  for  themselves,  which  I  believe  you  will  agree  was 
rather  a  marked  step  in  cold  business  matters. 

We  have  another  criticism  which  perhaps  we  should  all  give 
consideration  to,  and  that  is  that  we  are  more  or  less  divided 
in  our  thinking.  We  are  not  going  to  make  the  progress  that 
we  should  unless  we  do  get  together  in  our  local  associations, 
and  support  our  national  association,  and  support  our  Code 
and  thereby  put  up  a  solid  front  in  our  work.  We  all  hope, 
on  the  Code  Authority  side,  that  we  will  be  able  to  operate  the 
affairs  of  our  own  industry  to  such  a  state  of  efficiency  as  will 
draw  commendation  and  not  condemnation.  In  doing  this  I 
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believe  we  should  remember  that  reforms  come  from  within. 
They  come  because  we  want  them,  not  because  they  are  desired 
by  someone  else.  We  are  all  hopeful,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
from  the  Code  Authority  side,  that  we  will  be  able  to  enjoy  a 
hundred  per  cent  compliance  during  the  coming  year.  I  thank 
you.  (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN  DULANY :  The  general  labor  provisions  of 
the  Code  will  be  discussed  for  a  few  moments  by  Mr.  Karl  K. 
Meyer,  of  Brighton,  Colorado. 

MR.  MEYER:  As  I  have  been  sitting  here  on  this  platform, 
looking  out  upon  these  faces  and  recognizing  many  of  the 
individuals  who  were  here  last  year,  I  unconsciously  have  be¬ 
come  reminiscent  of  the  trials  and  tribulations  and  the  argu¬ 
ments  and  discussion,  and  the  writings  and  rewritings  of  our 
efforts  a  year  ago  in  connection  with  marketing  agreements. 
It  has  made  me  wonder,  since  all  that  is  past  history,  just 
where  we  are  going.  Naturally,  out  of  those  chaotic  conditions 
of  a  year  ago  has  come,  boiled  down,  this  Code,  and  in  my 
remarks  I  am  confining  my  comments  to  the  general  labor 
provisions  only. 

General  Labor  Provisions  of  the  Code 

By  Karl  Meyer 


IN  a  discussion  of  any  part  of  our  Code  one  cannot  but  help 
consider  the  Code  as  a  whole  and  what  it  means  to  industry. 
While  my  comments  are  limited  to  the  labor  provisions  of  our 
Code,  we  must  bear  in  mind  with  respect  -to  the  Code  itself, 
that  the  Code  and  all  its  provisions  are  the  law,  and  the  one 
way  that  we  can  observe  that  law  is  to  do  our  part,  cooperating 
with  our  fellow  canners  and  work  out  the  changes  that  we  are 
forced  to  make  to  comply  with  this  law.  The  canning  industry 
has  its  problems,  it  always  has  had,  and  nothing  in  the  way  of 
legislation  can  change  that  fact.  Codes  were  not  originated 
as  a  cure-all,  nor  to  make  it  easier  to  do  business,  and  so  far 
as  the  canning  industry  is  concerned,  it  has  given  all  of  us  an 
opportunity  that  we  could  not  otherwise  have  had  to  work 
towards  some  solution  of  the  many  problems  that  confront  us. 

We  as  members  of  the  canning  industry  should  take  pride  in 
the  part  that  our  industry  is  playing  in  industrial  recovery,  for 
statistics  conclusively  show  increase  in  employment  in  the  in¬ 
dustry,  better  operating  conditions  by  reason  of  controlled  hours, 
and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  these  changes  are 
innumerable. 

Article  V  of  the  Code  sets  out  very  clearly  the  various  pro¬ 
visions  under  which  the  Code  operates  as  it  applies  to  labor, 
wages  and  hours.  A  mandatory  provision,  which  appears  in  all 
Codes,  gives  the  right  to.  employees  to  organize  and  bargain 
collectively;  this  being  the  famous  Section  7-A  of  the  Recovery 
Act.  Since  this  provision  has  had  so  much  publicity,  I  deem 
it  unnecessary  to  either  comment  upon  it  or  to  discuss  it  here. 
This  section  of  our  Code,  however,  does  require  all  employers 
to  comply  with  the  maximum  hours  and  minimum  rates  of  pay. 
In  Section  II  of  this  Article,  agricultural  employees  are  specific¬ 
ally  exempted,  and  the  Code  expressly  defines  an  agricultural 
employee  as  “any  individual  engaged  in  growing,  preparing 
and/or  delivering  in  fresh  form  products  of  the  soil — ^where 
delivery  by  the  grower  to  market  or  for  processing  customarily 
takes  place.”  This  clearly  defines  the  difference  between  an 
agricultural  employee  and  a  factory  employee,  and  while  there 
has  been  some  confusion  with  respect  to  the  segregation  of 
these  employees,  there  appears  to  be  no  necessity  for  this 
confusion  if  one  reads  and  understands  this  difference. 

Section  III  prohibits  the  employment  of  minors  or  persons 
under  16  years  of  age,  and  it  further  prohibits  employment  at 
hazardous  occupations  any  person  under  18  years  of  age.  Under 
instructions  from  the  administration,  the  Code  Authority  has 
filed  a  list  of  such  hazardous  occupations.  Members  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  are  urged  to  understand  these  provisions  and  avoid 
unintentional  violations.  In  strictly  observing  this  provision, 
the  canning  industry  is  making  great  strides  in  the  betterment 
of  its  labor  conditions. 

The  Code  defines  clearly  three  divisions  of  wage  districts,  the 
result  of  long  series  of  discussions  between  representatives  of 
the  administration  and  of  the  industry.  The  Code  Authority 


recogniizes  that  the  boundary  lines  of  these  divisions  impose 
differentials  on  some  districts,  but  it  has  had  to  recognize  that 
these  divisions  are  fixed  and  the  adjustment  of  one  district  will 
of  necessity  open  the  entire  question  of  wage  districts.  Time 
and  experience  will  eventually  enable  the  Code  Authority  to 
recommend  adjustments  where  it  is  conclusively  shown  to  be 
fair. 

Section  V  prohibits  members  of  the  industry  knowingly 
employing  persons  who  are  otherwise  employed  where  this 
employment  exceeds  the  maximum  hours  as  provided.  WhiiC 
some  may  conclude  that  this  clause  is  unimportant,  the  purpose 
of  it  is  fundamental  in  that  it  requires  all  of  us  to  scrutinize 
our  labor  payrolls  and  the  strict  observance  of  it  will  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  employment — one  of  the  main  purposes  of  the 
Recovery  Act. 

Section  VI  expressly  instructs  the  Code  Authority  to 
inaugurate  an  audit  system  for  labor  payrolls.  This  mandate 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  study  and  discussion  by  the  Code 
Authority,  and  as  indicated  in  Bulletin  16  issued  by  the  Code 
Authority  on  Dec.  17,  1934,  the  first  steps  are  being  taken 
looking  toward  the  eventual  adoption  of  a  universal  system 
which  will  make  possible  a  practical  method  of  checking  pay¬ 
rolls.  Field  auditors  employed  by  the  Code  Authority  are  now 
visiting  various  sections  for  the  purpose  of  making  test  audits 
and  in  addition  suggesting  a  manner  of  keeping  proper  pay¬ 
roll  records;  both  as  it  applies  to  hours  of  labor,  as  well  as 
piece-work  labor.  The  primary  purpose  of  this  work  is  educa¬ 
tional,  and  obviously  this  is  the  first  and  essential  step  toward 
properly  checking  compliance  and  which  the  Code  Authority 
recognizes  as  being  fundamental  in  the  administration  of  the 
Code  as  it  relates  to  hours  and  wages. 

Members  of  the  industry  are  urged  to  communicate  with  the 
office  of  the  Code  Authority  in  Washington  for  information  and 
standard  forms  for  keeping  payrolls,  for  with  the  maintenance 
of  uniform  wages  being  required  this  feature  of  the  Code  is  of 
the  greatest  importance.  In  this  connection  it  is  urged  that 
every  canner  read  Bulletin  No.  19  issued  Dec.  29,  1934,  which 
gives  members  of  the  industry  an  outline  of  the  Code  Authority’s 
report  to  the  administration  concerning  the  operations  of  the 
hour  and  wage  provisions  of  the  Code  during  the  past  season. 
I  especially  recommend  that  Section  IV,  headed  “Summary  of 
Recommendations,”  be  read. 

An  important  provision  relating  to  hours  and  wages  is  the 
requirement  that  all  members  of  the  industry  must  keep  con¬ 
spicuously  posted  where  it  is  accessible  to  all  employes,  copie-? 
of  the  hour,  wage  and  general  labor  provisions  of  the  Code.  The 
Code  Authority  has  already  supplied  the  industry  with  proper 
placards  for  this  purpose  and  all  members  are  urged  to  see 
that  these  are  always  available  to  employes. 

The  Code  expressly  requires  every  employer  to  provide  for 
the  safety  and  health  of  his  employes  during  working  hours. 
Standards  of  safety  and  health  are  being  prepared  for  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  Administration,  and  the  Code  Authority  urgently 
requests  the  cooperation  of  all  canners  in  carrying  out  these 
provisions,  which  will  make  for  improved  working  conditions, 
and  better  quality  of  the  product,  which  in  the  end  can  be 
translated  into  profits  to  the  canner. 

In  administering  the  Code  and  all  its  provisions  the  many 
problems  relating  to  hours  and  wages  have  occupied  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Code  Authority  staff  to  the  exclusion  of  many  other 
matters,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  industry  recognized  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  cooperation  towards  strict  compliance.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  I  cannot  help  but  recognize  and  pay  tribute  to  the 
untiring  effort  and  unselfish  devotion  to  the  many  problems  of 
the  industry  by  Government  officials  in  their  earnest  and  sincere 
willingness  to  work  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night  in  the 
furtherance  of  the  cause  of  relieving  unemployment.  The  Code 
Authority  has  had  the  heartiest  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
the  Administration  at  all  times. 

As  my  conclusion  I  ask  all  of  you  to  look  back  over  the  past 
and  answer  for  yourselves  the  question:  “Hasn’t  our  own  situa¬ 
tion  improved  as  result  of  better  labor  conditions?” 

CHAIRMAN  DULANY :  In  concluding  this  portion  of  our 
remarks  in  regard  to  labor  provisions,  just  two  more  things 
occur  to  me. 
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One  is  to  second  what  Mr.  Meyer  has  said  about  carefully 
reading  the  report  of  the  industry  to  the  President  which  is 
dated  the  first  of  December  and  is  with  regard  to  the  hour  and 
wage  provisions  of  the  Code.  It  is  a  bulletin  of  the  Code  Au¬ 
thority.  If  you  do  not  have  it  and  you  are  not  familiar  with 
the  contents,  I  suggest  you  secure  another  copy.  It  is  obviously 
impossible  within  the  few  minutes  that  we  have  at  our  disposal 
tonight,  to  cover  all  those  topics.  I  think  you  will  find  that 
that  document  does  cover  a  great  many  points  which  do  need 
to  be  covered  here. 

The  second  point  is  that  I  think  we  can  assure  ourselves 
that  the  labor  provisions  of  the  Code  not  only  will  remain,  but 
that  they  will  be  complied  with.  The  Code  Authority,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  each  of  you,  is  conscious  of  the  fact  that  they  can¬ 
not  remain  unless  they  are  complied  with  all  over  the  country. 
Ninety  per  cent  compliance  is  fine,  but  it  is  not  enough  for 
the  year  1935. 

We  will  have  further  remarks  by  Mr.  Stevens,  whom  I  have 
already  mentioned,  and  no  doubt  some  observations  with  regard 
to  the  labor  provisions  of  the  Code  may  be  made  by  him. 

At  this  time  we  will  turn  to  the  second  general  section  of  the 
Code,  that  of  trade  practices,  and  Mr.  Robert  C.  Paulus,  of 
Salem,  Oregon,  will  speak  to  us  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Paulus  is  familiar  with  his  subject,  since  he  has  been  an 
untiring  worker  as  Chairman  of  the  Trade  Practice  Committee 
of  the  Code  Authority. 

Trade  Practices 

MR.  PAULUS:  I  want  to  preface  my  remarks  by  telling  you 
a  story. 

I  have  enjoyed  the  work  in  the  Code  Authority  very,  much, 
and  some  of  the  problems  that  have  been  put  up  to  us  from  time 
to  time  for  solution  are  very,  very  complimentary  in  a  direct 
way.  They  remind  me  of  the  story  they  tell  of  the  darky  min¬ 
ister  who  was  going  to  introduce  a  white  minister  from  the 
North.  He  began  the  introduction  by  saying  that  the  white 
brother  from  the  North  had  read  the  Scriptures,  that  he  was 
thoroughly  conversant  with  them,  and  he  wound  up  by  saying, 
“He  sees  the  unseeable;  he  knows  the  unknowable;  and  he  can 
unscrew  the  inscrutable.” 

Some  of  the  problems  put  up  to  us  were  in  the  last  category, 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Paulus  read  his  prepared  paper  entitled 
“Trade  Practice  Provisions  of  the  Canning  Code.” 

CHAIRMAN  DULANY:  You  gentlemen  are  aware  that  an 
election  for  the  Code  Authority  members  has  just  taken  place. 
Undoubtedly  you  have  all  voted,  and  I  want  at  this  time  to 
announce  the  names  of  the  Code  Authority  just  elected. 

Members  of  New  Code  Authority 

The  following  members  of  the  industry  received  the  highest 
number  of  votes  in  each  district  in  the  recent  election.  The 
returns  have  been  canvassed  by  the  Code  Authority,  and  the 
names  of  the  successful  candidates  certified  to  NRA  for  approval. 

EASTERN  DISTRICT 

MEMBERS — *Ralph  O.  Dulany,  John  H.  Dulany  &  Son, 
Fruitland,  Maryland.  Walter  Graefe,  Pomona  Products  Co., 
Griffin,  Georgia.  Francis  A.  Harding,  Wm.  Underwood  Co., 
Watertown,  Massachusetts.  William  H.  Ritter,  P.  J.  Ritter  Co., 
Bridgeton,  New  Jersey.  E.  S.  Thome,  Geneva  Preserving  Co., 
Geneva,  New  York. 

ALTERNATES — Guy  L.  Webster,  G.  L.  Webster  Co.,  Cheri- 
ton,  Virginia.  C.  E.  Lindsay,  Lakeland  Highlands  Canning  Co., 
Highland  City,  Florida.  John  L.  Baxter,  H.  C.  Baxter  &  Bro., 
Brunswick,  Maine.  William  H.  Ritter,  Jr.,  P.  J.  Ritter  Co., 
Bridgeton,  New  Jersey.  George  A.  Burnham,  Edgett-Buraham 
Co.,  Newark,  New  York. 

CENTRAL  DISTRICT 

MEMBERS — Fred  B.  Childs,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  Frank  Gerber,  Fremont  Canning  Co.,  Fremont,  Michi¬ 
gan.  t  B.  F.  Julian,  Marshfield  Supply  Co.,  Marshfield,  Missouri. 
W.  A.  Miskimen,  Stokely  Bros.  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
*  A.  F.  Schroder,  Wisconsin  Canning  Co.,  Winneconne, 
Wisconsin. 


•  Packers  of  100,000  cases  or  less, 
t  Non-members  of  the  National  Canners  Association. 
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CHAS.  H.  AVARS 
Ayars  Machine  Co. 
Salem,  N.  J. 


ALTERNATES— C.  M.  Walters,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby, 
Chicago,  Illinois.  M.  C.  Hutchinson,  Michigan  Fruit  Canners, 
Inc.,  Fennville,  Michigan.  Julian  McPhillips,  Dorgan-McPhillips 
Packing  Corp.,  Mobile,  Alabama.  William  B.  Stokely,  Jr., 
Stokely  Bros.  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  Walter  Glascoff, 
Waupun  Canning  Co.,  Waupun,  Wisconsin. 

WESTERN  DISTRICT 

MEMBERS — Elmer  E.  Chase,  Richmond-Chase  Co.,  San  Jose, 
California.  Karl  K.  Mayer,  Kuner-Empson  Co.,  Brighton, 
Colorado,  f  Robert  C.  Paulus,  Paulus  Bros.  Pkg.  Co.,  Salem, 
Oregon,  f*  L.  B.  Sammis,  Rocca  Bella  Olive  Co.,  Wallace,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Harry  A.  White,  California  Pkg.  Corp.,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

ALTERNATES — Carl  N.  Lovegren,  Hunt  Bros.  Packing  Co., 
San  Francisco,  California.  E.  R.  Mayer,  Kuner-Empson  Co., 
Brighton,  Colorado.  C.  D.  Farquhar,  Washington  Berry  Growers’ 
Packing  Corp.,  Sumner,  Washington.  V.  R.  Smith,  V.  R.  Smith 
Olive  Co.,  Lindsay,  California.  Alfred  W.  Eames,  California 
Pkg.  Corp.,  San  Francisco,  California. 

HAWAII 

MEMBERS — H.  E.  MacConaughey,  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Co., 
Ltd.,  San  Francisco,  California. 

ALTERNATE — C.  C.  Cadagan,  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Co.,  Ltd., 
San  Francisco,  California. 

CHAIRMAN  DULANY :  I  have  mentioned  a  couple  of  times 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Stevens  of  the  Administration.  Our  Code 
is  one  of  the  many  codes  of  Division  No.  6  of  the  NRA,  which 
is  presided  over  by  Division  Administrator  O’Reilly. 

In  Division  No.  6  there  are  a  number  of  Deputy  Adminis¬ 
trators,  and  Mr.  Stevens  is  the  Deputy  Administrator  who  has 
charge  of  our  Code  in  common  with  quite  a  number  of  other 
food  codes. 

It  has  been  properly  stated  by  one  of  the  speakers  that  we 
have  received  splendid  cooperation  from  the  members  of  the 
Administration  with  whom  we  have  contact,  and  that  was  no 
idle  remark.  It  is  a  remark  which  I  want  to  second  most 
heartily.  We  received  excellent  cooperation  from  Mr.  Stevens, 
and  we  not  only  have  received  his  full  cooperation,  but  we  have 
received  considerable  admiration  for  Mr.  Stevens’  ability  in 
handling  this  job.  It  is  his  desire  not  merely  to  protect  the 
Administration  viewpoint,  and  the  labor  viewpoint,  and  the  con¬ 
sumer  viewpoint,  but  it  is  also  his  earnest  desire  to  really 
understand  the  problems  of  canning  and  the  canning  industry 
and  the  problems  of  the  members  of  the  industry. 
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I  do  not  know  whether  he  has  given  us  more  time  than  he 
should  have  or  not,  but  I  think  we  have  great  cause  to  congratu¬ 
late  ourselves  that  we  do  have  so  much  close  contact  with  him. 
He  will  make  some  remarks  now,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  intro¬ 
duce  Mr.  Weld  M.  Stevens. 

DEPUTY  ADMINISTRATOR  WELD  M.  STEVENS,  NRA: 

The  canning  industry  has  finished  its  first  season’s  pack  under 
the  Canning  Code,  and  I  am  advised  by  members  of  your  Code 
Authority  that  from  the  business  and  commercial  standpoint  it 
has  been  moderately  successful. 

You  are  now  facing  your  second  season’s  pack  under  the 
Code.  I  want  at  the  outset  to  congratulate  the  industry  upon 
the  excellence  of  your  Code  Authority.  From  the  standpoint  of 
ability,  effort  and  conscientiousness,  they  are  one  hundred  per 
cent.  They  spare  no  effort  and  every  problem  that  comes  before 
them  receives  their  full,  thorough  and  careful  consideration. 
They  are  well  organized.  It  has  been  a  source  of  great  pleasure 
to  me  to  work  with  them,  and  I  have  occasionally  had  very 
pleasant  personal  contacts. 

There  have,  however,  during  the  first  year  of  operation, 
developed  certain  sore  spots  in  connection  with  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Code,  and  I  wish  to  emphasize  at  the  outset  a  point 
which  has  been  raised  by  at  least  one  of  the  various  speakers, 
and  that  is  the  nation-wide  character — and  in  one  particular, 
the  rather  unusual  character — of  the  wage  and  hour  structure 
involved  in  the  Code  for  your  industry. 

Canning  is  done  in  some  cases,  in  some  communities,  by  em¬ 
ployees  who  spend  a  large  part  of  their  time  as  agricultural 
employees — and  I  used  to  call  it,  farm  labor.  Your  work  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  distinctly  rural  community  into  the  more  thickly 
settled  district,  and  finally  into  the  city  where  your  canning 
operations  are  normal  industrial  operations  and  these  are  ex¬ 
tremes.  There  are  canning  operations  carried  on  by  labor  which 
is,  in  all  respects,  to  be  classed  with  the  general  class  of  indus¬ 
trial  labor  of  the  country.  The  competition  pack  blends  insen¬ 
sibly  from  one  gradation  right  up  to  the  other. 

I  had  the  pleasure  this  afternoon  of  having  a  conference  with 
some  of  the  gentlemen  from  the  Ozark  district,  which  has  been 
having  considerable  difficulty  with  its  labor  problems,  and  I 
want  to  say  right  there  that  it  was  a  pleasure.  It  was  my  first 
opportunity  to  talk  with  those  gentlemen,  and  I  found  that 
they  apparently  are  not  only  willing,  but  anxious,  to  cooperate 
in  every  way.  To  me,  one  of  the  most  interesting  things  brought 
out  at  that  conference  was  a  statement  made  by  one  of  the  men, 
and  agreed  in  by  several  and  not  disagreed  with  by  anybody, 
that  they  could  comply  with  the  wage  and  hour  conditions  of 
the  code  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  there  were  the  little 
back-country  hill  canners,  the  home  canners.  They  said,  “They 
are  the  people  who  break  down  our  wage  structure.” 

As  I  pointed  out  to  them,  they,  when  they  turn  around  the 
other  way,  are  the  people  who  tend  to  break  down  the  wage 
structure  in  other  adjoining  and  differently  situated  districts. 
From  them  you  pass  on  into  competition  with  the  city  canners, 
and  you  get  up  to  the  top  of  the  list.  There  we  find  danger 
of  unfair  competition  from  your  industry  to  other  industries. 

The  statement  has  been  made  to  me,  not  in  connection  with 
any  definite  or  specific  complaint,  to  the  effect  that  the  Pre¬ 
serving  Code  suffers  from  the  product  of  the  Canning  Code,  be¬ 
cause  the  Canning  Code  has  cheaper  wages  and  a  more  favor¬ 
able  hour  structure  and  can  afford  to  prepare  its  product  more 
cheaply. 

So  we  find  at  one  end  of  the  problem  the  rural  district  feeling 
its  inability  to  comply  with  the  wage  and  hour  provisions  of 
the  Code  because  of  being  the  smallest,  most  inefficient  part  of 
all  operations  of  your  industry;  and  at  the  other  end,  they  feel 
at  a  disadvantage  because  of  the  wage  and  hour  structure  of 
the  most  highly  organized  and  highly  paid  group  in  the  industry. 

We  cannot  consider  the  question  of  wage  and  hour  compliance 
under  the  provisions  of  your  Code  as  a  local,  or  even  strictly  as 
a  canning,  matter.  It  must  become  a  part  of  the  entire  picture 
which  has  been  set  up  by  this  Administration  for  the  regenera¬ 
tion  and  recovery  of  industry  in  this  country. 

There  seems  to  have  been  in  some  districts  a  misconception 
of  the  purpose  and  effect  of  the  wage  and  hour  provisions  of 
the  codes  of  fair  competition.  Some  people  have  felt  this  was 
something  put  down  on  paper,  that  they  might  try  not  too 


seriously  to  see  if  they  could  comply  with,  and  if  they  found 
they  could  not,  that  was  about  all  there  was  to  it. 

That,  of  course,  is  far  from  the  fact.  The  wage  and  hour 
provisions  as  written  into  these  codes  are  Federal  law.  There 
are  provisions  made  for  obtaining  exemptions,  but  it  was  not 
the  intention  that  there  should  be  wholesale,  widespread  exemp¬ 
tions.  There  must  be  some  situation  of  peculiar  difficulty  to 
entitle  anyone  to  such  an  exemption. 

Of  course  it  is  difficult  to  comply  with  the  Code.  There  would 
have  been  no  necessity  for  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act 
if  we  were  not  in  difficulty,  and  you  never  get  out  of  trouble 
without  taking  a  lot  of  trouble,  without  putting  your  back  to 
the  job.  It  was  necessary  to  adopt  drastic  measures  of  this 
and  some  other  sorts  which  this  Administration  has  done,  be¬ 
cause  we  certainly  were  in  difficulties.  It  has  been  a  strain, 
and  it  is  still  a  strain  all  along  the  line.  The  government  real¬ 
izes  that,  perhaps  as  fully  as  industry  itself  does,  and  I  believe 
that  if  everyone  can  realize  that  we  are  still  face  to  face  with 
trouble  and  lots  of  it,  and  if  everyone  undertakes  to  play  a 
man’s  part,  the  part  that  Americans  have  always  played  under 
difficulty,  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  succeed  in  our  efforts  to  pay 
the  wages  and  observe  the  hours  set  forth  in  these  codes. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  to  be  very  frank,  I  am  not  convinced 
that  members  of  the  industry  in  certain  districts  have  labored 
to  the  utmost,  and  have  put  forth  every  possible  effort,  to  meet 
these  conditions,  or  strained  to  the  utmost  to  comply  with  the 
wage  and  hour  provisions  set  forth.  It  may  be  that  they  have, 
but  the  evidence  is  not  yet  before  me.  Of  course,  if  it  is  impos¬ 
sible,  by  the  exercise  of  any  reasonable  amount  of  effort  that 
intelligent,  loyal,  aggressive  Americans  are  able  to  put  forth,  to 
comply  with  the  wage  and  hour  provisions  of  the  Code,  some¬ 
thing  will  have  to  be  done  about  it;  but  the  day  has  gone  by 
when  a  man  conducting  an  industry  can  say,  “Well,  it  costs  me 
so  much  to  make  my  goods.  I  can’t  sell  them  at  that  price; 
therefore,  I  have  got  to  cut  down  on  my  labor.’’ 

At  the  present  moment  and  under  the  present  Administration, 
THAT  IS  OUT,  and  I  hope  it  is  out  forever,  because  it  is  an  un¬ 
sound  principle.  It  has  always  been  unsound  and  never  again 
in  my  opinion  will  this  country  go  back  to  the  days  when  a  man 
could  enforce  a  siibsidy  from  his  labor  to  meet  the  competition  of 
an  abler  and  more  efficient  man  than  himself.  (Applause.) 

In  this  connection  it  has  come  to  my  attention  while  I  have 
been  here  that  a  number  of  canned  goods  are  now  being  sold  on 
a  pre-season  contract  basis  (futures)  at  prices  which  will  not  en¬ 
able  the  canner  to  comply  with  the  wage  and  hour  provisions  of 
the  Canning  Code.  The  members  of  the  industry  have  been 
warned  against  this,  and  I  wish  to  warn  you  again — and  I  can’t 
do  it  emphatically  enough — that  such  action  will  not  be  received 
by  the  Administration  in  any  manner  as  a  reason  for  exemption 
from  wage  and  hour  provisions  of  the  Code,  but  on  the  contrary, 
will  be  considered  as  an  indication  that  such  members  of  the 
industry  have  surrendered  without  a  fight.  (Italics  ours.) 

I  believe,  with  prior  speakers,  that  minimum  wage  conditions 
have  come  to  stay  in  this  country,  and  that  ultimately  those 
minimum  wage  conditions  must  be,  and  will  be,  wages  which 
will  enable  those  receiving  them  to  live  in  accordance  with  mini¬ 
mum  standards  which  Americans  are  entitled  to  live  by  at  the 
present  time. 

History  has  shown  that  wages  increase;  they  do  not  decrease, 
except  under  circumstances  which  spell  ultimate,  and  not  too 
ultimate,  ruin  for  the  country  that  indulges  in  them.  You  can 
go  back  step  by  step  through  history,  and  you  will  find  that  the 
lower  the  conditions,  the  poorer  the  lot  of  the  great  mass  of 
people  in  the  country,  the  poorer  the  condition  of  that  country, 
and  the  less  desirable  the  lot  of  anybody  living  in  it.  Progress 
is  locked  up  indissolubly  with  the  greater  good  to  the  greater 
number,  and  we  must  face  the  fact  that  the  minimum  wages 
set  in  the  canning  industry  are  lower  than  those  set  in  any 
other  food  manufacturing  industry.  They  are  not  going  down, 
gentlemen,  in  my  opinion,  and  we  cannot  allow  them  to  be  broken 
down  piecemeal  by  conceding  this  and  conceding  that  to  a  dis¬ 
trict  or  to  individuals  without  the  most  thorough  and  convincing 
proof  that  under  no  circumstances  of  effort,  intelligence  and 
ability  can  the  members  of  the  industry  in  those  districts  meet 
those  requirements.  To  do  so  will  result  in  either  creating  a 
condition  unfair  to  the  rest  of  the  industry,  or  will  compel  us 
to  break  down  the  wages  throughout  the  industry,  and  we  can¬ 
not  do  that  without  rewriting  the  whole  ticket. 
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The  present  Administration  of  this  country,  coming  into  oflBce 
under  the  most  difficult  of  circumstances,  has  met  the  problems 
confronting  it  with  a  most  unfaltering  spirit.  No  problem 
has  been  too  tough  to  grapple  with;  nor  has  the  Administration 
spared  any  effort  to  consider  all  the  problems  confronting  the 
country;  to  tie  them  in  together  and  to  fight  all  along  the  line, 
and  I  believe,  from  my  contact  with  members  of  the  canning 
industry,  that  the  members  of  this  industry  can  do  nothing 
less  than  respond  to  the  effort  of  an  Administration  which  has 
given  more  thought  and  spent  more  effort  for  the  welfare  of 
the  people  in  this  country  than  any  administration  in  its 
history.  (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN  DULANY:  Mr.  Stevens  referred  to  Mr.  Houck, 
and  I  would  like  to  introduce  him  at  this  time  to  the  audience. 
Mr.  Carl  Houck,  Assistant  Deputy  Administrator,  whose  work 
Mr.  Stevens  has  already  described.  (Applause.) 

I  stated  that  opportunity  would  be  given  for  you  to  express 
yourselves,  and  I  am  going  to  make  good  on  that.  I  will  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  may  be  questions  or  prob¬ 
lems  which  can  be  taken  up  which  are  individual,  and  perhaps 
it  would  be  better  in  that  case  if  you  would  call  at  the  Code 
Authority  office  and  consult  with  Mr.  Montgomery.  I  will  simply 
make  that  suggestion  and  earnestly  request  that  if  it  is  an 
individual  matter,  it  is  better  not  to  prolong  this  meeting,  but 
to  talk  to  Mr.  Montgomery  in  his  office. 

The  Code  Authority  welcomes  this  meeting  as  an  opportunity 
first  to  give  an  accounting  of  its  stewardship;  and  second,  as 
an  opportunity  to  receive  from  the  canners  suggestions  for  the 
betterment  of  the  work  that  is  laid  out  for  the  Code  Authority. 

Now,  obviously,  this  is  not  an  occasion  for  argument.  We 
do,  on  the  other  hand,  request  your  suggestions  which  will 
enable  us  to  do  our  job  in  a  better  way. 

MR.  HENRY  *P.  TAYLOR  (Taylor  &  Caldwell,  Inc.,  Vir¬ 
ginia)  :  Perhaps  I  should  get  up  and  say,  “God  be  merciful 
to  me,  a  sinner,”  because  some  of  the  gentlemen  have  implied 
that  they  thanked  God  they  were  not  as  other  men. 

I  want  to  say  that  what  Mr.  Stevens  has  said  reminds  me 
somewhat  of  an  expression  that  was  current  during  the  war. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  larger  packers  in  the  larger  centers  do 
not  have  their  wages  affected  by  the  Code.  Those  wages  are 
already  as  high  as  the  Code  calls  for.  You  know  they  said  at 
one  time  that  the  British  were  going  to  fight  until  the  last 
Frenchman  died,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  some  of  the  larger 
packers  are  not  going  to  enforce  the  Code  until  some  of  us 
smaller  ones  are  cast  into  space. 

I  want  to  say  that  we  are  in  entire  sympathy  with  the 
purposes  of  the  Code  in  the  area  from  which  I  come;  but  this 
Administration  has  talked  a  lot  about  the  New  Deal,  has 
talked  a  lot  about  justice,  and  it  ought  to  take  care  that  it  does 
not  do  us  an  injustice. 

They  are  asking  my  firm  to  pay  wages  which  are  higher  than 
what  we  paid  in  1929,  at  a  time  when  our  principal  product 
right  now  is  selling  for  about  fifty  per  cent  less  than  the  peak. 
You  know  what  the  Administration  did  in  the  steel  case.  They 
said  that  having  assented  to  the  case,  you  could  not  call  into 
question  its  constitutionality. 

In  my  area  in  Virginia,  we  feel  that  there  was  considerable 
wisdom  shown  in  the  Constitution  in  the  dividing  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  into  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  branches.  We  do 
not  feel  that  the  NRA  is  qualified  to  write  the  Code,  to  admin¬ 
ister  the  Code  and  to  interpret  the  Code.  If  the  NRA  could 
give  us  some  adequate  recourse  from  their  decisions,  we  would 
be  all  in  the  right  now  in  my  area. 

I  am  just  a  poor  lisping,  stammering  Democrat,  but  I  come 
of  a  hard-headed,  stubborn  people  who  prefer  to  do  their  own 
thinking,  who,  some  ten  years  ago,  unlike  the  most  of  you,  kept 
cool  with  Coolidge,  but  we  didn’t  vote  for  him.  The  bonds  of 
the  State  of  Virginia  sell  at  a  higher  premium  than  Federal 
bonds.  We  know  our  business.  I  don’t  think  Virginia  is  com¬ 
peting  unfairly,  but  I  don’t  think  we  are  going  to  be  driven. 
The  only  reason  I  got  up  today  is  that  I  think  some  slurs  have 
been  cast  at  us  by  calling  us  or  referring  to  us  as  “the  rotten 
apples,”  and  I  don’t  think  that  is  the  case  at  all.  I  want  to  say 
that  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  a  Pariah,  and  I  feel  that  perhaps 


there  is  something  in  common  between  my  position  and  the 
position  of  Martin  Luther  when  he  said,  “God  help  me.  I  can’t 
do  anything  else.”  And  maybe  I  can  say  what  a  fellow  Virginian 
said  some  time  back,  “If  this  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it.” 

CHAIRMAN  DULANY :  The  remarks  just  made  were  hardly 
in  the  nature  of  the  sort  of  suggestion  which  I  referred  to,  and 
yet  I  did  not  interfere,  and  I  tell  you  truly  I  would  not  have 
interfered  if  they  had  continued  ten  minutes  longer.  A  lot  of 
us  know  Henry  Taylor  and  we  know  he  is  sincere,  and  we 
respect  him.  We  may  not  agree  with  every  sentence  he  utters. 

I  think  the  thing  that  I  can  say  which  bears  directly  on 
Mr.  Taylor’s  position  is  the  remark  of  Mr.  Stevens,  that  the 
Administration  is  sincerely  anxious  to  find  out  exactly  what 
the  conditions  are,  and  Mr.  Houck’s  work  as  Assistant  Deputy 
Administrator  is  to  visit  in  these  districts  and  study  conditions 
where  Mr.  Taylor  lives,  and  where  other  people  live  who  feel 
the  Code  imposes  an  injustice. 

I  believe  that  is  the  direct  and  proper  remark  to  make  follow¬ 
ing  Mr.  Taylor’s  remarks. 

Now,  I  think  that  I  will  make  an  arbitrary  rule,  if  you  will 
support  me,  and  that  is  that  any  further  remarks  should  be 
restricted  to  two  minutes. 

MR.  FRANCIS  S.  SILVER  (Colora  Packing  Co.,  Aberdeen, 
Md.) :  You  announced  just  recently  the  result  of  the  referendum 
vote,  and  I  heard  here  at  the  convention  that  the  votes  which 
were  cast  were  not  counted  one  by  one,  but  were  multiplied  at 
the  rate  of  one  for  each  one  thousand  cases  of  goods  packed.  Is 
that  correct? 

CHAIRMAN  DULANY:  That  is  correct,  and  it  was  so 
expressed  in  the  ballot  that  was  sent  to  you.  It  was  mentioned 
on  that  ballot.  That  is  the  plan  of  election. 

MR.  SILVER:  Was  that  contemplated  when  the  Code  was 
adopted  ? 

CHAIRMAN  DULANY:  I  am  sure  I  cannot  answer  that 
ofiTiand.  t 

MR.  SILVER:  I  just  wanted  to  clear  my  mind  on  that  point. 

There  is  another  point  I  would  like  to  bring  up.  We  sell 
canned  goods.  We  sell  the  goods  for  some  of  Mr.  Taylor’s 
neighbors,  although  we  have  never  sold  them  for  him,  and  we 
can  canned  goods,  and  we  are  familiar  with  the  fluctuation  in 
market  conditions.  We  are  also  familiar  with  the  pressure  which 
has  often  been  put  on  the  smaller  canners  and  on  the  industry 
as  a  whole. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  a  chain  is  only  as  strong  as  its 
weakest  link,  and  in  my  judgment  the  small  canners  deserve  a 
great  deal  of  sympathy,  because,  unfortunately  for  many  of 
them,  they  are  men  of  small  capital.  They  do  not  have  the 
expense  of  the  larger  canner.  They  are  not  familiar  with  costs. 
They  are  induced  by  others  of  my  profession  and  by  the  buyers 
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and  by  me  in  competition  with  my  competitors,  to  accept 
business  which  often  is  unattractive  from  a  profit  point  of  view. 

We  did  not  have  codes  until  this  last  June,  and  over  a  period 
of  years  canning  has  been  spread  throughout  the  United  States 
and  adjustments  have  been  made,  and  in  some  of  the  industrial 
areas  labor-saving  machinery  has  been  introduced.  There  is  a 
real  efficiency  of  workmen  which  has  been  recognized  in  the 
scale  of  wages  paid.  I  don’t  think  that  in  the  formation  of 
the  Code,  such  recognition  or  the  differences  in  efficiency  has 
been  given. 

CHAIRMAN  DULANY:  Mr.  Silver,  if  you  can  make  your 
remarks  shorter. 

MR.  SILVER:  I  don’t  want  to  impose  on  this  audience.  I 
am  just  wondering  about  this  condition.  I  know  what  Mr. 
Taylor  says  is  true.  I  know  my  costs.  I  tried  during  the 
depression  to  pay  all  I  could  for  wages.  I  think  the  lowest 
price  we  paid  was  22%  cents.  I  know  of  others  who  paid  as 
low  as  10  cents.  I  know  the  Code  has  not  been  as  much  of  a 
burden  to  me  as  it  was  to  those  men  who  operated  with  Negro 
labor,  and  who  had  to  increase  their  labor  costs,  sometimes  as 
much  or  more  than  one  hundred  per  cent. 

I  just  hope  that  when  this  investigation  is  concluded,  due 
and  proper  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  smaller  canners 
who  have  built  their  businesses  before  these  codes  were  adopted, 
and  who  now,  under  the  Code,  find  the  most  serious  difficulty  in 
continuing.  (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN  DULANY:  In  connection  with  my  request  for 
suggestions,  I  want  to  tell  you  gentlemen  that  we  had  a  very 
helpful  meeting  with  the  secretaries  of  all  the  state  associations 
yesterday  morning  and  made  the  same  request  to  them.  At  a 
subsequent  meeting  they  did  formulate  some  resolutions  and 
suggestions.  Those  suggestions  and  resolutions  will  be  placed 
before  the  Code  Authority,  and  we  most  heartily  welcome  them, 
and  certainly  we  do  welcome  in  like  manner  suggestions  from 
any  canner  in  this  room  or  in  the  United  States. 

Of  course,  you  can’t  suggest  that  the  Code  Authority  turn 
around  and  violate  the  Code.  You  can  suggest  your  own  ideas 
as  to  how  the  Code  shall  be  administered,  and,  of  course,  it  is 
within  your  province  to  suggest  injustices  and  the  elimination 
of  them  if  they  do  exist. 

MR.  SILVER:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  rise  again?  I  have 
a  thought  that  may  be  of  some  help. 

I  know  that  the  thing  that  weakens  the  wage  rate  is  the  price 
of  the  goods,  and  I  was  wondering  if  as  a  protection  to  these 
smaller  canners  against  the  actions  of  predatory  buyers  and 
brokers,  these  small  canners  who  do  not  know  their  costs  might 
not  be  protected  to  an  extent  so  that  they  could  pay  code  wages 
by  a  stipulation  that  they  might  not  sell  below  a  minimum  cost 
determined  for  them  by  a  cost  accounting  committee  of  the 
Code  Authority? 

CHAIRMAN  DULANY :  That  is  a  thoughtful  suggestion. 
We  have  a  record  of  every  remark  made  here  tonight.  The 
difficulties  of  it  are  obvious  and  yet  everything  we  attempt  is 
difficult.  I  certainly  promise  it  consideration.  The  Cost  Account¬ 
ing  Committee  of  the  Code  Authority,  under  mandate  of  the 
Code,  has  practically  complied  its  views  with  reference  to  a 
Cost  Accounting  system,  and  that  will  be  studied  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Code  Authority. 

MR.  CHARLES  G.  SUMMERS,  JR.  (Charles  G.  Summers,  Jr., 
Inc.,  New  Freedom,  Pennsylvania):  There  is  a  chance  of  mis¬ 
understanding  on  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Taylor,  who  is  a  good 
friend  of  mine.  I  just  want  to  say  that  under  the  Code  the 
average  wage  rate  doubled. 

MR.  JOHN  S.  SOUDER  (Greenfield  Packing  Company, 
Greenfield,  Ind.):  I  wish  to  present  another  point  of  view.  A 
year  ago  at  this  convention  prices  were  made  on  standard 
tomatoes.  A  little  later  on  it  looked  as  though  there  were 
some  sales  made  over  the  country  at  that  price.  The  price,  as 
I  recall,  was  80  cents.  A  little  later  on  prices  came  out  of 
Indiana  a  little  lower,  75  cents,  and  shortly  after  that,  prices 
came  out  of  Missouri  and  the  Ozarks,  60  and  even  57%  cents. 
That  is  a  thing  that  has  happened  again  this  year.  Prices  have 
come  out  this  year  just  as  they  did  last  year.  We  were  facing 
the  Code  last  year.  We  are  no  different  this  year. 


We  anticipated  we  would  have  this  Code  and  we  knew  the 
prescribed  wages.  We  knew  just  about  what  they  could  be, 
and  yet  there  are  people  who  have  come  out  with  prices  for 
which  they  know  they  could  not  pack  at  cost.  It  was  clearly 
beyond  some  of  us  to  try  to  get  somewhere  with  this  thing. 
We  are  having  it  recur  now.  We  are  having  prices  named  here 
today  from  the  Ozarks  that  nobody  in  Indiana  under  the 
Northern  scale  could  compete  with.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  of  our  quality,  we  would  be  lost. 

CHAIRMAN  DULANY:  I  think  Mr.  Stevens’  remarks  in 
that  connection  are  full  of  significance,  and  it  will  be  most 
unwise  for  anyone  to  fail  to  grasp  the  significance  of  those 
remarks. 

MR.  TAYLOR:  1  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion  along  that 
line,  that  if  we  haggled  on  the  basis  of  individual  cases,  we 
would  get  nowhere.  I  suggest  that  the  names  of  those  who  have 
been  offering  the  low  prices  be  obtained  and  that  those  people 
be  asked  to  show  that  they  are  complying  with  the  Code.  If 
they  are  not,  we  should  take  steps. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  your  time,  but  I  could  use  this  illustra¬ 
tion.  We  are  all  selling  in  competition.  In  the  same  quality 
and  market  you  might  sell  for  the  same  price.  You  might 
regard  that  as  a  picture.  You  might  cut  it  up  and  make  a 
puzzle  and  regard  those  elements,  those  parts  of  the  picture,  as 
being  the  elements  of  cost  that  enter  into  a  product  to  take 
care  of  a  price  that  you  have  to  make. 

It  is  the  same  picture,  but  when  each  one  of  us  cuts  it  up,  we 
cut  it  up  differently,  and  so  my  total  cost  of  production  may 
be  balanced  against  another  cost  of  production,  and  the  per¬ 
centage  of  overhead  and  the  percentage  of  labor  in  my  cost  of 
production  would  be  very  different,  depending,  of  course,  on  the 
layout,  the  amount  of  labor-saving  machinery,  and  so  on. 

When  the  NRA  takes  one  element  of  cost,  as  it  has  in  the 
case  of  labor,  and  arbitrarily  increases  it,  as  it  has  in  the  South, 
involving  thus  a  higher  percentage,  it  does  an  injustice.  I  thor¬ 
oughly  agree  with  you  that  nobody  should  underpay  his  labor, 
nor  should  he  compete  on  a  price  basis  by  underselling  the 
others.  That  is  an  evil,  and  it  ought  to  be  stamped  out,  but 
I  say  this:  That  the  NRA  presupposes  a  uniformity  which 
does  not  exist  in  the  country  as  a  whole  and  does  not  exist 
anywhere  within  the  country,  and  it  is  in  grave  danger  of  doing 
more  injustice  than  it  can  ever  correct,  and  it  is  in  grrave  danger 
of  defeating  the  ends  that  it  hopes  to  attain.  Achilles  had  a 
weak  place  in  his  heel,  and  that  should  be  a  lesson  to  anybody. 

MR.  WILLIAM  E.  LAMBLE  (Southern  Packing  Co.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.):  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  attend  many  Associa¬ 
tion  meetings  where  the  Code  has  been  discussed  from  all  angles, 
and  the  angles  have  always  been  boiled  down  to  a  final  analysis 
which  meant  lack  of  enforcement  of  the  Code. 

I  think  if  we  leave  this  room  tonight  feeling  that  the  Code 
is  set  with  teeth  and  ready  for  enforcement,  everyone  will  be 
satisfied  and  will  be  glad  to  see  the  Code  so  operable. 

Enforcement 

CHAIRMAN  DULANY:  In  that  connection,  it  has  not  been 
mentioned  tonight  that  as  an  aid  to  compliance  and  enforcement 
of  labor  provisions,  there  has  been  a  decentralization  in  the 
compliance  machinery.  Whereas  formerly  complaints  went  first 
to  the  state  directors  of  compliance,  and  if  they  were  not  ad¬ 
justed  satisfactorily  in  the  state,  they  go  to  one  of  ten  district 
compliance  offices,  located  in  ten  different  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  are  there  adjusted. 

The  NRA  and  this  Code  Authority  and  all  others  who  have 
any  acquaintance  with  the  subject  are  perfectly  aware  that 
compliance  and  enforcement  must  be  general  or  this  Code  or 
any  other  Code  will  fail. 

I  could  give  you  a  considerable  number  of  instances  which 
I  believe  would  leave  the  impression,  as  Mr.  Lamble  has  sug¬ 
gested,  that  the  Canning  Code  provisions  which  are  in  effect 
for  the  season  of  1935  will  be  enforced. 

MR.  W.  L.  JONES  (W.  L.  Jones  Food  Company,  Pemberville, 
Obio):  I  would  like  to  know  if  you  have  any  approximate  fig¬ 
ures  of  how  many  canners  are  really  in  sympathy  with  the  Code, 
and  what  percentage  are  enduring  it.  It  might  be  that  nine^- 
nine  per  cent  are  in  favor,  but  I  don’t  believe  so.  I  would  lih® 
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irs  IN  THIS  CYLINDER 

Where  The  First  Steps  To  a  Better 
Product  At  a  Lower  Cost  Occur 

The  gentle,  loose  tumbling  of  the  beans  and  the  con¬ 
trolled  even  flow  which  prevents  massing  and  bunch¬ 
ing  helps  preserve  the  natural  crispness  of  tender 
beans.  The  positive  screw  feeding  device  carries  the 
beans  over  a  series  of  pockets,  the  bottoms  of  which 
form  the  outer  surface  of  the  cylinder. 

The  twin,  tempered  steel,  knives,  sokeen-edged,  shear 
(not  crush)  the  tips,  and  the  result  is  a  perfect  pro¬ 
duct  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  any  other  method. 

Send  For  Booklet  T  E-SS  Describing 
the  Low  Priced  Model E  Bean  Snipper 


Sectional  view  of  Model  £  cylinder,  showing  arrangement  of 
twin  knives,  worm  spiral  and  pockets 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  CO-/  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  CO.  CHISHOLM-RYDER  SALES  CO.  A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Seattle,  Wash.  Columbus,  Wis.  Baltimore,  Md. 

BROWN-BOGGS  MACH.  &  FDRY.  CHISHOLM-RYDER  CO.  C.  G.  JOHN 

Hamilton,  Ont.  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.  Springdale,  Ark. 


JAS.  O.  LEAVITT  &  CO. 
Ogden,  Utah 
FRANK  GOFFIN 
Pawtucket,  R .  I. 


Field  Tomato  Baskets 

Four  Types  -  -  Four  Prices 

The  top  illustration  to  the  right  shows  Planters  |  bushel 
brace  hand  made  baskets  with  top  keg  hoop  and  galvaniz¬ 
ed  center  wire.  The  top  left  shows  Planters  machine  made 
basket  with  galvanized  metal  non-rust  bottom  hoop  and 
heavy  keg  hoop  at  top.  To  the  left  is  Planters  machine 
made  basket  with  veneer  top  and  bottom  hoops.  We  also 
make  brace  hand  made  §  baskets  with  veneer  top  hoop. 

Largest  manufacturers  of  fruit  and  vegetable  packages 
in  the  United  States. 

Planters  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc. 

Portsmouth,  Virginia 
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to  know,  if  I  could,  what  per  cent  of  the  canners  believe  in  this 
Code  and  want  it,  and  what  percentage  is  enduring  it. 

CHAIRMAN  DULANY :  Mr.  Jones,  I  suppose  you  will  not  be 
surprised  that  I  am  not  able  to  give  you  that  in  percentages. 
The  audits  that  are  being  made  and  reported  daily  to  the  Code 
Authority  by  a  considerable  number  of  auditors  who  are  going 
into  a  very  considerable  number  of  states  at  this  time,  indicate 
(Mr.  Montgomery  will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong)  that  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  canners  say  they  are  in  sympathy  with  the  Code, 
that  they  are  willing  and,  I  may  say,  anxious,  to  comply  with  it, 
that  the  fly  in  the  ointment  is  the  fellow  who  is  not  complying. 

My  invitation  to  make  suggestions  includes  the  members  of 
the  Code  Authority  who  have  not  yet  spoken,  and  I  invite  all 
of  you  fellow  sufferers,  as  I  have  been  referred  to,  to  get  up 
and  say  whatever  is  on  your  mind. 

MR.  L.  T.  PROCTOR  (Texas  Canners  Asociation,  Dallas, 
Texas):  One  of  the  most  serious  complaints  against  the  labor 
provisions  of  the  Code  (and  that  is  the  only  thing  that  gives 
anybody  any  trouble)  is  the  lack  of  quick  enforcement  on  the 
part  of  compliance  officers  who  are  located  in  the  different  dis¬ 
tricts. 

I  am  not  going  to  give  any  lecture.  I  am  just  saying  that 
that  is  one  of  the  things  which  is  breaking  down  the  Code. 

We  have,  in  our  district,  a  packing  season  on  some  of  our 
products  almost  every  week  of  the  year,  and  it  is  very  easy 
for  a  packer  to  refuse  to  comply  with  the  wage  scale.  When 
he  does  not  comply  with  it  he  ruins  all  the  pack  for  the  rest  of 
them  who  do  comply  with  it  (we  are  nearly  six  months  ahead 
of  the  rest  of  the  United  States)  by  a  false  price  that  has 
been  set.  The  rest  of  you  have  to  comply  with  that  price  set 
in  Texas  by  those  who  do  not  comply.  If  you  could  find  some 
way  to  get  compliance  there,  it  would  help  us  a  lot. 

CHAIRMAN  DULANY:  When  you  initiate  forty-eight  state 
compliance  set-ups  in  a  short  time,  it  is  probably  inevitable 
that  some  will  not  function  very  quickly.  There  have  been  many 
instances,  on  the  other  hand,  where  state  compliance  directors 
have  acted  within  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  after  they 
heard  of  a  situation,  even  though  it  was  a  hundred  miles  away. 

I  will  make  this  statement,  which  I  would  rather  have  Mr. 
Stevens  make,  but  he  is  not  in  the  room  at  present:  I  will  say 
that  in  states  with  state  compliance  staffs  which  have  been  slow 
to  function,  there  will  be  a  change  in  the  interest  of  rapid 
functioning  in  the  case  of  labor  complaints. 

Mr.  Houck  informs  me  that  some  of  these  changes  have  al¬ 
ready  been  made.  I  haven’t  the  slightest  intention  of  prolong¬ 
ing  this  meeting,  and  on  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  want  to  shut 
off  discussion.  Is  there  anything  else? 


MR.  SOUDER:  I  wonder  who  is  in  heartfelt  sympathy  with 
the  Code.  To  be  frank  about  it,  I  do  not  think  very  many  of 
us  are.  It  is  a  law,  and  we  are  going  to  comply.  Most  of  us 
are  going  to  live  up  to  it  religiously,  and  moreover  we  demand 
that  everybody  else  live  up  to  it  also.  If  that  is  not  done, 
you  might  as  well  kiss  your  Code  good-bye. 

MR.  MISKIMEN:  I  rather  hesitate  to  express  myself,  but 
I  am  wondering  if  we  are  not  covering  a  little  too  much  ground 
when  we  say  a  very  great  many  of  those  in  the  industry  are 
dissatisfled  with  the  Code.  I  think  a  lot  of  folks  are  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  some  of  the  conditions  which  come  along  with  the  Code, 
or  some  of  the  details,  and  I  know  there  will  be  an  honest  effort 
in  all  cases  to  give  a  thorough  review  to  the  circumstances 
wherever  they  seem  to  require  review,  and  it  will  be  given  all 
possible  study  with  the  idea  of  getting  this  Code  and  its  opera¬ 
tion  just  as  quickly  as  possible  in  all  instances. 

Personally  I  do  not  believe,  if  we  will  think  the  matter  over 
and  study  it  and  look  at  it  from  its  broad  angles,  that  there 
will  be  five  per  cent  of  the  canning  industry  which  would  want 
to  throw  out  the  Code,  as  such.  That  is,  they  would  not  want 
to  throw  out  the  general  plan  and  thought  and  idea  of  the  Code 
and  revert  to  the  conditions  and  prospects  which  we  would  have 
if  the  Code,  or  something  of  that  same  character  under  another 
name,  had  not  been  put  into  effect. 

MR.  TAYLOR:  I  do  not  want  to  talk  too  much  but  I  feel  if 
the  Code  could  be  worked  out  on  a  just  basis,  I  for  one  would 
be  very  glad  to  see  it  perpetuated.  I  think  though  that  these 
gentlemen  intimate  that  we  want  to  have  government  by  in¬ 
timidation,  and  they  do  not  understand  the  character  of  the 
American  people.  I  want  to  say  for  Mr.  Souder  that  the 
validity  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  the  constitutionality  of 
it,  was  unquestioned.  Its  observance  was  quite  another  matter. 
No  law  which  is  fundamentally  unjust  is  going  to  stand,  and  if 
the  injustices  which  are  in  this  law  are  not  ironed  out,  the  Code, 
the  New  Deal,  and  all  of  the  rest  of  it,  is  going  the  way  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment. 

CHAIRMAN  DULANY:  I  am  glad  you  put  the  “if”  in 
there,  Mr.  Taylor. 

MR.  ERNIE  DEEN  (Farmers’  Canning  Association,  Dun- 
leith,  Indiana) :  What  started  the  New  Deal?  Wasn’t  it  to 
help  the  farmer?  There  has  not  been  one  word  tonight  said 
about  the  price  to  the  farmer.  Throughout  Central  Indiana 
practically  the  same  prices  exist,  but  there  will  not  be  found  a 
dozen  factories  which  are  paying  the  same  price.  Why  is  it? 
Why  can’t  we  go  ahead  and  stipulate  a  price  to  the  farmer  in 
each  state,  the  same  as  you  do  with  your  labor? 

When  the  Code  first  came  out  it  was  to  help  the  farmer,  but 
tonight  we  are  talking  about  helping  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  You  haven’t  heard  a  word  in  regard  to  the  farmer 
or  the  price  we  should  pay  him. 

CHAIRMAN  DULANY :  I  think  you  realize,  sir,  that  our 
Code  does  not  contain  anything  with  reference  to  prices  to 
farmers.  Months  and  months  ago  the  labor  provisions  were 
transferred  to  NRA,  and  this  Code  is  under  the  NRA.  Things 
that  refer  to  farmers  are  still  under  the  AAA,  and  this  Code 
Authority  hasn’t  mentioned  farmers,  because  it  hasn’t  the 
slightest  thing  to  do  with  farmers. 

CHAIRMAN  DULANY :  It  is  after  ten-thirty.  I  am  not  in 
a  hurry  to  go  anywhere.  I  will  stay  here  with  you.  But,  if  you 
think  you  are  through  with  giving  suggestions  for  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Code  Authority,  I  am  ready  to  adjourn  with 
you. 

MR.  PROCTOR:  They  brought  up  the  subject  of  percent¬ 
age  of  canners  complying  with,  and  anxious  to  have,  the  Code. 
I  have  gone  over  the  list  of  men  in  Texas,  and  there  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  96  per  cent  of  the  canners  complying  and  willing  and 
anxious  to  comply.  (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN  DULANY :  If  there  are  no  other  questions,  I 
declare  the  session  adjourned. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  10:30  o’clock. 
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and  Tomato  Products 
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Mr.  H.  E.  RATHFON,  Redkey,  Indiana,  Chairman  of  the 
Section,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  RATHFON:  This  Section  has  several  subjects 
to  consider  this  morning,  and  the  first  one  will  be  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Nominating  Committee  to  nominate  the  officers  of 
this  Section  for  the  ensuing  year.  On  that  Committee,  the 
Chairman  appoints  Joseph  Barker,  Utah;  John  S.  Souders, 
Indiana,  and  Newlin  Watson,  New  Jersey. 

Flat  Piece  Rate 

You  all  recall  that  last  year,  shortly  before  the  beginning 
of  the  tomato  pack,  the  flat  rate  for  tomato  peeling  came  before 
us,  and,  fortunately,  the  industry  was  able  to  get  the  plan 
worked  out.  The  Code  Authority  desires  to  have  some  more 
information  on  this  subject  as  to  the  working  of  this  plan 
during  1934,  and  Mr.  Austern  will  give  us  a  little  talk  on  that. 

MR.  H.  THOMAS  AUSTERN  (Covington,  Burling,  Rublee, 
Acheson  &  Shorb,  Washing^ton,  D.  C.) :  Before  going  into  this 
flat  rate  order,  I  should  like  to  make  two  observations  that 
may  interest  you  gentlemen,  particularly  those  who  can 
tomatoes:  First,  the  labor  provisions  of  the  National  Industrial 
Act  will  continue  no  matter  what  else  happens  to  any  phase 
of  that  statute.  If  they  do  not,  some  more  stringent  and  less 
flexible  legislation  will  be  enacted. 

Second,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  in  those  few  areas 
in  which  the  canning  code  has  not  been  complied  with  100  per 
cent  in  the  last  year,  full  compliance  will  be  exacted.  As  you 
gentlemen  know,  there  is  now  a  great  deal  of  field  auditing 
going  on  and  that  will  continue  and  will  expand. 

Consequently,  in  discussini;  a  flat  wage,  a  flat  rate,  for  peeling 
for  next  season,  we  are  not  talking  about  anything  academic. 

I  should  also  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a  recent  bulletin 
issued  by  the  Code  Authority,  asking  you  gentlemen  that  in 
fixing  your  future  prices,  please  do  it  in  so  far  as  you  can  on 
the  basis  that  you  are  going  to  pay  code  wages  in  1935.  More 
on  that  subject  can  be  obtained  at  the  code  meeting  tonight. 

What  I  am  here  for  is  to  ask  that  this  Section  appoint  a 
committee  representative  of  all  areas,  to  gather  information 
to  enable  us  to  get  you  the  optional  flat  rate  for  1935.  The 
order  of  August  27,  issued  by  the  Code  Authority,  or  rather,  I 
should  say,  the  order  issued  by  the  National  Administration,  is 
limited  to  1934.  Unless  we  get  a  new  order  for  the  1935  season, 
the  piecework  rates  in  the  code  will  have  to  be  applied  to  the 
peeling  operation. 

We  can  not  go  down  and  simply  say  that  the  Tomato  Section 
and  the  Code  Authority  hereby  resolve  that  the  flat  rate  for 
tomato  peeling  continue  for  1935.  We  have  to  back  up  our 
case.  We  ask  that  you  appoint  this  committee  and  let  it  begin 
work  at  once.  Last  year  the  final  order  was  not  issued  until 
August  27. 

To  enable  tomato  canners  to  know,  to  some  etxent,  where  they 
would  be,  we  circulated  a  synopsis  of  what  we  were  told  the 
order  would  contain,  and  I  should  like  to  say  here  that  we 
worried  a  great  deal,  after  we  had  given  you  a  month’s  notice 
of  what  we  thought  this  order  would  contain.  We  hoped  and 
prayed  that  somebody  up  the  line  wouldn’t  change  it.  For¬ 
tunately,  they  did  not.  This  year  please  let  us  get  started  on 
this  in  time  so  that  before  you  actually  begin  packing,  you  will 
know  what  optional  wage  rate  you  can  pay  on  peeling. 

As  to  the  information  that  must  be  obtained,  it  can  be  summed 
up  in  one  sentence.  The  administrator  and  the  Labor  Advisory 
Board  will  ask  us  simply,  how  did  the  old  order  work,  and  what 
return  did  the  tomato  peelers  get?  Some  of  that  information 
is  available.  I  have  seen  some  of  it  for  the  Tri-States,  but  we 
have  got  to  get  all  the  information  that  you  gentlemen  can 
possibly  produce.  Consequently,  when  your  committee  is 
appointed  and  they  ask  for  your  pay  roll  sheets  on  tomato 
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peeling,  please  co-operate  with  them,  because  unless  we  can 
make  a  showing  that  this  rate  is  the  fair  thing,  we  may  not 
get  it. 

If  we  can  not  make  a  good  showing,  we  may  get  a  higher 
rate,  and  unless  we  do  something,  we  may  not  get  it  at  all.  So 
all  that  the  Code  Authority  asks  is  that  you  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  which  will  begin  work  at  once,  which  will  begin  work 
actively,  and  with  which  you  will  co-operate  so  that  we  can  get 
for  you  this  flat  rate  which  I  understand  most  of  you  think  is 
essential. 

MR.  CLEM  ARTHUR  (Caar  Canning  Co.,  Redkey,  Ind.) : 

I  move  that  the  committee  be  so  appointed. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded. 

CHAIRMAN  RATHFON :  It  has  been  regularly  moved  and 
supported  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  furnish  the  desired 
information.  That  motion  can  be  prepared  as  desired,  as  to  the 
operation  of  the  flat  piecework  basis  so  far  as  it  pertains  to 
tomato  peeling  for  the  season  1934.  They  want  to  get  the 
results  of  the  1934  season,  as  I  understand  it.  Is  that  right? 

MR.  AUSTERN:  Yes.  I  should  like  to  suggest  that  that 
committee  likewise  be  authorized  to  present  a  petition  for  the 
season  of  1935  to  the  Code  Authority.  We  must  have  some¬ 
body  with  authority  ask  for  the  flat  rate. 

MR.  ARTHUR:  Let  me  add  that  the  committee  be  appointed 
by  the  Chair.  That  was  not  included. 

CHAIRMAN  RATHFON:  Is  that  agreeable  to  the  second? 

MR.  F.  A.  MENNILLO  (California  Tomato  Juice,  Inc., 
Merced,  Calif.) :  May  I  make  the  suggestion  that  some  member 
be  put  on  the  committee  who  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
flat  rate  consistent  with  the  minimum  state  law,  of  33%  cents 
to  40  cents  per  hour,  which  in  some  localities  this  year  has 
been  very  impartial  and  very  unsatisfactory? 

CHAIRMAN  RATHFON:  The  committee  that  acted  on  this 
matter  in  the  past  year  consisted  of  eight  members.  The  Chair 
would  like  to  name  this  committee,  if  it  is  the  will  of  the 
meeting,  at  the  close  of  the  session,  because  this  committee  will 
be  a  very  important  committee  and  should  be  chosen  very  care¬ 
fully,  I  think. 

Is  there  any  further  discussion? 

MR.  JOSEPH  F.  BARKER  (Utah  Canning  Co.,  Ogden, 
Utah) :  Is  it  understood  that  consideration  will  be  given  as 
to  which  method  is  best,  or  that  either  method  may  be  optional — 
piecework  or  a  flat  basis? 

CHAIRMAN  RATHFON :  Can  you  answer  that,  Mr. 
Austern? 

MR.  AUSTERN:  The  order  for  1934  provides  that  the 
use  of  the  flat  rate  is  optional.  You  can  use  either  rate  with 
only  one  limitation  on  that:  that  is,  you  must  use  the  same 
rate  in  the  same  plant.  You  can  not  have  one  woman  in  the 
plant  on  the  flat  rate  and  another  on  the  code  piece  rate.  You 
must  use  the  same  system  in  the  same  plant,  but  the  use  of 
thfe  flat  rate  or  the  piecework  provision  of  the  code  is  optional. 
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MR.  BARKER:  It  is  the  intention  that  the  same — either 
method — will  apply  next  year? 

MR.  AUSTERN:  That  will  depend  upon  what  your  com¬ 
mittee  asks  for.  I  had  assumed  your  committee  would  request 
that  the  use  of  the  flat  rate  again  be  made  optional. 

CHAIRMAN  RATHFON:  Is  there  any  further  discussion? 
The  motion  was  voted  upon  and  carried. 

Labeling 

CHAIRMAN  RATHFON ;  We  have  all  been  thinking  about 
labeling.  Mr.  H.  L.  Cannon,  of  Delaware,  will  address  the 
Section  in  this  subject.  Mr.  Cannon. 

MR.  H.  L.  CANNON  (Bridgeville,  Del.) :  I  think,  after 
having  heard  the  addresses  of  yesterday,  that  anything  I  can 
say  other  than  to  touch  upon  some  of  the  high  lights  made  in 
those  addresses,  would  be  superfluous.  (Mr.  Cannon  did  this, 
adding.) : 

To  sum  up,  if  it  were  necessary  at  all  to  hear  of  the  advis¬ 
ability  of  and  the  arguments  for  descriptive  labeling,  one  had 
only  to  hear  Judge  Covington  yesterday  afternoon,  whose 
opinion,  of  course,  is  held  more  highly,  from  a  legal  standpoint, 
than  that  of  our  advisors,  and  who,  without  question,  recom¬ 
mended  the  descriptive  labeling  and  brought  to  our  attention 
the  fact  that  as  desirable  as  grade  labeling  might  be  in  theory, 
it  was  unenforceable. 

Quoting  from  the  Judge,  .  .  any  single  symbol  which 
purports  to  tell  what  is  in  the  can  and  is  computed  irrespective 
of  flavor  is  necessarily  grossly  deceptive.  The  inclusion  of 
flavor  makes  enforcement  impossible.  And,  to  repeat,  basically 
the  collective  symbol  can  not  give  the  housewife  the  information 
which  she  wants.”  “Finally,  I  am  afraid  the  problem  of  en¬ 
forceability  of  the  A,  B,  C,  or  symbolic  grade  system,  for  canned 
foods,  is  too  often  overlooked.  A  quality  grade,  if  it  includes 
all  the  factors  involved,  including  flavor,  will  embrace  intangible 
characteristics  not  susceptible  to  physical  or  objective  tests  upon 
which  convictions  for  violation  of  law  can  be  secured.  If  the 
prescribed  grade  does  not  embrace  those  characteristics,  it  may 
not  only  be  misleading  but  positively  deceptive  to  the  consumer.” 

I  could  go  on  and  cite  many  other  opinions  just  as  favorable 
for  the  descriptive  labeling,  but  I  think  that  has  passed  the 
stage  of  argument,  and  I  think  now  it  is  more  a  matter  of  how 
the  descriptive  labeling  shall  be  handled,  the  verbiage  or  the 
mechanics  to  be  used  in  using  descriptive  labeling. 

We  are  very  fortunate  in  having  with  us  today  a  man  who 
has  been  one  of  the  members  of  that  Labeling  Committee,  Mr. 
Gowen,  of  the  Campbell  Soup  Company,  of  New  Jersey,  who 
will  tell  us  more  of  the  practical  use  of  descriptive  labeling. 
(Applause) 

CHAIRMAN  RATHFON:  Mr.  Gowen. 

MR.  P.  L.  GOWEN  (Camden,  N.  J.) :  We  all  know  that 
tomatoes  are  canned  in  quantities  in  more  sections  of  the 
United  States  and  by  more  individual  packers  than,  perhaps 
any  other  one  fruit  or  vegetable.  It  is  because  of  this  widely 
scattered  area  of  production  that  the  Labeling  Committee  did 
not  contemplate  the  inclusion  of  tomatoes.  We  were  asked  to 
formulate  suggestive  descriptive  statements  for  at  least  four 
important  products.  A  small  subcommittee  was  appointed, 
however,  representing  the  Tri-States,  New  York,  Indiana,  the 
Ozarks,  Utah,  and  California.  No  attempt  was  made  or  has 
been  made  to  get  this  subcommittee  together,  but  the  job  of 
formulating  the  suitable  descriptive  statements  was  under¬ 
taken  entirely  by  correspondence. 

We  have  also  had  the  assistance  of  tomato  canners  who  were 
on  the  general  Labeling  Committee,  and  we  have  had  the  advice 
of  Miss  Atwater,  of  the  Home  Economics  Division  of  the 
National  Canners  Association. 

The  job  that  was  put  up  to  the  subcommittee  was  substantially 
this:  The  formulation  of  descriptive  terms  which  will  give  the 
average  housewife  the  information  desired  in  making  a  purchase. 

Under  the  code,  when  such  descriptive  terms  were  formulated, 
their  use  would  be  required  on  all  new  labels.  Any  descriptive 
term  that  was  adopted  for  compulsory  use  must  be  subject  to 
objectively  determinable  tests  so  that  they  would  be  enforceable 
with  justice.  These  descriptive  terms  were  supplementary  to 
any  other  label  declarations  which  are  now  required  by  the 
law,  and,  further,  the  promulgation  of  any  standard  descrip¬ 


tive  terms  would  not  contemplate  the  prevention  of  the  use  of 
any  other  designations  or  statements  which  are  true  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  law  which  any  individual  canner  might  wish 
to  use.  In  short,  in  making  these  descriptive  statements,  the 
questions  were,  what  does  the  housewife  wish  to  know,  and  how 
can  she  be  told  briefly  and  accurately? 

A  questionnaire  was  sent  out  to  the  members  of  the  sub¬ 
committee.  There  was  entire  agreement  that  what  the  house¬ 
wife  is  interested  in,  when  buying  canned  tomatoes,  is  the 
appearance  and  the  flavor.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the 
flavor  can  not  be  measured,  so  our  limitation  that  the  descrip¬ 
tive  statements  must  be  objectively  measurable  eliminates  any 
reference  to  it.  The  factors  of  appearance,  which  the  committee 
feels  the  purchaser  is  interested  in,  are  the  style  of  pack,  in 
so  far  as  different  styles  of  packs  are  commercially  available, 
and  the  solidity  or  the  proportion  of  solid  material  to  the 
liquid,  and  the  color  so  far  as  the  color  may  indicate  uniformity 
of  ripeness  of  the  tomatoes. 

Several  different  drain  weight  percentages  were  suggested  as 
a  measure  of  solidity.  Much  has  been  said  in  the  past  as  to 
the  value  or  the  lack  of  value  of  this  measurement  as  an 
indication  of  quality.  However,  we  know  that  the  housewife 
is  interested  in  it,  and  it  is  regarded  by  her  as  a  measure  of 
the  water  present  in  the  tomatoes. 

The  McNary-Mapes  limitation  on  this  drain  weight  figure  is 
forty-five  per  cent,  but  as  you  know  a  proposal  is  coming  up 
this  week  to  increase  this  figure  to  fifty  per  cent.  The  McNary- 
Mapes  regulation  also  sets  up  a  minimum  color  standard  below 
which  the  substandard  legend  must  be  used. 

The  committee  felt  that  with  some  study,  there  could  be  an 
additional  color  standard  above  the  McNary-Mapes  Standard, 
which  would  indicate  a  higher  or  better  color.  The  provisions 
also  suggested  that  the  label  should  declare  the  seasoning 
present.  There  seems  to  be  considerable  demand  to  know 
whether  tomatoes  have  had  salt  added. 

Finally,  it  was  suggested  that  in  addition  to  the  weight  of 
the  contents,  which  is  required  by  the  law,  some  supplementary 
statement  be  added  which  would  tell  the  number  of  standard 
cupfuls  or  servings. 

In  suggesting  labels  to  illustrate  this  descriptive  plan,  as  to 
how  it  would  work  with  canned  tomatoes,  we  had  in  mind 
developing  the  simplest  labels  that  would  tell  the  purchaser 
what  the  packer  knows  about  the  product,  or,  more  particularly, 
the  points  in  which  she  will  be  interested,  concerning  which 
she  has  the  information.  On  these  labels  we  have  tried  to 
prevent  confusion  to  the  purchaser  by  keeping  the  number  of 
statements  to  the  minimum.  This,  of  course,  will  also  simplify 
matters  for  the  canner. 


TOMATOES 

Whole  Pack 

Red  Ripe 

Contents  . 

TOMATOES 

Solid  Pack 

Ripe 

Contents  . 

TOMATOES 

TOMATOES 

Straight  Pack 

With  Puree 

Ripe 

From  Trimmings 

Contents  . 

'Contents  . 
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We  have  made  up  some  sample  labels  which  I  should  like  to 
show  you  at  this  time.  We  wanted  to  declare  the  style  of  the 
pack,  in  so  far  as  the  packs  are  commercially  available.  Today 
we  have  in  the  industry  certain  styles  of  packs,  and  tomatoes 
are  sold  on  the  basis  of  that  style  of  pack.  These  packs  are  the 
solid  packs.  The  canned  tomatoes  from  puree  trimmings  are 
now  on  the  market.  Where  puree  is  used  from  trimmings,  that 
must  be  indicated  on  the  label. 

We  are  told  that  many  housewives  use  canned  tomatoes  to 
slice  for  salads.  Under  those  conditions,  she  wants  a  tomato 
that  is  practically  whole.  We  propose,  then,  that  where  a  canner 
can  can  tomatoes  that  will  cut  out  whole  and  be  suitable  to 
slice  for  salads,  it  shall  be  stated  on  the  label  that  it  is  a 
“whole  pack.” 

As  I  said,  the  McNary-Mapes  amendment  requires  that  forty- 
five  percent  of  the  product  in  the  can  shall  remain  on  the  screen. 
Many  canners  put  out  a  pack  which  contains  a  considerable 
higher  drain  weight  than  that.  It  is  proposed  by  the  committee 
that  such  a  pack  would  be  sold  as  a  “solid  pack,”  and  it  has 
been  proposed  that  the  limit  on  that  would  be  sixty  per  cent 
instead  of  forty-five  per  cent,  so  that  the  housewife  would  know, 
when  she  went  into  a  store  and  saw  the  words  “solid  pack”  on 
a  can  of  tomatoes,  she  was  going  to  get  a  can  of  tomatoes  which 
would  have  a  large  proportion  of  the  meat  of  the  tomatoes  in 
there.  I  think  most  of  them  are  very  much  interested  in  that. 

With  this  straight  pack  that  we  have  over  here  (pointing), 
we  wanted  to  take  care  of  the  canner  who  was  packing  tomatoes 
just  as  they  came  from  the  field,  who  was  not  making  any 
selection  or  doing  any  draining  but  was  putting  out  a  good 
tomato  which  would  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  McNary- 
Mapes  amendment.  Several  things  were  suggested  to  us,  but 
we  finally  thought  “straight  pack”  might  convey  to  the  house¬ 
wife  what  is  meant. 

I  must  say  here  that  all  of  these  terms  that  we  are  mention¬ 
ing  are  merely  suggestions.  There  may  be  some  better  terms 
that  we  could  use.  That  will  take  care  of  the  situation  so  far 
as  the  pack  is  concerned,  which  will  tell  the  housewife  some¬ 
thing  about  the  condition  of  the  tomatoes  in  the  can. 

We  also  said  she  was  interested  in  the  color  of  the  tomatoes. 
The  present  McNary-Mapes  amendment  carries  a  color 
minimum.  We  also  said  that  the  purchaser  was  interested  in 
the  color  of  the  tomatoes  in  as  much  as  that  would  indicate 
something  of  the  maturity  and  uniformity  of  maturity.  Where 
the  color  of  the  tomatoes  complied  with  the  standards  as  set 
forth  by  the  McNary-Mapes  regulations,  the  committee  proposed 
that  they  would  put  the  word  “ripe”  on  the  can.  On  this  pack 
you  could  say,  “solid  pack,  ripe,”  and  the  contents.  On  the 
straight  pack  from  the  field,  if  it  met  with  the  standards  of 
the  McNary-Mapes  amendment,  we  could  say,  “Straight  pack, 
ripe.” 

We  also  felt  that  a  better  or  a  higher  color  standard  could 
be  adopted  by  the  industry  after  a  study  of  type  packs,  which 
would  allow  us  to  set  a  higher  standard,  and  where  the  tomatoes 
met  that  standard,  then  we  proposed  the  use  of  the  term 
“red-ripe.” 

Now,  it  is  also  the  feeling  of  the  committee  that,  from  the 
standpoint  of  enforceability,  somewhere  on  the  label  in  small 
print  there  should  be  a  statement  as  to  just  what  these  terms 
mean.  That  is,  in  the  solid  pack,  if  sixty  per  cent  is  the 
amount  that  should  drain  out  of  a  can  of  tomatoes  that  weighs 
thirty  ounces,  somewhere  on  that  label  there  should  be  a  state¬ 
ment  that  there  are  eighteen  ounces  of  tomato  meat.  In  the 
case  where  “red-ripe”  is  used,  there  should  be  a  statement  on 
that  label  that  it  complies  with  a  definite  Munsel  reading. 

In  making  these  suggestions,  the  committee  had  in  mind 
taking  care  of  three  interests;  First,  the  consumer — we  wanted 
to  be  able  to  tell  the  consumer  what  was  in  the  pack;  second, 
the  canning  industry — ^we  wanted  to  put  something  out  which 
was  simple  enough  so  that  the  canning  industry  could  comply 
with  it,  and,  third,  the  Government,  which  has  to  enforce  these 
regulations.  We  wanted  to  explain  on  the  can  just  what  these 
statements  meant,  so  that  there  would  be  no  question  of 
enforceability. 

I  explained  about  this  puree  from  trimmings.  It  is  my  under¬ 
standing  that  in  the  Tri-States,  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and 
Maryland,  the  use  of  any  puree  from  trimmings  in  canned 
tomatoes  is  illegal.  That  style  of  pack  could  not  legally  be 
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Auburn,  N.  Y.,  August  8,  1932. 
THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gentlemen : 

Since  writing  you  on  June  28th,  at  which  time  we  gave  you 
our  first  impression  of  the  operation  of  your  new  Rod  Split  and 
Skin  Remover  and  Washer,  we  have  had  the  opportunity  to  ob¬ 
serve  it  throughout  the  entire  pack  of  peas  recently  finished  at 
this  plant.  We  have  no  further  comment  than  that  we  offered 
in  the  above  letter  except  to  say  that  we  believe  the  machine  is 
the  best  development  along  this  line  to  date,  for  the  particular 
purpose  it  was  designed. 

Our  entire  output  of  No.  1,  2  and  3  sieve  peas  went  through 
it.  and  it  is  only  fair  to  report  that  the  results  when  we  graded 
these  peas  for  quality,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  justified  this 
installation. 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.  C.  Hemingway  &  Co., 

By  R.  W.  Hemingway,  President. 
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packed  in  those  states.  It  is  packed,  however,  mainly  in 
California. 

MR.  F.  S.  SILVER  (Colora  Packing  Co.,  Aberdeen,  Md.) : 
Yes,  but  the  word  “ripe”  is  omitted. 

MR.  GOWEN:  I  did  have  some  labels  made  up  with  “ripe” 
or  “red-ripe”  in  there,  but  we  thought  this  was  a  style  of  pack 
in  itself,  and  where  the  consumer  wanted  this  style  of  pack,  she 
could  get  it.  As  I  said,  these  are  simply  suggestions. 

MR.  F.  S.  SILVER:  That  statement  is  no  different  from 
the  statement  on  all  labels  at  the  present  time.  There  is  no 
change  in  that. 

MR.  GOWEN:  It  was  not  the  idea  of  the  committee  to 
recommend  any  changes  where  they  did  not  feel  they  were 
necessary  or  would  be  helpful  to  the  consumer. 

If  there  are  any  questions  anybody  wishes  to  ask  about  these 
labels,  I  shall  be  glad  to  try  to  handle  them.  I  should  say 
that  this  subcommittee  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Gerber,  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Labeling  Committee.  It  is  my  understanding  a 
committee  will  be  appointed  from  this  Section  to  go  ahead  with 
this  and  fix  it  up  in  better  shape,  possibly. 

CHAIRMAN  RATHFON :  Are  there  any  further  questions 
to  be  asked  of  Mr.  Gowen? 

Tomato  Juice 

Mr.  Ollie  Gilliatt,  of  Vincennes,  Indiana,  will  talk  to  us  on 
tomato  juice.  Mr.  Gilliatt. 

MR.  OLLIE  GILLIATT:  What  I  have  to  say  is  more  a 
matter  of  personal  opinion  than  the  opinion  of  the  committee. 
To  begin  with,  I  was  of  the  opinion,  and  we  were  all  of  the 
opinion  in  the  correspondence  which  I  had,  that  tomato  juice 
was  one  of  the  items  about  which  you  could  not  say  very  much. 
Then  one  day  I  picked  up  a  paper  and  read  this:  “So  the 
question  is  now,  how  do  you  want  to  use  the  tomato,  for  stewing 
or  scalloping  or  juice  or  sauce?” 

“The  size  of  the  piece  in  the  can  makes  no  difference,  nor  is 
the  density  of  the  color  important.  Even  for  juice  you  can 
use  the  paler  colored  tomatoes.^  In  other  words,  for  these 
purposes  you  can  very  well  use  grade  C  tomatoes  instead  of 
the  more  expensive  grade  A  or  grade  B  tomatoes.” 

I  suppose  you  all  read  that  statement  in  “The  Market  Basket.” 
Well,  this  would  tend  to  indicate  that  the  consumer  is  not 
particularly  interested  in  the  color  of  the  tomato  juice.  Then 
when  you  go  back  to  the  definition  for  tomato  juice — which  is 
something  like  this:  Tomato  juice  is  the  unconcentrated  product 
consisting  of  the  liquids  with  a  substantial  portion  of  the  pulp 
expressed  from  vine-ripened  tomatoes,  with  or  without  the 
application  of  heat,  and  with  or  without  the  application  of 
salt — this  definition  permits  a  variable  amount  of  pulp  in  the 
finished  product. 

We  know  that  the  color,  the  red  color,  is  in  the  pulp.  This 
does  not  say  how  much  pulp  can  be  used.  Since  the  Home 
Economics  Bureau  has  indicated  that  the  consumer  is  not 
particularly  interested  in  the  color,  and  since  we  have  all  agreed 
that  flavor  can  not  be  measured,  there  is  not  very  much  left 
to  talk  about.  Until  I  had  read  that  statement  referred  to,  I 
was  of  the  opinion  that  little  could  be  said  so  far  as  describing 
tomato  juice  is  concerned,  that  is,  anything  that  could  be  of 
assistance  to  anyone  in  purchasing  the  juice. 

After  reading  that  statement,  I  am  not  so  sure.  One  thing 
I  am  very  sure  about  is  the  fact  that  if  you  use  grade  C 
tomatoes  in  making  tomato  juice,  you  will  have  grade  C  tomato 
juice  when  you  get  through.  Therefore,  in  one  way  or  another, 
I  think  this  should  be  put  across  to  the  consumer. 

As  I  remember,  the  color  was  given  thirty  points,  the  flavor 
forty,  and  the  other  thirty  were  divided  between  the  consistency 
and  the  absence  of  defects.  The  color  and  flavor  go  so  nearly 
hand  in  hand  that  I  think  we  should  say  something  about  the 
color. 

Another  thing  that  the  consumer  is  becoming  interested  in 
more  and  more — we  have  letters  every  day  from  consumers — is 
the  vitamin  contents  of  the  can.  Well,  a  few  years  ago  we  had 
that  bug  and  we  were  going  to  say  exactly  what  the  vitamin 
potency  in  a  can  of  tomato  juice  was.  We  spent  about  eighteen 
months  and  a  great  many  dollars  and  when  we  got  through  we 
found  that  some  of  the  vitamin  contents  varied  as  the  con¬ 
sistency  varied.  So  we  found  that  if  we  made  any  quantitative 


statement  in  regard  to  the  vitamin  content,  we  just  could  not 
live  up  to  it  because  the  tomatoes  varied  so  much.  Whether  or 
not  we  should  say  anything  about  that,  I  do  not  know.  I  am 
firmly  of  the  opinion  that  if  anything  is  said  about  it  on  the 
label,  we  should  state  on  the  label  how  the  facts  were  determined. 

You  can  describe  these  tomatoes  in  the  can.  You  can  say 
whether  they  are  red  or  whether  they  are  not  red.  In  fact,  a 
certain  part  of  them  can  be  red  and  part  of  them  can  be  not 
red.  You  can  put  a  green  tomato  in  a  can  with  a  red  tomato 
and  if  you  open  the  can  you  will  still  have  a  red,  ripe  tomato 
and  a  green  tomato.  You  can  describe  peas  as  to  their  size 
or  firmness.  In  fact,  you  can  have  some  of  these  “mine  runs” 
and  have  hard  peas  and  soft  peas  in  the  same  can,  but  when 
you  try  to  describe  tomatoes,  the  tomato  loses  its  individuality 
there.  If  you  have  a  green  tomato  in  there  and  a  ripe  tomato 
in  there  and  they  are  mixed  up  together,  well,  what  have  you? 
The  individual  unity  is  gone  in  that  respect. 

The  consumer  is  interested  in  the  color,  the  consistency  and 
the  flavor  of  tomato  juice.  Perhaps  I  should  have  said  flavor 
first,  because  that  is  the  important  factor,  but  since  we  all 
agree  that  we  can  not  measure  flavor,  let  us  forget  about  it. 
However,  the  consumer  is  not  going  to  forget  the  flavor.  The 
consumer  is  interested  in  the  consistency.  I  do  not  think  she  is 
interested  in  the  varying  degrees  of  consistency  that  exist  in 
our  commercially  packed  juice,  but  she  is  interested  to  this 
extent:  that  there  must  be  enough  of  the  insoluble  solids  or  the 
pulp  in  the  tomato  juice  to  give  it  a  nice  red  color.  The  con¬ 
sumers  are  interested  in  the  fact  that  it  must  not  be  so  thick 
and  pulpy  that  when  they  get  it  in  their  mouths  it  sticks  all 
around  on  the  inside  and  they  feel  that  they  want  to  brush  their 
teeth.  Those  are  the  two  extremes. 

Just  what  is  there  to  say  on  the  label  with  regard  to  tomato 
juice  that  is  going  to  help  the  consumer?  You  can  not  see  the 
product;  it  is  in  the  can.  You  can  not  see  it  until  it  is  opened. 
You  can  not  taste  it  until  it  is  opened.  You  know  nothing 
about  the  color  and  the  flavor. 

There  are  just  two  kinds  of  tomato  juice,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  and  those  are  the  good  and  the  bad.  The  question 
now  is  just  when  is  the  juice  too  good  to  be  bad,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  is  it  too  bad  to  be  good?  That  is  the  thing 
that  is  hard  to  describe. 

Personally,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  should  have  three 
grades  on  our  tomato  juice.  We  should  have  our  fancy,  if  you 
choose  to  call  it  that,  and  we  should  say  that  it  is  pressed  from 
vine-ripened  tomatoes.  You  wonder  why.  Not  long  ago  I 
happened  to  visit  a  plant  where  somebody  was  making  tomato 
juice  out  of  pulp.  If  the  juice  is  pressed  from  vine-ripened 
tomatoes,  we  should  have  something  about  that  on  the  label. 
If  it  is  made  out  of  the  pulp,  we  should  say  so  on  the  label  so 
that  the  consumer  will  know  what  she  is  getting.  I  think  that 
is  a  very  important  question.  If  salt  is  added,  we  should  say 
so,  so  that  the  customer  will  know  exactly  what  she  is  getting. 

I  think,  so  far  as  color  is  concerned,  that  it  has  a  typical  red 
tomato  color,  and  I  should  like  to  go  on  and  say  a  typical  flavor. 
I  think  that  kind  of  juice  should  be  free  from  foreign  matters. 
If  we  come  down  to  the  next  grade,  we  should  say  red  color 
predominating,  practically  free  from  any  defects,  and  if  we 
come  down  to  the  sub-standard  grade,  that  would  have  a  kind 
of  reddish  brown  color  and  would  be  reasonably  free  from 
defects. 

CHAIRMAN  RATHFON :  Are  there  any  questions  anyone 
wishes  to  ask  Mr.  Gilliatt  relative  to  tomato  juice?  Is  there 
any  further  discussion  desired  at  this  time  on  this  subject? 

MR.  MENNILLO:  I  agree  with  Mr.  Gilliatt  that  the  subject 
of  tomato  juice  is  ticklish.  It  is  in  its  infancy.  I  believe  the 
descriptive  label  can  be  simplified  in  defining  the  chemical 
analysis  of  the  tomato  juice  that  is  put  in  the  can  to  the  extent 
that  they  specify,  on  the  basis  of  the  government  analysis,  the 
mineral  salt  and  sugar  content.  The  specific  gravity  can  also 
be  standardized. 

We  know  that  in  canning  tomato  juice  we  can  have  very 
good  tomatoes  selected  which  are  fully  ripe,  the  vitamin  content 
of  which  has  been  previously  determined,  but  when  we  put 
them  in  the  cans  we  find  we  have  lost  some  of  those  vitamins. 
The  question  of  the  process  used  enters  in.  Every  canner  can 
simplify  his  process  and  maintain  the  highest  efficiency  and 
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quality.  The  color  does  not  absolutely  determine  the  quality 
of  the  tomato  juice.  The  color  appeals  to  the  eye  of  the  con¬ 
sumer.  We  know  we  have  more  vegetable  fat  in  the  pulp  than 
we  have  in  the  liquid,  which  contains  all  the  minerals  and 
sugar,  which  are  closely  allied  with  vitamins. 

We  should  have  a  descriptive  analysis,  not  necessarily  on  the 
label,  maintained  by  the  Department  of  Pure  Food  Laws,  so 
that  a  can  of  tomato  juice  would  conform  to  that  analysis,  and 
whether  or  not  it  does  conform  to  that  analysis  should  be 
determined  definitely. 

We  have  tomato  juice  on  the  market  now  which  is  coming 
from  the  peeling.  Under  analysis  we  see  that  that  will  not 
correspond  to  the  real  tomato  juice  made  from  old,  ripe 
tomatoes.  Of  course,  this  is  only  a  question  of  chemical 
analysis.  We  are  here  to  combine  all  those  factors  to  give  a 
better  product  of  better  quality  to  the  consumer.  The  second- 
rate  tomato  juice  has  no  place  in  the  industry  at  all,  and  I 
believe  that  we  should  confine  ourselves  to  one  grade  on  the 
specifications  which  the  government  is  able  to  enforce.  I  thank 
you.  (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN  RATHFON:  Is  there  any  further  discussion? 

At  this  time  I  desire  to  read  a  communication  which  Mr. 
Frank  Gerber,  Chairman  of  the  Canners’  Conference  Committee 
at  its  meeting  yesterday,  desires  to  be  brought  before  all  com¬ 
modity  sections: 

Label  Allowance 

“At  the  meeting  of  the  Conference  Committee  of  the  Canners 
and  Distributors  today  (this  is  dated  January  14)  representa¬ 
tives  present  from  the  National  American  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association  and  the  United  States  Wholesale  Grocers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  express  the  opinion  that  present  label  allowances  are 
entirely  inadequate  and  that  the  label  allowances  adopted  by 
the  Canners’  League  of  California  are  fair  and  reasonable. 
They  requested  the  canner  members  of  the  Committee  to  present 
this  subject  to  the  various  commodity  group  meetings  at  this 
convention  for  consideration  and  recommendation. 
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“Canner  members  of  the  Committee  were  also  asked  to  call 
attention  to  the  increase  in  distributor  complaints  of  careless 
denting  of  cans  due  to  the  shipment  of  canned  products  in  fibre 
cases  of  inferior  strength  or  quality.  (Signed)  Mr.  Gerber, 
Chairman.” 

I  might  further  supplement  that  by  saying,  and  you  probably 
wish  to  know,  that  the  label  allowances  as  approved  by  the 
Canners’  League  of  California  on  tomatoes  are  as  follows: 
Fancy  and  solid  pack,  number  two  and  one  half,  number  three, 
and  number  ten  tins,  $2.50;  number  two  tall,  number  one  tall, 
S2.00;  for  extra-standard  and  standard  grades,  number  two  and 
one-half,  number  three  and  number  ten,  $2.00;  number  two  tall, 
number  one  tall,  $1.60. 

Mr.  Gerber,  if  you  have  any  further  remarks  to  make  to  the 
Section,  we  should  be  happy  to  hear  from  you. 

MR.  FRANK  GERBER:  With  respect  to  this  communica¬ 
tion  addressed  to  the  various  Sections  by  the  Conference  Com¬ 
mittee,  this  is  merely  to  convey  to  the  canners  generally  the 
thought  of  the  wholesale  grocers  represented  by  the  two 
associations,  that  the  present  label  allowance,  except  in  Cali- 
fronia — and  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  the  same  allowance  applies — are  inadequate,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  view  of  the  statement  that  there  is  now  a  higher 
cost  of  labels  and  in  view  of  all  those  other  arguments  that 
have  been  presented  with  respect  to  the  matter  of  label 
allowances. 

The  Conference  Committee  feels  that  it  is  not  in  their 
province  to  make  any  recommendations  in  this  connection.  This 
is  a  matter  for  the  majority  of  the  industry  to  decide  as  to 
what  is  a  proper  and  just  allowance  and  to  really  instruct  the 
Conference  Committee  in  that  connection. 

I  repeat,  this  is  just  a  communication  brought  to  you  in  behalf 
of  the  wholesale  grocers,  and  it  is  desired  that  your  recom¬ 
mendations  be  made  in  respect  thereto.  I  take  it,  Mr.  Rathfon, 
you  also  read  the  concluding  paragraph  with  respect  to  shipping 
cases.  That,  apparently,  is  a  matter  of  increasing  importance 
and  one  to  which  the  individual  members  of  the  industry  could 
very  properly  give  thoughtful  attention.  This  last  matter,  the 
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matter  of  shipping  cases,  is  a  matter  of  individual  action,  of 
course. 

MR.  CANNON:  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  label 
allowance  often  made  with  the  private  label  man  is  inadequate 
to  cover  his  costs,  but  in  giving  this  consideration,  I  feel  a  very 
important  factor  is  often  overlooked,  and  that  is  the  tremendous 
added  cost  to  the  packer  in  using  private  labels.  I  think  it  is 
a  fair  statement  to  say  that  under  normal  conditions,  a  labeling 
equipment  will  not  turn  out  over  seventy  per  cent  as  many 
cases  with  private  labels  as  it  will  with  your  own  label.  That 
is  a  serious  consideration  to  be  pondered  in  connection  with 
making  any  larger  allowance  for  the  label,  granting  that  the 
amount  allowed  does  not  quite  cover  the  total  cost  of  the 
private  label.  Labels  are  received  in  all  sorts  of  shapes  and 
bundles  and  forms  and  you  are  making  a  very  substantial  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  use  of  a  private  label  if  you  do  not  make  any 
allowance.  ( Applause ) 

MR.  ARTHUR:  Fundamentally  it  seems  to  me  that  that 
resolves  itself  into  just  two  factors.  One  is  the  object  of  a 
private  label.  If  it  is  of  value  to  the  person  who  uses  it,  he, 
at  least,  should  be  willing  to  help  pay  for  it.  The  next  thing 
is  that  any  added  cost  that  comes  to  the  packer  through  the 
use  of  a  private  label  must  eventually  be  transferred  to  the 
wholesale  grocer  who  buys  it.  It  comes  down  to  this :  Does  the 
wholesale  grocer  want  to  pay  the  packer  the  additional  expense, 
or  does  he  want  to  absorb  it  himself,  in  the  last  analysis? 

CHAIRMAN  RATHFON :  Is  there  any  further  discussion. 

MR.  W.  SCOTT  SILVER  (Havre  de  Grace,  Md.) :  I  think 
the  price  charged  for  labels  should  be  a  matter  between  the 
buyer  and  the  seller.  The  average  canner  has  his  labels  in 
stock.  He  has  to  carry  them.  If  the  buyer  wants  his  label 
on  the  goods,  then  I  think  it  is  a  matter  for  him  to  decide,  in 
regard  to  how  much  he  is  going  to  stand  for  his  part  of  the 
advertising,  and  I  think  it  would  be  entirely  wrong  for  this 
body  of  men  to  take  any  action  in  regard  to  the  price  of  labels 
to  the  wholesale  dealer  from  the  packer.  I  think  that  should 
be  an  individual  matter.  (Applause) 

MR.  C.  B.  GRAY  (Hillsboro,  Queen  Anne  Cooperative  Corp., 
Baltimore,  Md.) :  I  would  say  if  the  wholesaler  is  willing  to 
put  his  packer’s  name  on  his  label  as  well  as  his,  I  think  every 
packer  in  the  room  would  be  willing  to  stand  some  extra  expense. 

CHAIRMAN  RATHFON :  Is  there  anyone  else? 

MR.  JOHN  S.  SOUDERS  (Greenfield  Packing  Co.,  Green¬ 
field,  Ind.) :  I  recall  the  time  when  we  had  quite  a  fight  on 
the  committee  that  went  to  New  York  and  other  places  about 
the  spoilage  allowance.  I  recall  that  a  lot  of  the  men  there 
seemed  to  ask  for  it  and  wanted  to  make  it  one-half  of  one 
per  cent.  Some  of  us  stayed  with  them  into  the  small  hours  of 
the  morning  to  see  that  we  did  have  the  one-quarter  of  one 
per  cent  which  prevails  now.  It  is  another  deduction  from 
your  invoice.  That  is  the  way  I  look  at  it.  As  this  man  says, 
if  they  want  to  let  the  packers  in  on  this  and  let  them  put  their 
name  on  the  label  along  with  theirs,  that  is  something  else 
entirely. 

CHAIRMAN  RATHFON :  Are  there  any  other  comments? 

MR.  B.  F.  JULIAN  (Marshfield  Supply  Co.,  Marshfield,  Mo.)  : 
Why  does  the  jobber  use  his  label?  Because  he  wants  to  build 
up  his  business.  Is  it  right  that  a  packer  should  pay  the  expense 
of  that  advertising?  The  gentleman  over  here  hit  the  nail  on 
the  head  when  he  said  it  should  be  an  individual  proposition. 
If  a  jobber  wants  to  use  his  label,  then  he  should  pay  the 
canner  more  money  per  dozen,  as  I  see  it,  for  that  privilege. 
If  he  is  willing  to  do  that,  all  well  and  good. 

I  might  get  his  $2.00  or  $2.50  a  thousand  in  label  lots,  but  it 
seems  to  me  it  is  wrong  to  require  the  packer  to  carry  a  stock 
of  labels  on  hand  all  the  time  and  then  let  the  jobber  come  along 
and  say:  “I  want  ten  thousand  cases  of  tomatoes  under  my 
private  label,  but  I  want  you  to  pay  the  bill” — a  larger  bill 
than  that  for  your  own  labels. 

I  feel  certain  that  we  should  not  approve  that  resolution. 
It  is  out  of  order.  If  a  canner  wants  to  do  that,  that  is  his 
privilege  and  his  private  business,  but,  as  a  body,  I  think  we 
are  absolutely  out  of  line  if  we  go  on  record  in  that  regard. 

CHAIRMAN  RATHFON :  Is  there  any  further  discussion? 
Shall  we  allow  this  matter  to  rest  as  it  is,  and  leave  it  up  to 


the  individuals?  Is  that  your  pleasure?  It  seems  to  me  it  has 
been  functioning  satisfactorily  to  the  large  majority  in  the  past 
and  if  that  is  the  case,  we  will  just  let  this  matter  rest  and 
proceed  with  other  subject  on  the  program. 

I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  something  relative  to  the 
label  situation,  which  may  convey  a  little  information  to  the 
members  of  the  industry.  It  is  relative  to  the  future  purchasing 
of  labels.  Mr.  Wheatley. 

Buy  Labels  Announcement 

SECRETARY  WHEATLEY:  This  is  an  announcement  by 
the  Labeling  Committee  that  they  have  asked  be  read  at  all 
sectional  meetings: 

“In  anticipation  of  definite  or  final  action  on  the  label 
question,  many  canners  who  find  it  necessary  to  get  new  or 
additional  labels  for  the  1935  season  have  delayed  placing 
orders  or  have  placed  conditional  orders.  Consequently,  label 
printers  are  likely  to  have  a  congestion  of  work  when  orders 
are  finally  placed.  Whatever  action  is  taken  on  labeling, 
whether  under  the  code  or  through  legislation  by  Congress,  a 
certain  amount  of  time  must  elapse  before  a  new  labeling  system 
can  be  placed  in  operation.  Even  with  the  immediate  adoption 
of  the  descriptive  labeling  system,  considerable  time  will  be 
necessary  to  work  out  completely  the  descriptive  terms  to  be 
used  .and  more  time,  perhaps,  to  develop  and  perfect  the 
objective  tests  required  in  connection  with  these  terms. 

“Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  seem  the  part  of  good 
judgment  for  canners  to  place  when  necessary  orders  for  such 
labels  as  they  will  require  for  the  1935  season.  It  would  not 
seem  good  judgment  to  order  supplies  in  excess  of  such  amounts, 
because  regulations  in  connection  with  any  new  labeling  system 
would  doubtless  give  a  reasonable  period  within  which  to  use 
up  labels  in  stock,  but  will  also  limit  the  period  within  which 
such  old  labels  may  be  used.” 

CHAIRMAN  RATHFON:  The  program  has  made  pro¬ 
visions  for  representatives  of  distributors  to  address  this 
section.  If  there  are  any  of  those  present,  we  should  be  glad 
to  hear  from  them  at  this  time. 

If  there  are  none  present,  we  shall  hear  the  report  of  the 
Nominating  Committee. 

The  Election 

MR.  BARKER:  The  Committee  on  Nominations  respect¬ 
fully  submits  for  Chairman  of  the  Tomato  Section  for  1935,  J. 
Roscoe  Wheatley,  of  the  Hillsboro-Queen  Anne  Cooperative 
Coporation,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  for  Secretary,  Mr. 
Henry  Dodd,  of  the  California  Packing  Corporation,  San 
Francisco,  California.  We  move  the  adoption  of  this  report. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded,  voted  upon,  and  carried. 

CHAIRMAN  RATHFON :  In  appointing  the  committee  on 
establishing  the  definitions  for  descriptive  labeling  for  tomatoes, 
I  should  like  to  have  a  resolution  naming  the  number  on  that 
committee. 

MR.  W.  SCOTT  SILVER:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  we  have 
five. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded. 

CHAIRMAN  RATHFON :  It  has  been  regularly  moved  and 
seconded  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  draft  the 
descriptive  labeling  terms  for  canned  tomatoes.  Do  you  wish 
to  include  juice  in  that  also? 

MR.  W.  SCOTT  SILVER:  I  think,  so  far  as  tomato  juice 
goes,  they  should  have  a  committee  of  their  own. 

The  motion  was  voted  upon  and  carried. 

CHAIRMAN  RATHFON :  Do  the  juice  packers  wish  a 
committee  appointed,  or  have  they  made  ample  provision  for 
that? 

MR.  MENNILLO:  I  move  we  appoint  a  committee  of  three. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded,  voted  upon,  and  carried. 

CHAIRMAN  RATHFON:  These  committees  will  have  a 
very  important  function  to  perform,  and  I  should  like  to  have 
the  advice  and  suggestions  of  those  vitally  interested.  There¬ 
fore,  I  think  these  committees  should  be  named  after  the  close 
of  this  session.  If  it  is  agreeable  we  will  make  the  appoint¬ 
ments  later. 
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We  can  now  consider  this  meeting  open  for  a  round-table 
discussion.  If  any  members  present  have  any  subjects  which 
they  wish  to  bring  before  the  meeting,  we  should  be  glad  to 
hear  from  them  at  this  time. 

MR.  SOUDERS:  I  think  the  labeling  question  is  the  one 
thing  about  which  the  government  could  do  something.  1 
understand  many  packers  have  gone  on  record  in  favor  of 
A-B-C-  labeling. 

MR.  F.  M.  SHOOK  (Tri-State  Packers  Assn.,  Easton,  Md.) : 

It  has  been  rumored  that  the  packers  voted  sixty  to  four  for 
A-B-C  labels.  The  vote  was  sixty  to  four  fancy,  extra 
standard  and  standard.  I  am  glad  to  make  that  correction. 
What  we  would  really  like  to  see  is  a  combination  of  descrip¬ 
tive  labeling  and  grade  labeling.  We  are  not  in  favor  of  just 
saying  fancy  tomatoes,  but  we  want  to  describe  on  the  label 
along  with  it  the  characteristics  that  make  the  tomatoes  fancy. 

MR.  GRAY :  It  seems  to  me,  with  regard  to  the  sample 
labels  that  we  saw  here  today,  if  you  make  it  plainer  to  the 
housewife,  she  is  going  to  be  more  confused  than  she  ever  has 
been. 

MR.  SOUDERS:  A,  B,  C  means  something.  It  means  you 
are  packing  down  to  a  grade.  Descriptive  labeling  means  you 
are  packing  up  to  a  grade.  That  is  the  difference. 

MR.  SHOOK:  I  do  not  like  to  speak  before  this  meeting 
because  I  seem  to  be  misunderstood.  Before  I  say  what  I  am 
going  to  say,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  personally  it  does  not  make 
a  bit  of  difference  to  me  what  goes  on  the  label,  just  so  it  is 
improved.  I  have  no  personal  feeling  about  the  matter. 

However,  I  do  want  to  say  something  that  I  can  speak  on 
officially,  and  that  is  relative  to  packing  down  to  a  grade.  For 
the  past  four  years  I  have  been  a  licensed  government  grader 
of  canned  foods,  and  have  been  grading  during  the  four-year 
period  for  a  good  many  canners,  but  the  one  that  I  particularly 
want  to  mention,  packs  extra-standard  tomatoes.  He  packs 
them  for  storage  in  a  Federal  licensed  warehouse,  because  he 
knows  he  can  borrow  more  money  on  extra-standard  tomatoes 
than  he  can  on  standard. 

I  have  here  with  me  a  score-sheet  grading  of  107  blocks  of 
his  tomatoes  that  he  has  packed  over  a  four-year  period  to  be 
good  enough  for  extra-standard  or,  in  other  words,  to  average 
seventy-five  per  cent.  I  am  not  going  to  call  off  the  107  blocks, 
but  of  these  blocks  that  he  submitted  to  me  for  grading,  he  had 
one  block  that  was  seventy-one  per  cent  and,  therefore,  were 
not  extra-standard;  three  blocks  were  seventy-five  per  cent,  just 
the  minimum  that  Mr.  Souders  is  talking  about  that  you  pack 
down  to;  two  blocks  were  seventy-seven  per  cent;  ten  blocks 
were  seventy-eight  per  cent;  nine  blocks  (and  I  am  talking 
about  thousand  cases)  seventy-nine  per  cent;  three  blocks,  eighty 
per  cent;  fourteen  blocks,  eighty-one  per  cent;  fourteen  blocks, 
eighty-two  per  cent;  fourteen  blocks,  eighty-three  per  cent; 
eleven  blocks,  eighty-four  per  cent;  thirteen  blocks,  eighty-five 
per  cent,  three  blocks,  eighty-six  per  cent;  two  blocks,  eighty- 
seven  per  cent;  three  blocks  eighty-eight  per  cent,  and  two 
blocks,  eighty-nine  per  cent. 

That  is  one  of  the  oldest  tomato  canners  in  the  Tri-States,  and 
since  I  am  not  mentioning  his  name,  I  will  say  he  is  among 
the  best,  and  he  has  not  learned  in  four  years  how  to  pack  down 
to  seventy-five  per  cent. 

I  am  giving  you  that  for  whatever  it  is  worth  to  you,  for 
history.  I  am  not  arguing  that  a  canner  would  not  pack  down 
to  grade.  I  am  just  telling  what  this  one  canner  on  107,000 
cases  of  tomatoes  has  done.  He  has  not  been  able  to  cheapen 
his  pack  by  packing  down  to  the  minimum  permitted  in  making 
extra-standard  tomatoes,  a  count  of  seventy-five  per  cent.  That 
is  all  I  wanted  to  say.  I  just  wanted  to  give  you  that  as  a 
matter  of  information.  It  may  not  prove  anything,  but,  at 
least,  you  have  the  information. 

CHAIRMAN  RATHFON:  Is  there  anyone  else? 

MR.  ARTHUR:  Just  how  far  would  the  conscientious 
enforcement  of  the  McNary-Mapes  law,  with  the  probable 
raising  of  the  standard,  go  toward  curing  the  trouble  in  the 
tomato  grade  business?  The  reason  I  ask  that  is  this:  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  government  itself  is  primarily  interested 
in  this  fact,  as  to  whether  or  not  a  food  is  unhealthful.  When 
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the  grade  is  established  so  that  a  person  can  pack  and  put  his 
food  on  the  market  and  the  public  at  large  can  know  it  is 
wholesome,  it  seems  to  me  that  fundamentally  is  where  the 
government  can  stop. 

Take  the  history  of  the  canning  industry.  I  think  it  is 
a  challenge  to  any  industry  in  the  country.  Look  at  the  way 
it  has  developed  and  the  way  in  which  the  product  is  put  up. 
Look  at  the  advancement  the  industry  has  made.  That  has 
been  fundamentally  upon  the  conscientious  work  and  endeavor 
of  the  canning  industry  itself,  practically  uninfluenced  and 
unaffected  by  governmental  authority. 

My  thought  about  the  business  is  this:  Of  the  two  plans 
you  are  advocating,  descriptive  labeling  and  the  A-B-C  system, 

I  question  very  much  whether  the  heads  of  the  system  them¬ 
selves  believe  their  plan  cures  the  thing  they  are  seeking  to 
cure.  My  conviction  is  that  the  descriptive  labeling  people 
think  their  plan  is  a  little  bit  better  than  the  other. 

I  think  the  whole  approach  to  the  business  has  been  wrong. 
In  these  later  days,  when  we  are  laboring  under  the  hysteria 
of  reformation  and  guardianship,  the  approach  that  has  been 
made  to  the  packer  is  fundamentally  that  we  are  a  lot  of 
cheats  in  the  business.  The  same  is  true  of  the  wholesaler — 
that  he  is  interested  primarily  in  getting  such  merchandise, 
regardless  of  the  quality,  as  he  can  sell.  The  same  thing  is 
true  of  the  retailer — ^that  he  is  interested  primarily  in  foisting 
off  upon  the  public  whatever  he  can  put  over  on  them  at  a  profit. 

My  conviction  about  the  business  is  that  the  majority  of 
people  are  honest.  I  think  most  of  you  are  just  as  honest 
as  I  am,  and  I  do  not  tell  you  how  honest  I  am.  I  think  you 
could  send  children  to  the  grocery  store  at  any  time  and  that 
forty-nine  out  fifty  grocers  would  sell  that  child  reputable 
merchandise  of  value. 

I  think  that  the  wholesaler,  knowing  his  business  must  depend 
upon  the  merchandise  he  sells,  the  quality  of  the  merchandise, 
is  just  as  deeply  interested  in  getting  the  right  kind  of  merchan¬ 
dise  that  will  build  up  his  trade  as  the  government  officials 
themselves  are  interested  in  getting  it  into  the  channels  of 
trade.  I  think  the  packer  is  just  as  much  interested  in  getting 
them  to  put  out  the  right  quality  of  stuff  as  he  is  in  building 
a  reputation  for  himself  so  that  he  can  go  back  again  and 
again  to  his  clients. 

I  think  the  whole  approach  has  been  wrong,  to  that  extent. 
We  are  in  a  period  of  reformation,  a  new  organization  of 
society,  or  whatever  you  might  call  it.  We  are  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  an  unusual  situation,  and  we  seek  to  make  laws  govern¬ 
ing  our  business,  not  in  a  time  when  it  is  normal  but  in  a  time 
of  emergency. 
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How  are  we  going  to  enforce  them?  What  expense  are  you 
going  to  put  on  the  packer?  How  much  is  it  going  to  add  to 
the  cost  of  the  product  to  the  consumer?  How  much  is  that 
added  cost  to  the  consumer  going  to  discourage  and  limit  the 
consumption  of  your  own  product? 

I  think  the  citizens  owe  something  to  themselves.  They  are 
charged  with  certain  responsibilities,  and  it  is  apparent  to  me 
that  among  the  responsibilities  they  are  charged  with  is  the 
responsibility  of  buying  those  foods.  Say,  a  person  goes  to  a 
grocery  store  and  buys,  for  instance,  a  can  of  tomatoes.  Does 
he  buy  the  same  thing  there  again  if  it  is  not  right,  or  does 
he  go  to  another  merchant  to  make  his  purchase  ?  Most 
merchants  are  honorable. 

When  it  comes  to  the  enforcement  of  either  plan,  it  is  going 
to  be  complicated;  it  is  going  to  be  expensive.  So  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  think  the  solution  of  the  problem  would  be 
this:  That  we  go  to  work  most  conscientiously  with  the  law 
we  have  on  the  statute  books  and  enforce  it,  with  probably 
some  raise  in  the  standards.  Through  the  enforcement  of  that 
we  are  going  to  eliminate  the  very  packers  who  stand  around 
and  try  to  get  out  of  business,  and  who  should  get  out  of 
business,  and  they  do  not  need  this  set-up  in  order  to  do  it. 
Let  the  individual  have  some  sense  of  self-reliance.  Let  us 
get  around  to  the  place  where  the  people  are  entrusted  with 
the  government,  take  the  business  and  act  as  big  sisters  to  the 
rest  of  the  public.  (Applause.) 

MR.  MENNILLO:  Some  of  the  packers  remind  me  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institute.  I  saw  some  very  big  fossils  there.  I 
thought,  “Well,  well,  they  are  there  because  they  failed  to 
adjust  themselves  to  the  new  era.” 

I  do  admit  that  we  are  still  out  of  gear,  we  packers.  We  have 
seen  the  baseball  and  also  the  movie  industry  come  under  a 
commission.  They  found  this  a  way  to  better  themselves.  It 
may  be  a  far-fetched  idea,  but  we  probably  do  need  a  commis¬ 
sion,  a  tribunal  of  arbitration,  with  probably  a  main  office  in 
Washington,  where,  in  the  administration,  has  been  born  ideas 
that  dreamers  and  philosophers  had  years  ago  and  which, 
because  they  were  bom  too  soon,  died  leaving  us  only  a  heritage 
of  good  ideas  upon  which  we  see  the  new  civilization  built. 

We  must  adapt  ourselves  to  that.  A  redistribution  of  industry 
is  not  necessary.  Packers  do  not  have  to  go  out  of  business. 
They  can  better  their  quality.  They  can  stay  in  business.  If 
they  want  a  guide,  let  them  think  of  appointing  a  central  branch 
to  guide  every  phase  of  our  industry  to  work  for  co-ordination. 

If  we  win  with  the  present  policy  of  the  government,  our 
descriptive  labeling,  let  us  be  one  step  ahead  by  having  this 
committee.  Let  us  appoint  a  committee  representing  each 
branch  of  our  industry,  and  let  us  meet  in  an  appointed  place, 
and  let  us  appoint  a  commission  and  maintain  that  branch  and 
tribunal  of  arbitration  by  taxing  so  much  per  case.  Then  we 
will  avoid  confusion,  meetings,  sub-meetings — even  the  expense 
of  coming  here  to  this  wonderful  and  nice  gathering  of  friends 
and  packers.  Then  we  will  have  continuous  work  in  our  main 
office  for  the  uplifting  of  our  industry.  Thank  you.  (Applause.) 

MR.  W.  SCOTT  SILVER:  I  do  not  want  to  make  a  speech, 
but  this  labeling  proposition  has  been  talked  about  a  great 
deal.  Much  money  has  been  spent,  and,  as  I  see  it,  little  has 
been  done  so  far  as  concrete  developments  go.  It  is  acknowledged 
that  the  government  is  going  to  exact  something  of  the  canner. 
It  seems  the  government  thinks  one  thing,  some  canners  think 
another  thing,  and  still  other  canners  think  still  another  thing, 
and  from  what  I  can  gather,  the  authorities  at  Washington 
have  not  settled  anything. 

I  have  about  come  to  this  conclusion:  That  the  canning 
industry  should  appoint  three  men  who  have,  I  might  say, 
good  common  horse  sense,  one  from  the  big  men,  one  from  the 
middle-sized  men,  and  one  from  the  small  canners,  and  give 
that  committee  authority  to  meet  with  the  committee  of  three 
from  the  government.  Then  let  them  sit  down  and  figure  out 
what  they  think  is  right.  Let  them  do  the  best  they  can  and 
then  the  industry  and  the  government  will  be  satisfied. 

CHAIRMAN  RATHFON :  Any  further  comments  ?  Does 
anyone  present  have  anything  else  to  bring  before  this  meeting? 
MR.  BARKER:  I  move  we  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded,  voted  upon,  and  carried,  and 
the  meeting  adjourned  at  11:40  o’clock. 


KRAUT  SECTION 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  JANUARY  15,  1935 

Mr.  J.  M.  STROUP,  Phelps,  New  York,  Chairman  of  the 
Section,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  STROUP:  The  first  order  of  business  is  the 
appointment  of  the  Nominating  Committee  to  suggest  officers 
for  1935  for  this  Kraut  Section.  On  that  Committee  I  shall 
appoint  Mr.  Lee  Colton,  New  York  state,  as  Chairman,  Mr.  G.  R. 
Cornell  of  Wisconsin,  and  Wm.  Erdrich  of  Ohio. 

This  Committee  will  retire  sometime  that  is  convenient  before 
the  end  of  this  session,  to  report  back  their  suggestions. 

We  are  fortunate  this  morning  in  having  Mr.  C.  M.  Walters, 
of  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  with  us.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Labeling  Committee  and,  incidentally,  a  member  of  the 
Kraut  Committee  also. 

Without  further  remarks  on  my  part,  I  am  going  to  turn  the 
discussion  of  A-B-C  labeling,  as  against  descriptive  labeling, 
over  to  Mr.  Walters. 

MR.  WALTERS:  The  canning  industry  has  a  responsibility 
to  put  on  the  label  information  in  such  fashion  and  form  as  will 
enable  the  housewife  to  be  the  sole  and  exclusive  judge  of  the 
type  and  kind  of  food  which  she  is  buying. 

If  the  canned-food  industry  were  to  accept  the  government’s 
recommendation  of  symbol  labeling,  it  would  have  the  very 
definite  effect  of  lowering  the  grades  and  quality  of  canned 
goods. 

This  is  not  an  idle  statement,  and  it  is  not  a  statement  made 
defensively.  It  is  a  statement  of  fact.  We  all  know  that  all 
sections  of  the  country  are  not  equal  in  the  production  of 
quality  foods.  Some  sections  are  more  favorably  situated  and 
favored  to  a  greater  extent  by  nature  than  others.  But  those 
sections  which  are  not  so  favorably  situated  certainly  could  not 
be  expected  to  think  that  all  the  goods  produced  in  that  section 
would  be  graded  down  into  grades  B  or  C.  They  have  used 
their  political  influence  to  get  the  grade  in  their  particular 
section  up  as  high  as  they  possibly  can.  The  grades  in  the 
sections  where  goods  are  produced  more  favorably,  of  a  higher 
quality,  would  naturally  have  to  be  lowered  to  meet  that  stand¬ 
ard.  They  could  not  do  otherwise,  because  the  same  goods  that 
were  marked  A,  B,  C,  or  1,  2,  3,  would  come  into  the  same  market 
and  be  competitive.  That  would  contract  and  narrow  very  defi¬ 
nitely  the  market  for  canned  foods. 

That  is  basically  the  reason  and  the  principle  behind  descrip¬ 
tive  labeling.  We  believe  it  is  healthy  and  wholesome;  we  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  canning  industry  to  put  on 
the  label  descriptive  terms  that  are  readily  understood,  which 
the  housewife  can  intelligently  read,  in  order  to  purchase  the 
type  and  kind  of  food  that  she  wants  to  buy. 

Our  particular  Section  of  the  canning  industry  is  not  affected 
to  the  extent  that  some  of  the  other  sections  are,  but  we  have 
that  same  condition  to  contend  with.  The  packer  of  sauer  kraut 
in  an  unfavored  section  where  the  quality  and  type  of  cabbage 
is  not  of  the  highest  quality,  would  be  competing  with  the  best 
product  from  other  sections.  That  would  not  help  the  sauer 
kraut  industry,  and  it  would  not  help  us  as  individuals  and 
canners.  The  government’s  recommendations  are  that  we  label 
the  goods  so  that  the  housewife  can  intelligently  know  what  is 
in  a  can.  It  is  not  done  with  the  thought  of  taking  off  the 
market  or  prohibiting  the  packing  of  any  commodity  that  is 
edible,  but  it  is  done  to  enable  the  housewife  to  intelligently 
know  what  is  in  that'can.  In  other  words,  the  recommendations 
are  to  put,  so  far  as  possible,  a  label  on  that  can  that  will  give 
all  the  information  necessary  to  enable  the  housewife  to  be  a 
good  judge  of  canned  foods,  as  nearly  and  as  confidently  as  she 
can  now  judge  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  which  are  in  the 
markets. 

It  was  with  that  thought  that  your  Labeling  Committee  of  the 
National  Kraut  Packers’  Association  worked  out  suggested  ten¬ 
tative  standards.  It  is  the  thought  that  we  should  have  from 
you  an  expression  of  what  your  ideas  are,  and  what  your 
thoughts  are,  with  reference  to  this  labeling  question,  and  the 
plan  and  program  which  the  industry  is  preparing  to  work  out 
and  submit  to  the  canning  industry  for  descriptive  terms  on 
canned  sauer  kraut. 
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CHAIRMAN  STROUP:  I  should  have  explained,  perhaps, 
that  all  the  Section  meetings  are  having  discussions  of  this 
same  nature. 

If  there  are  no  questions,  I  shall  ask  for  a  motion  to  the 
effect  that  the  Kraut  Section  endorses  the  descriptive  labeling, 
which  the  National  Canners  Association  has  been  behind,  as 
against  A-B-C  labeling. 

MR.  LON  P.  FLANIGAN  (Geneva,  N.  Y.):  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  moment  has  hardly  arrived  for  a  motion  of  this  kind, 
until  the  meeting  has  first  had  an  opportunity  to  find  out  what 
suggestions  the  Committee  has  made  for  descriptive  labeling. 

CHAIRMAN  STROUP:  I  believe  that  is  a  good  suggestion. 
With  that  in  view,  I  shall  introduce  Mr.  Lon  P.  Flanigan,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Descriptive  Labeling  for  sauer  kraut. 

MR.  FLANIGAN:  I  am  forced  personally  to  make  an  abject 
apology  to  the  kraut  industry  for  my  personal  position  in  this 
matter.  I  certainly  owe  an  apology  to  the  other  three  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee  who  have  worked  very  diligently  on  this 
matter,  as  well  as  on  many  other  matters  which  we  have  had 
to  contend  with.  I  owe  an  apology  to  the  general  Labeling 
Committee  of  the  canning  industry,  which  is  looking  to  this 
section  for  support  in  the  position  it  is  taking  in  its  dealings 
with  the  government.  I  evtn  owe  an  apology  to  the  NRA 
itself,  in  spite  of  General  Johnson’s  declaration  that  it  is  as 
dead  as  the  proverbial  dodo  biro. 

It  is  my  duty,  as  Chairman  of  this  Committee,  to  report  the 
findings  and  recommendations  ff  the  Committee.  I  think  the 
Secretary  of  the  meeting  has  s(  veral  copies  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  which  we  have  made  regarding  the  proper  descriptive 
labeling  for  sauer  kraut.  They  were  mailed  out  to  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  industry  as  far  as  we  knew  the  names.  Anyone  who 
is  not  familiar  with  them  can  secure  a  copy  here. 

It  is  my  duty  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  explain,  and 
perhaps  defend  and  champion  this  report,  but  I  am  in  the  sorry 
position  of  being  hardly  mentally  able  to  explain  it,  and  I  know 
I  am  too  tired  to  defend  it,  and  am  just  simply  indisposed  to 
champion  it.  The  credit  for  this  entire  report  is  due  the  other 
three  members  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Walters,  Mr.  Meeter,  and 
Mr.  Slessman,  who  burned  the  midnight  oil  in  preparing  it. 

I  shall  read  the  definition  for  kraut  of  the  highest  grade: 

“The  Sauer  Kraut  in  this  can  is  of  a  light  straw  color. 
The  shreds  are  cut  to  a  thickness  of  approximately  one-sixteenth 
inch;  are  practically  free  from  large  pieces  of  leaves,  large 
pieces  of  core,  spotted  shreds  or  foreign  substances.  The  sauer 
kraut  is  of  firm  texture;  contains  a  small  amount  of  salt, 
approximately  two  per  cent;  and  not  less  than  one  per  cent  acid 
(expressed  as  Lactic.)” 

That  is  the  suggested  labeling  for  the  first-class  can  of  kraut. 
For  kraut,  which  for  jertain  reasons,  fails  to  measure  up  to 
those  specifications,  the  Committee  suggests  this: 

“The  Sauer  Kraut  in  this  can  may  have  a  variable  straw 
color.  The  shreds  may  be  unevenly  cut;  may  contain  some 
large  pieces  of  leaves,  large  pieces  of  cores,  and  spotted  shreds 
or  foreign  substances.  This  sauer  kraut  is  of  reasonably  firm 
texture;  contains  a  small  amount  of  salt,  approximately  two 
per  cent;  and  not  less  than  one  per  cent  acid  (expressed  as 
Lactic).” 

For  sauer  kraut  juice,  the  definition  is  as  follows: 

“This  can  contains  the  pure  juice  of  cured  sauer  kraut,  having 
a  light  greenish  yellow  color.  The  acidity  content  (expressed  as 
Lactic)  is  not  less  than  one  per  cent,  and  contains  approximately 
two  per  cent  salt.” 

As  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  for  the  purpose  of  bring¬ 
ing  forth  argument,  I  now  move  the  adoption  of  this. 

MR.  R.  E.  BABCOCK  (Empire  State  Pickling  Company, 
Phelps,  New  York):  I  second  the  motion. 

CHAIRMAN  STROUP:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded 
that  the  report  of  the  Labeling  Committee  on  Sauer  Kraut  be 
presented  for  adoption  by  this  body.  Is  there  any  discussion? 

MR.  BABCOCK:  Do  I  understand  that  those  words  are  to 
go  on  the  label? 

MR.  WALTERS:  The  plan  of  the  canning  industry  is  to 
have  a  sub-committee  from  each  Section  of  the  canned-foods 
industry  confer  and  consult  with  the  main  or  principal  labeling 
committee  of  the  canning  industry,  and  the  exact  detail  in  which 
the  words  or  descriptions  will  be  placed  on  the  can  will  be  that 
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which  harmonizes  with  all  other  canned-food  descriptions.  It  is 
the  thought  of  the  Committee  that  it  will  take  several  weeks, 
and  probably  several  months,  to  work  out  the  exact  detail  of  the 
descriptive  words  to  be  used  to  express  the  description  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  product.  But  when  that  detail  of  words  is  arrived  at, 
it  will  be  in  harmony  and  conformity  with  that  used  by  the 
entire  canning  industry. 

The  present  session  of  congress  has  already  had  presented  to 
them  up  to  the  sixth  day  of  January  over  two  thousand  bills. 
Over  fifty  food  bills  have  already  been  presented.  There  is  an 
entirely  new  bulletin  presented  for  a  complete  revision  of  the 
food  and  drug  act.  That  is  Senate  Bill  580.  Senate  Bill  S-5 
has  already  been  presented  by  Senator  Copeland.  It  is  a  re¬ 
vamp  of  the  original  bill  S-2800,  and  in  the  main  does  not  change 
from  the  original  S-2800  bill.  That  bill  is  not  particularly  ob¬ 
jectionable  to  the  canning  industry,  with  some  very  slight  mod¬ 
ifications  or  amendments. 

But,  gentlemen,  we  have  and  are  going  to  have  legislation. 
We  are  going  to  have  to  deal  with  it.  We  must  take  the  neces¬ 
sary  interest  to  formulate  and  mould  the  working  out  of  these 
legislative  laws  and  regulations  in  such  fashion  and  form  as  will 
be  practicable  when  applied  to  our  industry. 

I  should  like  to  take  enough  of  your  time  to  explain  to  you 
why  the  canned-food  industry  has  a  huge  field  and  a  wonderful 
opportunity  for  expanding  and  growing  in  competition  with  so- 
called  fresh-market  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  average  fresh- 
market  fruits  and  vegetables  reach  the  consumer  not  less  than 
twenty-four  hours  from  the  time  they  are  harvested,  and  the 
great  majority  of  times  they  reach  the  consumer  seventy-two 
to  one  hundred  twenty  hours  from  the  time  they  are  harvested. 
Now,  go  back  in  your  mind  and  review  the  steps  which  are  nec¬ 
essary  to  bring  to  the  consumer’s  kitchen  or  table  a  fresh  fruit 
or  vegetable. 

It  is  harvested  some  time  during  the  day,  packed  up  in  crates 
or  baskets,  and  transported  to  a  metropolitan  area,  probably 
150  or  even  500  miles  away.  It  goes  to  a  wholesale  fresh- 
produce  dealer,  who  sells  it  to  the  retail  dealer,  either  by  having 
a  retail  dealer  come  down  with  his  wagon  in  the  morning  after 
it  has  been  shipped  from  the  farm  or  producing  area,  or  it  is  put 
on  a  sub-section,  wholesale  distributive  wagon  and  carried  out 
into  the  retail  area  and  sold  to  the  retail  grocer.  He  holds  the 
produce  in  the  store  from  twenty-four  to  seventy-two  hours 
while  the  customer  is  being  interested  or  afforded  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  buy. 

Now,  contrast  that  to  the  fact  that  canned  foods,  which  are 
prepared  commercially,  go  into  the  cans  within  a  period  of  three 
to  six  hours,  in  the  main,  and  not  over  twelve  hours  at  the  very 
outside.  Canned  foods  are  fresher  than  so-called  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables.  That  is  not  an  idle  statenxent.  It  is  a  state¬ 
ment  of  fact  that  can  be  substantiated  and  verified.  Also,  there 
is  a  greater  food  value  to  canned  foods,  because  the  food  value 
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is  retained  scientifically  in  canned  foods,  which  cannot  be  re¬ 
tained  in  fruits  or  vegetables  cooked  or  prepared  in  the  average 
kitchen.  The  vitamin  content  in  fresh  foods  cooked  in  open 
kettles  is  destroyed  to  a  very  large  extent.  Canned  foods  go 
into  the  can  raw,  and  they  are  hermetically  sealed  and  cooked. 
Thereby,  the  vitamins  are  retained  and  preserved. 

We  have  a  huge  market  for  expansion  in  the  canned-food  in¬ 
dustry,  but  we  have  likewise  a  huge  responsibility  to  tell  the 
merits  of  our  product  intelligently  to  the  consumer  so  that  our 
market  may  be  expanded.  It  is  vitally  important  and  vitally 
essential  that  the  canned-food  industry  stand  united  in  this  label¬ 
ing  matter,  and  that  they  assume  the  responsibilities  which  are 
rightfully  theirs  to  assume,  those  things  which  are  necessary 
and  essential  to  give  the  housewife  the  information  that  will 
make  it  possible  to  buy  canned  foods  as  intelligently  or  more 
so  than  she  can  buy  so-called  fresh-market  fruits  and  vegetables. 

MR.  FLANIGAN:  I  want  to  amend  the  motion  that  I  made, 
so  that  it  will  provide  not  only  for  the  adoption  of  this  recom¬ 
mendation  as  to  the  specific  language  to  be  used  on  kraut  labels, 
but  also  that  the  Kraut  Section  endorse  the  stand  of  the  can¬ 
ning  industry  that  grade  labeling  is  undesirable  and  unenforce¬ 
able,  and  that  the  Kraut  Section  sympathizes  with  the  program 
for  descriptive  labeling. 

MR.  BABCOCK:  I  second  the  motion. 

I  should  also  like  to  ask  further  what  is  the  use  of  putting 
that  description  on  every  label?  Could  not  a  word  such  as 
“fancy”  be  put  on  that  label,  and  the  definition  of  “fancy” 
sauer  kraut  conform  with  the  definition  just  given  in  the  motion  ? 

CHAIRMAN  STROUP:  Is  there  any  further  discussion  of 
this  subject? 

MR.  HENRY  E.  HAMILTON  (Hamilton  &  Sons  Canning 
Company,  New  London,  Wisconsin):  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
question  relative  to  the  final  adoption  of  a  general  description 
that  would  apply  on  the  label  for  the  first  and  second  descrip¬ 
tions  read.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  something  that  has  been 
indicated  by  the  various  committees  or  not,  but  that  first  quality 
of  fancy,  or  whatever  you  might  term  it,  could  be  designated  as 
Expert  Workmanship,  or  Good  Workmanship,  or  Fair  Work¬ 
manship.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  would  eliminate  the  evil 
or  confusion,  because  just  as  the  argument  which  you  advanced 
a  moment  ago  relative  to  the  quality  of  cabbage  grown  in  the 
South  as  compared  to  cabbage  grown  in  some  other  sections. 
Good  Workmanship  in  that  section  would  apply  just  the  same 
on  the  cabbage  that  was  not  up  to  the  quality  of  some  other 
section,  so  that  would  not  solve  the  problem. 

So,  the  final  adoption  of  the  description  appears  to  be  quite 
a  stumbling  block,  more  so  even  than  the  accurate  description 
of  what  a  first-quality  and  second-quality  canned  product 
really  is. 

MR.  WALTERS:  That  is  what  your  principal  labeling  com¬ 
mittee  is  asking  from  this  Section  and  all  other  Sections,  that 
the  Labeling  Committee  get  together  and  get  the  benefit  of  your 
suggestions  and  your  recommendations  through  discussion  and 
through  cooperation,  to  work  out  the  details  of  those  descrip¬ 
tions  that  will  best  define  and  describe  the  product.  It  is  your 
responsibility  as  business  men  to  make  your  product  so  easily 
understood  from  the  outside  of  your  container  that  the  house¬ 
wife  can  buy  it  intelligently  and  increase  the  consumption 
thereby. 

If  you  have  any  suggestions  as  to  how  the  detail  of  that  de¬ 
scription  can  be  placed  on  the  label  to  work  out  that  problem, 
I  am  sure  your  Labeling  Committee  and  the  general  labeling 
Committee  will  welcome  your  suggestions  and  consideration  of 
this  subject.  That  is  the  purpose  of  this  meeting,  to  discuss 
those  things  in  detail  and  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  recom¬ 
mendations  and  suggestions  as  to  how  it  can  be  best  worked  out. 

MR.  BABCOCK:  If  this  does  go  through,  will  it  give  us  time 
to  use  the  labels  we  have  on  hand. 

CHAIRMAN  STROUP:  I  have  an  announcement  here  that 
covers  that. 

The  paper  entitled  “An  Announcement  by  the  Labeling  Com¬ 
mittee  to  be  Read  at  all  Meetings”  was  read. 

CHAIRMAN  STROUP:  I  think  it  is  very  important  to  real¬ 
ize  that  the  result  of  this  vote,  if  the  motion  is  carried,  is  not 
that  the  terms  which  you  have  heard  this  morning  will  be  on 
the  labels.  There  is  more  work  to  be  done.  As  Mr.  Walters 


explained,  all  this  has  to  be  correlated,  and  there  will  be,  no 
doubt,  a  standard  method  of  expressing  the  various  items  that 
appear  on  the  label.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  this  morning  is 
endorse  the  Labeling  Committee’s  work  up  to  this  point. 

MR.  H.  G.  PRESSING  (Standard  Brands,  Inc.,  Norwalk, 
Ohio) :  If  the  descriptive  labeling  is  adopted,  that  will  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  the  elimination  by  the  packer  and  the  jobber  of  the 
word  “fancy”  from  their  labels,  will  it  not?  If  the  packer, 
in  other  words,  is  using  “fancy”  now,  if  descriptive  labeling  is 
adopted,  will  that  mean  that  he  will  have  to  eliminate  the  word 
“fancy”  from  that  label? 

MR.  WALTERS:  No,  it  will  not  mean  that  he  will  have  to 
eliminate  the  word  “fancy.”  It  will  not  mean  that  those  can- 
ners  using  symbolic  labeling,  such  as  A,  B  ,C,  will  necessarily 
have  to  discontinue  the  use  of  it.  Under  the  Warehousing  Act, 
you  are  now  authorized  by  law  to  use  the  A,  B,  C  form  of  label¬ 
ing.  It  will  still  be  optional  to  use  the  terms  of  “fancy,” 
“choice,”  or  “standard,”  if  you  have  been  using  them,  but  it  will 
not  be  compulsory  to  use  “fancy,”  “choice,”  or  “standard,”  nor 
will  it  be  compulsory  to  use  A,  B,  C. 

MR.  PRESSING:  In  other  words,  the  grade  “fancy,”  as  used 
now  under  the  Warehousing  Act  would  still  carry  through  and 
come  up  to  that  fancy  grade?  Corn,  for  instance,  would  have 
to  carry  so  many  points,  and  so  on,  as  outlined  under  the  Ware¬ 
housing  Act. 

MR.  FLANIGAN:  May  I  ask  Mr.  Walters  whether  there 
could  possibly  arise  a  condition  where  a  man  could  have  his 
product  labeled  as  being  not  sufficiently  good  to  measure  up  to 
the  A-Number-One  grade,  but  at  the  same  time  carry  the  word 
“fancy”  on  the  label? 

MR.  WALTERS:  No,  that  is  exactly  what  the  industry  is 
trying  to  avoid.  The  descriptions  as  finally  worked  out  will  be 
objectively  determined.  They  will  be  scientifically  measureable. 
With  the  cooperation  of  the  National  Canners  Association  lab¬ 
oratories,  and  food  scientists,  they  will  work  out  a  definitely 
determinable  description  of  the  product.  That  can  be  scientifi¬ 
cally  determined,  and  the  description  which  appears  on  the  can 
will  have  to  conform  with  that,  or  it  will  be  subject  to  seizure. 

MR.  PRESSING:  At  the  present  time,  has  sauer  kraut  a 
so-called  grade  under  the  Warehousing  Act? 

MR.  WALTERS:  There  is  a  quality  grade  for  sauer  kraut 
which  has  been  in  effect  for  some  time,  which  you  probably 
know  about.  There  have  been  grades  for  sauer  kraut  for  some 
time,  but  the  government  agencies  have  never  taken  sufficient 
interest  in  them  to  enforce  them.  There  is  a  law  which  has 
been  on  the  books  for  some  time,  but  it  has  never  been  enforced. 

MR.  W.  S.  DUNCAN  (The  Cleveland  Kraut  &  Pickle  Com¬ 
pany,  Cleveland,  Ohio) :  This  definition  on  second-quality  kraut 
states  that  it  may  contain  “foreign  substances.”  What  would 
those  foreign  substances  be?  Who  would  knowingly  want  to 
pack  sauer  kraut  or  any  other  foodstuff  in  tin  cans  that  had 
some  foreign  substance  in  it?  If  the  housewife  buys  it  and 
sees  that  on  the  label,  will  she  be  satisfied  ? 

MR.  WALTERS:  A  piece  of  core,  or  a  piece  of  green  leaf, 
and  so  on,  would  be  a  foreign  substance. 

We  have  to  make  this  flexible  enough  to  make  it  reasonable 
and  practical.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  the  world 
or  anybody,  that  was  ever  perfect.  There  must  be  some  reason¬ 
able  tolerance  there,  too. 

MR.  FLANIGAN :  I  think  we  can  assist  in  straightening  out 
the  parliamentarian  by  allowing  me  to  amend  the  motion.  For 
the  moment,  I  should  like  to  move  that  the  Kraut  Section  en¬ 
dorse  the  general  idea  of  descriptive  as  opposed  to  grade  label¬ 
ing.  That  is  my  entire  motion  as  it  now  stands.  If  it  happens 
to  carry,  then  we  can  proceed  to  a  discussion  of  the  various  criti¬ 
cisms.  In  case  it  fails  to  carry,  it  would  mean  the  sentiment 
of  the  meeting  is  for  grade  labeling  and  this  discussion  would 
be  unnecessary.  I  move  the  question  on  that. 

The  second  agreed  to  the  motion  as  amended. 

The  motion  was  voted  upon  and  carried. 

CHAIRMAN  STROUP:  You  may  put  the  balance  of  your 
motion  if  you  wish. 

MR.  FLANIGAN :  I  think  it  is  timely  to  criticize  and  discuss. 

CHAIRMAN  STROUP:  That  can  be  done  after  the  motion 
is  made. 
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Information  of  Interest  to  Canners  Who  Want  to  Make  J935  a  More  Profitable  Year 


INDIANA  JUICE  PRODUCTION  EQUIPMENT 
MAKES  <<FINER  JUICE  AT  HALF  THE  COST’' 


Greater  Economy  Proved  in  Many  Plants 
by  Higher  Production  at  Less  Labor  Cost 

FINE  FLAVOR,  COLOR  AND  CONSISTENCY 

COMBINE  TO  MAKE  JUICE  IN  GREATEST  DEMAND 

Tomato  juice  produced  with  Indiana  Juice  Extractors  is  in  the 
greatest  demand  for  the  reason  that  it  possesses  all  of  the  elements 
for  a  High  Quality  Juice.  It  is  of  the  finest  flavor  due  to  the  fact 
that  Indiana  Extractors  squeeze  only  ripened  portions  of  tomatoes 
— green  portions,  hard  spots  and  cores  are  automatically  carried 
through  the  extractors  and  discharged.  A  steam  inlet  near  bottom 
of  hopper  insures  absolute  breakdown  of  tomatoes,  and  a  maxi¬ 
mum  yield  of  pectin  from  skins  and  seeds. 


Model  "B”  Indiana  Juice  Extractor 
meets  the  demand  of  the  packer  desir¬ 
ing  to  produce  tomato  juice  on  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  scale.  Produces  juice  of 
same  essential  quality  as  Model  "A” 
and  at  the  same  relative  low  cost. 
Tomatoes  do  not  require  coring. 


Roller  type  construction,  exclusive  with 
Indiana,  keeps  down  air  content,  vitally 
necessary  for  high  quality  juice.  High 
air  content  in  juice  causes  oxidization 
and  destroys  vitamins.  Furthermore,  In¬ 
diana  Extractors  extract  the  proper  pro¬ 
portion  of  juice  to  obtain  richness  and 
consistency. 


With  all  of  these  advantages  of  qual¬ 
ity  production  Indiana  Juice  Extractors 
have  much  greater  capacity,  and  obviate 
the  necessity  for  extra  labor.  Tomatoes 
are  fed  into  Indiana  Extractors  whole, 
needing  only  to  be  washed,  trimmed  for 
mold  and  scalded.  Absolutely  no  coring 
required. 


Model  "A”  Indiana  Juice  Extractor  de¬ 
signed  for  plant  with  a  capacity  of 
15,000  gallons  or  more  juice  per  day. 

Saves  labor— no  coring  required.  Con¬ 
structed  entirely  of  Monel  and  non-corrosive  metal. 


Indiana  Juice  Heating  Unit  made  in  two 
sizes  of  Stainless  Steel  Tanks. 


Designed  to  Save  Dollars— and  DOES 

The  Langsenkamp  Juice  Strainer  offers  an  easy 
and  inexpensive  way  to  improve  the  appearance 
and  the  quality  of  pulp,  catsup,  tomato  and  fruit 
juices.  It  removes  broken  seed,  brush  fibre  and 
other  objectionable  particles,  which  tmder  the 
new  system  of  scoring  for  grade,  pull  down  price 
classification.  Only  requires  cleaning  twice  daily 
without  interference  with  production.  Don’t 
operate  this  season  without  the  Langsenkamp 
Juice  Strainer, 


Equipped  with  coils 
and  slow  speed  agi¬ 
tators.  Sanitary  nickel 
valves  and  fittings. 
Make  ideal  juice  han¬ 
dling  outfit. 


The  first  step  toward  making  profits  on 
tomato  juice  is  to  obtain  a  copy  of 
"Better  Juice  at  Less  Cost.”  Yours  for 
the  asking. 


''Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant” 
INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 
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MR.  FLANIGAN:  I  move  the  endorsement  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee’s  suggestion. 

MR.  PRESSING:  I  second  the  motion. 

MR.  G.  R.  CORNELL  (Meeter’s,  Inc.,  Union  Grove,  Wis¬ 
consin)  :  What  effect  will  that  have  on  the  duplication  of  lab¬ 
els?  Is  it  going  to  be  worked  out  along  the  line  that  the  best 
canners  have  been  using?  Is  the  one  definition  which  is  appli¬ 
cable  to  that  can,  all  that  may  be  printed  on  the  label? 

MR.  WALTERS:  There  will  be  a  definition  which  will  apply 
and  that  definition  will  be  uniform  and  used  by  ail  canners. 
Their  product  will  have  to  conform  to  that  definition  or  de¬ 
scription. 

MR.  CORNELL:  The  point  I  make  is,  will  there  be  descrip¬ 
tions  on  the  label  indicating  which  one  that  comes  under? 

MR.  WALTERS:  The  label  will  have  to  define  and  describe 
the  particular  product  in  that  particular  can.  There  will  not 
be  two  or  more  descriptions  on  the  can  for  the  present  at  least. 

MR.  W.  H.  KNOX  (The  Wilson  Packing  Company,  Jackson, 
Michigan):  Is  it  possible  to  describe  either  flavor  or  odor? 

MR.  WALTERS:  The  food  scientists,  the  chemists,  the  bac¬ 
teriologists,  and  all  of  the  people  within  the  industrry,  and  the 
National  Canners’  laboratories,  and  I  think  the  government,  are 
now  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  fact  that  flavor  cannot  be 
described.  I  think  that  they  are  sound  in  that  premise.  I  think 
our  tastes  change  from  day  to  day,  the  same  as  our  desire  for 
a  green  necktie,  or  a  blue  one,  or  a  red  one.. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  practical  nor  possible  to  describe  flavor. 

MR.  FLANIGAN:  Mr.  Walters  did  not  answer  on  the  odor 
end  of  it.  I  should  like  to  hear  his  reply  to  that.  (Laughter.) 

MR.  WALTERS:  Well,  I  shall  try  to  explain  that.  I  do 
not  think  that  everybody  likes  Limburger  cheese,  but  I  know 
that  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  do.  But  some  people  whom 
I  know  say  that  it  should  not  be  allowed  where  people  live,  but 
that  does  not  say  it  is  wrong.  That  is  purely  a  difference  of 
opinion.  Each  one  is  entitled  to  an  opinion,  but  to  attempt  to 
describe  those  intangibles  would  be  forcing  something  upon  the 
industry  that  is  not  practicable. 

CHAIRMAN  STROUP:  If  there  is  no  further  discussion,  we 
shall  vote  upon  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  voted  upon  and  carried. 

CHAIRMAN  STROUP:  It  seems  that  in  some  of  the  Sec¬ 
tions,  the  sub-committees  appointed  have  not  been  so  active. 
We  are  very  fortunate  in  having  an  active  committee,  one  that 
has  had  considerable  experience  in  Washington.  It  is  a  very 
representative  committee,  and  I  shall  read  the  names  of  those 
on  that  Committee: 

Mr.  L.  P.  Flanigan,  Chairman,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Walters,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Mr.  Martin  Meeter,  Lansing,  Illinois. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Slessman,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Those  gentlemen  represent  interests  over  the  entire  country. 
It  is  a  small  committee,  but  it  is  a  representative  committee. 
The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  Committee  was  not  rep¬ 
resentative,  that  the  Chairman  appoint  a  new  committee,  using 
the  old  one  as  a  nucleus  to  expand  it. 

If  there  is  no  objection,  I  should  prefer  to  consider  this  Com¬ 
mittee  as  reappointed  to  continue  its  work.  It  has  had  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  hand,  and  I  think  it  is  as  efficient  a  committee  as  we  could 
get. 

MR.  BABCOCK:  I  move  that  we  continue  the  present  com¬ 
mittee. 

MR.  W.  P.  REYNOLDS  (Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago, 
Illinois) :  I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  voted  upon  and  carried. 

CHAIRMAN  STROUP:  If  there  are  no  further  matters  to 
be  brought  up  before  this  meeting,  I  shall  call  for  the  report 
of  the  Nominating  Committee. 

MR.  G.  R.  CORNELL  (Union  Grove,  Wisconsin):  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  Mr.  Colton,  we  should  like  to  submit  the  following: 
Mr.  C.  L.  Felshaw,  Clyde  Kraut  Company,  Clyde,  Ohio,  Chair¬ 
man;  and  Mr.  L.  E.  Balza,  E.  J.  Balza  Company,  Green  Bay, 
Wisconsin,  as  Secretary  for  the  year  1935. 

CHAIRMAN  STROUP:  You  have  heard  the  suggestions  of 
the  Nominating  Committee.  Are  there  any  further  nominations. 


MR.  WALTERS:  I  move  that  the  nominations  be  closed. 

MR.  DUNCAN:  I  second  the  motion. 

CHAIRMAN  STROUP:  Will  some  one  make  a  motion  to  in¬ 
struct  the  Secretary  to  cast  a  ballot  for  these  officers  proposed  ? 

MR.  WALTERS:  I  so  move. 

MR.  PRESSING:  I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  voted  upon  and  carried. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  eleven-fifteen  o’clock. 

WAX  and  GREEN  BEAN  SECTION 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  JANUARY  15,  1935 

R.  T.  C.  WILLSON,  Fremont,  Michigan,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  WILLSON:  This  is  going  to  be  a  very 
informal  meeting.  Since  the  Secretary  has  not  yet  arrived,  we 
will  dispense  with  the  reading  of  last  year’s  minutes. 

We  have  a  Nominating  Committee  to  appoint  who  will  make 
nominations  for  the  oft.cers  for  the  Section  for  the  followi.ig 
year,  and  will  also  suggest  membership  for  a  committee  to 
succeed  the  Subcommittee  on  Labeling  for  this  Section.  We 
want  as  representative  a  Nominating  Committee  as  possible  and, 
so  far  as  I  know,  from  the  members  already  in  the  room  we 
have  that.  Gentlemen,  the  Nominating  Committee  will  be: 

Mr.  Robert  Thorne,  New  York,  Chairman;  Mr.  J.  O.  Holt, 
Oregon;  Mr.  King  Weiman,  Wisconsin. 

The  nominations  for  Section  Chairman  and  Secretary  for  the 
following  year  must  be  acted  upon  before  this  meeting  closes; 
the  members  for  this  Labeling  Committee  may  be  suggested, 
but  they  will  have  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Labels,  as  I  understand  it.  Now,  if  that  Com¬ 
mittee  can  get  together  on  nominations  for  the  Section  Chairman 
and  Secretary  and  report  at  this  meeting,  we  can  act  on  them, 
and  the  other  nominations  can  be  brought  in  later. 

We  will  proceed  with  the  program.  Mr.  Shriver,  the  Repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Labeling  Committee,  has  something  to  say 
to  you. 

MR.  JOSEPH  N.  SHRIVER  (Hillsboro  Queen  Ann  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Baltimore,  Md.):  This  is,  as  we  have  said  before,  a  very 
informal  meeting  of  the  Bean  Section.  We  want  to  get  before 
you  the  labeling  question  for  those  who  missed  it  yesterday, 
but  I  doubt  if  anybody  could  have  missed  it. 

The  situation  confronting  the  industry  can  be  very  briefly 
stated.  We  can  not  stand  still  on  the  question  of  labeling  and 
something  has  to  be  done;  we  must  move  forward.  The  need 
of  better  labeling  has  long  been  recognized,  but  it  was  the  actual 
order  of  the  President  when  he  signed  the  Code  that  brought 
the  subject  into  the  foreground  and  has  crystalized  the  demand 
for  more  informative  labeling. 

This  order  required  that  the  industry  should  designate  a 
committee  whose  membership  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  administration  and  who  shall  cooperate  with  the  adminis¬ 
trator  in  the  formation  of  standards  of  quality  for  products  of 
the  industry,  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  administrator 
within  ninety  days  for  inclusion  in  the  Code  of  Provisions  with 
respect  to  such  standards  in  labeling  requirements.  The  com¬ 
mittee  was  duly  appointed  after  a  good  deal  of  consultation  with 
the  Administration  because  they  wanted  to  visa  everybody  on 
the  committee.  It  met  and  studied  the  situation  for  the  ninety 
days,  and  on  September  25  it  made  its  report  to  the  Administra¬ 
tion,  recommending  the  adoption  of  descriptive  labeling  and  dis¬ 
approving  of  the  suggested  A,  B,  C  grading  labeling  proposition. 
The  committee  went  out  of  existence,  of  course,  immediately 
after  it  had  made  the  report  to  the  administrator,  because  that 
was  all  the  further  it  was  authorized  to  go. 

Immediately  after  that,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Association  authorized  the  appointment  of  another  Labeling 
Committee  for  the  National  Canners  organization,  but  they 
picked  their  Labeling  Committee  from  the  members  who  had 
carried  on  for  two  or  three  months  this  study  on  the  whole 
labeling  question.  This  committee  reported  yesterday  to  the 
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opening  meeting  of  the  National  Canners,  but  what  their  find¬ 
ings  were  will  be  reported  to  all  of  the  Sections. 

Your  job  today,  and  your  responsibility,  is  to  review  and 
carry  forward  as  far  as  possible  the  developments  of  descrip¬ 
tive  terms  for  the  green  and  wax  bean  labeling  as  may  be  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  subcommittee  appointed  here  to  work  out  these 
terms.  It  is  vitally  important  that  the  final  recommendation 
of  terms  be  fully  representative  of  our  branch  of  the  industry 
and  to  insure  this,  it  may  be  necessary  that  the  present  sub¬ 
committee  be  enlarged  so  as  to  provide  adequate  representa¬ 
tion  of  all  producing  sections.  That  was  injected  in  there  be¬ 
cause  there  is  already  a  small  Green  Bean  Committee  on  Label¬ 
ing  of  which  Mr.  Nott  and  myself  are  members.  I  think  there 
are  only  five  members,  and  it  is  necessary  that  all  producing 
sections  have  representation  on  the  committee,  so  that  if  there 
are  any  variations  in  products  or  variations  of  ideas,  they  may 
be  incorporated  in  any  recommendations  that  are  made  from 
the  Bean  Section  to  the  Government  for  the  labeling  of  Green 
Beans. 

It  has  been  arranged  that  a  meeting  of  the  various  Commodity 
Group  Chairmen  will  be  held  Thursday  afternoon  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  National  Labeling  Committee  to  formulate  such 
further  plans  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  active  prosecution  of 
the  program  as  developed  at  today’s  meeting.  The  Labeling 
Committee  has  asked  that  I  make  this  announcement,  and  has 
also  asked  me  to  read  a  notice  which  they  are  promulgating  at 
all  of  these  meetings  in  regard  to  what  position  we  have  to 
take  in  ordering  labels  today:  (Read  the  “Buy  Labels  Notice.”) 

Now,  Mr.  Ben  Nott,  who  is  the  Chairman  of  the  old  Labeling 
Section  for  beans,  is  going  to  discuss  with  you  the  thoughts 
which  the  little  committee  worked  up  for  labeling  of  beans  under 
the  descriptive  labeling  idea.  At  the  same  time,  both  Mr.  Nott, 
and  Mr.  Willson,  and  I,  not  as  a  member  of  the  Labeling  Com¬ 
mittee  but  as  a  representative,  would  welcome,  more  than  we 
can  tell  you,  a  full  discussion  of  the  whole  situation,  If  there 


is  any  part  that  you  feel  you  would  like  to  know  more  about, 
or  any  part  that  we  have  not  touched  upon,  the  meeting  is 
absolutely  informal  and  open  to  everybody  to  ask  questions  arid 
to  enter  into  a  discussion. 

MR.  BEN  NOTT  (W.*  R.  Roach  &  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.) : 
Mr.  Frank  Gerber,  who  is  Chairman  of  the  Labeling  Committee, 
specified  on  what  he  called  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Shriver  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Sorenson  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Meulendyke  of  New 
York,  and  myself,  to  work  out  as  well  as  we  could  the  char¬ 
acteristics  and  definitions  of  green  and  wax  beans. 

We  did  not  call  a  meeting  of  the  subcommittee;  we  did  what 
little  we  could  do  by  correspondence  in  order  to  eliminate  ex¬ 
pense.  When  the  final  report  of  the  Labeling  Committee  was 
made  to  the  Administration,  it  included  seven  commodities,  as 
you  all  know.  I  think  they  are  peas,  corn,  lima  beans,  aspara¬ 
gus,  peaches,  apricots,  and  plums.  Just  why  the  string  bean 
report  was  not  put  in,  of  course,  we  know;  because  it  was  not 
complete. 

Each  one  of  you  has  the  chart  or  setup  which  the  original 
Labeling  Committee  recommended.  I  have  no  speech  to  make, 
boys;  you  are  all  going  to  have  something  to  say  about  this. 
In  fact,  this  descriptive  labeling  must  be  sold  to  the  industry 
and  every  man  in  the  room,  every  man  in  the  industry  of  wax 
beans,  has  a  perfect  right  to  get  up  and  express  himself  as  to 
just  what  these  definitions  and  characteristics  should  be. 

The  first  was  “products”  and,  of  course,  each  member  of 
the  committee  filled  in — Mr.  Sorenson,  stringless  beans;  Mr. 
Meulendyke,  green  stringless  beans;  Mr.  Shriver,  wax  green 
stringless  beans;  and  I  put  in  green  and  wax  beans.  Of  course, 
that  is  what  we  are  talking  about,  string  beans;  they  are  called 
stringless.  Somebody  will  come  along  with  the  idea  that  the 
variety  of  beans  used  should  be  in  there,  as  well  as  the  name 
of  the  product.  Now,  we  have  reached  the  point  where  we  have 
got  to  discuss  this  thing,  and  we  should  like  to  have  you  string- 
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bean  packers  express  yourselves  as  to  just  how  they  should  be 
labeled.  < 

MR.  SHRIVER;  In  other  words,  Mr.  Nott,  I  g^iess  what  you  | 
would  like  to  know  is  whether  there  is  any  necessity  for  having 
“refugees”  and  “green  stringless”  or  whether  “green  stringless” 
would  cover  both  of  those.  Of  course,  when  it  comes  to  wax 
and  green,  you  have  to  have  on  the  label  whether  they  are  wax 
or  green  beans,  but  whether  it  is  necessary  to  have  it  broken 
down  again  on  the  beans  as  to,  maybe,  Kentucky  Wonders  and 
green  stringless  and  refugees,  or  whether  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Bean  Section  that  they  would  much  prefer  simply  having  green 
beans. 

By  the  way,  neither  of  us  brought  up  this  point:  In  the 
descriptive  labeling  or  any  other  labeling  that  we  know  of, 
there  is  no  desire  to  stop  anybody  from  using  A,  B,  and  C, 
which  is  permissive  now  and  will  be  permissive  until  the  law 
is  changed. 

I  guess  what  we  are  anxious  to  do  is  to  prove  that  the  descrip¬ 
tive  labeling  idea  is  better  than,  a  symbol  which  would  show 
what  the  Government  means  by  A,  B,  and  C.  They  would  have 
to  keep  the  key  in  Washington  as  to  what  A  means,  B  means, 
and  C  means,  and  then  they  are  going  to  try,  under  their 
system,  to  educate  the  public  to  understand  that  A  means  one 
grade,  B  means  another,  and  C  means  another;  whereas,  under 
the  descriptive  thought,  whatever  would  be  the  key  to  A,  B, 
and  C  should  be  put  on  the  label  so  that  the  public  in  buying  it 
would  know  exactly  what  they  were  buying;  that  they  were 
buying  tender  or  firm  or  mellow  or  rich  beans. 

MR.  NOTT:  Is  there  any  lady  or  gentleman  in  the  room 
who  wishes  to  speak  on  “product”? 

MR.  A.  G.  BRUSH  (Mayhaw  Canning  Co.,  Laurel,  Miss.): 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  the  fresh  stock  a  lot  of  beans  shipped 
as  raw  stock  and  sold  to  consumers  have  strings  on  them? 

MR.  NOTT:  It  is  so  today.  A  lot  of  beans  that  come  into 
the  bean  market  for  sale  during  the  winter,  and  summer,  too, 
are  string  beans  so  there  is  an  actual  value  in  the  statement  of 
stringless,  but,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  up  to  the  industry  to 
determine  what  is  necessary  to  go  on  the  label.  Our  idea 
would  be  to  have  them  spoken  of  as  “green,”  “whole,”  or  “cut 
beans”;  or  “wax,”  “whole,”  or  “cut  beans?”  Does  anybody  else 
have  another  idea? 

MR.  SHRIVER:  What  do  you  people  in  Wisconsin  think? 
That  the  “stringless”  is  a  benefit  or  a  curse  ? 

MR.  R.  H.  ECKE  (Humbird  Canning  Co.,  Humbird,  Wis.):  I 
think  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  put  on  the  word  “stringless.” 
You  are  going  to  have  a  lot  of  printing  on  that  label  and  you 
are  going  to  have  to  cut  that  to  a  minimum  or  you  will  have 
an  entire  newspaper  on  your  label. 

MR.  KING  WEIMAN  (Shawano  Canning  Co.,  Shawano,  Wis.): 

I  believe  the  word  “stringless”  should  be  on  the  better  grade  of 
beans.  If  you  get  down  to  the  standard  grades,  it  might  not  be 
necessary,  but  if  you  are  packing  the  right  kind  of  a  bean, 
those  beans  ought  to  go  through  as  a  “stringless”  bean  from 
top  to  bottom.  That  is  our  idea.  We  feel  that  our  beans, 
whether  they  are  extra  standard  or  standard  are  stringless  in 
most  cases.  Sometimes  you  may  get  a  stringy  or  woody  bean, 
but  in  the  fancy  beans  we  prefer  to  have  a  stringless  designa¬ 
tion  on  the  label. 

MR.  NOTT:  Can  we  hear  from  some  of  the  other  sections 
where  they  pack  beans? 

MR.  J.  0.  HOLT  (Eugene  Fruit  Growers  Association,  Eugene, 
Oregon):  We  have  discontinued  referring  to  the  string  at 
all.  We  think  it  is  bad  psychology;  so  we  put  “green,”  “whole,” 
or  “green  cut.”  If  you  say  “stringless”  you  bring  that  idea  to 
the  front. 

MR.  NOTT:  Of  course,  in  this  conversation  on  the  stringless 
and  ^  non-stringless  you  have  got  to  realize  that  if  you  put 
“stringless”  on  there  it  means  what  it  says,  and  you  will  have 
to  ^substantiate,  if  called  upon  to  do  so,  that  the  beans  are 
stringless.  The  descriptive  materials  must  be  true.  As  I 
understand  it,  Mr.  Shriver,  this  so-called  committee  that  is 
being  suggested  is  going  to  have  to  take  the  expressions  from 
the  people  in  this  room  to  help  guide  them  in  working  out 
Eomething  that  it  satisfactory. 


MR.  ALEX  SINCLAIR  (East  Jordan  Canning  Co.,  East 
Jordan,  Mich.):  I  should  like  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
there  are  any  string  beans  canned?  If  there  are  some  string 
beans  canned,  then  of  course  there  should  be  a  difference  in 
the  label,  but  if  there  are  not,  I  would  say  to  leave  off  either 
the  mention  of  “string”  of  “stringless.” 

MR.  NOTT:  That  is  about  as  Mr.  Holt  referred  to  them, 
as  green  beans  or  wax  beans. 

MR.  SINCLAIR:  Are  there  any  string  beans  canned? 

MR.  NOTT:  I  could  not  answer  that. 

MR.  SHRIVER:  The  country  is  right  big.  Unless  you  know 
the  entire  territory,  it  would  be  hard  to  say. 

Mr.  SINCLAIR:  If  there  are  string  beans  canned,  it  would 
have  to  go  on  the  label,  but  if  not  it  is  better  left  off. 

MR.  NOTT:  Let  us  hear  from  someone  from  New  York 
State. 

MR.  SPENCER  (Clinton  Canning  Co.,  Clinton,  N.  Y.) :  There 
were  string  beans  packed  in  New  York  by  one  of  our  competi¬ 
tors.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  the  man  who  is  packing  beans 
to  put  that  stuff  on  the  market  without  showing  it  on  the  label. 

MR.  NOTT:  Then  you  would  like  to  put  “stringless”  on  the 
label? 

MR.  SPENCER:  I  should  like  to  see  the  word  “stringless” 
on  the  label  as  referring  to  the  strictly  stringless  bean. 

MR.  NOTT:  Mr.  Argali,  do  you  know  what  this  discussion  is? 

MR.  LELAND  S.  ARGALL  (Midwest  Canning  Co.,  Rochelle, 
Illinois):  I  have  not  heard  it  all.  I  do  not  know  whether 
“stringless”  should  appear  on  the  label  or  not.  I  imagine, 
though,  in  using  the  descriptive  terms  for  designating  “fancy 
grade”  that  you  would  probably  include  that  in  your  descrip¬ 
tion — free  of  strings.  I  should  think  that  would  be  one  of  the 
things  that  would  be  used  in  describing  the  quality.  Whether 
or  not  it  is  advisable  to  have  stringless  beans  hooked  up  with 
the  name  of  the  product,  I  do  not  know.  I  should  think  that 
would  be  taken  care  of  in  the  descriptive  labeling  if  you  were 
to  have  them. 

MR.  NOTT:  You  think  that  would  come  under  workman¬ 
ship? 

MR.  ARGALL:  Yes. 

MR.  NOTT:  Mr.  Reed,  of  Michigan. 

MR.  WALTER  A.  REED  (Lake  Odessa  Canning  Co.,  Lake 
Odessa,  Mich.):  I  should  think  we  would  designate  whether  the 
beans  have  strings  or  are  stringless.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  said  that  there  are  cases  where  string  beans 
are  packed.  If  that  is  true,  it  should  be  stated  on  the  label. 
If  we  are  going  to  have  descriptive  labeling,  let  us  have  descrip¬ 
tive  labeling. 

MR.  NOTT:  I  think  this  discussion  is  fine  because  it  is  going 
to  be  a  great  help  to  the  committee. 

MR.  STANLEY  W.  BERGMAN  (Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby, 
Chicago):  You  have  gone  into  this  descriptive  labeling,  trying 
to  make  it  so  that  a  housewife  can  see  what  she  is  buying.  She 
has  been  buying  of  most  packers  stringless  beans.  You  are 
going  to  take  it  off.  She  may  think,  “Well,  they  are  taking 
something  off  and  now  we  are  going  to  get  beans,  whether  string 
or  stringless!”  I  think  it  ought  to  be  on  the  labels,  particularly 
on  stringless. 

MR.  SPENCER:  In  regard  to  labeling,  there  are  two  or 
three  of  the  largest  buyers  in  New  York  who  label  under  their 
own  labels  and  who  insist  upon  using  the  word  “stringless.” 

MR.  0.  B.  KISCHAL  (J.  B.  Inderrieden  Co.,  Chicago):  I 
listened  in  on  the  General  Meeting  yesterday,  as  I  guess  a  good 
many  others  did,  and  I  was  quite  enthralled  with  the  demon- 
startion  they  had  on  the  wall  of  the  description  of  different 
things,  workmanship  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  which  I  thought 
was  very  fine. 

Reacting  to  what  this  gentleman  said  from  Lihby,  McNeill  & 
Libby,  and  Mr.  Argali,  I  will  go  a  little  farther  than  that  and 
;  say  that  is  seems  to  me  that  for  years  and  years  the  housewife 

I  has  been  thinking  of  either  string  beans  or  stringless  beans, 

;  and  why  get  that  out  of  her  head?  It  seems  to  me  that  she 

wants  to  know  whether  she  is  buying  stringless  beang  or  string 
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beans,  or  just  what  it  is.  I  do  not  think  we  should  simply  say 
“beans”  by  any  means. 

MR.  NOTT:  Mr.  Kischall,  do  you  mean  then  that  we  should 
talk  about  two  products?  About  the  stringless  and  the  string? 

MR.  KISCHAL:  I  would  not  like  to  express  myself  on  that. 

I  would  rather  defer  to  these  men  who  are  “crack  salesmen” 
such  as  yourself.  I  do  think,  however,  that  the  housewife  is 
thinking  in  terms  of  string  or  stringless  beans.  She  may  not 
know  the  difference  between  string  or  stringless,  but  I  think 
the  average  woman  who  goes  out  to  buy  beans,  even  fresh 
ones,  asks  for  string  or  stringless. 

MR.  NOTT:  Let  us  hear  from  Mr.  Bayliss,  of  New  York. 

MR.  WM.  H.  BAYLISS  (Fuller  Canneries  Co.,  South  Dayton, 
N.  Y.) :  I  do  not  see  how  there  can  be  any  question  either  way. 
Either  you  have  to  put  on  the  can  that  they  are  “string”  or  that 
they  are  “stringless” — one  way  or  the  other.  It  seems  to  me 
that  they  should  be  marked  “stringless”  if  they  are  stringless. 
It  seems  as  though  we  are  having  a  lot  of  discussion  over  what 
we  all  agree  on. 

MR.  NOTT:  We  want  a  lot  of  discussion;  that  is  what  we 
are  here  for  today. 

MR.  BAYLISS:  I  do  not  hear  anyone  oppose  it. 

MR.  NOTT:  There  has  been  discussion  here  of  various  kinds 
which  has  brought  out  things  and  given  us  something  to  think 
about.  If  you  think  we  have  discussed  that  sufficiently,  let  us 
take  up  the  next  point.  Does  anyone  else  in  the  room  who 
packs  beans  wish  to  express  himself  on  that  point? 

MR.  ARGALL:  There  is  'just  one  thing  I  should  like  to 
add.  There  are  a  lot  of  stringless  beans  packed  that  have 
strings.  This  is  the  only  thing  I  had  in  mind,  whether  in 
descriptive  labeling  you  should  indicate  that  there  are  no 
strings  on  the  beans  which  are  in  that  particular  can,  or 
whether  they  are  a  stringless  variety.  If  you  call  them  “string- 
less”  beans  and  they  were  taken  in  a  stage  of  maturity  when 
such  beans  have  strings  on  them,  I  do  not  know  how  you  would 
get  by.  I  should  think  your  descriptive  labeling  would  be  to 
describe  the  particular  beans  that  are  being  canned.  If  they 
are  string  beans,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  they  would  be  called 
“stringless”  or  “free  of  strings,”  but  you  could  have  stringless 
beans  and  have  them  shown  on  the  label  as  such  and  at  the 
same  time  they  would  have  strings. 

MR.  SHRIVER:  That  is  where  your  enforcement  device 
comes  in. 

MR.  NOTT:  Of  course  we  have  known  of  string  beans  a 
good  many  years — before  we  ever  heard  of  a  stringless  bean. 
A  string  bean  is  known  to  every  man,  woman  and  child  as  a 
string  bean.  That  is  what  we  have  been  trying  to  bring  out 
in  this  discussion.  Is  there  anyone  else? 

MR.  SHRIVER:  We  have  been  talking  about  green  beans. 
What  is  the  situation  as  regards  wax?  Are  they  string  and 
stringless  and  would  it  be  necessary  to  put  “flat  pods”  and 
“round  pods”  on  the  label?  We  are  actually  asking  for  expres¬ 
sions  from  the  bean  packers  as  to  what  they  think  is  the 
essential  thing  to  go  on  the  can.  What  I  am  asking  is:  Does 
the  Bean  Section  think  there  ought  to  be  a  differentiation  be¬ 
tween  “rounds”  and  “flats”  on  both  green  and  wax?  I  think 
you  should  have  someone  speak  on  that  point. 

MR.  NOTT:  Does  anyone  have  any  ideas  as  to  Mr.  Shriver’s 
suggestion  as  to  wax  beans,  whether  they  should  be  defined  as 
“flat”  or  “round”  pod?  As  I  understand  it,  we  would  have  the 
privilege  of  adding  anything  that  we  wanted  on  our  own  labels, 
so  let  us  take  the  next  point. 

The  next  point  is  “contents”  and,  of  course,  that  is  required 
by  law;  so  we  can  pass  that  unless  someone  has  something  he 
wants  to  say. 

^  MR.  BRUSH:  How  about  varieties? 

Mr.  NOTT:  We  did  mention  varieties  when  we  started,  but 
we  did  not  get  any  comeback  from  anyone  as  to  defining  the 
variety  on  the  label. 

Mr.  BRUSH:  There  are  so  many  varieties  of  beans  that  you 
certainly  would  have  the  housewife  confused  if  you  put  the 
Variety  on  the  label.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  look  at  the 
seed  catalog  to  see  how  many  varieties  of  heans  are  grown  and 
sold  by  different  packers  throughout  the  United  States. 
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MR.  NOTT:  Is  that  not  another  definition  that  is  purely  up 
to  the  packer  himself,  or  do  you  really  think  there  should  be 
something  put  in  the  setup? 

MR.  SHRIVER:  Are  you  asking  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
consumer?  Is  it  something  the  consumer  ought  to  know? 

MR.  NOTT:  We  are  talking  about  descriptive  labeling;  at 
least,  what  the  Bean  Section  thinks  the  consumer  should  know. 

MR.  BAYLISS:  I  think  it  would  be  foolish  to  include  any¬ 
thing  like  that  so  far  as  description  is  concerned.  The  jobber 
puts  some  specified  variety  on  the  label  and  the  canner  goes 
in  to  sell  him  something;  he  may  not  have  that  variety  and 
can  not  get  the  order.  I  do  not  see  any  point  in  having  it 
put  on  there. 

MR.  NOTT:  I  can  see,  Mr.  Bayliss,  that  a  packer  packing 
the  Refugee  Green  Bean,  nice  little  I’s  and  2’s  and  whole,  might 
want  to  put  the  name  “Refugee”  on  the  label,  but  that  is  up  to 
him.  At  least  it  is  our  understanding  that  they  have  the 
privilege  of  putting  on  “Refugee”  or  any  other  variety  that 
they  want.  I  think  there  are  a  lot  of  housewives  who  are  still 
buying  beans  by  brands,  brands  with  which  they  are  familiar, 
and  if  they  like  a  certain  variety  which  is  under  that  brand, 
they  will  continue  to  purchase  that  kind  of  bean.  I  may  be 
wrong. 

Does  anyone  want  to  say  anything  further  with  reference  to 
variety  ? 

To  go  back  to  the  chart  you  have,  “Style  of  Pack,  Whole  or 
Cut.”  I  guess  there  will  be  no  discussion  on  that. 

No.  2  is  the  “Size  of  Pieces:  tiny,  small,  medium,  large,  un¬ 
graded.”  Are  there  any  thoughts  or  suggestions  on  that? 

MR.  BRUSH:  Does  that  mean  size  of  bean? 

MR.  NOTT:  No,  this  is  No.  2,  referring  to  size  of  pieces. 

MR.  ROBERT  THORNE  (Geneva  Preserving  Co.,  Geneva, 
N.  Y.):  Tiny  for  No.  1,  Small  for  No.  2.  How  about  No.  5  if 
that  should  be  packed  whole? 

MR.  NOTT:  I  might  also  say  the  same  thing  for  No.  4.  I 
am  sure  that  we  will  be  obliged  to  put  something  on  the  label 
to  describe  the  size  of  the  bean  so  that  the  housewife  will  know 
whether  she  is  buying  a  small  bean  for  salad,  or  meduim  for  a 
side  dish,  or  a  large  bean  for  some  other  purpose. 

MR.  SINCLAIR:  As  to  the  word  “ungraded,”  we  had  the 
word  “ungraded”  on  our  labels  for  a  while  and  decided  to  take 
it  off  because  it  did  not  have  a  very  good  sound,  and  we  changed 
to  “assorted.”  We  thought  “ungraded”  gave  the  idea  that 
they  were  a  poor  grade.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
“assorted”  is  the  word  you  want  to  use. 
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MR.  NOTT:  Did  the  beans  sell  better  after  you  put  the  word 
“assorted”  on  the  label? 

MR.  SINCLAIR:  We  just  changed  it.  They  sold  all  right, 
but  it  was  just  the  idea  we  were  getting  at. 

MR.  BERGMAN:  What  is  this  word  “large”  supposed  to 
cover?  Say  you  have  on  your  cut  beans  a  four  and  five  sieve 
(and  even  six  sieve  that  some  packers  put  out),  would  you  call 
all  of  these  “large”  on  your  label? 

MR.  NOTT:  I  am  not  sure. 

MR.  BERGMAN:  That  is  a  point  that  should  be  brought 
out. 

MR.  NOTT:  I  rather  expected  that  someone  would  suggest 
putting  on  the  sizes:  0,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  or  6. 

MR.  THORNE:  In  No.  2,  is  that  to  be  both  “cut”  and 
“whole”  in  size  of  pieces? 

MR.  NOTT:  Bob,  this  was  printed  and  handed  to  us  for 
discussion  purposes;  I  do  not  know  who  put  it  down. 

MR.  THORNE:  I  think  that  is  confusing.  We  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  whole  or  cut. 

MR.  NOTT:  How  many  think  that  the  actual  size  of  the 
bean  would  be  a  better  expression  than  “tiny,”  “small,”  etc? 
Would  not  “tiny”  mean  more  to  the  housewife  than  No.  1,  or 
would  it  not? 

MR.  W.  A.  FREE  (Pennsylvania  Canners  Association):  I 
think  that  it  is  going  to  be  very  difficult  for  the  average 
housewife  to  determine  between  the  small  and  the  medium¬ 
sized  bean.  I  can  readily  see  where  it  is  very  easy  for  her 
when  she  sees  on  the  can  the  word  “tiny”  or  “large”  or 
“medium,”  but  I  think  when  we  try  to  differentiate  the  inter¬ 
mediate  sizes,  small  or  medium,  it  is  going  to  lead  to  confusion. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  four  or  five  sizes  when  we  come  to 
sieves,  but  for  the  consumer’s  information  I  think  it  would  be 
just  as  confusing  if  we  had  this  setup:  Tiny,  small,  medium, 
large,  and  ungraded,  as  it  would  be  to  have  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5 
sieve,  because  I  believe  you  can  all  agree  on  what  is  a  small 
or  what  is  a  medium-sized  bean,  or  what  belongs  in  that  grade. 

Do  you  get  my  point?  There  is  no  argument  at  all  about 
the  “tinies”;  that  indicates  something,  as  well  as  “large”  and 
“medium,”  but  here  we  have  “small”  and  “medium.” 

MR.  NOTT:  You  think  in  that  case  the  actual  size  of  the 
bean  would  give  the  housewife  more  information. 

MR.  FREE:  I  would  use  one  word  instead  of  two.  In  other 
words,  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  break  it  down  into  such  fine 
lines.  I  think  we  should  have  tiny  beans,  medium  beans,  and 
large  beans.  I  do  not  think  we  should  have  tiny,  small,  medium, 
and  large. 

MR.  NOTT:  You  would  suggest  eliminating  one  of  those. 
MRS.  HELEN  COUNTER  (Ft.  Lupton  Canning  Company, 
Ft.  Lupton,  Colo.):  I  am  a  consumer  and  packer  also  and  I 
like  to  hear  the  viewpoint  from  both  sides.  The  only  way  that 
we  can  tell  as  to  the  size  is  the  relative  size,  and  if  we  say 
“1,  2,  and  3”  the  housewife  has  nothing  to  compare  that  with. 
If  we  say  “small,  medium  and  large,”  she  has  something  to 
compare  one  with  the  other;  so  I  am  very  strongly  in  favor  of 
small,  medium,  and  large,  but  no  more  than  the  three. 

LADY  DELEGATE:  I  think  that  is  very  good,  too.  It  may 
be  that  we  could  use  the  two  together:  “No.  5,  large”;  “No.  4, 
large”;  and  if  you  used  medium,  “No.  3,  medium,”  etc.  You 
might  designate  it  that  way  and  combine  the  two.  The  house¬ 
wife  in  time  would  learn  that  in  the  medium-sized  bean  she 
could  buy  “small,”  “medium,”  or  “large  medium.” 

MR.  NOTT:  Of  course,  you  know  we  are  going  to  be  terribly 
limited  in  the  room  we  are  going  to  have  on  these  labels.  Both 
the  size  and  the  description  on  the  label  might  be  fine,  if  we 
could  put  that  on,  but  when  we  get  all  through  with  this  I  am 
afraid  it  is  going  to  be  pretty  well  cluttered  with  information 
which  our  housewives  in  Washington  should  have,  but,  of  course, 
we  should  tell  them  everything  there  is  to  be  told  about  what 
is  in  that  can  under  that  label. 

Let  us  hear  some  further  expressions  as  to  the  size  of  these 
beans  being  defined  on  the  label. 

MR.  HOLT:  Would  this  help  us  any?  The  lady  suggested 
that  the  name  on  there  would  not  work  out  with  a  good  many. 
How  would  it  do  to  use  the  expressions,  in  the  descriptive  part 


of  your  label  “Tiny  Green  Beans,”  or  whatever  you  want  to  put  ? 
You  have  it  all  there.  It  may  be  tiny,  small,  medium,  or  what¬ 
not  that  is  used. 

MR.  NOTT:  Also,  Mr.  Holt,  I  know  that  some  of  the  boys 
in  Wisconsin  who  pack  peas  put  the  size  of  the  pea  on  the  label, 
and  some  of  them  will  also  “key”  it  by  showing  the  different 
sized  peas  with  a  little  number  along  side  of  it.  You  could 
not  very  well  key  this  commodity,  but  your  idea  of  defiining  the 
grade,  under  the  vignette  as  well  as  on  the  panel,  is  similar. 

Does  anyone  else  have  any  idea,  or  shall  we  go  along?  Some 
of  you  might  feel  that  we  are  taking  too  much  time,  but  the 
committee  must  have  the  assistance  of  all  of  you  in  helping  to 
work  out  this  thing. 

MR.  WEIMAN:  Just  one  word  in  regard  to  sizes.  We  sell 
quite  a  lot  of  beans  with  the  sieve  sizes  on  them.  We  sell  some 
tiny,  some  small,  some  medium-whole  beans;  very  few  that  go 
over  a  3  size.  Now,  with  our  own  label  we  do  not  put  that 
on;  we  call  the  fancy  bean  “extra  standard”  or  “standard,”  but 
I  think  our  buyers  would  still  want  to  maintain  this  “tiny,” 
“small”  and  “medium”  for  whole  beans.  The  beans  probably 
should  be  designated.  There  are  four  cuts  that  are  sold  for 
fancy — I  think  to  a  large  extent  they  are  handled  as  medium — 
but  we  sell  both  four-cut  fancy  and  four-cut  standard.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  get  away  from  the  whole  bean,  tiny,  small  and 
medium.  If  you  want  to  pack  a  four,  you  probably  ought  to 
say  a  “fancy  four-sieve  whole”;  that  would  designate  it  was 
a  larger  bean,  but  I  cannot  see  how  we  could  get  away  from 
designating  those  three  first  sizes  in  whole  beans.  Cuts  may 
be  designated,  and  if  the  factory  wants  to  show  the  sieve  on 
the  label,  it  should  be  up  to  them  and  if  it  is  a  fancy  grade 
outside  of  the  size. 

MR.  NOTT:  I  think  in  that  special  size  pack  you  speak  of, 

1,  2,  and  3,  packed  for  your  private  label,  he  should  have  the 
privilege  of  putting  that  on  his  label  the  same  as  he  has  been 
doing.  Anything  further  on  the  sizes,  gentlemen? 

Next  is  No.  3,  “Texture.”  According  to  this  chart,  the  Fancy 
is  “tender,”  the  Extra  Standard  is  “mellow,”  and  the  Standard 
is  “firm.”  Now  let  us  tear  that  apart. 

MR.  REED:  I  have  been  a  little  curious  about  this.  You 
have  got  to  use  those  definitions  of  “tender,”  “mellow,”  and 
firm?” 

MR.  NOTT:  That  is  simply  a  dummy  put  up  to  shoot  at.  I 
am  glad  it  is  because,  personally,  I  do  not  like  the  word 
“mellow”;  I  do  not  think  the  word  “mellow”  fits  in,  but  I  may 
be  all  wrong.  Let  us  hear  from  some  of  the  packers  regarding 
their  ideas.  We  certainly  are  going  to  have  to  put  something 
on  the  label  with  reference  to  texture. 

I  had  quite  a  discussion  the  other  day  with  a  large  buyer  of 
string  beans,  stringless  beans,  or  green  beans,  or  whatever  we 
call  them,  and  he  had  his  ideas.  He  agreed  with  me  before  we 
got  through  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  Fancy  4  Refugee 
Cut  Bean  that  was  just  as  tender  as  the  No.  1,  but  from  then 
on  I  could  not  get  anything  out  of  him;  there  wasn’t  anything 
that  could  be  tender  from  then  on,  and  very  few  that  would  be 
tender.  I  said,  “What  about  a  nice  No.  5  gotten  in,  in  pretty 
good  shape?”  “Pretty  nice,”  he  agreed,  “but  you  are  getting 
into  another  class.”  He  would  not  consider  it. 

The  question  I  brought  up  with  him  was,  in  fairness  to  that 
No.  4  Cut  Bean  which  was  packed  at  just  the  proper  time; 
shouldn’t  it  be  defined  as  being  tender,  just  the  same  as  the  1, 
2,  and  3  should  be  tender  if  they  are  properly  packed  ?  And  he 
agreed  that  there  would  be  a  portion  of  that  size  bean  that 
could  be  classified  as  tender. 

The  question  is,  does  anyone  think  that  the  little  rat-tailed 
No.  1  Refugee  Bean,  which  quite  a  few  of  you  pack,  should  be 
expressed,  for  instance,  as  “very  tender?”  Let  us  have  an 
expression  on  this.  Mr.  Argali,  what  is  your  idea  on  the  texture 
of  the  bean? 

MR.  ARGALL:  I  have  not  thought  of  one  yet. 

MR.  NOTT:  Somebody  is  going  to  have  to  think  them  up 
and  when  we  get  them,  we  want  them  to  be  practical  and  at 
the  same  time  satisfy  everyone. 

MR.  FREE:  While  we  all  know  the  sizes  indicate  certain 
degree  of  tenderness,  I  do  not  think  we  should  for  a  minute 
try  to  tie  up  those  two.  It  is  true  that  they  do  go  together 
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very  often.  I  think  we  should  leave  the  size  out  of  here  if  we 
are  talking  about  tenderness  or  texture.  Don’t  let  us  try  to  be 
governed  as  to  what  is  tender  or  what  is  not  tender  merely 
by  the  size. 

MR.  NOTT:  You  mean,  then,  that  the  No.  1  is  specified  as 
tender  ? 

MR.  FREE:  It  is  natural  to  assume  that  No.  1  is  tender,  but 
don’t  let  us  think  that  because  it  is  No.  1  it  is  tender.  Don’t 
let  us  try  to  tie  these  sizes  in  here;  let  us  just  talk  about 
texture  and  forget  about  sizes  for  a  minute  or  two. 

MR.  NOTT:  I  thought,  Mr.  Free,  we  could  bring  that  up 
just  to  bring  out  a  discussion. 

MRS.  COUNTER:  I  think  the  word  “mellow”  does  not  apply 
to  texture  but  rather  applies  to  that  intangible  characteristic 
known  as  flavor.  We  can  not  think  of  “mellow”  as  applying  to 
texture  in  any  way;  whether  tender  or  firm,  “mellow”  means  the 
flavor,  I  think. 

MR.  NOTT:  Naturally,  as  you  say,  Mr.  Free,  we  think  of 
a  fancy  bean,  especially  in  the  small  grades,  as  being  tender, 
and  rightfully  so. 

MR.  FREE:  We  think  of  them  as  tender,  yes,  but  the  mere 
fact  that  is  is  a  No.  1,  or  No.  2  size,  should  not  mean  that  it  is 
tender.  I  do  not  think  we  should  confuse  this  texture  with  size. 

MR.  NOTT:  Does  everyone  in  the  room  agree  that  it  is 
possible  to  make  a  Fancy  No.  4  Refugee  Green  Bean  tender?  Is 
there  anyone  who  does  not  think  so,  I  should  say?  (No 
response.) 

The  next  is  the  “Extra  Standard.”  How  are  we  going  to 
earmark  the  texture  here  ?  They  have  it  down  here  as  “mellow.” 
Does  anyone  like  the  word  “mellow”?  I  see  a  lot  of  you 
shaking  your  heads  that  you  do  not.  There  will  have  to  be  some 
expression  on  the  Extra  Standard  Bean,  whether  it  is  wax  or 
green,  regardless  of  the  variety. 

MR.  SINCLAIR:  I  think  the  Extra  Standard  Bean  also  has 
to  be  tender,  does  it  not,  according  to  the  rule? 

MR.  NOTT:  What  rule? 

MR.  SINCLAIR:  The  United  States  Standards? 

MR.  NOTT:  What  would  that  be  marked?  Would  it  be 
marked  B? 

MR.  SINCLAIR:  Yes,  it  would  still  have  to  be  tender;  you 
could  not  have  strings  in  it  or  it  could  not  be  called  “Extra 
Standard.” 

MR.  NOTT:  You  mean  that  the  expression  “tender”  should 
be  on  the  Extra  Standard  Bean? 

MR.  SINCLAIR:  I  do  not  understand  how  you  would  mark 
them  to  tell  the  difference. 

MR.  NOTT:  Would  that  be  fair  to  the  fancy  beans? 

MR.  SINCLAIR:  It  would  not,  but  still  it  would  have  to 
be  tender.  I  do  not  know  how  you  would  mark  them  to  tell  the 
difference. 

MR.  H.  A.  TITUS  (Hamburgh  Canning  Co.,  Hamburgh, 
N.  Y.):  We  designate  the  difference  between  a  standard  and 
extra  standard.  Would  that  not  apply  to  your  extra  tender, 
tender,  and  firm?  “Mellow”  does  not  really  define  the  tender¬ 
ness  or  firmness  of  the  article  and  we  classify  the  standards 
and  the  extra  standards  by  prefixing  the  word  “extra.”  Now, 
if  we  had  as  our  texture  an  “extra  tender”  and  a  “tender”  we 
would  comply  with  the  United  States  Standards. 

MR.  NOTT:  I  was  just  looking  up  to  see  what  the  answer 
of  the  subcommittee  was  on  that.  Two  of  the  gentlemen  speci¬ 
fied  Fancy  as  “tender,”  Extra  Standard  as  “mellow,”  and  Stan¬ 
dard  as  “firm.”  That  was  kind  of  early  in  the  game  and  we 
accepted  “mellow”  temporarily.  That  was  the  expression  from 
the  subcommittee  at  that  time.  Your  thought  on  that  would  be 
just  a  little  bit  contrary  to  Mr.  Free’s  idea. 

MR.  TITUS:  A  little  bit,  yes. 

MR.  NOTT:  He  thinks  that  anything  known  as  fancy  should 
be  thought  of  in  terms  of  “tender.” 

MR.  TITUS:  But  you  must  differentiate  a  little  on  those. 
MR.  NOTT:  How  do  you  feel  about  it? 

MR.  FREE:  Grade  A  means  “tender”  by  the  U.  S.  Grade 
Bureau;  Grade  B  “extra  standard,  reasonably  tender”;  Grade  C 


is  all  right,  nothing  said  about  that.  They  have  reached  the 
stage  of  maturity. 

Here  is  what  I  am  getting  at.  You  are  getting  Extra  Stan¬ 
dard  Snap  Beans,  green  or  wax.  The  Warehousing  Act  reads 
“reasonably  tender.”  Do  you  want  to  put  “reasonably  tender” 
on  the  can?  Would  any  of  us  like  “reasonably  tender”  on  our 
labels  equally  as  well  as  we  like  fair  workmanship? 

MR.  NOTT:  I  do  not  think  we  should  put  on  anything  which 
is  going  to  cast  a  shadow  on  the  fancies. 

MR.  FREE:  “Reasonably  tender”  is  going  to  cast  a  shadow 
on  your  Extra  Standard  Grade.  What  can  we  use  there  to 
express  the  tenderness  for  what  we  now  know  as  the  Extra 
Standard  Grade?  Under  the  Warehousing  Act  the  grade  says 
“reasonably  tender.”  How  can  we  express  it?  We  do  not  want 
“reasonably  tender”  on  the  label. 

MR.  NOTT:  I  wish  we  had  more  ladies  here.  I  would  like 
to  hear  from  the  ladies  on  that. 

MRS.  COUNTER:  If  there  is  someone  here  addicted  to 
cross-word  puzzles,  they  might  be  able  to  find  a  word  that  would 
not  cast  a  reflection  on  the  fancy  and  would  not  be  confused  with 
the  standard.  There  is  certainly  some  word  out  of  all  the 
synonyms  that  we  have  which  would  express  that,  and  mellow 
does  not. 

MR.  NOTT:  I  agree  with  you  on  that. 

MR.  BYRON  COLE  (Griffin  Manufacturing  Co.,  Muskogee, 
Okla.):  I  am  very  small  in  the  bean  canning  business,  but  the 
thought  has  struck  me  that  you  might  use  more  words  on  the 
descriptive  label.  We  are  doing  it  on  our  private  label.  On 
our  fancy  grade,  we  use  the  word  “stringless”;  all  fancy  beans 
are  stringless.  Your  “extra  standard”  is  a  tender  bean,  but 
once  in  a  while  you  are  going  to  get  some  strings.  I  do  not 
care  how  careful  you  are,  you  are  going  to  get  some  strings. 
Go  ahead  and  use  the  word  “tender,”  but  drop  the  word 
“stringless.” 

MR.  NOTT:  Do  you  really  think  it  would  be  fair  to  the 
fancy  bean  to  express  the  “extra  standard”  as  “tender”? 

MR.  COLE:  Yes,  I  believe  it  would  be;  it  is  a  tender  bean. 
MR.  NOTT:  Some  of  them  are. 

MR.  COLE:  I  believe  as  a  whole,  if  it  will  pass  as  an  extra 
standard,  it  will  pass  as  a  tender  bean,  but  you  know,  of  course, 
that  you  will  get  some  strings.  That  is  the  worst  thing  you 
have  in  your  bean  business  is  the  string,  and  if  you  go  past 
your  fancy,  you  are  going  to  have  some  strings.  To  your  fancy 
grade  you  can  add  the  word  “stringless”  after  your  descriptive 
labeling,  and  then  on  your  extra  standard,  I  believe,  you  can 
drop  the  word  “stringless”  and  just  label  it  as  “extra  standard 
tender  bean.”  I  believe  the  word  “tender”  is  the  best  one  you 
can  put  on  your  label.  We  have  given  it  a  good  deal  of  thought 
in  the  last  couple  of  years  and  revamped  all  of  our  labels,  and 
we  use,  especially  with  our  pea  labels,  the  word  “tender”  on 
our  fancy  grade  all  the  way  through. 

MR.  NOTT:  I  think  sometimes  you  can  take  peas  to  which 
the  word  “tender”  might  apply  in  larger  sizes,  but  which  might 
not  apply  to  the  bean. 

MRS.  COUNTER:  I  think  we  would  have  the  errors  of 
omission  as  well  as  commission  if  extra  standards  were  not 
stringless.  I  would  be  in  objection  to  that  form  applying  only 
to  the  fancy  grade. 

MR.  NOTT:  I  should  like  to  hear  what  Mr.  Gerber  has  to 
say  about  this  question  of  defining  the  texture  of  beans.  We 
have  all  agreed  pretty  much  on  the  fancy  as  being  called 
“tender,”  Mr.  Gerber;  we  have  gotten  that  far.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  we  say  “extra  tender”  or  “reasonably  tender” 
and  there  are  some  objections  to  that. 

MR.  FRANK  GERBER  (Fremont  Canning  Co.,  Fremont, 
Mich.):  I  have  been  in  here  only  a  moment  listening  to  your 
discussion,  which  has  been  proceeding  along  the  usual  lines  of 
such  discussions,  and  by  that  I  mean  to  say  you  are  talking  now 
as  canners  and  not  as  consumers.  One  of  the  most  difficult  jobs 
of  the  Labeling  Committee  was  to  keep  in  mind  constantly  a 
realization  that  they  must  use  terms  that  would  be  understood 
by  the  consumer,  terms  the  consumer  would  use  and  which 
would  convey  to  the  consumer  an  understanding  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  product. 
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Now,  you  are  speaking  here  in  terms  of  fancy  and  choice 
or  extra  standard.  That  is  the  language  you  know  and  the 
language  that  you  instinctively  use,  and  we  all  instinctively 
use,  but  1  think  you  should  make  an  effort  in  this  consideration 
to  forget  that,  because  this  problem  has  nothing  to  do  what¬ 
ever  with  your  trade  relations;  it  is  a  problem  of  stating  on 
the  label,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  what  the  consumer  would  state 
if  she  were  to  examine  the  product  and  to  tell  you  in  a  few 
words  what  she  found  in  that  can. 

Now  you  are  speaking  of  the  factor  of  tenderness.  That  is 
one  of  the  factors  which  will  require  what  we  have  termed 
objective  definition.  We  know  that  there  are  relative  degrees 
of  tenderness,  and  correct  descriptive  labeling  will  necessitate 
that  you  differentiate,  in  whatever  is  the  most  practical  way, 
between  varying  degrees  of  tenderness,  it  being  appreciated 
of  course  that  you  probably  would  not  want  to  make  more  than 
three  divisions;  possibly  only  two.  That  is  a  matter  which 
will  have  to  be  worked  out  and  discussed. 

I  take  it  that  there  is  a  general  agreement  as  to  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  the  use  of  the  word  “tender,”  but  some  objection  to 
the  use  of  the  words  “reasonably  tender.”  Because  of  what? 
It  is  because  of  the  thought  that  it  is  going  to  cast  some 
reflection  upon  a  really  tender  product?  I  do  not  think  you 
should  regard  it  in  that  light  at  all.  I  do  not  think  you  should 
regard  it  in  the  light  of  any  unfavorable  reflection,  but  rather 
as  a  statement,  as  nearly  as  you  can  make  it,  of  the  facts,  what¬ 
ever  they  are,  and  certainly  in  any  system  of  labeling  that  is  in 
the  long  interest  of  this  industry,  those  statements  must  be 
true,  they  must  be  statements  such  as  the  consumer  can  rely 
upon. 

Whether  you  want  the  gradation  as  “tender,”  “reasonably 
tender,”  or  “firm”  is  a  matter  for  very  serious  consideration. 
The  committee  has  in  mind,  of  course,  the  psychology  of  sales¬ 
manship,  the  desirability  of  making  the  most  pleasing  state¬ 
ment  that  the  facts  will  warrant,  but  it  also  has  in  mind  the 
absolute  necessity  of  a  statement  of  the  facts. 


I  should  like  to  say  just  this  much  more  in  that  connection; 
it  is  somewhat  a  repetition  of  what  1  said  yesterday:  the 
Labeling  Committee  was  confronted  with  the  problem,  and  a 
very  serious  problem,  of  making  rather  definite  recommendations 
with  respect  to  descriptive  labeling  of  a  number  of  products, 
that  to  be  done  within  a  period  of  thirty  days.  The  job  was 
done,  but  the  terms  which  were  chosen  were  the  terms  that 
suggested  themselves  and  that  met  the  approval  of  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  committee,  but  at  all  times  they  were 
regarded  at  tentative  and  illustrative,  as  terms  that  were 
chosen  to  illustrate  the  principle  of  descriptive  labeling.  But 
it  was  at  all  times  in  the  mind  of  the  committee  that  the  final 
responsibility  in  that  connection  rested  with  each  commodity 
group,  it  being  presumed,  and  rightfully,  that  they  knew  more 
about  the  characteristics  of  their  product  than  any  general 
Labeling  Committee  could  know  and  that  they  would  finally, 
after  having  carefully  considered  the  matter,  decide  upon  these 
descriptive  terms. 

1  do  not  believe  that  it  is  going  to  be  possible,  within  the 
limit  of  time  you  have  in  this  meeting,  for  you  to  make  those 
decisions,  but  I  do  believe  that  you  should  continue  just  what 
you  are  doing  here,  bringing  out  the  opinion  of  those  present 
for  the  information  of  the  committee  which  you  should  appoint 
and  to  which  you  should  delegate  authority  to  finally  make 
these  determinations,  but  bearing  in  mind  all  the  time  that 
this  is  a  progressive  movement;  having  in  mind  the  certainty 
that  on  those  matters  on  which  you  can  not  fully  agree — ^for 
in  that  matter  of  tenderness  you  may  find  that  when  the  objec¬ 
tive  determinations  are  worked  out,  whether  they  are  by  crush¬ 
ing  test  or  any  other  test — that  your  determinations  will  perhaps 
to  some  degree  have  to  conform  to  what  can  be  done  in  the  way 
of  objective  determinations. 

I  should  like  to  leave  with  you  the  thought  that  simple  as 
this  thing  is  in  principle,  and  it  is  exceedingly  simple,  the 
application  of  that  principle  to  accomplish  the  desired  purpose 
is  going  to  require  very  careful  thought  and  very  careful  study. 
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not  only  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  industry  but  you  have 
got  to  later  rely  upon  your  scientific  people  to  work  out  your 
determinations.  Even  though  we  do  not  accomplish  it  all  at  one 
time,  whatever  form  the  recommendations  take,  either  under 
the  code  or  under  legislation,  they  will  be  handled  by  regulation 
which,  if  inaccurate,  can  be  changed.  Does  that  cover  the 
ground  ? 

I  should  like  to  leave  this  though  with  you:  You  probably 
all  have  to  speak  the  language  which  you  know,  which  is  the 
language  of  the  canners,  but  so  far  as  you  can  try  to  think 
as  consumers,  because  that  is  the  problem.  (Applause.) 

MR.  NOTT:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Gerber.  Before  we  leave  this, 
we  should  like  to  have  some  more  expressions.  Texture  was 
the  toughest  one  on  the  list  to  handle,  and  if  anyone  has  any 
more  thoughts  or  suggestions  on  how  this  texture  should  be 
worked  out,  we  should  certainly  be  glad  to  have  them. 

LADY  DELEGATE:  There  is  a  difference  of  degree  of 
tenderness  between  the  fancies  and  extra  standards.  Why  could 
not  the  committee  find  some  word  that  would  fit  it?  We  fust 
do  not  happen  to  think  of  it  now,  but  I  imagine  we  could  find  a 
word  that  would  fit  the  expression  that  we  want. 

MR.  NOTT:  I  think  it  would  be  fine  if  a  woman  would  look 
up  the  word  that  would  fit.  Will  you  do  it? 

LADY  DELEGATE:  Yes. 

MR.  NOTT:  The  next  factor.  No.  5,  is  the  “Weight  in 
Pounds  and  Ounces.”  Is  there  anything  to  say  on  that?  We 
have  our  contents  which  is  required  by  law.  Do  you  have  any 
thought  on  that,  Mr.  Shriver? 

MR.  SHRIVER:  The  requirements  of  law  already  take 
care  of  the  weight. 

MR.  NOTT:  The  last  item.  No.  6,  “Seasonings.  If  beans 
are  packed  without  addition  of  either  salt  or  sugar,  a  state¬ 
ment  to  this  effect  should  be  placed  on  the  label.”  There  is 
not  much  to  discuss  about  that. 

Is  there  anything  in  this  whole  list  which  you  might  have 
thought  of  since  having  passed  on  to  the  other  items,  that  you 
want  to  bring  up  at  this  time? 

MR.  BERGMAN:  Has  anybody  thought  about  calling  this 
“choice”  as  well  as  “extra  standard”  so  far  as  the  housewife 
is  concerned?  Does  not  “choice”  to  the  housewife  mean  some¬ 
thing  more  than  “extra  standard”?  Does  it  not  put  it  in  a 
different  grade  than  standard? 

MR.  NOTT:  That  is  permissible  anyway. 

MR.  SHRIVER:  Under  the  descriptive  labeling,  your  words 
are  to  express  what  you  believe  to  be  in  the  can.  There  are 
certain  of  those  descriptions,  those  which  can  be  objectively 
defined,  that  will  have  to  be  threshed  out  through  the  Scientific 
Research  Department  in  collaboration  with  the  Government. 
Anyone  may  use  any  words  on  the  label  that  he  wants  to  as  a 
selling  attraction,  and  it  is  about  those  words  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  going  to  have  something  to  say,  and  about  which  the 
real  discussion  has  to  center. 

MR.  NOTT:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  covers  everything, 
unless  you  have  something  else  in  mind. 

CHAIRMAN  WILLSON:  There  is  no  action  that  can  be 
taken  on  this.  We  will  get  a  transcript  of  the  suggestions  that 
have  been  made.  This  will  be  turned  over  to  our  own  Labeling 
Committee  and  their  action  will  be  taken  from  that. 

Here  is  something  we  have  been  requested  by  the  Canners’ 
Conference  Committee  to  read  here  and  discuss.  (Read  Confer¬ 
ence  Committee’s  request  for  increased  label  allowance.) 

Is  there  any  discussion? 

If  not,  I  will  call  for  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee. 
MR.  THORNE:  Your  Committee  nominates  for  Chairman, 
Mr.  A.  J.  Titus,  of  the  Hamburgh  Canning  Co.,  Hamburgh, 
N.  Y.;  for  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  C.  Richenderfer,  of  the  C.  S.  Kale 
Canning  Co.,  Everson,  Washington. 

CHAIRMAN  WILLSON:  Are  there  any  other  nominations? 
The  election  of  Mr.  Titus  for  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Richenderfer 
for  Secretary,  was  unanimous. 

MR.  THORNE:  Our  recommendations  for  the  Labeling 
Committee  are  as  follows: 

Mr.  Ben  Nott,  Chairman,  W.  R.  Roach  &  Co.,  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan.  Mr.  Joseph  N.  Shriver,  Hillsboro  Queen  Ann  Corp., 


Baltimore,  Maryland.  Mr.  L.  Meulendyke,  W.  N.  Clark  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Mr.  N.  O.  Sorrensen,  Gillette  Canning  Co., 
Gillett,  Wis.  Mr.  A.  P.  Dorgan,  Dorgan-McPhillips  Packing 
Corp.,  Mobile,  Alabama. 

CHAIRMAN  WILLSON:  Those  names  are  to  be  turned  over 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Labeling  Committee  of  the  National 
Canners  Association  to  be  endorsed. 

If  there  is  no  further  business,  we  will  adjourn. 

The  rreeting  adjourned  at  11:45  o’clock. 

BEET  and  CARROT  SECTION 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  JANUARY  15,  1935 

R.  J.  E.  DeMASTER,  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin,  presiding. 
CHAIRMAN  DeMASTER:  To  get  an  expression  from 
this  group:  first  of  all,  do  we  want  to  describe  labeling?  That 
is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  industry  and  I  hardly  suppose 
there  is  any  change  in  that  sentiment. 

Is  there  anything  else  we  can  do  to  tell  the  consumers  what 
is  in  a  can  except  to  describe  the  contents  in  clear,  short  terms? 
What  is  your  reaction,  Mr.  Apple? 

H.  E.  APPLE,  JR.  (Snider  Packing  Corporation,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.):  I  don’t  think  there  is  much  to  be  said.  I  think  that 
everybody  is  familiar  with  the  situation. 

CHAIRMAN  DeMASTER:  What  could  we  add  to  our  present 
beet  label  ?  For  instance,  what  are  the  main  essentials  ?  What, 
in  your  opinion,  could  we  add? 

MR.  APPLE:  I  have  given  the  matter  very  little  thought. 
MR.  R.  J.  DICKINSON,  JR.  (Libby  Packing  Company,  Eureka, 
Ill.):  Frankly,  I  am  pinch-hitting  for  someone  else.  I  have 
to  admit  that  I  know  very  little  about  beets. 

CHAIRMAN  DeMASTER:  I  wasn’t  able  to  get  hold  of  any¬ 
one  else’s  label,  but  I  brought  along  one  of  our  own.  The 
picture,  of  course,  I  think,  tells  the  story  pretty  well.  However, 
in  my  own  opinion,  it  is  the  count  that  should  be  on  there. 

MR.  DICKINSON:  I  think  the  count  should  be  on  there.  I 
hadn’t  given  any  thought  to  the  topic  we  were  discussing  a 
minute  ago  on  the  size  of  the  sliced  beet,  and  I  don’t  know 
whether  that  is  necessary. 

I  never  knew  whether  we  had  to  describe  the  size  of  sliced 
beets  and  the  size  of  diced  bets.  You  can’t  describe  the  cut 
beets  very  well  outside,  if  they  are  cut,  or,  perhaps,  as  one 
or  two  of  the  labels  I  have  seen,  where  they  were  described 
as  quartered. 

CHAIRMAN  DeMASTER:  I  think  that  is  true. 

MR.  DICKINSON:  What  would  come  the  closer  to  describing 
the  other  than  the  word  “cut”  ?  I  think  it  should  be  described 
in  some  way,  as  the  fifteen  count,  or  the  twenty  count,  etc., 
but  I  should  think  that  would  be  sufficient. 

MR.  A.  G.  KRAEMER  (Mammoth  Spring  Canning  Company, 
Sussex,  Wisconsin):  I  believe  the  count  should  be  specified. 
There  are  different  uses  for  different  sized  beets  and  I  believe 
the  consumer  should  be  able  to  purchase  by  intelligently 
reading  the  label.  I  think  that  would  cover  it. 

CHAIRMAN  DeMASTER:  Suppose  we  stay  with  whole 
beets  for  just  a  moment.  Have  you  gentlemen  anything  to 
suggest  in  the  way  of  whole  beets?  Is  it  the  general  consensus 
of  opinion  that  the  count  should  be  on  the  labels? 

MR.  F.  A.  BUCKLIN  (Geneva  Preserving  Company,  Geneva, 
N.  Y.):  I  think  that  the  count  should  be  on. 

MR.  APPLE:  Twelve  to  seventeen. 

MR.  F.  EUGENE  FLYNN  (Edgett-Burnham  Company, 
Newark,  N.  Y.):  That  is  the  case  in  New  York  at  the  present 
time. 

MR.  FINCH:  We  have  fifty,  thirty,  twenty,  over,  fifteen 
and  ten. 

MR.  APPLE:  That  is  over  fifty  and  over  thirty? 

MR.  FINCH:  Yes. 
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CHAIRMAN  DeMASTER:  I  think  the  minimum  count  is 
pretty  generally  accepted.  I  don’t  think  we  need  to  spend 
much  time  on  that.  In  other  words,  if  you  put  the  count  on 
the  label  that  ought  to  be  sufficient.  Is  that  pretty  generally 
agreed  ? 

MR.  H.  P.  STEVENS  (American  Can  Company,  Sales  Re¬ 
search  Division,  Maywood,  Ill.);  Eight,  twelve,  twenty,  thirty 
and  forty,  I  believe  you  will  find  a  variation  in  pretty  nearly 
every  pack  except  the  twenty,  over.  All  packs  are  standardized 
on  twenty,  over,  but  beyond  that  you  find  a  variation  in  number 
and  for  that  reason  I  have  wondered  whether  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  more  than  specify  tiny,  small,  and  medium  in  those 
terms. 

CHAIRMAN  DeMASTER:  You  have  got  to  designate  where 
to  quit — with  tiny,  or  small,  or  medium. 

MR.  STEVENS:  That  would  have  to  be  defined. 

CHAIRMAN  DeMASTER;  I  think  it  would  be  well  to 
incorporate  tiny,  small,  medium  and  large  beets.  Is  that 
essential,  Mr.  Apple?  Would  you  say  that  the  terms,  tiny, 
small,  medium  and  large  should  be  incorporated? 

MR.  APPLE:  I  don’t  think  you  can  very  well  define  it  that 
way.  It  is  just  as  one  gentleman  said,  tiny  to  him  might  be 
difi'erent  than  it  is  to  someone  else. 

CHAIRMAN  DeMASTER:  I  don’t  think  there  is  any  objec¬ 
tion  to  adding  it,  is  there? 

MR.  DICKINSON:  It  would  simplify  the  regulations  we 
have  to  operate  on  if  tiny,  medium  and  small  were  used,  and  if 
we  designate  thirty  as  the  limit  of  small  and  twenty  as  the 
limit  of  medium. 

CHAIRMAN  DeMASTER;  When  you  do  that  you  must,  of 
course,  limit  the  size  of  the  tiny  or  small  beets  as  to  diameter. 

MR.  FLYNN;  To  get  that  over  to  the  housewife  you  would 
have  to  come  out  with  a  big  advertising  campaign  W  educa¬ 
tional  purposes.  I  don’t  think  that  is  necessary. 

MR.  JOHN  KRAEMER:  I  believe  we  ought  to  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  count,  just  as  the  gentleman  said  here,  for  what 
constitutes  a  tiny  to  one  is  not  a  tiny  beet  to  another. 

CHAIRMAN  DeMASTER:  Then  you  don’t  think  we  ought 
to  designate  the  beets  as  tiny,  small,  medium  and  large? 

MR.  JOHN  KRAEMER:  You  have  a  small  beet  if  it  is  a  ten. 
Of  course  the  smaller  the  beet  the  higher  the  count. 

CHAIRMAN  DeMASTER:  Mr.  Thorne,  we  just  started  this 
discussion  before  you  came  in. 

Mr.  Thorne  is  supposed  to  represent  the  General  Labeling 
Committee  and  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  him  at  this  time. 

MR.  ROBERT  S.  THORNE  (of  Geneva,  N.  Y.) :  I  don’t 
believe  it  is  necessary  to  go  into  details  on  this  label  question. 
There  has  been  so  much  said  about  it  here,  and  so  far  as  I 
know  the  sentiment  is  pretty  strongly  for  the  descriptive  label. 

I  think,  perhaps,  that  it  could  be  applied  to  other  lines  as 
well  as  to  beets.  I  think  it  could  be  applied  to  any  of  the 
other  crops. 

I  was  going  to  say  that  the  best  thing  that  I  have  seen 
or  heard  is  this  address  of  Judge  Covington  that  was  made 
yesterday. 

We  discussed  this  subject  somewhat  before  you  came  in, 
Mr.  Thorne.  If  there  is  no  further  discussion,  the  National 
Canners  have  outlined  a  proposal  here  for  descriptive  labeling 
of  red  beets  which  is  based  on  work  that  your  committee  has 
done  during  the  year.  I  mean  by  committee,  the  general 
Labeling  Committee. 

We  were  discussing  whole  beets,  as  some  of  you  came  in. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  count  only  was  sufficient  on 
the  label.  Now  we  have  apparently  decided  for  not  only  a 
count,  but  for  the  descriptive  labeling  of  “tiny”,  “small”, 
“medium”,  “medium  large”  and  “large”. 

Mr.  APPLE:  Was  there  any  reference  to  colors? 
CHAIRMAN  DeMASTER:  Color,  of  course,  should  be  de¬ 
scribed,  although  they  have  no  reference  to  color  in  this  setup. 
I  think  that  Mr.  Holt,  of  Eugene,  Oregon,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  bright  or  dark  red  color  might  be  used  in  the  description. 

Thinking  of  the  whole  beets  first,  Mr.  Opitz,  can  we  describe 
them  by  count  only — ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  or  whatever  it  may  be  ? 


Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Company  Booth  and 
those  in  attendance 

Left  to  right: — Seated.  W.  M.  Jones,  K.  D.  Rose,  O.  J.  Sawin. 

Standing,  T.  T.  Hopkins,  Geo.  Sawin,  Bert  Wilson  and  John  Sawin. 

MR.  WILLIAM  OPITZ  (Elkhorn  Canning  Company,  Elkhorn, 
Wis.):  I  feel  that  some  reference  should  be  made  to  color. 

CHAIRMAN  DeMASTER:  I  feel,  too,  that  color  should  be 
considered.  But  I  would  like  to  hear  in  regard  to  this  other 
matter. 

MR.  OPITZ:  I  think  that  count  covers  it  all  right. 

CHAIRMAN  DeMASTER:  Mr.  Canaday,  can  you  give  us 
some  expression  of  your  opinion?  Will  the  count  only  be 
satisfactory  to  the  consumer? 

MR.  M.  S.  CANADAY  (Reid,  Murdoch  &  Co.,  Rochester, 
Minn.):  I  feel  that  it  would  be.  That  seems  to  be  the  general 
designation  over  the  country. 

CHAIRMAN  DeMASTER:  All  right,  to  get  this  thing  down 
to  where  w’e  want  it,  how  many  think  that  count  only  will  be 
satisfactory  to  the  consumer?  (Twelve  raised  their  hands.) 

How  many  think  we  should  add  the  words,  tiny,  small,  medium, 
medium  large  and  large?  (Unanimous  showing  of  hands.) 

Now  as  to  the  matter  of  cut  beets,  is  there  anything  to  show 
how  they  are  cut?  Someone  suggested  in  a  letter  to  me  that 
we  might  use  the  word  “quartered”  where  they  are  just 
quartered;  that  is,  where  the  beet  is  cut  into  four  pieces. 

MR.  THORNE:  Why  wouldn’t  the  difference  in  the  cut  beets 
be  covered  by  the  difference  in  workmanship? 

CHAIRMAN  DeMASTER:  Is  it  generally  conceded  that  it 
would  be  covered  by  the  term  “workmanship”? 

MR.  OPITZ:  I  think  “preparation”  is  a  better  term  than 
“workmanship”.  “Workmanship”  to  me  means  a  saw  and 
hammer  and  chisel. 

CHAIRMAN  DeMASTER:  I  have  heard  some  real  criticism 
of  the  word  “workmanship”,  as  far  as  canned  foods  are  con¬ 
cerned.  How  would  it  be  to  use  the  word  “preparation”? 

MR.  OPITZ:  How  would  you  use  it?  Would  you  use  it 
to  designate  “good”  or  “fair”?  I  have  always  felt  it  unneces¬ 
sary  to  use  any  expression  at  all. 

CHAIRMAN  DeMASTER:  Will  the  words  “cut  beets”  be 
satisfactory,  or  shall  we  add  something  to  that?  How  many 
think  we  should?  How  many  think  the  words  “cut  beets”  are 
satisfactory  ? 

MR.  THORNE:  I  think  you  have  to  say  something  some¬ 
where  to  show  the  difference  between  “carefully”  and  “well  cut” 
and  those  that  are  not  so  carefully  or  well  cut.  It  is  all  right 
to  say  “preparation”  or  “workmanship”,  but  there  certainly  is 
a  difference  in  cut  beets  that  you  have  got  to  tell  somehow  on 
that  label. 
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CHAIRMAN  DeM ASTER:  Let  us  get  this  matter  of  “cut 
beets”  settled  first.  How  many  think  that  the  words  “cut  beets 
only”  are  enough  to  describe  the  beets  cut  up  in  a  can? 

MR.  DICKINSON:  You  are  expressing  no  difference  between 
diced  and  cut  beets.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Thorne  that  there  should 
be  something  on  the  label  to  tell  what  is  in  the  can. 

CHAIRMAN  DeM  ASTER:  How  many  think  that  we  should 
add  some  description  to  “cut  beets”? 

MR.  THORNE:  Just  a  question:  if  it  is,  as  you  said  in 
answer  to  this  other  question,  true  that  it  is  sufficient  to  show 
the  difference  between  diced  and  sliced  beets,  you  don’t  need 
anything,  but  if  you  are  going  to  tell  the  consumer  what  kind 
of  cut  beets  there  are  in  a  can,  you  have  got  to  give  some 
other  description. 

MR.  BEDFORD  L.  SEABROOK  (Deerfield  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Bridgeport,  N.  J.):  How  about  “fancy”? 

MR.  THORNE:  The  word  “fancy”  is  not  supposed  to  be 
used  because  it  is  a  combination  of  a  number  of  qualities. 

MR.  FINCH:  How  about  the  number  of  cuts  to  a  can? 

MR.  DICKINSON:  The  same  thing  is  true,  Mr.  Thorne,  of 
whole  beets,  diced  or  sliced.  There  will  be  good  or  poor  work¬ 
manship.  Those  terms  must  be  described  to  do  a  good  job. 

MR.  THORNE:  I  think  so. 

CHAIRMAN  DeM  ASTER:  Could  you  say  “quarter  cut”, 
“eighth  cut”,  and  above  eighths,  if  you  don’t  want  to  describe 
the  number  of  pieces,  say  “carefully  cut”?  If  a  man  put 
almost  anything  in  a  can,  he  couldn’t  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination  say,  “carefully  cut”. 

MR.  THORNE:  Are  they  exactly  cut  into  eighths,  or 
quarters  ? 

CHAIRMAN  DeM  ASTER:  Your  idea  then,  is  to  write  a 
set  of  rules  or  legal  terms  that  are  properly  descriptive  of  the 
word  “cut”? 

MR.  THORNE:  That  would  be  all  right.  The  difference  is 
that  cut  beet  would  be  in  the  way  it  is  cut,  in  the  workmanship, 
in  the  color,  and  in  other  aspects  that  are  peculiar  to  the  beet. 

MR.  JOHN  KRAEMER:  I  think  what  Mr.  Dickinson  said  a 
few  minutes  ago  about  “style  of  pack”  is  well  taken. 

MR.  DICKINSON:  Otherwise,  we  are  going  to  meet  this 
same  problem  on  diced  and  sliced  and  cut  pieces  many  times. 

CHAIRMAN  DeMASTER:  Perhaps  now  we  ought  to  stay 
with  the  description  of  terms  on  the  label.  Then  I  suppose  the 
committee  that  will  finally  have  to  draft  these  descriptions  will 
have  to  write  a  set  of  terms  that  would  properly  describe  these 
terms  on  the  label. 

MR.  STEVENS:  I  should  think  there  should  be  something 
to  define  the  size  of  the  slice  because  where  one  consumer  might 
want  a  small  slice,  another  might  like  a  large  slice  for  certain 
purposes,  and  she  would  want  to  know  beforehand  what  she 
was  getting. 

CHAIRMAN  DeMASTER:  Mr.  Canaday,  can  you  give  us 
any  expression?  Would  it  be  fair  to  say  “sliced  beets  not  over 
two  inches  and  a  half?”  What  do  you  think  about  that? 

MR.  CANADAY:  It  doesn’t  seem  to  me  that  you  could  go 
into  that  much  detail.  It  was  brought  out  in  the  meeting 
yesterday  that  you  are  going  to  complicate  things.  We  will 
have  too  many  labels  if  we  go  too  much  into  detail  of  that 
type,  it  seems  to  me.  There  will  have  to  be  a  great  deal  of 
simplification  in  order  to  avoid  carrying  such  a  large  variety 
of  labels. 

MR.  CHITTENDEN:  Of  course  that  could  be  determined  in 
a  general  way  and  then  there  could  be  a  definition  of  what 
constitutes  “fancy  sliced  beets”. 

MR.  THORNE:  You  are  going  to  keep  away  from  that 
entirely.  You  are  not  going  to  have  any  such  terms.  If  you 
use  “fancy”  you  have  got  to  collect  everything  together  and 
they  have  all  got  to  equal  up  to  a  certain  number  to  make 
“fancy”. 

That  is  what  you  are  going  to  keep  away  from  entirely. 
You  are  going  to  describe  these,  whatever  they  are,  but  you 
are  not  going  to  select  all  of  these  different  qualities  together 
and  call  them  “fancy”,  “choice”,  or  “standard”  or  any  whatever, 
because  if  you  do  that  it  becomes  a  law. 


Don’t  you  see  that  if  you  have  descriptive  terms  like  that, 
they  are  going  to  be  enforced  by  the  United  States  Government; 
then  you  have  got  to  have  a  certain  value  for  all  those  qualifi¬ 
cations  or  characteristics  that  go  into  the  make-up  of  such.  But 
if  you  just  describe  what  is  in  the  can  and  tell  the  truth  that 
is  all  there  is  to  it. 

MR.  THORNE:  Are  chips  from  diced  or  sliced  beets  canned 
at  all?  I  have  never  known  of  it. 

CHAIRMAN  DeMASTER:  Yes,  we  have  canned  some.  We 
had  some  diced  beets  on  which  we  used  a  still  larger  screen  in 
order  to  get  a  very  clean,  diced  beet,  and  those  chipped  dices 
that  came  through  we  felt  were  too  good  to  throw  away.  We 
would  describe  them  as  “chipped  diced  beets.”  It  may  not  be 
the  correct  term. 

MR.  FINCH:  “Imperfect  slice”  is  more  descriptive  than 
“chipped  slice”. 

CHAIRMAN  DeMASTER:  Is  it  possible,  then,  to  leave  the 
subject  of  “chips”?  Can  we  allow  them  to  fall  into  one  class 
as  “chips”  and  then  if  you  wish  you  may  describe  them  further 
as  you  desire? 

MR.  CHITTENDEN:  I  think. that  is  proper. 

CHAIRMAN  DeMASTER:  Does  someone  care  to  make  that 
in  the  form  of  a  suggestion  so  that  we  can  incorporate  it  in 
these  proposed  forms  or  terms?  Remember  that  we  have  to 
get  a  committee  out  of  this  group.  I  think  that  whoever  is 
going  to  do  that  work  will  welcome  a  few  suggestions  along 
that  line.  That  is  the  way  this  thing  will  have  to  work  out, 
isn’t  it,  Mr.  Thome?  The  new  officers  of  this  group  together 
with  the  labeling  committee  will  have  to  work  this  thing  out 
and  within  a  reasonable  time. 

Will  someone  make  those  suggestions  as  to  what  you  wish 
to  do  with  the  term  “chips”? 

MR.  OPITZ:  I  would  suggest  that  the  arrangement  be  “beet 
chips”. 

CHAIRMAN  DeMASTER:  And  we  include  in  that  every¬ 
thing  that  looks  like  chips.  Now  do  we  want  a  description  for 
the  broken  slices  and  butts  and  ends? 

MR.  CHITTENDEN :  I  think  that  term  should  be  worked  out. 
CHAIRMAN  DeMASTER:  Do  you  think  we  should  have 
two  terms  for  the  so-called  “chips”?  Let  us  have  several  of 
them.  The  committee  will  finally  have  to  choose  what  they 
think  is  best. 

MR.  JOHN  KRAEMER:  That  word  “irregular”  might  be  a 
little  more  descriptive. 

MR.  ARTHUR  G.  KRAEMER  (Mammoth  Spring  Canning  Co., 
Sussex,  Wis.):  “Irregular  slice”;  or  “imperfect  and  irregular 
slice”. 

CHAIRMAN  DeMASTER:  Are  there  any  other  suggestions? 
I  notice  that  the  pineapple  people  use  the  word  “broken  slices”, 
but  that  would  hardly  do  for  these  beets  because  that  is  covered 
either  by  “imperfect”  or  “irregular”.  All  right,  let  us  have 
it  that  way. 

MR.  THORNE:  Are  you  going  to  use  both  or  give  a  choice? 
CHAIRMAN  DeMASTER:  I  think  so,  Mr.  Thome.  I  think 
there  should  be  a  choice. 

Now  we  come  to  section  two  of  this  thing.  It  seems  that 
many  members  feel  that  the  words  “small”,  “tiny”,  “medium”, 
“medium  large”  and  “large”  could  very  well  be  used,  but  this 
group,  I  think,  is  quite  representative  and  it  can  decide  now 
whether  it  thinks  we  ought  to  use  them  at  all. 

MISS  HUXLEY:  Wouldn’t  those  be  fine  and  easily  descrip¬ 
tive  terms  if  each  one  of  them  applied  to  a  maximum  diameter? 
I  think  that  would  be  the  best  criterion  on  the  label. 

CHAIRMAN  DeMASTER:  I  have  a  letter  from  someone 
which  gives  a  good  suggestion  that  all  forty  or  fifty,  over, 
beets  be  designated  as  “tiny”;  twenty  and  thirty,  over,  as 
“small”;  ten  to  twenty,  as  “medium”,  and  ten,  over,  as  a 
“large”  beet.  That  is  just  a  tentative  suggestion. 

MR.  FINCH:  That  is  a  number  two  can? 

MR.  THORNE:  Wouldn’t  that  have  to  be  by  measurement? 
MR.  DICKINSON:  Then  small  beets  would  be  small  beets 
regardless  of  container. 

As  I  understand  it,  what  we  want  to  say  today  is  that  any¬ 
thing  under  an  inch  and  an  eighth  is  a  “tiny”  beet  and  so  on. 
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MR.  DICKINSON:  Don’t  you  think  that  all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  suggest  that  grade  should  be  made  by  measurement  and 
leave  it  to  the  committee  for  the  definition? 

CHAIRMAN  DeM ASTER:  I  think  so.  Is  there  any  further 
thought  or  comment  on  that  matter? 

Mr.  Dickinson  suggests  that  the  beets  be  designated  by  size 
and  that  the  definition  be  left  to  the  committee  as  to  where  to 
draw  the  line. 

All  right,  that  settles  five  items  very  clearly. 

Now  we  come  to  the  matter  of  seasoning.  It  is  now  suggested 
that  the  label  say  “no  salt  added”  or  “no  sugar  added.” 

MR.  DICKINSON:  I  noticed  on  the  design  in  yesterday’s 
meeting  that  they  used  just  the  word  “seasoned”.  Will  that 
be  acceptable  or  will  it  not?  If  it  is,  I  would  say  that  would 
be  sufficient. 

MISS  HUXLEY :  I  think  we  should  tell  the  consumer 
definitely  whether  the  beets  are  seasoned  with  salt  or  sugar. 
In  the  past  we  have  had  inquiries  from  people  suffering  from 
diabetes,  wanting  to  know  if  our  product  was  put  up  with  cane 
sugar.  That  is  something  they  wanted  to  know  or  they  wouldn’t 
have  written. 

CHAIRMAN  DeMASTER:  Is  there  any  further  comment? 
We  have  two  ideas  expressed.  One  is  that  seasoning  only  will 
take  care  of  it  and  the  other  that  the  seasoning  should  be 
mentioned. 

In  the  light  of  Miss  Huxley’s  statement,  do  you  think  it  better 
to  mention  the  seasoning? 

MR.  JOHN  KRAEMER:  A  gentleman  who  uses  vinegar 
would  like  to  know  if  they  should  be  classified  as  pickles  or 
other  terminology  to  distinguish  from  other  beets  not  so  packed  ? 

MR.  APPLE:  I  don’t  think  there  is  enough  added  to  put  it 
in  the  class  of  pickles.  A  very  slight  amount  of  vinegar  is 
used. 

MR.  DICKINSON:  Another  question  has  come  up.  Suppose 
a  housewife  saw  the  word  “seasoning”  on  the  label  and  bought 
that  can.  Perhaps  it  might  be  spiced,  or  something  that  she 
did  not  have  in  mind  when  she  bought  it. 

I  think  we  are  going  to  have  a  lot  of  things  on  the  labels  and 
they  are  not  going  to  look  like  our  old  labels.  The  fewer  words 
we  could  get  on  the  better  it  suited  my  ideas. 

Perhaps  now,  I  am  willing  to  change  my  recommendation  to 
“salt”  or  “sugar  added.” 

CHAIRMAN  DeMASTER:  I  think  a  tiny  beet  should  be  a 
tiny  beet  whether  it  is  in  a  number  two  can  or  in  another  size 
can. 

MR.  DICKINSON:  I  think  we  would  be  helping  the  house¬ 
wife  a  lot  if  we  just  forgot  the  count.  Of  course,  it  is  going 
to  be  a  change  to  anyone  who  ever  packed  beets.  I  think  it 
will  help  the  consumer. 

MR.  A.  G.  KRAEMER:  Do  I  understand  it  correctly  that 
you  are  going  to  use  size  instead  of  count? 

CHAIRMAN  DeMASTER:  We  are  going  to  use  the  designa¬ 
tion  of  “tiny”,  “small”,  etc.  However,  we  are  still  on  record 
as  favoring  the  count. 

MR.  A.  G.  KRAEMER:  You  are  eliminating  that  and  putting 
in  size  by  measurement? 

CHAIRMAN  DeMASTER:  A  good  many  of  the  buyers  are 
using  the  designations  of  “small  whole  beets”  or  “tiny  whole 
beets”  are  they  not?  I  have  seen  very  few  labels  that  con¬ 
tained  the  actual  count. 

I  think  the  suggestion  here  is  much  more  practical  from  the 
buyer’s  point  of  view,  is  it  not?  Is  there  anything  else  to  be 
added,  or  do  you  think  those  designations  tell  the  story?  I 
think  they  do. 

Carrots 

CHAIRMAN  DeMASTER:  Now,  this  is  supposed  to  be  a 
meeting  about  carrots,  also.  Will  these  same  terms  apply  to 
carrots?  Anyone  who  packs  a  lot  of  carrots  will  be  interested 
in  it.  I  rather  think  it  will  apply,  but  any  expression  of  thought 
at  this  time  will  be  appreciated. 

MR.  APPLE:  There  are  two  sizes  of  dices  that  have  come 
into  quite  a  usage  on  carrots.  This  large  dice  has  come  into 
the  market  in  the  last  year  or  so. 


CHAIRMAN  DeMASTER:  In  the  regulations  then,  you  want 
to  describe  the  size  of  dice,  and  if  there  are  others  than  that, 
they  will  have  to  be  so  specified. 

Now,  who  is  going  to  do  this  job?  The  first  thing  in  order 
will  be  the  nominations  for  this  section.  Usually  a  Chairman 
and  Secretary  of  this  group  have  been  appointed.  I  have  been 
glad  to  do  what  I  could  to  help  this  thing  along.  Mr.  Finch  is 
the  secretary  of  this  group  at  the  present  time. 

We  will  need  a  chairman  and  a  secretary  of  this  group,  and  a 
committee  to  work  out  these  different  propositions.  I  under¬ 
stand  they  will  get  all  the  help  they  will  need  from  the 
National  Canners  Association  laboratory,  but  we  must  have 
somebody  to  carry  this  to  a  conclusion. 

MR.  THORNE:  I  propose  that  Mr.  Finch  be  elected  chairman. 
MR.  APPLE:  I  second  the  nomination  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Finch 
(Edgett-Burnham  Co.,  Newark,  N.  Y.)  for  chairman. 
CHAIRMAN  DeMASTER:  Are  there  any  other  nominations? 
There  being  no  further  nominations,  Mr.  Finch  was  elected  by 
a  unanimous  vote. 

CHAIRMAN  DeMASTER:  Mr.  Finch  is  going  to  need  a  good 
secretary,  and  nominations  are  now  in  order  for  secretary  of 
this  group. 

MR.  JOHN  KRAEMER:  I  would  like  to  nominate  Mr.  R.  ,1. 
Dickinson,  Jr.,  Eureka,  Ill. 

MR.  THORNE:  I  second  the  nomination. 

There  being  no  further  nominations,  Mr.  Dickinson  was  elected 
by  a  unanimous  vote  for  the  office  of  secretary  of  the  Beet 
and  Carrot  Section. 

CHAIRMAN  DeMASTER:  How  many  members  do  we  want 
to  carry  out  these  proposals  in  connection  with  the  other 
groups?  Should  it  be  three,  five,  or  seven,  in  addition  to  tlie 
chairman  and  secretary?  Suggestions  will  be  appreciated. 

MR.  JOHN  KRAEMER:  I  think  that  if  we  have  five  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  officers  there  will  be  enough  flexibility. 

CHAIRMAN  DeMASTER:  Are  there  any  other  suggestions? 
MR.  OPITZ:  I  think  that  three  will  be  enough  for  such  a 
committee  in  addition  to  the  two  officers. 

CHAIRMAN  DeMASTER:  It  is  suggested  that  we  appoint 
three  members  from  this  group  to  carry  out  these  matters.  1 
will  ask  Mr.  Thorne,  Mr.  John  Kraemer  and  Mr.  Canaday  to  get 
together  with  Mr.  Finch  and  nominate  three  members  who  it 
is  felt  will  have  a  real  interest  and  who  will  be  able  to  work. 

It  might  interest  the  rest  of  you  gentlemen  to  know  that 
Mr.  Carlos  Campbell  just  brought  in  figures  for  the  1935  pack 
a  few  moments  ago.  These  figures  show  a  pack  of  1,800,000 
cases  for  1934.  He  said  they  are  not  quite  completed  but  that 
he  thinks  they  represent  the  pack  for  1934.  The  exact  figures 
are  1,801,764  cases.  These  figures  are  given  in  actual  cases. 

Is  there  anything  further  to  come  before  this  group  at  the 
present  time? 

MR.  OPITZ:  That  is  the  second  largest  pack  in  history. 
CHAIRMAN  DeMASTER:  The  pack  in  1929  was  tvvo  million 
cases  and  in  1930  it  was  three  million  cases.  In  standard  cases 
the  last  year’s  pack  was  about  the  same  as  1929. 

With  consumers  knowing  a  little  more  about  beets  and  beets 
becoming  a  little  more  popular,  we  hope,  I  am  wondering  if 
the  present  softness  of  prices  is  warranted.  I  don’t  think  that 
we,  as  a  group,  should  try  to  crowd  the  pack  onto  the  market. 
MR.  OPITZ:  How  about  the  holdings  in  Wisconsin? 
CHAIRMAN  DeMASTER:  The  last  figures  of  seventeen 
packers  show  one  hundred  fifty  thousand  cases  reported. 
Roughly,  about  half  of  the  packers  reported.  Suppose  you  put 
the  others  on  the  same  basis  and  we  have  only  twice  that. 

I  don’t  know  what  the  stocks  are  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Can  anyone  speak  for  New  York?  Are  these  prices  war¬ 
ranted?  We  are  just  going  into  the  beet  season  and  it  doesn’t 
seem  necessary  to  me  for  us  to  give  them  away. 

MR.  THORNE:  Don’t  you  think  that  whole  beets,  particu¬ 
larly  in  small  cans,  are  very  scarce?  My  impression  is  that 
the  unsold  stocks  in  New  York  State  are  not  heavy. 

CHAIRMAN  DeMASTER:  We  will  now  have  the  report  of 
the  nominating  committee. 

MR.  THORNE:  The  committee  is  pleased  to  report  Mr.  De- 
Master,  of  Wisconsin;  Mr.  Holt,  of  Oregon;  and  Mr.  Apple,  of 
Snider  Packing  Corporation,  New  York. 
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MR.  OPITZ:  I  second  the  nominations. 

CHAIRMAN  DeMASTER:  Are  there  any  other  nominations? 
There  being  no  further  nominations,  a  vote  was  taken  and 
Messrs.  DeMaster,  Holt,  and  Apple,  were  declared  unanimously 
elected  as  members  of  the  committee. 

MR.  A.  G.  KRAEMER:  Was  the  matter  of  color  discussed 
before  I  came  in? 

CHAIRMAN  DeM ASTER:  The  matter  of  color  should  be 
discussed.  It  is  not,  however,  in  the  printed  pi-oposals.  Is  there 
anything  you  wish  to  say  in  reference  to  color? 

MR.  A.  G.  KRAEMER:  Wouldn’t  it  be  a  good  idea  to  take 
this  home  and  think  it  over  and  then  get  in  touch  with  the 
committee?  Where  shall  we  address  our  letters  to  the 
committee  ? 

CHAIRMAN  DeMASTER:  I  think  that  the  proper  channel 
for  that  would  be  your  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  the  Beet 
Section,  who  will  undoubtedly  have  to  work  very  closely  with 
this  labeling  committee.  Any  of  the  committee  members  will 
be  glad  to  have  suggestions.  Probably  it  would  be  best  to 
address  letters  through  the  Secretary’s  office  of  the  section. 

MR.  JOHN  KRAEMER:  Owing  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
coming  to  the  jumping  off  place  as  far  as  consumption  of 
canned  beets  is  concerned,  we  should  make  a  real  effort  to  hold 
the  pack  within  normal  limits.  We  are  packing  up  to  normal 
demands  now.  We  should  hold  to  that  next  year  or  we  will  find 
ourselves  in  the  same  situation  we  were  three  years  ago. 

Our  production  this  year  is  about  all  we  should  try  to  handle. 
Ten  per  cent  over  that  is  going  to  mean  a  sour  market  a  year 
from  now. 

There  is  an  unbalanced  supply  now.  Of  course,  you  can 
control  your  output  considerably,  too,  by  packing  more  small 
beets. 

CHAIRMAN  DeM  ASTER:  Are  there  many  beets  packed  in 
glass.  Mr.  Apple? 

MR.  APPLE:  We  pack  quite  a  few  glass  beets.  They  are 
nearly  all  whole  and  sliced.  I  couldn’t  tell  you  offhand  exactly 
what  the  percentage  is.  I  don’t  know  of  anyone  else  in  the 
state  that  packs  very  many  of  them. 

MR.  THORNE:  I  move  that  we  adjourn. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  12:00  o’clock. 

PIMIENTO  SECTION 

TUESDAY  NOON,  JANUARY  15,  1935 

“THE  PIMIENTO  CANNERS  GROUP  met  at  lunch  in  Dining 
I  Room  No.  3  and  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Walter 
L.  Graefe. 

The  Association  as  yet  has  not  seen  fit  to  take  advantage  of 
the  statistical  department  of  the  National  Canners  Association, 
and  Mr.  Carlos  Campbell  was  invited  to  the  meeting  to  tell  in 
detail  the  advantages  of  having  statistical  information  on  the 
pimiento  packing  industry  in  the  United  States.  No  definite 
action  was  taken,  but  favorable  comment  was  expressed  after 
talking  with  Mr.  Campbell. 

The  meeting  immediately  turned  into  a  discussion  of  the 
question  of  descriptive  labeling  as  applied  to  pimientos.  It 
was  decided  that  in  an  effort  to  meet  this  problem,  on  the  con¬ 
sumers’  sizes  of  cans  the  words  “whole  red  pimientos”  would 
serve  as  the  proper  wording  to  inform  the  consumer  what  could 
be  expected  from  this  size  of  can.  A  discussion  was  held  as 
to  the  advisability  of  also  putting  the  words  “packed  without 
adding  liquid  or  preservative.”  This  was  afterwards  dropped. 
For  the  pieces  which  are  packed  for  the  manufacturing  trade, 
which  trade  serves  as  an  outlet  for  the  broken  pimientos,  the 
wording  “red  pimiento  pieces”  was  decided  upon. 

Summing  up  this  informative  labeling  proposition  as  applied 
to  pimientos,  it  would  resolve  itself  into  two  items:  First, 
“whole  red  pimientos”  for  the  size  of  cans  which  go  to  the 
housewife;  and,  second,  “red  pimiento  pieces”  for  the  broken 
pimientos  for  the  manufacturing  trade. 

It  was  decided  that  another  meeting  was  necessary  in  March 
to  be  held  in  Macon,  Georgia.  Meeting  adjourned. 
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PEA  SECTION 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  JANUARY  16,  1935 

Mr.  C.  O.  Davidson,  Horicon,  Wisconsin,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  DAVIDSON:  The  primary  purpose  of 
this  meeting  is  that  of  considering  and  setting  up  the  proper 
machinery,  as  I  understand  it,  to  go  through  with  the  matter 
of  descriptive  labeling  on  canned  foods.  That  part  of  the 
discussion  will  be  covered  and  carried  on  by  members  of  our 
Association,  who  have  done  weeks  and  weeks  of  hard  work 
along  that  line  and  can  best  explain  to  you  what  is  recommended. 

Your  Chairman  attended  a  meeting  on  Monday,  at  which 
time  a  representative  of  the  Labeling  Committee  gave  us  a 
rather  definite  idea  of  what  these  Sectional  meetings  could  do, 
or  I  might  say,  should  do  along  the  line  of  furthering  the  work 
that  has  been  done  by  the  General  Committee  on  Labeling.  He 
definitely  left  the  impression  in  my  mind  at  least  that  the 
National  Committee  had  played  out  its  hand,  that  the  job  now 
was  to  be  left  in  the  laps  of  the  various  commodity  sections  to 
work  out  their  own  salvation. 

Before  introducing  the  gentleman  whom  we  have  here  today 
to  give  us  a  broader  vision  of  what  we  have  facing  us,  I  should 
like  to  appoint  a  Committee  on  Nominations  to  elect  a  new 
Chairman  and  Secretary  of  this  Section  for  the  ensuing  year. 
On  that  Committee,  I  request  that  Mr.  John  E.  DeMasters, 
Wisconsin;  Mr.  Stewart  K.  Farrar,  New  York,  and  Mr.  Roscoe 
Wheatley,  Maryland,  serve  as  members  of  that  Committee. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  with  us  this  morning  two  gentlemen 
who  have  done  a  great  deal  of  hard  work,  who  have  given  of 
their  time  and  spent  many,  many  hours  away  from  home  on  the 
railroads,  working  for  us,  to  try  to  work  out  our  difficulties. 
I  am  going  to  call  first  upon  Mr.  H.  L.  Cannon,  who  will  tell 
us  something  about  the  suggestions  along  the  lines  of  descrip¬ 
tive  labeling.  He  will  be  followed  by  Mr.  Fred  Stare,  both 
speaking  on  the  same  subject. 

MR.  H.  L.  CANNON  (Bridgeville,  Delaware) :  The  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  in  accepting  the  Canners’  Code  of 
Fair  Competition,  issued  an  executive  order  as  follows: 

“The  industry  shall  designate  a  committee,  whose  membership 
shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Administrator,  and  who 
shall  cooperate  with  the  Administrator  in  the  formulation  of 
standards  of  quality  for  products  of  the  industry,  and  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  Administrator  within  ninety  days,  for 
the  inclusion  in  said  code  of  provisions  with  respect  to  such 
standard  and  labeling  requirements.” 

In  this  same  hotel,  there  met  representatives  of  the  entire 
industry,  not  only  of  the  National  Canners  Association,  but  the 
entire  industry.  At  that  time  there  was  appointed  a  committee 
to  select  this  very  important  labeling  committee.  Knowing 
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about  the  committee,  as  I  do,  I  can  say  that  there  has  never 
been  a  more  comprehensive  or  more  intelligent  committee 
appointed  for  any  work  before  in  the  history  of  the  industry. 
It  included  twelve  members  of  the  industry  representing  all 
sizes  of  organizations,  representing  advertisers  and  non¬ 
advertisers,  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association  and 
non-members,  and  covered  the  country  geographically  as 
thoroughly  as  a  committee  of  that  size  could. 

This  Committee  met  numerous  times  and  works  very  hard  in 
trying  to  arrive  at  the  most  enforceable,  most  informative  way 
that  labels  could  be  made  to  give  to  the  consumer  the  informa¬ 
tion  most  needed. 

I  think  the  preponderance  of  opinion  is  so  strong  that  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  discuss  the  two  suggested  methods  of  grade 
labeling  and  descriptive  labeling.  The  evidence  is  so  strong 
for  descriptive  labeling  that  I  think  we  can  go  from  here  with 
a  discussion  of  the  methods  to  be  used  rather  than  the  mechanics 
of  carrying  out  descriptive  labeling. 

MR.  FRED  STARE  (Wisconsin) :  If  the  people  in  this 
room  were  to  witness  an  accident  at  this  moment,  and  were  to 
attempt  to  write  it  up,  the  articles  might  all  be  good  they 
might  all  be  sincere  in  the  effort  to  describe  what  was  seen,  but 
no  two  of  those  articles  would  be  alike.  If  each  of  you  were 
asked  to  define  a  word,  you  might  have  a  clear  conception  of 
what  that  word  meant  to  you,  but  you  would  not  phrase  it  in 
the  same  language.  I  mention  these  little  illustrations  to  show 
that  no  matter  what  is  done  by  a  committee  made  up  of  who¬ 
ever  it  may  be,  it  will  represent  the  ideas  of  the  individuals  on 
that  committee,  because  it  is  a  composite  idea. 

Now,  let  us  examine  a  can  of  peas  and  try  to  develop  the 
thought  which  we  should  try  to  get  to  the  consumer  of  those 
peas.  First  of  all,  while  there  are  many,  many  varieties  of  peas, 
they  can  be  roughly  divided  into  two  general  classifications, 
the  early  varieties  and  the  later  or  sweet  varieties.  Therefore, 
in  answering  that  questionnaire,  most  Wisconsin  people  de¬ 
scribed  them  as  early  varieties  or  sweet  varieties.  But  from 
New  York  State,  the  questionnaire  did  not  develop  quite  along 
that  same  line,  because  of  the  fact  that  many  New  York  canners 
do  not  use  the  smooth-skin  early  variety,  for  instance,  the 
Alaska.  Their  early  pea  is  a  Surprise,  perhaps,  which  is  one  of 
the  sweet  varieties. 

So  the  terminology  used  in  Wisconsin  did  not  quite  fit  in  with 
New  York  State.  Therefore,  there  had  to  be  some  sort  of  a 
compromise  in  bringing  these  ideas  together. 

I  know  that  numerical  expression  of  size  means  nothing  to 
the  consumer.  In  addition,  I  have  contacted  many,  many  people 
who  are  just  simply  consumers,  and  I  have  proven  again  to  my 
own  satisfaction  that  something  a  little  more  descriptive  than 
a  numerical  designation  is  necessary. 

Therefore,  in  making  our  recommendations,  we  suggested 
the  use  of  the  word  “tiny”  as  the  terminology  for  the  smallest 
recognized  sifting,  which  we  in  Wisconsin  have  heretofore* called 
size  number  one. 

Next  in  order,  after  “tiny”  would  naturally  be  that  of  “small.” 
Now,  let  us  get  to  the  number  three  sieve.  It  is  still  small; 
it  is  not  large,  but  we  have  used  up  the  word  “tiny”  and  we 
have  used  the  word  “small.”  Therefore,  we  must  qualify  and 
use  a  descriptive  adjective.  It  seemed  to  those  of  us  who  had 
to  whip  this  thing  into  shape  in  a  hurry  that  the  term  “medium 
small”  was  the  one  that  would  fit  a  number  three.  Perhaps  that 
is  not  the  right  choice  of  words. 

We  have  reached  the  middle  size,  number  four.  Just  what 
word  have  we  that  will  fittingly  describe  that  size?  It  has 
certainly  ceased  to  be  small,  but  it  is  not  among  those  that  we 
would  call  large.  For  want  of  something  better,  we  thought 
that  “medium  large”  was  the  word  that  might  properly  be 
applied  to  a  number  four  sieve. 

That  leads  us  to  the  next  one,  a  number  five.  Just  what  is 
that  going  to  be?  It  certainly  is  not  small.  It  is  more  than 
medium.  So  it  seemed  to  us  that  “large”  was  quite  descriptive, 
because  “large”  does  not  imply  the  biggest  there  is.  It  seemed 
to  all  of  us  that  it  fits  the  case,  and  that  word  was  recommended. 
Possibly  another  word  can  he  found.  You  must  realize  that 
the  words  suggested  are  not  final.  At  least  these  five  suggested 


combinations  of  words  will  tell  the  housewife  one  thing  that 
she  seems  very  desirous  of  knowing. 

In  some  sections,  the  6’s  are  packed  separately,  and  if  there 
are  sizes  larger  than  that  they  are  probably  combined.  “Very 
large”  would  be  representative  of  that. 

Now,  the  word  “tender,”  of  course,  means  a  certain  thing 
with  reference  to  the  texture.  It  may  not  mean  the  most  tender, 
but  let  us  assume  that  “tender”  is  the  word  which  we  want  to 
use.  Now,  let  us  try  to  define  it.  Let  us,  for  a  moment,  revert 
to  the  grade  or  scoring  system,  which  we  sometimes  use  when 
dealing  with  our  wholesale  customers.  Let  us  assume  that 
“tender”  is  descriptive  of  something  that  would  grade,  say. 
about  seventy-five  or  eighty  per  cent  on  the  scale  of  tenderness. 
Therefore,  something  that  would  be  higher  than  that,  say,  eighty- 
eight  to  ninety,  or  anywhere  in  the  nineties,  would  have  to  have 
another  term. 

It  seemed  that  the  term  “very  tender”  was  the  best  one. 
There  were  many  words  expressed.  “Extremely  tender”  was 
another,  but  I  believe  we  used  the  term  “very  tender”  as  our 
suggestion,  when  the  report  went  in.  It  certainly  is  descriptive. 
It  has  a  meaning  that  cannot  be  mistaken. 

We  had  a  little  more  difficulty,  however,  in  arriving  at  a 
word  in  the  other  direction.  Just  what  word  did  we  want  to 
use  when  the  peas  had  ceased  to  be  tender?  We  certainly  did 
not  want  to  call  them  the  opposite  of  tender,  tough,  because 
there  is  a  place  in  between  tenderness  and  toughness.  So  we 
decided  the  word  “firm”  would  be  descriptive  and  fair,  and  also 
that  it  would  mean  something. 

I  have  discussed  these  points  with  many  people  since  then, 
and  I  have  yet  to  find  one  that  did  not  know  immediately  what 
we  meant  by  the  use  of  those  three  terms,  tender,  very  tender, 
and  firm.  They  are  relative  terms,  it  is  true,  but  I  believe  they 
will  mean  a  great  deal  more  to  the  housewife  than  if  they  were 
omitted  from  the  label,  because  then  all  she  can  do  is  guess 
what  is  going  to  be  in  the  can. 

There  are,  however,  other  things  that  the  housewife  wants 
to  know.  I  believe  she  wants  to  know  if  there  are  a  lot  of 
thistles  in  the  can  of  peas  which  she  buys.  That  is  not  what 
she  is  after.  We  had  quite  a  debate  on  that  question,  whether 
this  “Excellent  Workmanship”  had  a  proper  place  on  the  can. 
I  held  to  the  view  that  anyone  who  had  pride  in  his  workman¬ 
ship  and  expected  it  to  be  good,  did  not  need  to  say  anything 
about  it,  that  it  was  taken  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the 
consumer  had  a  right  to  expect  excellence  of  workmanship. 
But  if  there  is  anything  less  than  “Excellent  Workmanship,” 
that  should  he  declared.  If  it  is  true,  as  it  sometimes  is,  that 
the  packer  has  a  little  run  of  peas  from  a  field  full  of  thistles, 
and  all  of  the  methods  known  have  failed  to  remove  most  of 
them,  the  housewife  is  entitled  to  know  that.  We  do  not  want 
to  sell  her  sight-and-unseen,  something,  which  we  are  ashamed 
of.  When  we  sell  that  article  which  we  know  has  a  bunch  of 
thistles  in  it,  we  have  to  make  a  concession  to  the  buyer,  and 
that  information  should  be  passed  along  on  the  label,  that  the 
consumer  may  be  sure  to  share  in  the  concession.  That  is  my 
personal  belief.  It  is  debatable.  The  recommendation  was  that 
the  designation  on  the  label  was  not  required  when  the  work¬ 
manship  was  of  a  high  grade  of  excellence. 

There  is  something  else  that  can  be  worked  out.  The  presence 
of  sugar  or  salt  or  the  absence  of  it  could  be  shown.  Just  why 
the  absence  of  it?  Unfortunately  there  are  many  people  who 
are  bordering  on  diabetes,  and  they  have  to  be  very  careful  of 
their  diet.  It  seemed  to  us,  or  rather  some  of  us,  that  the 
declaration  of  added  sugar  or  salt  was  a  thing  that  the  house¬ 
wife  was  entitled  to  know.  At  least  it  is  very  simple  to  say  on 
the  label  some  word  or  two  descriptive  of  the  seasoning  that 
may  or  may  not  have  been  added.  Many  labels  have  it  on  now. 
Certainly,  if  you  pack  it  without  sugar  for  the  diabetic,  you 
make  a  declaration  to  that  effect. 

We  are,  of  course,  aware  of  the  fact  that  no  choice  of  words 
will  satisfy  everybody,  because  each  one  of  us  has  his  own  ideas. 
Certainly  any  terms,  as  long  as  they  are  reasonable,  are  better 
than  no  terms. 

I  think  we  can  dismiss  from  our  thoughts  that  we  are  going 
to  disfigure  our  label  with  a  lot  of  words.  Yet,  anyone  who 
chooses  to  do  that  can  do  it. 
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If  I  understand  this  thing  right,  when  the  final  words  have 
been  selected  and  when  the  government  has  given  us  their  O.  K. 
of  this  thing,  there  will  be  a  certain  minimum  amount  of  words 
that  will  be  required,  and  those  words  must  be  capable  of  being 
proved  objectively  by  some  method  of  measuring.  You  can 
certainly  put  on  just  as  much  beyond  that  as  you  may  care  to, 
but  a  certain  minimum  necessary  to  tell  the  housewife  just 
what  she  may  expect  will  be  required. 

Those  of  us  who  have  for  years  been  striving  for  something 
of  this  kind  have  met  with  resistance  from  the  distributors, 
because  it  is  their  label  that  goes  on  the  can.  We  lose  our 
identity,  and  we  therefore  cannot  say  what  must  go  on  the 
other  man's  label  any  more  than  he  can  say  what  must  go  on 
ours.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  something  of  this  kind  brings 
to  us  the  things  we  have  been  striving  for  for  years,  that  of 
giving  the  housewife  a  break,  so  that  she  may  know  what  is 
on  the  other  side  of  that  tin  wall.  We  have  been  losing  business 
to  fresh  vegetables  and  to  frozen  vegetables,  because  people  can 
see  what  they  are  getting.  We  cannot  really  put  a  window  in 
the  can,  although  that  is  possible,  too,  but  the  cost  is  almost 
prohibitive,  but  we  can  come  the  next  thing  to  it,  and  put  just 
a  few  words  on  the  label  that  will  take  the  guess-work  out  of 
it.  It  looks  to  me  like  an  opportune  time  to  increase  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  foods  in  cans' very,  very  materially  over  what  it 
has  been.  It  is  surprising  how  many  people  there  are  who  do 
not  use  canned  foods,  largely  because  they  do  not  know  what 
is  on  the  other  side  of  that  tin  wall. 

CHAIRMAN  DAVIDSON :  You  will  now  listen  to  a  further 
presentation  of  this  matter  of  labeling  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Cosgrove. 

Mr.  E.  B.  COSGROVE  (Le  Sueur,  Minnesota) :  There  is 
one  point  that  I  should  like  to  emphasize,  which  I  think  perhaps 
Fred  Stare  did  not  emphasize  as  much  as  I  do  in  my  own 
thinking.  It  is  the  thought  growing  out  of  this  whole  discussion 
of  a  standardization  of  terms.  As  he  was  talking,  I  put  down 
a  few  of  the  terms  which  have  confronted  the  housewife  buying 
peas,  in  the  past.  A  few  of  the  choice  ones  that  I  recall,  for 
instance,  are  “Tom  Thumb,”  “Melting  Sugar,”  and  “Dimpled 
Darling.”  “Dimpled  Darling”  is  just  as  good  an  expression  for 
that  grade  as  any  I  know  of,  but  if  someone  else  calls  them 
“Melting  Sugar,”  or  “Tom  Thumb,”  obviously  the  housewife 
seeing  those  three  brands  on  the  shelf  will  think  of  them  as 
three  different  kinds  of  peas.  I  think  we  are  going  to  make 
our  most  signal  progress  by  a  standardization  of  terms. 

The  idea  which  I  want  to  leave  with  you  is  that  this  whole 
thing  is  still  in  a  liquid  state.  For  the  purpose  of  making  it 
more  definite,  we  asked  a  sign  painter  in  Chicago  to  draw  up 
these  three  model  cans  (illustrating).  It  is  not  my  thought, 
and  I  am  sure  that  of  no  label  designer,  to  take  up  so  much 
of  the  label  for  description.  The  type  can  be  brought  down  to 
normal  size,  of  course,  and  this  language  can  be  reduced  to 
type  that  the  housewife  can  read  readily  when  she  picks  up  a 
can,  but  which  could  not  be  read  across  the  store,  of  course. 
No  one  intended,  however,  to  devote  the  entire  face  of  the  label 
to  these  factors. 

It  was  suggested  that  we  take  all  the  description  and  in¬ 
corporate  it  in  a  panel.  This  panel  has  (illustrating)  the 
description;  firm;  reasonably  free  from  broken  or  off-colored 
peas,  pods,  or  buds;  sugar  added;  salt  added. 

So  far  as  the  thought  of  the  Labeling  Committee  goes  at 
this  time,  subject  to  revision  by , subsequent  committees,  that 
is  quite  acceptable.  If  your  label  design  is  such  that  this  seems 
to  be  the  easiest  way  to  tell  the  housewife  frankly  what  is  in 
the  can,  use  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  your  label  is  such  that 
you  can  state  it  on  the  face  of  the  label,  use  that.  Or  if  your 
label  is  such  a  design  that  you  cannot  get  all  that  on  the  face, 
and  yet  you  do  not  want  to  have  a  panel  on  the  back  of  the 
label,  so  long  as  you  state  the  information  frankly  on  the  label 
in  good-sized  type,  not  concealed  in  extraneous  label  design  or 
by  having  the  ink  and  the  background  almost  identical  in  color, 
it  does  not  seem  that  it  is  necessary  to  restrict  the  exact  applica¬ 
tion  of  that  information  to  the  label. 

It  is  my  thought,  and  I  think  the  thought  of  the  Labeling 
Committee,  that  we  want  to  proceed  in  an  effort  to  incorporate 
this  whole  suggestion  in  the  Code  as  well  as  in  legislation.  But 
it  is  immaterial  on  which  of  these  two  methods  the  committee, 
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which  I  am  going  to  propose  be  appointed,  work,  whether  it  is 
passed  over  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  inclusion  in  a 
regulation,  or  whether  it  is  a  suggestion  for  inclusion  in  the 
Code. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  we  have  two  problems,  to  get  a 
sufficiently  representative  group  of  the  industry  together  to 
agree  on  the  descriptive  terms,  and  to  get  a  sufficiently  repre¬ 
sentative  group  together  to  agree  on  where  they  will  draw  the 
lines  of  application  of  the  objective  determinations  or  standards. 

However,  there  is  one  other  point  which  I  want  to  touch 
upon.  If  this  thing  is  handled  by  legislation,  and  there  is  a 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Copeland  Bill,  or  if  there  is  a 
separate  bill  introduced,  neither  that  bill,  nor  the  Copeland  Bill, 
nor  any  amendment  of  it,  will  in  any  way  affect  the  Federal 
Warehousing  Act,  under  which  you  are  now  permitted  to  use 
A.  B.  C.  terminology,  just  as  descriptive  labeling  has  been 
permissive.  There  is  nothing  in  the  program  which  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Committee  contemplates  that  for  a  minute  would  with¬ 
draw  the  right  to  use  A.  B.  C.  terms. 

From  Mr.  Riley’s  press  releases  and  his  addresses  to  other 
groups,  it  would  seem  that  he  has  now  passed  the  stage  where 
he  would  propose  to  use  a  label  as  simple  as  (pointing)  the 
left-hand  top  label.  Grade  A  Pea.  Mr.  Riley  has  said  that  we 
must  now  contemplate  the  use  of  descriptive  terms  and  grade 
labeling.  So,  I  think  the  industry  is  confronted  with  the 
necessity  of  giving  this  amount  of  information  to  the  house¬ 
wife.  I  do  not  think  we  should  be  disturbed  about  that.  If 
there  is  a  group  that  feels  that  A.  B.  C.  labeling  has  been 
beneficial  to  them,  there  will  be  no  requirement  that  that  be 
eliminated  from  the  label.  I  understand  there  is  such  a  group. 

With  that  explanation,  I  shall  move  that  the  Chairman  be 
authorized  to  appoint  a  committee  of  approximately  five  mem¬ 
bers,  representative  of  the  industry  of  the  country,  to  proceed 
with  the  selection  of  proper  descriptive  terms,  and  to  proceed 
with  the  work  of  drawing  up  objective  definitions  for  these 
qualities. 

CHAIRMAN  DAVIDSON:  Before  any  action  is  taken  upon 
that  recommendation,  I  should  like  to  say  that  it  would  seem 
to  me,  Mr.  Cosgrove,  in  line  with  what  was  suggested  Monday 
morning  at  the  meeting  of  the  Sectional  chairmen,  that  this 
matter  of  setting  up  proper  descriptive  terms,  which  we  shall 
probably  have  to  live  under  a  good  many  years,  is  of  such 
importance,  that  the  Chair  would  hesitate  to  make  a  selection 
of  men  whose  concrete  ideas  would  impose  upon  the  entire 
industry  these  terms.  It  was  suggested  in  that  meeting  Monday, 
following  out  your  thought  no  doubt,  that  the  Chair  should 
appoint  a  committee,  which  would  entirely  represent  a  cross- 
section  of  the  industry,  to  which  would  be  delegated  the 
authority  of  nominating  or  electing  a  permanent  committee. 

MR.  COSGROVE;  I  did  not  contemplate  for  a  minute  that 
you  were  going  to  do  this  thing  right  here  and  now.  All  I 
wanted  was  authority  for  the  Chairman  of  the  Pea  Section  to 
develop  a  committee. 
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CHAIRMAN  DAVIDSON;  We  all  realize,  I  believe,  that 
the  membership  of  the  Pea  Section  is  distributed  throughout  the 
country.  Since  there  are  so  many  sections  involved,  so  many 
ideas  brought  out,  it  has  been  my  own  personal  thought  that 
it  is  presumable  at  least  that  the  various  state  associations  or 
sectional  associations  interested  in  the  canning  of  peas  have 
at  the  head  of  such  associations  men  in  whom  they  have  great 
faith  as  to  their  ability  and  integrity,  and  so  forth  and  so  on. 
It  was  my  thought  that  a  larger  committee  than  the  one  you 
suggest,  probably  made  up  of  the  presidents  of  these  various 
associations,  if  such  a  group  of  men  could  get  together,  would 
be  better.  Because  of  their  intimate  knowledge  of  the  problems 
back  home,  each  of  the  groups  which  they  would  represent  would 
have  confidence  in  the  rules  and  regulations  set  up  for  them  to 
live  under.  To  completely  represent  the  industry,  I  personally 
believe  that  this  elective  committee,  or  nominating  committee, 
should  be  a  larger  body  of  men. 

I  am  not  trying  to  pass  the  buck,  but  I  do  realize,  and  I  am 
sure  you  realize,  that  in  order  to  make  this  thing  a  success,  we 
must  eliminate  so  far  as  is  humanly  possible,  any  factional 
discord,  and  allow  this  permanent  committee  to  be  set  up  by  a 
larger  group  of  men. 

MR.  COSGROVE:  I  think  my  motion  read  “not  less  than 
five.”  That  was  my  intent. 

CHAIRMAN  DAVIDSON:  Is  there  any  discussion  on  that? 
If  it  is  your  pleasure,  the  Chair  will  do  the  best  he  can,  and  act 
to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

MR.  CANNON:  I  second  the  motion. 

CHAIRMAN  DAVIDSON :  If  there  is  no  further  discussion, 
those  in  favor  of  the  motion  which  Mr.  Cosgrove  has  just  made, 
that  the  Chair  appoint  a  committee  of  not  less  than  five  members 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  setting  up  descriptive  terms  of  labeling, 
to  represent  the  industry,  signify  by  saying  aye. 

The  motion  was  voted  upon  and  carried. 

Accordingly,  Chairman  Davidson  issued  the  following: 

“The  Pea  Section,  by  action  at  its  meeting  on  January 
16th,  authorized  the  chairman  to  appoint  a  committee  em¬ 
powered  to  select  a  subcommittee  on  descriptive  terms  for 
canned  peas. 

The  function  of  this  subcommittee  will  be  to  develop  the 
details  of  the  descriptive  labeling  system  as  applied  to 
canned  peas,  including  the  selection  of  appropriate  descrip¬ 
tive  terms,  the  objective  tests,  and  the  correlation  of  the 
terms  with  the  tests.  The  subcommittee  will  submit  its 
recommendations  to  the  general  Labeling  Committee,  which 
will  have  the  duty  of  coordinating  the  terms  for  the  various 
canned  products  into  a  unified  system. 

I  am  therefore  naming  the  presidents  of  canners’  associa¬ 
tions  in  pea-canning  states  who  are  present  at  this  con¬ 
vention  as  the  committee  to  select  the  subcommittee  on 
descriptive  terms.  It  was  the  sense  of  the  Pea  Section  meet¬ 
ing  that  pea  canners  who  are  now  members  of  the  Labeling 
Committee  should  be  appointed  from  their  respective  states 
to  provide  a  nucleus  for  the  subcommittee  on  descriptive 
terms. 

It  is  recommended  that  due  consideration,  without  undue 
haste,  be  observed  by  this  committee  in  their  deliberations 
and  that  the  personnel  of  the  subcommittee  be  such  that 
the  widest  possible  representation  of  the  pea-canning  indus¬ 
try  be  attained.  It  is  urged  that  the  members  of  the  sub¬ 
committee  be  men  in  whom  the  industry  at  large  will  have 
implicit  confidence  as  their  representatives  in  this  matter. 

It  was  the  sense  of  the  Pea  Section  meeting  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  members  of  the  subcommittee  be  not  less  than  five, 
but  it  is  recommended  that  the  committee  membership  be 
not  extended  to  the  point  where  it  would  be  unwieldy. 

You  are  earnestly  urged  to  meet  with  the  other  presidents 
of  canners  associations  in  pea-canning  states  in  Private 
Dining  Room  11  at  2  o’clock,  Thursday  afternoon,  January 
17th. 

The  undersigned  feels  sure  that  you  will  meet  with  this 
committee  and  give  it  your  hearty  support  in  its  delibera¬ 
tions  and  herewith  thanks  you  for  your  cooperation.” 
CHAIRMAN  DAVIDSON:  Now,  we  have  a  place  on  the 
program  this  morning  for  a  discussion  of  this  matter  by  the 
distributors.  I  made  inquiry  this  morning  as  to  whether  or 


not  there  was  some  individual  who  could  be  called  upon,  and  I 
was  informed  that  there  was  not.  Therefore,  the  invitation  is 
general,  but  if  there  is  some  one  present  who  is  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  distributors,  I  think  this  is  the  proper  time  to  have 
some  word  from  him. 

If  there  is  any  discussion,  and  there  undoubtedly  should  be, 
upon  this  matter,  now  is  the  time  to  voice  it,  before  we  leave 
this  room.  The  Chair  will  issue  an  invitation  at  this  time  to 
any  such  discussion  and  to  hear  any  of  the  members  of  this 
group  who  have  statements  to  make  or  questions  to  ask  of  the 
speakers  who  have  treated  upon  this  matter.  It  is  your  meet¬ 
ing  and  this  is  the  time  to  say  anything  that  you  deem  pertinent 
to  the  matter  at  hand. 

MR.  H.  F.  CHRYSTAL  (Wisconsin) :  I  should  like  to  ask  if 
the  number  of  different  kinds  of  labels  that  would  be  required 
under  the  proposed  plan  of  descriptive  labeling  in  order  to 
comply  in  a  fair  way  with  the  requirements,  has  ever  been 
summarized  ? 

Another  question  I  should  like  to  ask  is  with  reference  to 
flavor.  It  is  a  very  important  factor  as  regards  the  eating 
quality  of  the  product.  Are  we  to  explain  in  descriptive  man¬ 
ner,  such  as  has  been  proposed,  the  real  merits  of  the  contents 
of  the  can,  so  that  the  consumer  may  have  some  knowledge  of 
what  he  may  expect? 

I  realize  that  all  the  peas,  when  they  are  processed  in  the 
proper  manner,  fresh  from  the  fields,  without  delay  upon  the 
part  of  the  canner,  will  retain  nearly  the  natural  flavor,  which 
should  be  good,  but  I  also  realize  that  conditions  arise  where 
such  is  not  always  the  case  and  where  it  cannot  always  be  done. 
If  they  are  held  under  certain  conditions,  they  may  commence 
to  heat,  which  materially  affects  the  quality  with  regard  to 
flavor.  This  would  not  be  discernable  from  the  descriptive  label 
suggested,  since  there  is  no  mention  made  of  it,  and  those  peas 
might  thereby  qualify  as  fancy  peas.  Yet,  if  it  came  down  to 
a  real  test,  they  would  probably  be  found  sub-standard.  Are  we 
going  to  take  care  of  such  a  condition? 

MR.  COSGROVE:  Mr.  Chrystal,  I  am  going  to  do  a  little 
thinking  out  loud  on  that,  and  it  may  sound  funnier  to  me  two 
minutes  from  now  than  it  does  to  you  now.  Obviously,  it  is  a 
matter  to  be  worked  out  by  the  group.  But  suppose  we  ta’:e 
the  question  of  flavor,  and  the  condition  which  you  mention  of 
letting  those  peas  stand  in  the  boxes  too  long.  What  is  that 
but  carelessness  in  letting  those  peas  hang  around  that  long? 
It  is  a  poor  workman  who  does  that.  They  might  be  extremely 
green  peas,  and  so  on,  and  you  could  include  the  whole  thing 
in  the  valuation  given  to  workmanship. 

Answering  the  other  question  about  the  possible  label  com¬ 
binations,  I  do  not  think  I  can  answer  that  as  a  member  of  the 
Labeling  Committee.  I  think  it  is  a  merchandising  problem, 
rather  than  a  labeling  problem  or  canning  problem,  and  1 
might  be  subject  to  severe  criticism.  I  find  that  the  charts  we 
had  drawn  are  all  the  same  brand  and  yet  they  represent  three 
different  kinds  of  peas.  It  is  obvious  to  me  that  if  I  were  sell¬ 
ing  that  particular  brand,  normally  I  might  put  “very  tender” 
peas  on  the  label,  but  there  might  be  a  season  when  I  should 
have  to  put  “tender”  peas  on  it.  Nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
years  out  of  a  thousand,  I  might  say  “very  tender,”  but  there 
might  be  that  one  season  where  I  should  have  to  use  “tender,” 
or  “firm.” 

There  are  just  two  factors  after  all  that  are  important  in  all 
this  descriptive  matter.  One  is  what  you  had  when  you  started 
and  the  other  is  what  you  do  with  it.  We  have  always  stated 
whether  the  pea  was  a  “sweet”  or  an  “early.”  The  only  new 
factor  on  that  label  which  we  have  been  using  for  years  is  the 
one  which  discusses  the  texture  and  the  one  which  discusses 
workmanship.  Of  those  two  factors,  I  do  not  believe  you  would 
have  under  a  common  brand,  more  than  two  degrees  of  variation. 

MR.  F.  M.  SHOOK:  Here  is  a  point  which  I  think  we  should 
give  a  lot  of  consideration  in  connection  with  descriptive  label¬ 
ing.  On  the  lower  right-hand  can,  you  have  described  peas  as 
“small,  firm,  early  peas;  workmanship  fair.”  Now,  if  a  canner 
has  sold  a  block  of  extra  standard  small  peas  to  a  distributor, 
could  he  deliver  peas  coming  under  that  descriptive  term? 

MR.  COSGROVE:  If  you  opened  that  can  and  it  told  a  per¬ 
fectly  truthful  story,  if  the  physical  measure  of  each  one  of 
those  characters  was  accurate,  there  would  not  be  any  question. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  sell  my  trade  under  nine  grades,  and  you 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  the 
appointment  of  the 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
1523  Twenty-Seventh  Street 
Ogden,  Utah 

as  our  exclusive  representatives  for 


Arizona 

California 

Colorado 


Idaho 

Montana 

Navada 

Oregon 


Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 


We  also  take  pleasure  in  announcing  the 
appointment  of 

MR.  FRANK  E.  RUNDLE 
2622  North  Farwell  Ave., 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

as  our  exclusive  representative  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 

Manufacturers  of  complete  canning  plants  for  tomatoes,  peas,  corn,  beans,  etc.,  etc. 
and  including  the  celebrated  Tac-Robins  line  of 
Whole  Grain  Corn  Canning  Machinery 
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sell  yours  under  three  grades.  Back  a  few  years  they  did  not 
recognize  any  quality  grades  at  all.  Their  only  selection  was 
by  sift.  I  would  not  want  a  committee  to  tell  me  I  could  not 
sell  my  trade  under  the  nine  grades  which  I  use. 

MR.  SHOOK:  The  National  Association  of  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cers  has  approved  descriptive  labeling.  With  the  setup  we 
gave  here,  it  is  possible  to  have  1152  combinations  of  descrip¬ 
tive  terms  on  labels.  Of  course,  I  have  sense  enough  to  know 
that  no  one  canner  would  use  that  number,  but  that  number 
would  be  on  the  shelf,  unless  arbitrarily  you  prohibit  the  pack¬ 
ing  of  certain  of  these  peas  which  you  cover  in  this  report. 
How  many  of  those  combinations  is  the  National  American 
Wholesale  Grocers  Association  willing  to  accept  on  a  sale  of 
fancy  peas?  Then  taking  that  number  out,  say  fifty,  you  have 
1102  left.  How  many  of  those  are  they  willing  to  accept  on  a 
purchase  of  extra  standard,  or  choice  peas?  We  shall  say  that 
would  be  200.  That  would  leave  nine  hundred  on  standard  or 
sub-standard  peas.  I  think  we  should  see  how  many  of  these 
terms  the  distributors  are  going  to  be  willing  to  accept.  I 
assume  that  you  are  going  to  continue  to  sell  peas  for  quality 
as  a  jobber. 

MR.  COSGROVE:  One  of  my  distributors  asked  me  yester¬ 
day  morning  what  my  price  is  going  to  be  on  an  extra  standard 
number  two  Alaska  pea  this  year.  My  answer  was  that  it  de¬ 
pended  upon  what  he  wanted.  I  know  what  kind  of  an  extra 
standard  number  two  pea  he  wants.  I  know  the  faults  in  a  pea 
that  he  will  forgive.  It  is  pretty  near  a  fancy  pea,  but  not 
quite.  But  if  I  delivered  that  pea  down  in  Oklahoma,  it  might 
be  just  as  good  value,  but  maybe  not  extra  standard  because  of 
something  else. 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  housewife,  you  must  tell  her  just 
what  is  in  the  can.  Of  course,  it  has  to  be  more  or  less  of  a 
sketch.  We  cannot  fill  in  every  detail  of  that,  but  you  just  give 
her  a  little  frank  description  of  what  is  in  the  can  and  go  right 
ahead  trading  with  your  customer. 

MR.  SHOOK:  But  you  are  going  into  finer  descriptions  than 
extra  standard.  Your  answer  to  Mr.  Chrystal  is  not  sound  in 
that  when  he  asked  about  off-flavor  peas,  you  said  that  would 
come  under  workmanship.  Mr.  Stare  says  that  workmanship 
and  all  of  these  things  which  are  being  put  on  the  label  are 
things  which  must  be  objectively  determined,  of  necessity.  Mr. 
Chrystal  asked  what  would  happen  if  one  of  these  cans,  due  to 
poor  handling  in  the  factory,  lost  its  flavor  ?  While  the  descrip¬ 
tion,  “very  tender,  early  peas,”  might  apply,  if  not  handled 
promptly  and  carefully,  if  could  be  sub-standard  because  of 
off-flavor.  Your  answer  is  that  that  would  come  out  in  the  type 
of  workmanship  shown  on  the  label,  but  your  Committee  says 
that  workmanship  and  all  other  things  which  are  going  to  be 
put  on  the  label,  are  things  which  must  be  objectively  determined. 
The  same  Committee  says  that  flavor  cannot  be  objectively  de¬ 
termined.  Therefore,  workmanship  cannot,  by  your  own  words, 
include  flavor. 

MR.  COSGROVE:  Well,  I  said  that  I  was  thinking  out  loud. 

I  do  not  know  whether  that  could  be  objectively  determined 
or  not. 

MR.  SHOOK:  If  I  may,  I  think  I  can  answer  Mr.  Chrystal’s 
question  better  than  you  did.  Now,  I  am  going  to  make  a  sug¬ 
gestion  that  will  help  you  and  help  answer  his  question,  and  do 
it  in  a  practical  way.  Just  say  on  the  can,  “normal  flavor.” 
You  can  distinguish  between  normal  and  abnormal  flavor.  That 
does  not  get  you  into  that  difficulty  of  trying  to  measure  the 
degree  of  flavor.  If  that  is  a  good  suggestion,  I  should  like 
for  you  to  say  so. 

CHAIRMAN  DAVIDSON:  Is  there  any  further  discussion? 

MR.  CHRYSTAL:  Let  us  talk  a  little  more  about  this  flavor 
matter. 

We  agreed  that  the  principal  flavor  defects  result  from  im¬ 
proper  handling,  or  something  of  that  sort,  but  I  think  it  is  also 
pretty  well  agreed  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  flavor 
of  peas.  You  were  talking  about  where  they  are  produced. 
Suppose  that  the  jobber  buys  peas,  for  instance,  from  California 
or  Indiana,  or  wherever  the  place  may  be,  but  we  in  Wisconsin 
think  those  in  our  state  are  better  than  in  some  other,  where 
would  the  distinction  come  in  as  a  better-quality  pea?  As  long 
as  the  peas  are  sold  under  the  jobber’s  label,  described  as  all 
right  otherwise,  with  no  mention  made  about  flavor,  unless  there 


is  a  distinctive  label  on  there  telling  where  the  peas  wete  pro¬ 
duced,  what  would  prevent  the  jobber  selling  those  very  much 
inferior  in  quality  as  the  very  best?  Where  would  the  Wis¬ 
consin,  New  York,  or  any  other  canner  who  produces  peas  of 
superior  flavor  get  the  benefit  of  that? 

MR.  COSGROVE:  I  think  we  must  get  down  to  the  fact 
that  we  cannot  go  the  whole  route  at  once.  I  think  your  point 
is  well  taken,  but  in  my  own  mind  I  sometimes  criticize  the 
people  down  in  Washington  because  they  are  trying  to  revolu¬ 
tionize  everything  at  once.  I  think  we  should  make  a  start,  and 
then  as  the  years  go  on  we  are  committed  to  a  definite  develop¬ 
ment  of  that  label.  If  we  try  to  do  it  all  at  once,  we  shall 
probably  stir  up  such  a  fuss  that  we  shall  defeat  our  own 
purpose. 

MR.  STARE:  I  should  like  to  make  an  observation  along  the 
line  of  Mr.  Chrystal’s  suggestion.  The  minimum  requifements 
have  been  pretty  well  discussed,  but  1  believe  that  I  made  the 
statement,  or  at  least  I  intended  to  whether  1  did  or  not,  that 
anyone  could  go  as  far  beyond  that  as  he  wanted  to. 

Now,  if  a  man  has  good  flavor  and  is  proud  of  it,  there  is 
certainly  nothing  in  the  world  to  prevent  his  saying  so  on  the 
label.  He  can  say,  “superior  flavor,”  or  “excellent  flavor,”  or 
anything  he  cares  to.  You  can  do  that,  and  you  can  put  any¬ 
thing  else  on  the  label  that  you  care  to,  as  long  as  it  is  a 
truthful  statement.  When  this  becomes  a  part  of  the  Code,  or 
a  part  of  the  law,  then  you  must  be  in  position  to  support  what' 
ever  statements  you  do  put  on  there.  As  yet,  flavor,  or  the 
various  gradations  of  flavor,  cannot  be  objectively  defined,  ex' 
cept  as  has  been  stated,  “normal  or  abnormal  flavor.’* 

CHAIRMAN  DAVIDSON:  I  gather  from  that,  to  clarify 
that  thought  of  yours,  that  any  statement  on  the  label  which 
could  not  be  proven  would  be  an  infringement,  that  it  would 
stop  the  use  of  the  term  “excellent  flavor”  by  a  canner  or  in  a 
locality  that  cannot  produce  that  type  of  flavor,  so  that  man 
could  not  use  that  term  competitively  with  the  man  who  was 
producing  it. 

MR.  GRAY:  In  the  mountians  in  Pennsylvania,  where  I  am 
located,  we  probably  pack  the  three  different  grades,  “fancy,” 
“standard,”  and  “extra  standard,”  in  one  day.  My  fancy  peas 
may  come  in  free  from  thistles  and  dirt,  and  so  on,  and  there 
will  be  very  little  work  done  on  those,  but  I  may  have  some 
extra  standards  come  in  that  I  have  to  do  a  lot  of  picking  on 
and  separating,  more  work  than  I  did  on  the  fancy  peas.  Would 
it  be  permissible  for  me  to  put  “workmanship  excellent,”  or 
“workmanship  good”  on  those  extra  standard  or  standard  peas 
that  I  had  to  put  more  work  on  in  order  to  get  them  up  to 
grade  ? 

MR.  STARE:  I  think,  Mr.  Gray,  that  the  term  “workman¬ 
ship”  is  probably  not  a  good  heading  for  that  particular  subject. 
Certainly  the  absence  of  workmanship  in  your  fancies  produc¬ 
ing  something  very  nice  would  be  in  one  category,  and  the  other 
would  be  in  another.  The  word  “workmanship”  is  perhaps  not 
the  right  one,  but  I  should  say  it  depends  upon  the  physical 
appearance  of  the  can.  In  other  words,  if  the  peas  are  extremely 
tender  and  as  a  result  they  have  been  badly  broken,  and  there 
are  lots  of  halves,  or  lots  of  empty  skins,  obviously  the  physical 
appearance  would  not  be  good.  Therefore,  we  could  not  say 
“workmanship  excellent,”  even  though  you  had  put  a  lot  of 
work  on  them.  Perhaps  “physical  appearance”  is  a  better  term 
for  that  particular  division.  That  is  simply  one  of  the  words 
chosen  to  describe  whether  the  peas  were  properly  handled  or 
not. 

MR.  H.  P.  PETERSON  (Rocky  Mountain  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Utah) :  We  are  possibly  in  a  little  different  position  from 
some  of  the  others.  We  may  have  one  cannery  where  a  fancy 
pea  would  be  very  tender,  while  another  two  hundred  miles 
south,  at  a  high  elevation,  would  have  peas  more  Arm.  Would 
there  have  to  be  different  labels  provided  for  the  same  sift  from 
these  different  canneries? 

MR.  COSGROVE:  Well,  I  think  the  answer  to  that  is  that 
Utah  must  sit  around  the  table  with  Maryland  and  Minnesota 
and  the  other  states,  and  decide  about  how  far  it  is  sensible  to 
go  in  making  a  change  now,  and  what  we  shall  consider  doing 
next.  We  must  get  together  and  give  as  much  information  as 
we  can,  as  a  starting  step. 
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CHAIRMAN  DAVIDSON :  It  would  seem  to  me  that  this 
Committee  which  is  to  carry  on  and  be  responsible  for  the 
setting  up  of  this  yard  stick  of  measurement,  how  far  one  may 
go  in  the  description  of  his  product,  has  a  big  job  on  its  hands. 
They  will  not  be  able,  I  do  not  imagine,  to  arrive  at  concrete 
recommendations  until  after  having  weighed  thoroughly  all  of 
these  problems  that  come  up  from  these  different  sections. 

I  do  not  know  just  how  that  Committee  will  operate,  but  it 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that  when  they  are  organized,  there 
would  have  to  be  at  some  future  date,  a  hearing,  at  which  time, 

I  should  think,  it  would  be  advisable  for  representatives  of 
these  different  sections  to  present  their  ideas  along  these  lines 
in  a  very  concrete  form.  That  Committee  could  then  weigh  all 
of  the  evidence  and  set  up  something  that  all  of  us  could  live 
under. 

Would  that  not  be  along  the  line  of  your  idea,  Mr.  Cosgrove? 
CHAIRMAN  DAVIDSON:  Well,  you  have  a  very  carefully 
worded  announcement  by  the  Labeling  Committee,  which  was 
prepared  for  the  purpose  of  being  given  to  this  Committee  for 
their  guidance. 

It  is  a  long,  slow,  hard  job,  but  we  are  going  to  bend  every 
effort  to  continue  to  make  progress  on  it.  You  have  an 
announcement,  I  believe,  that  covers  that  point,  as  well  as  the 
question  of  what  we  are  going  to  do  about  labels  this  year.  It 
is  going  to  take  time,  and  everyone  will  have  to  be  heard. 

MR.  STARE:  I  should  like  to  say  with  reference  to  where 
that  line  of  tenderness  might  be  put,  I  used  to  sell  peas  to  a 
buyer  who  had  an  objectively  determinable  test  for  tenderness. 
He  would  throw  it  against  the  wall,  and  if  it  stuck  it  was  tender ; 
if  it  bounced  off,  it  was  not.  Now,  that  cannot  be  the  rule  we 
are  going  to  work  under,  because  that  would  be  just  as  bad  as 
this  one. 

I  used  to  know  a  railroad  conductor  years  ago,  before  the  days 
when  they  made  you  buy  a  ticket,  who  would  throw  the  money 
against  the  ceiling  of  the  car.  If  it  stuck,  it  belonged  to  the 
railroad  company;  if  it  did  not,  it  belonged  to  him.  (Laughter.) 

MR.  SHOOK:  I  have  one  serious  suggestion  and  one  along 
the  same  line  as  Mr.  Stare’s.  The  pamphlets  handed  around  this 
morning  had  a  possible  1,152  combinations  of  descriptive  terms 
on  peas.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  between  the  poorest  number 
two  can  of  peas  and  the  best  number  two  can  of  peas,  there 
would  not  be  a  spread  of  over  30  cents  in  the  retail  price.  That 
is,  the  poorest  would  sell  to  the  housewife  for  a  nickel,  and  the 
best  one  for  35  cents,  which  would  be  a  spread  of  30  cents. 

Now,  when  you  divide  that  spread  into  1,152  combinations  of 
labels,  you  have  thirty-eight  combinations  of  labels  selling  for 
the  same  price.  I  want  to  suggest  seriously  to  the  Committee 
that  they  try  to  get  these  combinations  down  to  a  point  where 
there  will  not  be  more  than  one  combination  per  cent  difference 
in  price  retail.  I  think  that  is  sensible. 

I  have  another  suggestion  which  I  do  not  think  is  sensible. 
Mr.  Stare,  or  some  one  of  the  speakers,  wondered  how  we  were 
going  to  handle  the  matter  of  thistles  in  peas  under  descriptive 
labeling.  My  suggestion  is  this:  If  the  can  of  peas  has  no 
thistles  at  all,  put  on  the  label,  “thistled.”  (Laughter.)  If 
a  part  of  the  thistles  have  been  left  out  and  a  part  of  them 
in,  I  should  say,  “almost  thistled.”  (Laughter  and  applause.) 

CHAIRMAN  DAVIDSON :  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Shook, 
that  your  suggestion  will  be  handed  to  the  Committee. 

MR.  SHOOK:  I  was  just  about  to  say  for  the  last  one, 
“damn  near  thistled.” 

CHAIRMAN  DAVIDSON:  Before  we  forget  it,  I  want  to 
read  a  couple  of  memorandums,  which  have  been  handed  to  me. 
The  first  one  is  entitled,  “An  Announcement  by  the  Labeling 
Committee  to  be  read  at  all  Meetings.” 

(This  announcement  appears  in  the  Tomato  Section  Meeting.) 
CHAIRMAN  DAVIDSON:  We  also  have  a  communication 
under  date  of  January  14  addressed  to  “All  Commodity 
Sections.” 

(The  Conference  Committee  request  for  increased  label  allow¬ 
ance  was  read.) 

CHAIRMAN  DAVIDSON :  That  paper  is  signed  by  Mr. 
Gerber  as  Chairman  of  the  Canners’  Conference  Committee, 
and  I  am  going  to  ask  him  to  enlighten  us  as  to  what  action, 
any,  is  contemplated  or  such  be  taken  relative  to  that. 


MR.  GERBER:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  my  province, 
nor  the  province  of  the  Conference  Committee,  to  advise  or 
suggest  just  what  you  should  do  in  the  matter  of  label  allow¬ 
ances.  This  is  an  old  question,  and  it  has  been  discussed 
frequently.  Attention  has  been  called  to  the  label  allowance 
recommended  by  the  Canners’  League  of  California,  for  use 
in  the  sale  of  California  goods.  Attention  was  also  called  to 
the  fact  that  the  same  scale  of  allowances  was  in  use  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  and  a  request  was  made  that  such  action 
be  taken  as  would  bring  about  uniformity  of  label  allowances 
in  the  industry. 

The  canner  members  of  the  Conference  Committee  had  to 
say  that  they  were  not  in  any  way  authorized  to  speak  for  their 
membership,  that  it  was  a  question  that  should  he  considered 
or  acted  upon  by  the  canners,  that  all  which  could  be  done  by 
our  representatives  on  the  Committee  was  to  bring  the  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  various  Sectional  Meetings.  I  think  that 
is  all  I  can  say  upon  the  matter. 

We  were  also  requested  to  call  attention  to  the  increasing 
number  of  damage  claims  resulting  from  the  use  of  inferior 
shipping  cases. 

CHAIRMAN  DAVIDSON :  Is  there  any  discussion  upon 
this  matter,  or  do  you  wish  to  take  any  action?  I  should  be 
glad  to  hear  from  anyone. 

CHAIRMAN  DAVIDSON:  Is  there  any  other  discussion? 
By  the  way,  gentlemen,  I  did  not  interject  the  reading  of  these 
two  communications  with  the  idea  of  choking  off  the  very  inter¬ 
esting  discussion  which  we  were  having  at  the  time,  but  merely 
because  I  did  not  want  to  forget  to  read  them.  If  there  is  any 
discussion,  it  will  be  welcome. 

At  this  point,  we  shall  ask  for  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Nominations. 

MR.  DeM ASTERS:  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Nominating  Committee  would  like  to  suggest  the  names  of 
Mr.  James  Shriver,  of  the  B.  F.  Shriver  Company,  Maryland, 
for  Chairman,  and  Mr.  F.  L.  Shannon,  of  the  W.  N.  Clark 
Company,  New  York  City,  for  secretary. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  Committee’s  report. 

MR.  GERBER:  I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  voted  upon  and  carried. 

MR.  H.  R.  BURR  (Wisconsin) :  I  just  have  a  question 
concerning  the  organization  and  the  work  of  this  new  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  I  understand  is  to  be  appointed  at  an  early  date. 
Just  how  soon  will  this  Committee  be  placed  in  existence,  and 
what  is  expected  of  that  Committee  in  the  way  of  meetings  and 
conclusions,  and  conferences  and  work? 

MR.  GERBER:  It  is  realized  that  the  responsibility  of  that 
Committee  is  considerable,  that  it  should  be  carefully  selected, 
and  that  it  should  take  up  its  deliberations  as  early  as  practical. 
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It  should  perfect  its  work  as  rapidly  as  possible,  but  we  all 
agree  that  the  importance  of  this  job  is  such  that  a  considerable 
time  must  elapse  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  I  should 
like  to  emphasize  that  point  particularly,  in  behalf  of  the 
Labeling  Committee,  that  the  responsibility  for  the  development 
of  the  terms  as  applied  to  a  particular  product  is  distinctly 
the  responsibility  of  the  representatives  chosen  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  commodity  group. 

CHAIRMAN  DAVIDSON:  Is  there  any  other  discussion? 

If  there  is  none,  the  meeting  will  stand  adjourned. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  12:15  o’clock. 

GREEN  PEAS— PROPOSED  TERMS  FOR  THE  DESCRIP¬ 
TIVE  LABELING  OF  GREEN  PEAS 
The  following  factors  to  be  described  on  the  label  together 
with  the  descriptive  terms  and  their  definitions  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Green  Peas. 

Factors  to  be 

Described  Descriptive  Terms  Definitions  of  Terms 

1.  Size  of  Peas  Tiny  Through  a  screen  of  9/32  in.  mesh. 

Small  Through  a  screen  of  10/32  in.  mesh. 

Medium  Small  Through  a  screen  of  11/32  in.  mesh. 

Medium  Large  Through  a  screen  of  12/32  in.  mesh. 

Large  Through  a  screen  of  13/32  in.  mesh. 

Extra  Large  Peas  which  fail  to  pass  through  a 

screen  of  13/32  in.  mesh. 

Blended  Peas  Mixture  of  more  than  two  of  the 

foregoing  sieve  sizes  with  the  sizes 
stated. 

Ungraded  as  to  Size  Peas  that  have  not  been  graded  as 
or  to  size. 

Run  of  Pod 

2.  Variety  Early  Variety  Peas  which  are  grown  from  seed  of 

early  maturing  varieties  having  a 
smooth  skin. 

Sweet  Variety  Peas  which  are  grown  from  seed  of 

varieties  having  wrinkled  skin  and 
higher  sugar  content. 

3.  Added  Sugar  No  Sugar  Added 

Sugar  Added 

4.  Added  Salt  No  Salt  Added 

Salt  Added 

5.  Quality  Degree  of  freedom  1.  To  a  High  Degree  Free  From 

from  broken  or  off-  Broken  or  Off-Colored  Peas,  Pods 
colored  peas,  pods,  or  Buds. 

or  buds.  2.  Practically  Free  From  Broken 

or  Off-Colored  Peas,  Pods,  or 
Buds. 

3.  Reasonably  Free  From  Broken  or 

6.  Texture  Very  Tender  Off-Colored  Peas,  Pods,  or  Buds. 

Medium  Tender 
Firm 

7.  Packing  Vacuum  Pack — 

Without  Liquid 

DRY  BEAN  SECTION 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  JANUARY  16, 1935 

R.  EDGAR  ASHBY,  Indianapolis,  Ind,,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  ASHBY :  Gentlemen,  there  is  a  Dry  Bean 
Section  of  the  Eastern  Canners.  I  helped  form  that  section 
myself  in  1918  at  Boston,  Mass.  A  number  of  other  gentlemen 
here  helped  along  with  it.  That  organization  is  still  in  exist¬ 
ence,  or  was  last  year. 

This  is  a  sort  of  dry  bean  canners’  meeting.  It  is  a  volun¬ 
tary  meeting  of  some  Mid-west  canners.  I  do  not  mean  the 
Pacific  Coast.  That  section  is  too  far  away  for  them  to  get 
here.  However,  we  do  have  representatives  from  Maryland 
and  from  as  far  west  as  Omaha. 

We  have  gotten  together  with  the  idea  that  if  we  could  elimi¬ 
nate  some  of  the  evils  of  the  dry  bean  canners  and  could  solve 
some  of  the  problems  we  have  to  face,  we  shall  have  done  a 
good  job. 

This  is  not  a  get-together  for  the  purpose  of  hurting  any¬ 
body.  We  hope  that  our  deliberations  will  be  beneficial  to 
everybody  connected  with  the  dry  bean  industry. 

The  first  session  of  dry  bean  canners  was  held  at  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  two  or  three  years  ago.  We  have  had  continuous 
meetings  from  that  time.  This  fall  we  had  two  meetings  here 
in  Chicago  at  the  Palmer  House.  That  is  how  that  meeting  of 
dry  bean  canners  wedges  into  this  meeting  and  into  this 
program  today. 

I  might  say  right  here  that  I  have  been  requested  to  announce 
that  before  this  meeting  adjourns  we  are  to  elect  officers  for 
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the  Dry  Bean  Section  for  next  year.  Later  on  today  we  will 
have  a  nominating  committee  appointed. 

As  you  all  know,  this  has  not  been  an  official  part  of  the 
National  Canners.  We  have  just  sort  of  wedged  in.  Mr. 
Howard  has  suggested  that  we  take  the  step  as  outlined,  of 
electing  officers  so  that  we  may  become  a  permanent  division 
of  the  National  Canners  Association. 

As  I  stated  before,  we  had  two  meetings  at  the  Palmer 
House.  At  those  meetings,  in  November  and  December  of  last 
year,  we  had  with  us  “Tommy”  Austern,  from  the  legal  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  National  Canners,  for  the  purpose  of  helping  us 
whip  into  shape  some  of  the  proposed  or  suggested  code  pro¬ 
visions  relating  to  this  industry. 

At  that  meeting  I  appointed  a  committee  that  was  to  see  to 
it  that  the  dry  bean  canners  of  this  country  were  informed  of 
the  progress  we  were  making. 

This  code  that  is  proposed  is  not  a  hide-bound  code.  It  is 
only  an  outline  along  some  of  the  lines  which  were  suggested 
at  the  meeting.  Even  the  people  who  have  given  it  most  atten¬ 
tion  feel  that  there  are  some  provisions  that  should  be 
eliminated. 

Our  idea  is  to  form  something,  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so, 
in  the  way  of  code  provisions  that  will  help  the  industry  with¬ 
out  hurting  anybody.  That,  some  people  say,  is  hard  to  do.  It 
might  not  be  so  hard  as  you  think,  because  if  we  can  eliminate 
some  bad  trade  practices,  I  don’t  see  how  it  can  hurt  anybody, 
big  or  little. 

This  is  your  meeting  now  and  each  and  every  one  of  you  is 
invited  to  express  his  opinion  frankly  and  freely.  If  you  don’t 
like  something  that  is  proposed,  say  so.  You  might  convince 
all  the  rest  of  us.  You  might  spring  an  idea  that  nobody  else 
has  thought  of. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  start  things  is  to  have  some  of  the 
committee  make  suggestions.  The  members  of  that  committee 
are  Frank  E.  Brewer,  Morton  Steinhart,  Harold  Bachelder, 
John  B.  Stokely,  and  Stewart  Rose,  Jr.  John  Stokely  is  on  a 
pleasure  trip  to  the  Bermudas  and,  of  course,  will  not  be  here. 
All  the  other  members  are  here  in  this  room. 

Possibly  the  best  way  to  get  at  this  as  quickly  and  as  tersely 
as  we  can  is  to  have  some  of  this  committee  give  us  the  results 
of  their  work  along  this  line,  and  also  their  ideas  as  to  any 
changes  they  may  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  Steinhart,  will  you  start  this  discussion  for  us  What 
are  your  ideas  on  this  subject? 

MR.  MORTON  STEINHART  (Otoe  Food  Products,  Nebraska 
City,  Nebr.):  Mr.  Bachelder  is  much  better  qualified  and  is 
more  familiar  with  this  thing.  He  is  much  better  fitted  to  lead 
the  discussion,  and  I  ask,  please,  that  he  be  given  the  floor 
at  this  time. 

CHAIRMAN  ASHBY:  Mr.  Bachelder,  will  you  please  tell 
us  something  about  the  work  of  the  committee. 

MR.  H.  K.  BACHELDER  (Ladoga  Canning  Company,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind.):  I  assume  that  everybody  has  a  copy  of  this. 
If  you  do,  it  will  save  time  as  we  will  not  have  to  read  it  aloud 
as  we  go  along. 

This  proposed  supplement  to  the  National  Canners  Code  was 
printed  by  the  committee  and  sent  out  along  with  the  page  of 
explanatory  notes. 

I  might  say  that  at  the  meeting  here  in  Chicago,  Mr.  Austern 
kindly  gave  us  this  form  as  including  the  extent  of  procedure 
which,  in  his  opinion,  the  NRA  would  approve  in  the  form  of 
a  supplemental  code,  if  we  wanted  it. 

That  doesn’t  mean  that  it.  It  has  to  go  together,  or  all  fall 
together,  but  it  was  an  attempt.  As  I  understand,  it  includes 
all  the  types  of  procedure  that  we  would  be  able  to  obtain  from 
the  NRA. 

The  plan  falls  into  really  three  groups.  The  first  is  the  open 
price  book.  We  have  the  open  price  provisions  in  the  general 
Code.  This  carries  it  along  to  the  extent  that  those  prices  are 
to  be  filed  with  a  central  body  and  made  available  to  the  industry 
and  to  the  consumers. 

Probably  the  two  most  advantageous  features  are:  first,  that 
it  eliminates  unfair  competition,  or  should  eliminate,  the 
proposition  of  going  up  against  fictitious  quotations  given  to 
us  by  the  buyers  as  being  the  price  that  competitors  are  sellit*? 
at,  when  possibly  they  are  not. 
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It  does  make  a  record  available  to  all  of  us.  If  the  buyer 
tells  us  that  somebody  is  quoting  a  live-cent  lower  price,  we  do 
have  a  record  on  file,  and  can  find  out  whether  or  not  that  is 
the  truth. 

You  do  not  have  to  meet  the  gossip  of  competition  as  we 
now  have  to  do  under  present  conditions. 

The  second  thing  is  that  there  is  a  natural  tendency  for  a 
man  to  be  a  little  more  hesitant  to  under-cut  the  market  on  his 
prices  if  he  does  have  to  publish  it  and  give  the  information 
to  everybody,  rather  than  have  him  think  he  was  doing  it  on  the 
“q.  t.”  and  that  nobody  would  know  who  he  was. 

The  second  provision,  to  carry  that  further,  is  to  provide  that 
wilful  destructive  price  cutting  is  an  unfair  method  of 
competition. 

If  a  man  lists  a  price  that  is  obviously  a  wilful,  destructive 
price,  a  price  that  is  out  of  all  reason  by  comparison  to  the 
situation  in  the  industry,  there  is  an  opportunity  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it,  and  if  a  complaint  is  lodged,  and  if  the  Code 
Authority  agrees  that  it  is  wilful  and  destructive  in  character, 
they  can  treat  it  as  a  violation  of  the  Code. 

The  third  proposal  begins  with  section  six.  That  is  a 
provision  to  authorize  the  Administrator  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions  of  an  emergency  character  in  the  industry  to  fix  a  rock- 
bottom  price  for  an  emergency  period,  I  think  not  to  exceed 
sixty  days,  below  which  price  nobody  can  sell. 

This  third  provision,  I  might  say,  as  seemed  to  be  the 
general  consensus  of  opinion  at  the  meeting  held  last  Saturday 
afternoon,  had  better  be  dropped  out.  There  are  two  reasons 
for  that.  The  first  is  that  the  possibility  of  ever  having  it 
made  effective  is  very  remote.  Personally,  I  don’t  think  we 
would  ever  get  the  NRA  to  fix  a  rock-bottom  price  for  food 
products.  They  might  do  it  for  the  farmers,  but  I  don’t  think 
they  would  for  canners. 


The  next  thing  is  that  it  has  the  possibility  of  involving  a 
change  whereby  the  NRA  may  go  into  our  costs  before  they 
determine  rock-bottom  prices  and  that  doesn’t  appeal  to  anybody. 

The  committee’s  recommendation  is  that  the  section  marked 
(b),  at  the  top  of  the  last  page  of  these  proposals,  be  eliminated; 
that  the  folowing  paragraph,  making  reference  to  an  emergency 
and  marked  (c)  be  eliminated;  and  that  both  paragraphs  under 
section  six,  marked  (a)  and  (b)  be  eliminated  because  they  all 
refer  to  that  one  question. 

Mr.  Austern  is  informed  of  these  provisions  and  he  will  give 
us  his  ideas  on  the  subject  and  answer  any  questions  you  may 
have  relative  to  them.  He  can  tell  you  of  the  possibility  or 
the  probability  of  their  being  approved  by  the  NRA  Authority. 
I  think  he  is  in  better  position  to  answer  those  questions,  and 
I  suggest  that  he  be  asked  to  come  in  and  give  us  the  benefit 
of  his  knowledge. 

CHAIRMAN  ASHBY:  We  will  do  whatever  you  gentlemen 
wish.  However,  I  would  like  to  expedite  matters  as  much  as 
possible. 

While  we  are  waiting  for  Mr.  Austern  I  would  like  to  discuss 
for  a  moment  a  bill  that  was  introduced  January  7,  making  dry, 
edible  beans  a  basic  agricultural  commodity  under  the  AAA. 
That  will  mean,  of  course,  if  this  bill  is  passed,  dry,  edible 
beans  will  be  or  may  be  or  can  be  subjected  to  a  processing 
tax.  The  bill  that  is  proposed  says  that  dry,  edible  beans 
shall  come  under  the  processing  provision  which  means  grading, 
polishing  and  cleaning  of  the  commodity. 

MR.  BACHELDER:  Mr.  Austern,  I  have  very  briefly  told 
this  group  the  history  of  the  proposed  supplemental  code  and 
of  your  activities  in  preparing  it.  I  would  like  very  much  for 
you  to  explain  the  probabilities  of  this  type  of  proposition 
being  in  line  with  accepted  procedure  in  Washington.  I  would 
like,  also,  for  you  to  tell  us  of  the  mechanics  of  the  proposed 
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code,  in  cases  of  violation.  After  you  have  done  this  there  will 
probably  be  a  number  of  questions  for  you  to  answer. 

MR.  AUSTERN:  These  proposed  sections  were  prepared  by 
us  without  any  arguments  as  to  whether  or  not  you  should  accept 
them.  A  group  of  bean  canners  met  here  and  wanted  to  know 
what  could  be  done.  They  wanted  to  know  if  we  would  be 
good  enough  to  draft  what  could  be  done  so  they  could  present 
it  to  you. 

In  acting  for  the  National  Canners  Association,  we  have,  of 
course,  no  recommendations  to  make.  We  have  just  drafted  it 
for  you,  and  I  want  to  make  that  clear. 

Your  first  question  is,  if  you  gentlemen  decide  to  do  this, 
whether  or  not  the  NRA  will  take  it.  It  follows  almost  word 
for  word  what  is  known  as  Office  Memo  228,  which  established 
the  present  policy  of  the  NRA  on  this  type  of  provision. 

Last  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  there  was  held  in 
Washington  a  meeting,  which  you  may  have  read  about,  on  the 
subject  of  open  prices,  price  filing,  price  cutting,  and  price  fix¬ 
ing.  Nothing  had  been  done  about  any  of  those  subjects  before 
I  left. 

With  the  thought  in  mind  that  you  might  ask  this  question, 

I  called  up  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Council  of  the  NRA, 
which  is  more  or  less  the  top  board,  and  asked  him  about  these 
hearings.  He  said,  “You  can  go  to  Chicago  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  the  provisions  of  Office  Memo  228  are  still  in 
effect.”  Whether  or  not  they  reversed  themselves  on  that  I  do 
not  know. 

There  isn’t  a  great  deal  in  here  that  looks  like  price  fixing, 
or  even  remotely  resembling  price  fixing.  Taking  it  in  detail, 

I  think  there  is  a  substantial  likelihood  that  the  first  section 
which  permits  a  price  filing  scheme  will  be  allowed. 

I  think  there  is  an  even  bet  that  the  sections  here  beginning 
with  five,  on  “wilfully  destructive  price  cutting”  will  be  accepted. 

Your  second  question,  Mr.  Bachelder,  deals  with  the  re¬ 
inforcement  angle.  I  think  it  must  be  stated  that  if  you  gen¬ 
tlemen  go  into  this  scheme,  the  enforcement  will  be  dependent 
entirely  upon  the  vigilance  of  the  individuals  on  the  Dry  Bean 
Committee  or  whatever  you  care  to  call  it,  and  the  executive 
secretary  of  that  Committee. 

In  other  words,  you  gentlemen  cannot  expect  the  General 
Code  Authority  for  the  whole  country  to  deal  actively  with  the 
price  filing  on  dried  beans,  so  that  in  this  draft  provisions  have 
been  made  to  have  a  Dry  Bean  Committee  of  six. 

The  thought  is  that  the  Dry  Bean  Committee  will  appoint  an 
executive  secretary  and  agree  upon  a  central  office  somewhere, 
or  perhaps  two  central  offices,  in  which  these  prices  can  be  filed. 

Now,  the  extent  to  which  the  section  on  open  price  in  making 
sales  and  the  extent  to  which  the  section  on  wilfully  destructive 
price  cutting  will  be  enforced  will  depend  entirely  upon  the 
vigilance  of  that  executive  secretary. 

I  think  it  is  reasonable  to  state  that  if  a  good  case  is  made 
out  you  can  expect  reasonably  prompt  action  from  the  NRA. 
By  “good  case”  I  mean,  not  trade  gossip,  or  sorehead  complaint, 
but  an  actual,  demonstrable  case  of  sales  not  made  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  posted  price,  or  wilfully  destructive  prices  being 
established.  I  think  the  promptness  of  that  action  will  increase, 
rather  than  decrease,  from  now  on. 

Are  there  any  further  questions  on  that  point?  The  way  it 
will  work  in  detail  will  be  explained,  and  I  will  try  to  do  that 
by  an  analogy  from  another  code. 

In  one  other  code  they  have  a  series  of  very  large  blackboards 
and  on  those  blackboards  are  listed  the  names  of  all  members 
of  the  industry  and  the  several  varieties  of  the  pack. 

As  the  prices  come  in  they  are  posted  in  chalk  on  that  black¬ 
board.  Upon  the  payment  of  a  reasonable  fee,  which  in  the 
industry  I  am  mentioning  is  five  dollars  a  month,  they  mimeo¬ 
graph  all  changes  in  posting  and  send  them  out  immediately 
to  all  members  of  the  industry.  Under  the  NRA,  you  must 
send  them  out  to  anybody  who  pays  you  the  five  dollars. 

You  file  your  prices.  It  is  charged  on  the  blackboard  and 
mimeograph  copies  are  sent  out  to  all  those  that  pay  for  the 
cost  of  the  service. 

If  a  man  departs  from  this  open  price,  the  chances  are  that 
this  executive  secretary  will  hear  of  it.  If  he  hears  of  it. 
it  will  be  up  to  him  to  see  that  a  complaint  is  filed.  The  com¬ 
plaint  will  be  handled  by  the  Fair  Trade  Practices  Committee 
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and  the  Complaint  Committee,  or  the  local  regional  board  in 
your  area. 

I  suppose  that  running  through  the  heads  of  you  gentlemen 
is  the  thought,  “Oh,  well,  the  trade  practices  haven’t  been 
rigidly  enforced.  Will  this  be  something  else  that  will  be  just 
a  provisions  that  is  ethical  and  not  legal  in  its  character?” 

The  only  way  I  can  answer  that  is  to  say  that  this,  if  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  NRA,  will  be  the  law  of  the  land  for  the  dry  bean 
industry.  Whether  the  law  of  the  land  can  be  carried  out  or 
not  and  enforced  will  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  your  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Dry  Bean  Committe  and  the  dry  bean  canners 
run  down  violations  and  cases  where  people  depart  from  the 
established  price. 

The  way  the  destructive  price  cutting  provision  will  work  is, 

I  think,  rather  clearly  stated.  The  sole  effect  of  that,  I  said 
last  time,  and  I  say  again,  is  its  moral  effect.  I  mean  by  that, 
suppose  a  man  files  a  price  which  the  executive  secretary,  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  bean  business  and  from  his  general  back¬ 
ground,  reasonably  believes  the  man  had  been  filing  as  a  fair 
price,  but  it  turns  out  to  be  destructive  price  cutting. 

If  you  look  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  page  here  you  will  see 
exactly  what  can  be  done.  It  says  that  any  member  may 
complain  that  the  filed  price  constitutes  unfair  competition  as 
destructive  price  cutting,  et  cetera.  The  Committee  shall  within 
five  days  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  member  to  answer  such 
complaint  and  shall  in  fourteen  days  make  a  ruling. 

Then,  if  you  can  not  adjust  it  yourself,  you  make  up  a  docket 
and  send  it  to  the  NRA.  Now,  gentlemen,  let  us  be  realistic. 
It  is  not  going  to  do  you  a  great  deal  of  good  if  something  is 
filed,  or  if  somebody  files  a  price  of  ten  cents  under  the  market, 
to  ask  a  man  to  answer  within  five  days;  and  if  he  answers 
and  says  the  price  isn’t  wilfully  destructive,  to  make  up  a  folder 
and  send  it  to  Washington  and  wait  to  find  out  whether  that  is 
wilful  price  cutting. 

That  is  not  the  value  of  this  section.  The  value  of  this 
section  is  that  if  a  man  files  a  price  ten  cents  under  the  market, 
your  executive  secretary,  who  runs  this  show,  immediately  gets 
him  on  the  telephone  and  says,  “I  have  got  a  complaint  that 
your  price  is  going  to  wreck  the  market.  Will  you  withdraw  it, 
or  do  you  want  to  answer  the  charge?” 

In  a  great  many  cases  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  a  man,  the  opportunity  to  call  his  attention  to  what  will 
happen  if  he  keeps  it  up,  is  very  valuable. 

Frankly  and  candidly,  I  do  not  think  that  section,  if  accepted 
by  the  NRA,  will  be  valuable  in  its  ultimate  legal  consequences. 
The  value  of  it  is  in  the  going  after  the  violator  and  making 
him  realize  what  he  is  doing  is  something  for  you  to  evaluate 
more  than  I. 

Now,  as  to  the  emergeny  provisions,  I  don’t  know  whether 
they  will  take  that.  If  they  take  it,  I  don’t  think  its  value 
is  any  greater  than  the  one  I  just  mentioned.  I  think  the 
opportunity  for  discussion  applies  there,  as  well  as  to  the  other. 

I  think  that  is  about  all  I  can  suggest  at  this  time  unless 
there  are  questions. 

MR.  STEINHART:  If  the  members  of  the  industry  don’t 
comply  with  the  price  posting  provision,  if  they  post  one  price 
and  quote  another,  what  is  the  remedy? 

MR.  AUSTERN:  If  you  can  prove  it,  and  that  isn’t  a  diffi¬ 
cult  thing  to  prove,  ordinarily  the  NRA  machinery  will  be 
applied.  Now  then,  you  say:  “What  good  will  that  do?” 

The  answer  to  that  depends  entirely  upon  how  active  you  are. 
You  will  remember  I  said  when  I  was  out  here  last  month,  in 
one  industry  with  which  I  have  something  to  do,  they  have  cited 
three  cases  of  failure  to  file  prices.  One  was  a  case  of  quoting 
a  different  price.  In  three  out  of  the  four  cases,  the  members 
of  the  industry  being  cited  to  the  compliance  counselor,  or 
rather,  being  threatened  to  be  cited,  have  begun  to  play  ball. 
In  the  other  case,  we  had  a  hearing  before  the  Compliance 
Council  and  the  man  has  now  decided  to  file  his  contracts. 

I  think  the  chances  are  good  that  you  will  be  able  to  enforce 
the  price  filing  provisions  and  the  selling  at  the  price  fixed. 

In  one  other  industry  that  it  is  my  distinct  misfortune  to 
have  something  to  do  with,  because  it  is  a  lot  of  trouble,  there 
is  a  lot  of  trouble  in  a  case  pending  of  a  man  who  is  selling 
below  his  price.  I  assure  you  that  they  are  raising  cain.  The 
hearing  is  to  be  next  week  and  they  are  going  to  get  him  on 
the  carpet  and  talk  about  it. 
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You  see,  ultimately,  gentlemen,  the  advantages  of  any  one 
of  these  fair  trade  practices  is  that  you  bring  everything  into 
the  open.  If  this  price  filing  scheme  is  feasible,  and  it  is  for 
you  gentlemen  to  decide,  you  may  require  a  man  to  file  his 
prices.  If  the  prices  he  is  quoting  are  different  from  the  prices 
he  is  filing,  you  have  first  the  opportunity  to  get  an  injunction 
against  him;  or,  short  of  that,  proceed  through  the  NRA 
machinery.  Secondly,  you  have  the  advantage  of  getting  him 
up  before  his  fellows  and  of  telling  him  about  it.  That  has 
been  found  to  be  very  helpful.  Does  that  answer  your  question? 

MR.  STEINHART;  The  procedure,  after  it  goes  beyond  the 
Code  Authority,  would  be  that  of  injunction  for  failure  to 
comply  ? 

MR.  AUSTERN:  If  it  were  as  easy  as  that,  I  hardly  think 
the  NRA  lawyers,  such  as  myself,  would  have  much  to  do.  It 
isn’t  quite  as  simple  as  that. 

Suppose  your  Dry  Bean  Committee,  which  I  suppose  will  be 
authorized,  gets  an  absolutely  cold  case  of  a  man  selling  below 
his  posted  price.  That  will  go  to  the  state  director  of  the  com¬ 
pliance  committee,  or  through  the  new  compliance  machinery 
about  which  I  told  you  yesterday. 

They  don’t  immediately  send  it  to  court.  They  try  to  adjust 
it,  as  they  call  it.  They  get  the  man  in  and  say,  “Now,  you 
have  done  this.  We  have  the  power  to  send  this  case  to  court. 
Will  you  do  it  again?” 

If  he  promises  to  be  good,  they  won’t  go  to  court.  Suppose 
that  fellow  does  it  again.  Then  the  compliance  counselor  will 
hold  a  hearing  and  take  away  his  Blue  Eagle.  That  is  impor¬ 
tant  in  some  industries,  such  as  those  selling  to  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Then  the  compliance  committee  sends  the  complaint  to 
the  litigation  division  of  the  NRA  and  they  bring  suit.  There 
have  only  been  about  twenty-six  court  cases.  The  reason  there 
are  so  few  suits  is  that  it  hasn’t  been  necessary.  Usually  the 
people  play  ball. 

I  hope  that  I  haven’t  given  you  the  impression  that  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  find  a  violation  and  that  next  Monday  afernoon 
you  get  an  injunction.  If  I  have  done  that,  I  am  misleading 
you.  It  is  a  long,  slow  process,  and,  like  most  government 
things,  has  a  tendency  to  stall. 


However,  what  I  said  last  month,  I  want  to  repeat.  The  speed 
with  which  these  things  go  through  and  the  value  of  it  to  you 
depends  entirely  upon  the  man  that  you  get  as  your  executive 
secretary  to  run  the  Dry  Bean  Committee. 

He  is  what  I  can  call  a  good  leg  man.  If  he  gets  a  complaint 
that  is  absolutely  clear  cut,  and  pushes  the  complaint,  you  will 
get  action.  If  you  have  a  man  that  sends  the  matter  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  probably  it  will  just  stall  there  for  several  months.  In 
other  words,  it  depends  on  the  aggressiveness  with  which  you 
use  the  power  given  you. 

You  gentlemen  have  heard  enough  about  codes  to  know  that 
those  codes  which  are  working  very  well  on  the  fair  trade 
practices  end  ai’e  where  aggressive  code  secretaries  run  down 
to  Washington  regularly  and  push  these  things. 

CHAIRMAN  ASHBY :  Does  anyone  else  wish  to  ask  a 
question  or  make  a  suggestion? 

MR.  AUSTERN:  I  would  like  to  give  this  in  as  much  detail 
as  you  wish. 

CHAIRMAN  ASHBY:  We  appreciate  having  you  here  with 
us  very  much,  and  I  wish  that  everyone  would  feel  free  to 
give  us  their  ideas  on  the  subject. 

MR.  C.  M.  SCHOFIELD  (G.  S.  Suppiger  Company,  Belleville, 
Ill.) :  I  have  attended  two  or  three  of  these  meetings  and  we 
are  all  after  the  same  thing,  and  that  is  to  find  ways  and  means 
of  stiffening  our  backbones  so  that  all  these  influences  to  reduce 
prices  from  day  to  day  will  not  be  effective. 

This  explanation  we  have  just  had  clears  up  in  my  mind  a 
lot  of  things  I  have  worried  about  in  previous  meetings.  We 
were  worrying  not  only  about  doing  this  thing  but  how  we 
were  going  to  go  about  doing  it. 

The  explanation,  as  I  said  before,  is  very  clear,  but  there  is 
still  a  gap  in  this  proposition,  and  that  is  in  all  our  meetings 
there  is  not  a  big  enough  percentage  of  the  trade  attending. 
I  wish  we  could  get  the  meat  of  this  thing  into  form  so  that 
we  could  sell  the  fellows  on  the  idea  of  coming  here. 

There  is  something  that  needs  to  be  done.  I  think  that  every¬ 
body  when  he  first  looks  at  the  laws,  and  not  being  engaged 
in  the  law,  thinks  he  can  use  it  to  compel  the  other  fellow  to 
do  something. 
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If  we  have  this  price  posting  idea  in  effect,  then  we  can  all 
see  very  clearly  it  is  the  going  from  house  to  house  among  us 
that  will  make  it  more  effective  rather  than  the  threat  of  “By 
God,  if  you  don’t  do  it,  we  are  going  to  have  the  police  down 
there  tomorrow.” 

I  am  a  lot  better  satisfied  with  what  I  have  heard  here  in  the 
last  fifteen  minutes  than  I  have  been  any  time  yet.  However, 

I  see  the  difficulties  more  and  more  because  that  part  makes  it 
personal  to  all  of  us  to  subscribe  something  to  this  proposition. 

I  would  like  for  the  fellows  who  are  running  this  performance 
to  find  out  if  out  of  this  thing  we  can  concentrate  on  some 
ideas  that  will  sell  our  fellows  the  importance  of  getting 
together.  All  of  us  have  to  make  it  good  for  all.  The  few  who 
are  running  things  can’t  take  the  responsibility  of  making  it 
good  for  all. 

MR.  AU STERN:  I  would  like  to  answer  you  by  saying  that 
if  this  price  filing  thing  works  it  is  very  effective.  If  it  doesn’t 
work  it  doesn’t  help.  What  I  mean  is  this:  Suppose  the  price 
is  filed  at,  say,  a  dollar.  Some  broker  wires  in  offering  stuff 
at  80  cents. 

If  the  thing  is  working,  you  will  know  whether  or  not  it  is 
gossip.  If  it  isn’t  working,  it  will  mean  that  in  addition  to 
determining  what  “son  of  a  gun”  is  violating  posted  prices. 

Whether  it  works  or  doesn’t  work  depends  upon  the  man  who 
is  running  the  price  listing  office.  There  is  the  human  factor 
in  every  case. 

I  have  had  some  experience  in  this  price  listing.  In  one 
code  where  the  prices  are  listed  it  is  working.  In  another, 
with  which,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  my  misfortune  to  be  con¬ 
nected,  it  is  not  working  so  well.  There  is  a  lack  of  vigilance 
in  its  operation. 

If  it  means  something  to  you,  it  must  work  over  the  entire 
area.  If  it  does  not  work  over  the  entire  area,  it  is  likely  not 
to  work  at  all. 

I  think  one  of  the  main  things  Mr.  Schofield  said  was  the 
necessity  of  getting  all  the  members  together.  Of  course,  that 
is  more  or  less  of  an  impossibility.  I  wish  it  could  be  made 
effective. 

Mr.  Schofield,  Section  Three  of  the  National  Industrial  Re¬ 
covery  Act  says  that  when  a  code  or  supplementary  code  or 
an  addition  to  a  code  is  presented  to  the  Government  it  must 
be  presented  by  truly  representative  branches  of  the  industry. 

I  explained  at  great  length  the  last  time  I  was  out  here  that 
that  always  means  more  than  the  majority  of  the  industry  for 
the  area  that  it  is  going  to  cover. 

As  I  understand  the  situation,  dry  beans  are  canned  in  the 
Middle  West  and  East  and,  to  a  slight  extent,  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  If  you  are  going  to  make  these  provisions  apply  to 
all  the  areas,  I  should  say  you  wouldn’t  have  much  chance 
unless  you  went  down  to  Washington  with  a  majority,  not  alone 
by  number,  but  also  by  pack. 

If  you  want  to  apply  to  a  limited  area,  you  have  got  to  get  a 
truly  representative  group  in  that  area.  Whether  it  would  be 
wise  to  have  it  apply  to  one  area  alone,  I  don’t  know.  That  is 
a  question  you  gentlemen  will  have  to  answer. 

CHAIRMAN  ASHBY :  Morton,  does  California  competition 
affect  your  trade? 

MR.  STEINHART:  No,  not  in  the  bean  business. 

CHAIRMAN  ASHBY:  I  was  just  assuming  that  you  almost 
eliminate  the  Pacific  Coast.  That,  of  course,  is  my  own  idea. 
If  others  of  you  have  different  ideas,  you  may  express  them. 

MR.  SCHOFIELD:  If  it  is  acceptable  to  the  majority,  the 
details  of  it  will  come  out  through  the  activity  of  the  Committee 
and  the  secretary. 

The  thing  that  worries  me  is  the  fear  that  we  haven’t  got 
this  basic  thought.  My  spirits  are  a  little  higher  than  they 
were  because  this  things  begins  to  straighten  out  into  something 
tangible.  That  reaching  for  the  moon  couldn’t  be  made  into 
anything  practical. 

However,  starting  out  with  nothing  else  but  this  price  ex¬ 
change  and  with  somebody  in  the  position  of  secretary  that  has 
the  time  to  contact  these  people  in  their  own  offices  on  these 
different  complaints,  it  won’t  be  six  months  before  we  will  be 
a  long  way  ahead  of  where  we  were  before  it  got  into  action. 


I  have  had  enough  experience  with  other  lines  to  know  that 
is  true.  That  is  the  only  point  I  was  trying  to  hammer  in. 
We  should  make  some  effort  to  fill  this  room  at  the  next  get- 
together. 

MR.  BACHELDER:  I  might  add  to  that.  This,  of  course, 
is  not  a  scheme  of  the  committee  whose  names  are  signed  to 
this  letter.  That  wasn’t  the  idea.  The  only  thing  was  that 
we  were  trying  to  find  some  possible  way  and  submit  it,  if  we 
thought  it  would  improve  conditions. 

Mr.  Austern  says  it  includes  all  that  the  NRA  would  be 
likely  to  approve.  As  a  practical  matter,  we  know  a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  majority  of  all  the  industry  involved  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  comparatively  small  percentage.  If  something  of  this  kind 
is  not  concurred  in  by,  we  will  say,  the  larger  bean  packers, 
there  wouldn’t  be  any  use  in  wasting  any  more  time  or  doing 
anything. 

We  tried  to  contact  larger  packers  individually  because  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  dates  during  the  convention 
for  a  series  of  meetings.  There  are  too  many  other  meetings. 

I  don’t  know  how  successful  all  the  fellows  have  been  in 
doing  that,  but  it  looks  to  me  like  the  real  crux  of  it  is  to  find 
out  whether  or  not  the  packers  who  are  here  represented  look 
with  favor  or  disfavor  upon  the  theory  of  this  thing.  The 
detailed  wording  of  it  can  be  worked  out,  or  corrected  or 
changed  if  the  theory  is  acceptable. 

If  enough  of  the  packers  are  opposed  to  filing  their  prices, 
so  as  not  to  leave  a  truly  representative  majority,  why  there  is 
no  use  of  anybody  else  giving  any  more  time  to  it. 

It  looks  to  me  as  if  we  ought  to  try  to  get  some  such 
expression. 

CHAIRMAN  ASHBY :  I  think  that  is  getting  the  thing 
down  exactly  where  we  want  it.  We  can’t  read  each  other’s 
minds.  I  think  that  if  we  would  all  be  frank  enough  and  say 
what  we  think  about  the  theory  of  this  thing,  we  could  accom¬ 
plish  something.  If  the  wording  is  not  suitable,  that  is  a  minor 
proposition. 

The  first  thing  is  to  find  out  whether  or  not  the  theory  of  the 
proposition  is  acceptable,  and  then  the  whittling  process  can 
commence. 

I  wish  you  would  voluntarily  give  your  reactions  to  this  out¬ 
line  that  has  been  made  up  to  now. 

MR.  OTTO  LOWE  (Secretary,  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia 
Packers  Association,  Cape  Charles,  Virginia) :  We  have  been 
talking  for  eighteen  months.  As  one  fellow  said  yesterday,  he 
has  had  more  ether  in  his  face  in  the  last  eighteen  months 
than  in  all  the  rest  of  his  life  put  together. 

I  have  never  seen  any  industry,  and  I  have  been  associated 
with  them  for  quite  sometime,  that  has  a  greater  desire  to 
make  some  money  and  yet  is  more  afraid  of  every  element  in 
the  industry  from  the  time  the  crop  is  in  the  fields  until  the 
time  the  checks  actually  come  back. 

That  is  especially  true  of  this  present  commodity.  Those  of 
us  who  have  been  familiar  with  other  codes  of  fair  competition 
have  been  greatly  impressed  with  the  fact  that  it  was  the  desire 
of  the  men  drafting  that  there  should  be  a  profit. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  code  which  has  been  adopted.  I  don’t 
know  how  many  of  you  are  familiar  with  it. 

Since  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  became  effective, 
every  single  thing  that  you  buy  has  gone  up,  and  yet  it  seems 
to  me  that  on  some  commodities  the  canners  are  willing  to  sell 
their  product  at  nothing  for  some  such  reason  as  to  keep  a  line 
complete,  or  for  some  other  reason  that  nobody  knows. 

Take  this  code  of  the  fertilizer  industry,  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand,  for  an  example.  Of  course,  some  sections  have  been 
removed  by  the  NRA.  They  have  an  article  here  on  sales 
below  cost.  That,  in  some  cases,  has  been  set  aside.  In  other 
cases  it  has  been  voided  because  the  books  and  records  were 
closed,  but  there  is  one  section  that  absolutely  works.  There  is 
no  question  about  that  because  I  have  had  experience  with  it 
for  over  a  year,  and  that  is  the  old  price  schedules. 

Down  in  our  country  we  use  a  great  deal  of  fertilizer.  We 
have  some  manufacturers  right  in  our  midst,  but  a  great  deal  of 
it  comes  from  other  points,  such  as  Baltimore,  and  points  north. 
But  I  can  say  to  you  gentlemen  that  this  published  price  schedule 
in  this  code  is  not  a  theory;  it  is  a  fact.  I  can  tell  you  that 
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within  twenty-four  hours,  if  this  thing  is  violated,  somebody 
has  you  on  the  phone,  or  you  get  a  telegram. 

As  to  this  proposed  agreement,  as  Mr.  Bachelder  pointed  out, 
we  are  not  here  to  talk  about  the  substance,  or  the  drafting  of 
this  agreement.  I,  myself,  would,  perhaps,  have  some  sug¬ 
gestions  to  make  as  to  the  wording. 

The  counsel  here  has  indicated  to  you  just  about  what  the 
NRA  would  accept  and  I  can  say  for  him  that  if  you  are 
around  Washington  much  you  have  a  lot  of  ideas,  but  whether 
those  ideas  will  be  accepted  is  another  thing.  It  is  his  job 
to  keep  in  close  touch  with  that  branch  of  our  activities  and 
see  what  will  be  accepted  and  what  will  not. 

I  don’t  think  we  are  here  to  actually  discuss  the  draft  of  this 
proposed  supplemental  code.  I  think  we  are  here  to  discuss 
the  spirit  and  substance  of  it. 

Now,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  Mr.  A  or  Mr.  B  is  going 
to  be  caught  up  for  violation  the  very  moment  anything  happens, 
we  all  know  the  proceeding.  We  know  the  difficulties  of  enforc¬ 
ing  it,  but  at  the  same  time  I  think  this  will  be  a  most  healthful 
advance  from  the  standpoint  of  having  each  member,  guided 
by  a  central  office  through  which  he  can  gain  information,  not 
only  stay  in  line  with  his  competitor,  but  also  able  to  overcome 
that  bugaboo  of  all  canned  foods  selling,  the  report  that  comes 
back  invariably  from  a  wire,  “Your  prices  are  out  of  line.  Buy 
much  cheaper  elsewhere.” 

Personally  I  think  the  substance  of  this  is  excellent  and  I 
think  this  meeting  today  will  make  a  terrible  mistake  if  it 
adjourns  without  giving  this  careful  consideration  and  the 
possibility  of  enforcing  it.  The  agreement  itself  can  be  drafted 
later. 

Another  feature  of  it  is  that  whether  or  not  we  know  it, 
unless  the  emergency  which  created  the  New  Deal  suddenly 
disappears,  which  is  to  be  devoutly  hoped,  we  are  going  into 
another  siege  of  marketing  agreements.  I  am  saying  that 
although  I  am  not  a  prophet. 

At  least,  we  can  take  this  one  commodity,  even  though  it 
may  operate  as  a  supplement  to  the  Code  and  give  this  thing  a 
trial.  If  this  works,  I  dare  say  that  any  number  of  other  com¬ 


modities  will  come  along  in  a  like  fashion,  whether  by  a  sup¬ 
plementary  code  or  through  a  draft  law  agreement.  I  respect¬ 
fully  urge,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  meeting  give  a  most  careful 
consideration  to  this  document,  not  necessarily  to  the  actual 
wording  of  it,  because  that  will  have  to  be  worked  out  by  the 
Committee  in  conjunction  with  counsel,  but  to  the  spirit  of  it 
which  certainly  ought  to  be  adopted  by  this  meeting  today.  I 
urge  that  on  behalf  of  the  territory  I  represent. 

CHAIRMAN  ASHBY:  I  think  that  Mr.  Lowe  was  getting 
at  this  thing  in  just  exactly  the  way  we  have  to  do  it.  Do  you 
people  want  it  or  not?  As  he  and  I  both  said,  some  particular 
word  or  phrase  may  or  may  not  be  left  out.  I  do  not  think  that 
should  be  any  bone  of  contention.  If  you  are  in  favor  of  the 
general  theory,  I  wish  you  would  express  yourselves.  If  you 
are  not  in  favor  of  it,  I  wish  you  would  also  express  yourselves. 
Then  we  can  meet  the  proposition  face  to  face  and  see  whether 
or  not  there  is  any  chance  of  us  getting  together  on  it. 

I  would  like  to  have  everybody  in  the  room  get  up  and  talk 
along  the  line  Mr.  Lowe  has  discussed  this.  We  would  like  to, 
have  your  opinions. 

MR.  STEWART  ROSE,  JR.  (Loudon  Packing  Company,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.):  As  a  member  of  that  Committee,  I  don’t  believe 
I  have  been  as  active  as  some,  although  I  regret  that  fact.  We 
are  supporting  the  movement  and  I  don’t  want  to  say  too  much 
about  the  way  we  feel  about  it  for  the  very  reason  that  Mr. 
Bachelder  mentioned.  As  a  Committee,  we  are  not  attempting 
to  force  the  ideas  of  a  limited  group  upon  the  industry.  We 
have  been  asked  to  present  it  to  the  industry,  not  in  the  light 
of  our  personal  opinions,  but  in  the  light  of  pros  and  cons  from 
the  industry  standpoint. 

We  have  attempted  to  do  that,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  reaction 
has  been  favorable. 

By  way  of  clarifying  the  situation  for  further  discussion, 
I  want  to  emphasize  the  point  made  by  Mr.  Bachelder,  that  this 
program  is  complete  as  outlined  and  can  sensibly  be  altered 
only  by  eliminating  part  of  it.  I  mean  by  that,  the  eliminating 
of  sections  that  are  objectionable. 
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Mr.  Bachelder  has  already  told  you  why  the  emergency  pro¬ 
visions  in  it  are  objectionable  to  the  industry,  or  some  members 
of  the  industry,  and  why  they  may  be  objectionable  to  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Austern  has  told  you  the  status  regarding  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  section  relating  to  open  price  filing  and  the  section 
prohibiting  destructive  price  competition.  The  meat  of  the 
matter  lies  in  those  paragraphs — in  those  two  clauses. 

Therefore,  I  suggest  that  we  move  with  the  view  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  sentiment  of  this  meeting  toward  the  deletion  of 
those  clauses  which  have  been  reported  to  us  as  objectionable, 
and  obtain  a  clarified  idea  of  it,  as  it  stands  after  those  elim¬ 
inations  have  been  made.  Then  we  can  determine  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  this  meeting  toward  the  entire  program. 

With  that  thought  in  mind,  I  would  like  to  call  for  any  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  sections  with  reference  to  minimum  prices  and 
emergency  prices. 

Paragraph  six  obviously  is  the  explanatory  note  as  to  para¬ 
graph  “C”  under  “five.”  At  the  top  is  the  section  which  is 
typed  with  paragraph  six,  and  Mr.  Austern  put  it  in  there 
simply  because  it  was  dictated  by  the  form  in  Washington. 

Therefore,  is  it  in  order,  at  this  time,  to  call  for  discussion 
and  a  possible  motion  that  paragraph  six,  sections  A  and  B, 
and  sub-paragraph  C,  of  section  five,  be  deleted? 

My  reason  for  not  mentioning  that  was  simply  that  it  makes 
no  difference  whether  or  not  it  is  in  there.  It  may  be  that  for 
the  purpose  of  the  NRA  policy,  the  section  will  more  clearly 
define  the  proposition  that  there  will  be  no  minimum  basis 
for  price. 

You  can  readily  understand  that  if  all  questions  of  minimum 
prices  are  withdrawn,  a  great  deal  of  opposition  will  auto¬ 
matically  be  withdrawn,  as  well.  I  mean  by  that,  opposition 
from  outside  industries.  Therefore,  that  may  clarify  the  matter 
instead  of  confusing  it,  and  might  well  be  left  in. 

CHAIRMAN  ASHBY :  Will  you  make  that  specifically  as 
a  motion,  so  that  the  reporter  can  get  the  exact  wording? 

MR.  ROSE:  In  that  case,  I  make  the  following  motion: 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  members  of  the  industry  present  ob¬ 
jections  to  sub-paragraph  C,  of  section  five,  paragraph  six; 
sections  A  and  B,  of  this  proposed  supplemental  Code  relating 
to  canning  of  dry  beans;  and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
report  was  prepared  to  show  the  limits  to  which  the  industry 
might  go  in  preparing  a  plan  for  regulating  this  matter;  and, 
further,  since  the  elimination  of  these  provisions  will  in  no  way 
detract  from  the  effectiveness  of  the  proposal,  I  hereby  move 
that  they  be  stricken  from  the  document. 

CHAIRMAN  ASHBY :  Is  there  a  second  to  that  motion? 

MR.  McCauley  :  I  second  the  motion. 

CHAIRMAN  ASHBY:  Now,  gentlemen,  you  are  getting  at 
this  proposition  in  a  way  that  we  can  get  an  expression.  You 
have  heard  the  motion.  Are  there  any  comments  for  or  against 
the  motion? 

The  motion  having  been  duly  seconded,  was  put  to  a  vote 
and  declared  to  have  carried. 

CHAIRMAN  ASHBY :  We  seem  to  all  agree  on  what  is  to 
be  left  out.  Now  let  us  see  if  we  can  agree  on  the  other. 

MR.  LOWE :  To  get  that  before  the  house,  I  move  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  rest  of  this  document.  Of  course,  it  is  to  be 
understood  that  minor  changes  from  the  legal  as  well  as  the 
practical  standpoint,  may  be  made,  which,  however,  will  not 
change  the  substance  of  the  document. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the  adoption,  or  approval,  of  this  draft 
by  this  meeting. 

MR.  SCHOFIELD:  I  second  the  motion. 

MR.  BACHELDER:  In  order  to  make  the  vote  on  that 
understandable  to  us,  I  would  suggest  that  the  vote  be  by  all 
of  the  individual  companies  represented.  Then  we  will  know 
what  weight  to  place  upon  it,  rather  than  merely  by  number 
of  people  present.  The  understanding  is,  of  course,  that  there 
may  be  representatives  of  companies  here  that  are  not  author¬ 
ized  to  conclusively  bind  their  companies,  and  that  the  vote 
represents  only  the  personal  views  of  the  representatives 
present. 

CHAIRMAN  ASHBY:  I  think  that  is  getting  to  what  we 
want  to  find  out.  Through  this  channel  we  can  get  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  opinion  from  this  meeting. 


MR.  ROSE:  Supplementing  that  suggestion,  I  feel  that  in 
certain  industries  some  firms  may  not  care  to  make  a  state¬ 
ment  on  the  record  to  that  effect.  I  am,  therefore,  just  a  little 
afraid  that  some  people  might  avoid  committing  themselves  or 
their  firms  lest  they  put  themselves  on  record. 

MR.  PETER  J.  NAEYE  (Marion  Canning  Company,  Inc., 
Marion,  N.  Y.) :  To  my  mind,  this  is  not  simply  a  record 
before  this  meeting,  but  a  record  before  the  industry. 

CHAIRMAN  ASHBY :  In  voting  on  this,  or  in  making  any 
comment,  if  you  will  just  signify  that  you  prefer  not  to  have  it 
go  into  the  record,  your  wishes  will  be  respected. 

What  we  are  trying  to  get  at  is  the  expression  and  feeling 
of  the  bean  canners.  If  any  of  the  bean  canners  do  not  wish 
to  vote,  they  do  not  need  it.  I  do  not  know  of  a  better  plan 
or  a  more  legitimate  way  to  go  about  it. 

Do  you  want  any  discussion? 

At  this  point  a  vote  was  taken  with  only  a  handful  taking 
part,  making  an  inconclusive  vote,  and  following  which  the 
meeting  proceeded  as  follows. 

MR.  BACHELDER:  Are  there  any  here  who  will  not  vote 
either  way?  In  other  words,  if  there  is  a  majority  of  the 
section  that  is  not  voting,  we  don’t  want  to  get  any  deeper 
into  this.  We  don’t  want  to  waste  any  time  unless  there  is 
enough  substantial  support  to  make  this  possible. 

MR.  SCHOFIELD:  I  have  a  single-track  mind,  but  I  realize 
why  a  good  many  of  these  men  can’t  speak  quite  as  quickly 
as  Ted  McCall  and  myself,  and  others,  is  that  they  have  not 
been  to  all  these  meetings. 

We  are  on  the  verge  of  a  mighty  good  thing.  We  all  know 
that.  The  few  of  us  who  have  carried  it  so  far  can’t  shove  it 
over  until  more  of  the  industry  gets  it  into  their  heads  what 
we  are  after.  We  will  have  to  wait  on  that.  We  can’t  force  it 
as  far  as  we  would  like. 

We  are  all  convinced,  and  I  can  tell  that  there  is  a  growing 
interest  in  the  idea,  because  every  time  we  call  a  meeting  there 
are  fellows  present  who  weren’t  in  attendance  before. 

I  simply  say  that  if  we  can’t  get  it  all  at  once,  we  will  have 
to  keep  this  thing  alive  until  we  do  get  to  the  point  where  we 
do  get  the  unanimous  interest  of  the  industry. 

However,  I  am  in  favor  of  this  meeting  stating  that  it  is  in 
favor  of  the  idea,  and  of  having  it  carried  out  through  the 
action  of  the  Committee,  and  through  such  other  actions  as 
that  Committee  recommends. 

MR.  ASHBY:  It  seems  to  me  that  those  remarks  exactly 
state  the  situation  we  are  in.  If  you  folks  don’t  want  it,  we 
can’t  have  it. 

MR.  LOWE :  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  only  one  way  to  find  out. 

It  looks  as  if  this  Committee  has  to  be  continued  for  the 
final  draft  of  this,  before  sending  it  to  each  packer  to  get  an 
expression  from  him,  yes  or  no.  Then  you  will  have  something 
to  work  on. 

These  men  here  can’t  decide  it,  because  a  lot  of  packers  of 
dried  beans  are  not  here.  I  would  suggest  that  this  Committee 
be  continued;  that  the  final  draft  be  concluded  and  sent  to  each 
packer.  That  is  the  only  way  we  will  ever  get  the  sentiment  of 
the  industry. 

CHAIRMAN  ASHBY:  I  agree  with  you  on  that.  At  the 
same  time,  that  does  not  give  us  the  information  we  would  like 
to  have  today. 

I  think  that  if  these  gentlemen  would  not  be  hesitant  about 
expressing  their  views  we  could  get  somewhere. 

If  we  find  out  that  just  a  comparatively  few  want  a  procedure 
like  this,  I  agree  with  you  that  we  would  probably  fool  away 
our  time  and  theirs,  also. 

If  we  could  get  an  idea  of  the  total  bean  supply  represented 
here  that  information  would  be  of  some  value  to  us. 

MR.  LOWE:  You  have  twenty-two  people  voting  here,  of 
whom  two  voted  “no”.  Three  didn’t  vote.  That  gives  us  an 
idea  as  to  numbers.  If  you  will  take  a  record  of  those  that 
voted  “yes”  or  “no”  and  those  that  didn’t  vote,  you  could  find 
out  something  about  the  production  represented. 

MR.  ROSE:  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  the  action  as 
proposed  by  Mr.  Lowe.  I  believe  a  simple  statement  of  number 
of  firms  present,  the  approximate  number  of  affirmative  and 
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negative  votes,  and  those  not  voting,  will  give  the  Committee 
and  the  meeting  a  sufficient  record. 

Any  attempt  to  go  further  than  that,  I  think,  tends,  in  the 
minds  of  some,  to  crystallize  opposition,  rather  than  to  permit 
the  matter  to  be  considered  with  an  open  mind. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  we  should  adopt  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Lowe,  that  the  Committee  mail  a  questionnaire  to  each 
packer,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  final  draft. 

I  further  feel  that  the  Committee  should  be  reappointed, 
instead  of  having  the  past  Committee  continued,  in  order  to  get 
a  more  geographic  location,  and  for  other  considerations  which 
may  or  may  not  influence  the  industry.  We  don’t  want  this 
appear  to  be  sectional;  or,  to  represent  the  prejudice  of  any 
one  group. 

MR.  BACHELDER:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don’t  know  whether 
or  not  it  is  in  order,  but  would  it  be  unfair  if  those  voted  “no” 
could  give  us  any  specific  reason  for  that  vote?  It  would  help 
the  Committee  a  great  deal. 

At  this  point  the  gentlemen  who  voted  negatively,  gave  their 
reasons  therefor,  but  asked  that  neither  their  names  nor  their 
reasons  be  put  on  record.  Following  this  the  meeting  proceeded 
as  follows. 

MR.  BACHELDER:  In  order  to  get  something  specific 
started,  I  will  move  that  the  provision  providing  for  the 
exclusion  of  price  listing  on  sales,  bona  fide  sales,  from  canners 
to  canners  and  for  export  purposes  be  included  in  the  draft. 
In  making  that  motion  I  would  like  to  have,  if  possible,  a 
complete  vote,  in  order  to  get  an  expression  on  those  particular 
things. 

CHAIRMAN  ASHBY :  Is  your  motion  for  the  eliminating 
of  those  provisions? 

MR.  BACHELDER:  No,  I  am  asking  that  they  be  included 
in  the  draft. 

MR.  CRAIG  DILLON  (Vincennes  Packing  Corporation,  Vin¬ 
cennes,  Ind.):  I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  having  been  duly  seconded,  was  put  to  a  vote 
and  declared  to  have  carried. 

MR.  BACHELDER:  To  get  another  expression,  I  move  that 
the  voting  be  based  on  five  votes  for  each  canner,  and  one  for 
every  hundred  thousand  packed. 

MR.  DILLON:  I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  having  been  duly  seconded,  was  put  to  a  vote  and 
declared  to  have  carried. 

CHAIRMAN  ASHBY:  We  are  ready  for  some  other  motion 
now.  We  are  moving  pretty  fast. 

I  don’t  know  whether  or  not  these  gentlemen  who  are  not 
voting  would  object  to  stating  their  reasons.  As  a  matter  of 
information,  the  meeting  would  like  to  know.  Perhaps  you  have 
some  hesitancy  about  giving  your  views.  We  will  do  anything 
possible  to  meet  your  views. 

At  this  point  a  number  arose  and  stated  their  position,  but 
asked  that  neither  their  names  nor  their  reasons  be  placed  on 
record.  Following  this  the  meeting  proceeded  as  follows. 

MR.  LOWE:  I  appreciate  the  position  of  these  gentlemen, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  sad  thing  that  we  fall  all  over  ourselves 
to  have  a  Code,  argued  for  four  days  to  have  a  marketing  agree¬ 
ment,  the  main  purpose  of  which  was  to  increase  the  price  to 
the  canner  and  yet  when  we  come  to  any  provision,  whether  you 
call  them  trade  provisions  or  not,  everybody  simply  says  that 
it  can’t  be  done.  You  say:  “You  are  just  a  little  too  con¬ 
scientious  about  it.  Your  competitor  is  not  doing  it.”  We  are 
perfectly  willing  to  do  everything  that  runs  up  the  price  or 
costs  and  yet  we  take  a  laissez  faire  attitude;  when  it  comes 
to  anything  that  permits  a  profit,  we  won’t  do  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  move  that  everything  that  has  been  said 
here  be  stricken  from  the  record  with  the  exception  of  the 
motion,  and  that  the  Committee  continue  its  work  and  send  a 
draft  to  all  members  and  that  a  poll  be  taken  of  the  industry. 

Mr.  GERBER:  At  least  you  are  going  to  have  copies  of 
these  proceedings  sent  to  the  individuals  who  are  here,  are  you 
not?  I  came  in  late  and  I  would  like  very  much  to  have  a  copy 
of  this  official  discussion,  if  it  only  circulates  among  the  men 
here  in  this  room. 


MR.  LOWE:  I  want  even  that  eliminated.  Some  voted  for 
and  some  voted  against  these  things,  and  some  can’t  vote,  and 
some  don’t  want  to  vote.  Let  all  the  record  except  those  things 
I  mentioned  in  my  motion  be  eliminated.  When  the  draft  is 
sent  out  we  will  then  get  a  vote  from  the  industry. 

MR.  BACHELDER:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  amend 
that,  if  Mr.  Lowe  will  permit.  Mr.  Rose  suggested  that  a  new 
Committee  be  appointed  according  to  geographic  lines.  In 
doing  that,  they  might  not  be  able  to  get  together  frequently, 
but  perhaps  it  would  have  members  on  it  who  are  more  gen¬ 
erally  known  through  the  industry. 

MR.  LOWE:  This  is  the  only  Committee  that  knows  all 
the  details.  I  don’t  think  anybody  is  going  to  question  the 
motives  of  the  Committee.  All  we  want  is  a  draft  in  concrete 
form  that  may  be  voted  upon. 

I  don’t  think  anybody  objects  to  the  committee.  We  have  no 
expense  money,  therefore,  I  think  it  is  necessary  that  the 
committee  be  localized.  You  can’t  expect  them  to  be  from  all 
over  the  country  and  meet  in  Washington  or  here.  Let  that 
Committee  give  us  a  final  draft  and  take  a  ballot. 

CHAIRMAN  ASHBY:  I  think  that  if  any  member  objects 
because  his  district  is  not  represented,  some  member  of  the 
Committee  will  be  glad  to  resign  in  his  favor.  My  understanding 
is  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  any  of  you  being  dissatisfied  with 
the  Committee. 

MR.  SCHOFIELD:  If  you  appoint  a  new  Committee,  it  will 
have  to  get  a  great  deal  of  information  the  present  Committee 
now  has.  It  is  just  as  Mr.  Lowe  says  about  that. 

MR.  LOWE:  There  is  only  one  point  involved  and  that  is 
whether  we  can  ask  for  filing  of  open  prices.  That  is  all. 
Everything  else  is  merely  incidental. 

CHAIRMAN  ASHBY:  I  wouldn’t  know  how  to  go  about 
appointing  a  new  Committee.  Such  a  committee  wouldn’t  know 
how  to  commence. 

MR.  ROSE:  I  move  that  the  Committee  be  instructed  to 
send  to  the  National  Canners  Association  the  record  of  the 
firms  voting  on  the  proposal  with  the  request  that  they  weigh 
those  votes  in  accordance  with  the  proposal  set  forth  in  the 
proposition  or  in  the  document,  and  upon  receipt  of  the  vote  as 
tabulated  by  the  National  Canners  Association,  that  it  be  im¬ 
mediately  made  known  to  all  members  of  the  industry. 

MR.  LOWE:  I  think  it  proper  to  make  that  as  an  amendment 
to  my  motion. 

After  some  debate  Mr.  Lowe  seconded  Mr.  Rose’s  motion,  and 
it  was  then  put  to  a  vote  and  declared  to  have  carried. 

chairman  ASHBY :  It  was  requested  that  we  have  officers 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year.  This  Section  is  to  be  known  as  the 
Dried  Bean  Section.  I  will  appoint  Ted  McCall  as  Chairman  of 
the  Nominating  Committee  and  ask  him  to  appoint  two  other 
members  and  make  a  report  as  quickly  as  possible. 

We  will  need  a  chairman  and  a  secretary. 
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MR.  McCALL:  The  Committee  desires  to  place  Stewart 
Rose,  Jr.  (Loudon  Pkg.  Corp.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.),  in  nomina¬ 
tion  for  Chairman,  and  Craig  Dillon  (Vincennes  Packing  Corp., 
Vincennes,  Ind.),  in  nomination  for  Secretary. 

MR.  LOWE:  I  second  the  nominations. 

The  nomination  being  duly  seconded,  it  was  put  to  a  vote 
and  declared  to  have  carried,  and  Messrs.  Rose  and  Dillon  were 
declared  elected  to  the  respective  offices  of  chairman  and  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Dried  Bean  Section. 

CHAIRMAN  ASHBY :  If  there  is  no  further  business  the 
meeting  will  be  adjourned. 

The  Dry  Bean  Section  of  the  National  Canners  Association 
adjourned  at  12:00  o’clock,  noon,  Wednesday  January  16,  1935. 

PUMPKIN  and  SQUASH  SECTION 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  JANUARY  16,  1935 


R.  ROBERT  S.  THORNE,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  presiding. 
CHAIRMAN  THORNE:  In  the  first  place  we  need  a 
Secretary  for  this  meeting.  I’d  like  to  have  someone  nominate 
one  of  those  present  for  Secretary.  In  the  absence  of  no 
nominations,  will  you  serve  as  Secretary,  Mr.  Dickinson,  so 
that  we  can  get  started? 

Before  we  discuss  these  terms  for  Pumpkin  and  Squash,  we 
will  have  a  talk  by  a  representative  of  the  Labeling  Com¬ 
mittee,  Mr.  Howard  Orr. 

MR.  HOWARD  A.  ORR  (The  Winorr  Canning  Co.,  Circleville, 
Ohio):  I  want  to  boil  down,  as  I  see  it,  the  very  essence  of 
the  controversy,  not  with  the  Government  for  I  don’t  think  it 
is  with  the  Government.  As  nearly  as  I  can  see,  it  is  merely 
a  controversy  between  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Admin¬ 
istration  and  ourselves  as  to  descriptive  labeling  versus  symbolic 
labeling,  or  A,  B,  C,  Fancy,  Extra  Standard  and  Standard.  As 
we  see  the  thing  it  boils  itself  down  to  one  word  and  that  is 
“adequacy.” 

We  think  that  the  system  which  has  been  suggested  by  the 
Government  is  inadequate;  we  think  ours  is  adequate.  Now, 
to  be  more  definite  on  just  what  we  mean  by  that  I  am  going 
to  speak  in  terms  of  trade  practices. 

As  is  generally  known,  the  B.  A.  E.  Score  Sheet  for  the 
B  Grade  or  Extra  Standard  now  ranges  somewhere  between 
90  and  75.  Those  elasticities  of  limits  are  absolutely  necessary 
if  you  are  going  to  use  any  symbolic  legend.  There  has  got 
to  be  some  kind  of  a  summation  which  is  equivalent  to  your 
designation  of  quality  under  the  system  which  is  being  injected 
under  the  Administration.  In  other  words,  75  to  90  would  be 
B  under  the  present  setup. 

As  we  all  know,  there  are  different  classes  of  distributors  and 
different  classes  of  canners  who  have  different  classes  of  quality. 
You  will  see  consumers  who  are  perfectly  willing  to  buy,  say, 
a  canned  pumpkin,  in  this  instance,  which  will  grade  up  77  or  80 
on  a  score  sheet,  which  would  be  a  very  good  canned  pumpkin, 
and  pay  you  a  premium  over  what  a  competitor  would  pay  for 
a  commodity  which  would  grade  down  78  and  77.  Under  the 
Government  those  two  commodities  are  B. 

Heretofore,  the  integrity  of  the  brand  and  good  will  of  the 
brand  and  consistency  of  performance  of  good  quality  of  the 
brand  has  justified  this  consumer  in  paying  a  little  bit  more 
for  this  distributor’s  B  than  for  the  other  distributor’s  B,  but, 
with  the  Government  promulgating  and  giving  sanction  to  the 
fact  that  B  is  B,  we  contend  that  there  is  no  longer  a  basis, 
at  least  in  initial  purchase,  for  this  consumer  to  pay  more  for 
this  can  of  B  than  for  the  other  can  of  B,  providing  they  are 
bought  through  sources  providing  the  same  class  of  service. 

We  say  that  what  should  be  done,  instead  of  that  generaliza¬ 
tion  of  factors  which  is  so  capable  of  wide  distortion  of  the 
picture  which  is  so  likely  to  deceive  the  consumer,  which  is  so 
likely  to  destroy  the  basis  on  which  we  have  always  merchan¬ 
dised  our  products  in  the  past,  we  should  take  each  factor  as  it 
enters  into  quality  and  give  a  description  of  that  product  which 


will  be  a  descriptive  phrase  which  will  be  illustrative  of  every 
factor  of  quality  which  is  in  that  can  which  is  pertinent  to  a 
determination  or  appraisal  of  the  contents  of  that  can  prior 
to  its  purchase. 

CHAIRMAN  THORNE:  It  is  the  duty  of  this  meeting  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  go  on  with  this? 

MR.  ORR:  It  was  our  thought,  Mr.  Thorne,  as  I  said.  I 
don’t  know  how  much  time  you  have,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
well  to  invite  discussion  from  the  floor  as  to  what  those  members 
of  the  industry  who  are  present  at  this  meeting  think.  First, 
what  should  be  appropriate  phrases  to  describe  pumpkin  and 
squash?  Then  some  consideration  could  be  given  to  objective 
tests  which  could  be  employed  as  a  basis  for  the  fixation  of 
those  phrases.  Then  after  you  have  brought  up  what  viewpoint 
you  can  on  that,  I  think  the  next  procedure  would  be  for  you 
here  to  nominate  from  the  floor  a  committee  of  three  to  five 
pumpkin  and  squash  canners  who  shall  be  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  preparing  a  ticket. 

CHAIRMAN  THORNE  (interposing):  That  is  to  take  the 
place  of  the  committee  who  has  done  the  work  up  to  the 
present  ? 

MR.  ORR:  I  thought  it  might  be  advisable  for  you  to  give 
recognition  to  the  fact  that  if  there  are,  and  I  presume  there 
are,  pumpkin  and  squash  canners  on  the  big  Labeling  Com¬ 
mittee  that  your  committee  should  be  built  as  a  nucleus  around 
those  who  have  functioned  on  the  committee  heretofore,  because 
naturally  they  would  have  quite  a  comprehensive  background 
which  would  be  very  valuable  to  this  final  committee.  I  think 
you  should  appoint  a  committee  which  will  be  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  preparing  a  ticket,  a  list  of  nominations, 
and  possibly  the  industry  will  have  a  chance  to  vote  by  mail  for 
whom  they  want  to  be  on  this  Committee  to  work  out  these 
phrases  and  tests. 

CHAIRMAN  THORNE:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Orr.  In  line  with 
Mr.  Orr’s  talk,  then,  I  will  appoint  a  Nominating  Committee  to 
nominate  a  committee  to  go  on  with  this  work  and  I  will  ask 
Mr.  Bird  and  Mr.  Wright  to  serve  on  that  committee.  We  will 
ask  you  to  report  on  your  nominations  later. 

MR.  HENRY  B.  BIRD  (Madomak  Canning  Co.,  Rockland, 
Me.):  How  many  are  there  to  be  on  the  Committee? 

CHAIRMAN  THORNE:  Either  three  or  five;  probably  three 
would  be  sufficient  to  carry  on  this  work. 

MR.  BIRD:  Will  members  of  this  Committee  have  to  go  to 
some  central  point  for  a  meeting? 

CHAIRMAN  THORNE:  They  undoubtedly  would  have  to 
go  to  Washington,  wouldn’t  they,  Mr.  Sanborn,  to  work  on 
these  objective  tests? 

MR.  N.  H.  SANBORN  (National  Canners  Association,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.):  They  will  have  to  meet  together  and  collect 
samples  and  grade  those  samples  themselves  and  then  send 
samples  to  the  Washington  laboratory  that  we  may  perform 
the  objective  tests. 

MR.  BIRD:  The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that  in  select¬ 
ing  the  nominees  we  wouldn’t  want  to  have  one  from  California 
and  another  one  from  Maine  because  they  would  be  quite  a 
distance  apart  and  a  meeting  would  be  quite  expensive. 

MR.  SANBORN :  Yes,  but  a  true  cross-section -of  the  industry 
should  be  represented  as  near  as  possible.  Of  course,  as  you  say, 
it  is  very  difficult  if  one  is  from  Maine  and  another  from 
California,  but  you  will  have  to  do  the  best  you  can. 

CHAIRMAN  THORNE:  As  you  say,  all  sections  should  ba 
represented  in  doing  this  work. 

MR.  BIRD:  I  appreciate  that;  I  also  see  how  much  money 
it  is  going  to  take.  Are  there  any  others  besides  we  two  to 
serve  on  the  Committee? 

(Chairman  Thorne  read  the  “Buy  Labels”  announcement.) 
Your  Committee,  with  the  assistance  of  some  other  pumpkin 
and  squash  canners,  have  made  a  list  of  suggested  descrirtr’e 
terms  that  has  been  passed  out  to  you.  We  considered  tbe 
different  factors  that  probably  should  be  described  and  this  is 
just  a  basis  for  the  discussion  this  morning.  We  would  like  to 
have  your  comments  on  this,  and  other  suggestions.  In  other 
words,  pick  it  to  pieces  and  tell  us  what  ideas  you  have. 
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The  first  item,  “Commodity.”  It  is  either  pumpkin  or  squash. 
Second,  “Style  of  Pack.”  Apparently  there  are  two  styles 
of  pack  for  pumpkin  and  squash.  The  majority  of  the  packs 
are  sieve  and  it  was  the  thought  of  the  Committee  that  in  that 
case  it  would  just  be  labeled  pumpkin  or  squash.  There  are  a 
few,  not  more  than  three  or  four  probably,  who  pack  squash,  and 
possibly  pumpkin,  in  chunks  and  in  that  case  that  should  prob¬ 
ably  be  noted;  otherwise,  no  notation  except  the  commodity. 

Are  there  any  comments  on  that  as  we  go  along? 

MR.  BIRD:  You  spoke  of  Item  No.  1,  Pumpkin  and  Squash; 
you  passed  over  that.  It  is  a  custom  of  choice  as  to  what  you 
want  to  label  it,  isn’t  it? 

CHAIRMAN  THORNE:  Yes,  within  reasonable  limits.  Those 
terms  are  interchangeable  to  some  extent,  but  there  are  limits 
placed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  are  there  not? 

MR.  BIRD:  I  thought  they  were  considered  one  and  the 
same  thing. 

CHAIRMAN  THORNE:  Can  you  enlighten  us,  Mr.  Sanborn? 
MR.  SANBORN :  As  far  as  I  know,  they  are  considered  one 
and  the  same  thing.  I  know  of  no  regulation  requiring  a 
distinct  label  for  pumpkin  or  squash  or  a  mixture  of  the  two. 

MR.  BIRD:  I  know  that  in  all  of  the  these,  or  whatever  you 
may  call  them,  that  the  Government  gets  out,  they  give  you 
the  list  of  the  seed  as  “Connecticut  Field”  which  I  know  myself 
is  a  pumpkin.  Then  they  go  to  the  “Golden  Delicious”  which  I 
know  is  a  squash,  but  they  classify  them  all  as  pumpkin.  I 
think  it  is  just  a  matter  that  if  you  have  some  squash  and  you 
get  an  order  for  pumpkin  you  put  a  pumpkin  label  on  it. 

MR.  R.  J.  DICKINSON,  JR.  (Dickinson  &  Co.,  Eureka,  Ill.): 
Several  years  ago  the  Pumpkin  Section  had  some  work  done 
at  Iowa  State  College  at  Ames,  Iowa,  on  the  varieties  of 
pumpkin  and  squash  and  the  farther  they  went  into  it  the  more 
they  discovered  that  they  were  interchangeable  and  that  no 
distinction  can  be  made.  It  is  only  possible  in  the  field,  or  that 
is  about  the  only  place. 

MR.  CLIFFORD  L.  WRIGHT  (Pleasant  Grove  Canning  Co., 
Pleasant  Grove,  Utah) :  As  I  understand  it,  these  recommenda¬ 
tions  will  go  to  the  Committee  as  to  what  we  want  on  the 
label.  I  think  we  should  make  them  just  as  simple  as  possible. 
I  suggest  they  make  that  “Pumpkin  or  Squash”  and  then  one 
could  do  it  either  way  and  the  regulation  would  be  made  to 
cover  either  one. 


CHAIRMAN  THORNE:  I  think  that  was  really  the  inten¬ 
tion,  not  Pumpkin  and  Squash  but  Pumpkin  or  Squash. 

MR.  WRIGHT:  Yesterday  in  the  Tomato  Section  it  was  quite 
startling  to  me  that  they  could  make  the  description  that 
would  be  put  on  the  cans  so  simple.  I  think  we  should  do  the 
same  thing  here.  Don’t  put  a  lot  of  stuff  on  there;  you  don’t 
need  it.  You  have  “Extra  Dry  or  Thick.”  There  isn’t  any 
use  in  making  a  long  phrase  like  that.  You  could  have  Dry, 
Medium  Dry,  Moist. 

CHAIRMAN  THORNE:  It  wasn’t  the  idea  of  the  Committee 
that  is  should  be  expressed  as  that.  Some  of  us  suggested 
Extra  Dry  and  some  thought  Thick  would  be  a  better  term. 

MR.  WRIGHT:  These  recommendations  will  go  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  and  I  suggest  making  them  as  simple  as  possible.  Cer¬ 
tainly  on  the  label  there  isn’t  any  use  putting  the  number  of 
cups  as  well  as  the  weight.  There  is  no  use  putting  your  head 
in  a  noose  unnecessarily.  I  think  the  weight  there  is  sufficient. 

MR.  BIRD:  Wouldn’t  it  depend  somewhat  upon  how  many 
grades  the  pumpkin  or  squash  would  come  under?  Just  simply 
the  word  Dry,  of  course,  covers  quite  a  territory. 


MR.  WRIGHT:  When  the  Department  defines  what  Dry  is 
in  making  this  a  matter  of  law,  they  will  say  it  has  to  be  “so 
dry”  and  you  will  be  able  to  test  it  out  and  know  what  the 
word  Dry  covers,  but  I  think  on  the  label  all  you  need  is  the 
word  Dry.  On  the  tomato  label  they  are  going  to  put  Red  Ripe. 
Now,  Red  Ripe  is  going  to  be  “so  red”  on  the  Munsell  color 
disc.  It  is  going  to  be  defined  by  the  Department  in  setting  up 
this  standard  the  same  as  this  word  “dry”  would  mean  “so 
dry.”  Medium  thick  or  medium  dry  would  mean  “so  thick” 
or  “so  dry,”  but  why  put  anything  more  than  the  word  “dry” 
on  the  label?  Do  you  get  my  point? 
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MR.  BIRD:  Certainly,  I  see  your  point,  but  there  is  still 
another  point  there.  Of  course,  your  idea  is  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  determine  the  definition  for  “dry.” 

MR.  WRIGHT:  That  is  the  idea,  so  why  put  a  long  descrip¬ 
tive  term  on  there  when  it  is  not  necessary? 

MR.  BIRD:  How  would  it  be  for  a  packer  who  came  just 
short  of  the  Government  definition  on  “dry”  ? 

MR.  WRIGHT:  He  will  have  to  label  his  product  “medium 
dry”  or  “medium  thick”,  whichever  term  you  decide  to  use. 

MR.  BIRD:  But  he  really  has  a  better  term  than  “medium 
dry.”  However,  that  is  a  technical  point.  I  agree  with  you 
that  we  will  want  to  make  the  thing  as  simple  as  possible. 

CHAIRMAN  THORNE:  Is  there  any  discussion  on  that 
second  item,  “Style  of  Pack”?  There  are  only  a  few  packers 
who  pack  the  chunk  pumpkin  or  squash  (I  believe  it  is  largely 
squash).  Do  you  know  more  than  two  or  three,  Mr.  Sanborn? 
If  it  is  packed  that  way,  I  think  it  should  be  so  stated  on  the 
label. 

MR.  BIRD:  To  cover  that  item,  all  you  would  need  to 
differentiate  would  be  so  say  “chunks”  or  “sieved.” 

CHAIRMAN  THORNE:  If  it  is  not  packed  in  chunks,  do  not 
say  anything  because  that  is  the  common  practice. 

MR.  WRIGHT:  On  the  next  item  I  move  that  we  make  it 
Dry,  Medium  Dry,  Moist,  cutting  out  all  the  rest  of  the  phrases, 
and  then  let  the  Government  set  up  the  standard  on  each  of 
those  terms. 

CHAIRMAN  THORNE:  I’d  like  to  hear  from  the  other 
packers  here. 

MR.  BIRD:  I  think  that  is  more  descriptive  than  the  word 
Thick.  The  consumer  would,  I  think,  understand  it  quicker. 

CHAIRMAN  THORNE:  That  is.  Dry  would  be  more  descrip¬ 
tive  to  the  consumer  than  Thick?  What  do  the  other  packers 
here  think  about  that? 

MR.  DICKINSON:  I  like  the  word  Dry  but  not  the  word 
Moist.  Dry  and  Moist  go  together  and  Thick  and  Thin  go 
together,  but  I  like  the  word  Thin  better  than  the  term  Moist 
though  I  prefer  the  terms  Dry  and  Medium  Dry.  Would  it  be 
in  order  to  mix  them  up  in  that  way? 

MR.  BIRD:  Which  is  the  least  harmful  from  the  consumer’s 
standpoint  ? 

MR.  WRIGHT;  If  I  were  buying,  I  would  rather  buy  one 
that  was  moist  rather  than  thin. 

MR.  DICKINSON:  Do  you  like  the  terms  Dry  and  Medium 
Dry,  or  Extra  Dry  and  Dry? 

MR.  WRIGHT:  In  Extra  Dry,  the  Extra  doesn’t  mean  any¬ 
thing.  If  you  have  Dry  it  means  Dry.  Dry  and  Moist  covers  it. 
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CHAIRMAN  THORNE:  There  are  packs  that  are  so  dry  that 
you  can  cut  them  with  a  knife. 

MR.  WRIGHT:  Well,  they  are  “dry”!  There  is  no  use  put¬ 
ting  on  superlatives. 

CHAIRMAN  THORNE:  Dry  would  denote  an  absence  of 
moisture  but  if  you  have  it  so  dry  that  it  is  a  mass  which  can 
be  cut,  that  might  be  more  than  dry,  yet  it  would  not  be  powder 
dry.  There  might  be  some  persons  who  would  think  they  were 
going  to  get  a  powder  rather  than  a  paste. 

MR.  DICKINSON:  That  is  a  question.  There  is  some  pump¬ 
kin  paste  packed. 

MR.  STANLEY  W.  BERGMAN  (Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby, 
Chicago):  Are  not  these  terms  that  you  are  talking  about  to 
differentiate  between  fancy,  extra  standard  and  standard  ? 
CHAIRMAN  THORNE:  Yes. 

MR.  BERGMAN:  All  right!  When  the  housewife  sees 
“moist”  on  the  label,  she  thinks  that  is  the  kind  of  pumpkin  she 
wants.  When  she  buys  that,  she  is  not  getting  the  fancy  pump¬ 
kin  which  she  wants.  That  is  why  I  should  like  some  other 
term  than  “moist.”  She  probably  thinks  that  she  is  getting  a 
darn  good  pack;  it  is  moist  and  she  does  not  need  to  add  any 
water,  or  anything  else  for  that  matter.  It  might  lead  her  to 
believe  that  she  is  getting  a  good  grade  of  pumpkin,  that  it  has 
something  added  so  that  she  does  not  need  to  do  the  work, 
and  that  is  not  the  case. 

CHAIRMAN  THORNE:  Have  you  any  other  term  to  sug¬ 
gest  in  place  of  moist  or  thin?  We’d  like  very  much  to  have  it. 

MR.  BERGMAN :  I  don’t  like  to  put  the  word  “thin”  in  there 
so  as  to  make  the  consumer  think  it  will  pour  out  like  soup 
and  that  is  what  it  does  a  lot  of  times. 

CHAIRMAN  THORNE:  We  have  got  to  in  some  way  de¬ 
scribe  that  so  that  the  buyer  will  know  she  is  getting  a  pack 
of  that  kind. 

MR.  DICKINSON :  Your  trade  in  general  is  used  to  the  terms 
Dry  Pack  and  Extra  Dry  Pack;  at  least,  down  to  the  retailer 
those  terms  are  well  known;  I  don’t  know  about  the  housewife. 
The  terms  used  here  are  fairly  well  known  throughout  all  chan¬ 
nels  of  distribution  so  it  would  seem  they  are  the  best  terms 
that  could  be  used. 

MR.  HILL  (Eureka,  Ill.) :  What  was  the  opinion  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  meeting  on  descriptive  labeling,  to  make  the  product  clear 
to  the  jobber  and  distributor  or  to  the  ultimate  consumer? 

CHAIRMAN  THORNE:  I  believe  the  idea  is  to  make  it 
clear  to  the  consumer.  Isn’t  that  right,  Mr.  Sanborn? 

MR.  SANBORN:  Yes. 

CHAIRMAN  THORNE:  That  is,  we  are  to  forget  the  terms 
we  use  in  the  trade  if  we  can  find  something  that  means  more  to 
the  ultimate  consumer. 

MR.  HILL:  That  was  what  was  in  mind  when  the  word  Cups 
was  suggested  in  No.  5;  that  would  be  a  term  that  the  house¬ 
wife  and  consumer  is  used  to. 

CHAIRMAN  THORNE:  A  lot  of  pumpkin  and  squash  is 
used  for  pies  and  the  recipes  state  “so  many  cups  of  pumpkin.” 
That  was  the  idea  in  putting  that  down,  because  she  might  have 
difficulty  in  transposing  pounds  and  ounces  into  cups.  You  have 
to  have  the  pounds  and  ounces  on,  but  in  addition  to  that  you 
might  add  “This  can  contains  so  many  cups.” 

MR.  HILL:  If  the  consumer  was  not  familiar  with  the  con¬ 
sistency  and  the  amount  of  moisture,  she  might  be  misled;  she 
might  take  a  couple  of  cups  of  rather  wet  pack  and  get  a  pie 
that  would  not  exactly  satisfy  her. 

CHAIRMAN  THORNE:  That  is  true.  Let  us  have  some 
more  discussion  on  that  third  item.  Have  you  any  other  sug¬ 
gestions  ? 

MR.  BIRD:  I  should  like  to  say  something  more  on  that 
extra  dry  and  dry. 

Mr.  Thorne,  you  spoke  about  your  squash.  I  know  what  yours 
is  and  you  know  what  mine  is,  perhaps.  I  think  that  both  of 
them  are  about  the  same  tsrpe.  When  you  open  the  can,  they 
stand  up  in  one  big  mold  and  can  be  sliced  off.  Not  all  of  it 
is  that  way.  Some  is  very,  very  dry,  and  some  a  little  softer: 
that  is  really  dry,  but  not  as  dry  as  the  other.  It  occurred 


to  me  offhand  that  you  have  got  to  have  three  descriptions: 
Extra  Dry,  Dry,  and  Medium  Dry;  three  terms  of  Dry. 

I  am  speaking  from  an  unselfish  standpoint  because  you  take 
such  squash  as  we  refer  to  and  that  would  be  a  real  dry  squash. 
Now,  if  the  Department  happened  to  base  their  definition  of 
“dry”  upon  a  squash  of  that  type,  the  fellow  that  had  what 
he  thought  was  a  dry  squash  would  perhaps  be  out  of  luck. 

I  know  that  is  true  of  another  product  that  we  can,  which  the 
Department  is  looking  into.  They  are  taking  the  top  notch  for 
their  A  Grad6,  because  they  are  going  to  take  the  product  that 
in  their  mind  is  one  hundred  per  cent. 

CHAIRMAN  THORNE:  As  I  understand  it,  it  will  be  up  to 
this  Committee  to  determine  just  where  the  line  of  demarcation 
should  be  between  these  different  grades.  Is  that  not  right, 
Mr.  Sanborn? 

MR.  SANBORN:  Yes. 

CHAIRMAN  THORNE:  That  is,  the  Committee  will  pick 
out  different  samples  which  we  consider  extra  dry,  dry,  or 
whatever  the  terms  are  and  will  make  tests  to  determine  just 
where  that  line  of  demarcation  falls. 

MR.  BIRD:  Then  could  not  that  matter  be  left  to  their  judg¬ 
ment  for  settlement? 

CHAIRMAN  THORNE:  That  is,  the  determination  of  where 
that  line  of  demarcation  is,  yes,  but  what  we  want  are  terms  to 
guide  them  in  their  work. 

MR.  WRIGHT:  Of  course,  there  would  be  no  objection  even 
though  this  were  set  up  as  dry,  medium  dry,  and  moist  to  any 
canner  making  as  many  other  statements  as  he  wanted  on  his 
label  and  not  bind  anyone  else.  If  he  wanted  to  put  extra  dry. 
Triple  Extra  Dry,  or  anything  else  on  it,  he  would  have  that 
right,  but  I  don’t  think  that  for  the  industry  you  should  compli¬ 
cate  matters  on  this  label.  It  seems  to  hie  that  the  three 
grades.  Dry,  Medium  Dry,  and  Moist,  are  sufficient.  There  is  no 
objection  then  if  someone  wants  to  put  a  lot  more  on. 

MR.  BIRD:  You  made  a  motion  to  that  effect,  didn’t  you? 
For  the  purpose  of  settling  the  matter  I  second  that  motion. 

CHAIRMAN  THORNE:  I  don’t  know  whether  we  should  pin 
the  Committee  down  to  any  terms  of  that  kind;  that  is,  v'p 
want  suggestions  here,  but  I  don’t  think  we  should  compel 
them,  by  a  motion,  to  adopt  any  certain  terms. 

MR.  WRIGHT:  I  didn’t  mean  the  motion  to  be  that  way. 
I  meant  that  we  send  such  a  recommendation  to  the  Committee. 

CHAIRMAN  THORNE:  That  is  fine;  we  will  take  that  as  a 
recommendation. 

The  motion  to  recommend  to  the  Committee  that  the  terms. 
Dry,  Medium  Dry  and  Moist  be  used  on  the  labels  was  put  to 
a  vote  and  unanimously  carried. 

CHAIRMAN  THORNE:  Now  we  will  go  to  No.  4.  Is  there 
any  discussion  on  seasoning?  The  idea  was  that  no  mention 
be  made  of  seasoning  unless  salt  and/or  spices  were  added. 
Is  there  any  comment  on  that? 

MR.  BIRD:  I  think  it  should  be  mentioned  on  the  label. 

CHAIRMAN  THORNE:  I  believe  they  are  now.  That  is 
just  following  our  present  policies. 

MR.  MAX  TINCH  (Vincennes  Packing  Corporation,  Vincen¬ 
nes,  Ind.):  Should  the  word  “starch”  be  added  in  there,  too? 
That  is  not  a  seasoning. 

MR.  BIRD:  Of  course,  in  New  York  and  Maine  the  packers 
do  not  use  it. 

MR.  TINCH:  The  main  packers  in  Indiana  do  not  do  it 
either. 

CHAIRMAN  THORNE:  Is  there  any  more  comment  on  the 
last  item?  You  objected  to  describing  the  quantity  in  terms 
of  cups. 

MR.  WRIGHT:  I  think  that  it  would  be  misleading  if  you 
put  cups  on  there,  because  it  does  not  take  nearly  as  much 
product  when  it  is  dry  or  extra  dry  as  when  it  is  thin,  and  it  is 
loading  up  your  label  with  a  lot  of  stuff  that  need  not  be  on 
it.  If  anybody  wants  to  put  it  on,  in  addition  to  what  is 
required  by  the  law,  well  and  good,  but  why  put  it  on  and  bind 
the  rest  of  us? 
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CHAIRMAN  THORNE:  You  are  going  to  have  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  consistency  there,  so  it  will  be  “one  cup  of  dry”  or  “one 
cup  of  moist.” 

MR.  WRIGHT:  My  point  is  that  if  it  is  “so  many  cups  of 
moist”  everybody  has  to  put  it  on.  If  the  consumer  gets 
one  can  of  “extra  thin,”  she  will  be  deceived  as  to  what  it 
will  do. 

CHAIRMAN  THORNE:  How  about  the  other  packers  here? 
MR.  TINCH:  How  would  the  actual  measurements  of  the 
contents  do,  in  the  liquid  measure  of  pints  and  gills  ?  We  know 
in  drinking  coffee  that  we  are  served  a  different  sized  cup  in 
many  different  instances.  As  far  as  the  actual  measurement 
of  contents  is  concerned,  a  cup  does  not  mean  much  even  to 
the  housewife,  so  if  you  are  to  really  show  the  contents  it 
looks  as  though  pints  and  gills  would  be  the  way  to  measure 
it  because  there  is  no  standard  in  cups  that  you  can  go  by 
anyway.  We  might  put  on  our  cans  “three  cups”  and  you 
might  put  on  your  cans  “two  cups”  and  who  would  know  what 
is  right  and  what  is  wrong.  If  we  would  all  put  it  on  in  pints 
and  gills  we’d  know  exactly  what  we  are  giving. 

CHAIRMAN  THORNE:  The  cup  has  a  certain  number  of 
fluid  ounces. 

MR.  SANBORN:  There  is  a  standard  cup  and  that  cup  will 
have  to  be  used. 

MR.  HILL:  Don’t  you  think  that  pounds  and  ounces  are 
enough  standards  to  pin  us  down  to?  Why  should  we  have 
other  standards  and  a  lot  of  other  tests.  Pounds  and  ounces 
are  something  that  everybody  is  familiar  with. 

MR.  IRA  J.  SCHAFER  (Brighton  Canning  Co.,  Brighton, 
Iowa):  If  we  used  cups,  wouldn’t  it  revert  right  back  to 
ounces  again?  We’d  have  to  have  so  many  ounces  to  a  cup. 

CHAIRMAN  THORNE:  You  have  to  have  that  anyway.  The 
question  is  whether  that  is  enough,  whether  the  housewife 
knows  how  many  ounces  are  enough,  whether  she  can  change 
that  into  cups  when  she  figures  out  her  recipe. 

MR.  WRIGHT:  If  you  put,  say,  three  cups  on  a  can  of 
Thin,  three  cups  on  a  can  of  Extra  Dry,  you  are  deceiving  her 
just  as  much  as  it  is  possible  to  deceive  her  on  what  that 
can  will  do. 

MR.  HILL:  With  all  due  respect  to  the  fair  sex,  I  guess 
they  have  an  opinion  of  their  own  and  they  would  experiment 
with  the  product  to  suit  themselves. 

MR.  WRIGHT:  I  move  you  that  we  recommend  to  the 
Committee  that  we  leave  it  pounds  and  ounces  only. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Hill,  was  put  to  a  vote 
and  unanimously  carried. 

CHAIRMAN  THORNE:  Are  there  any  other  factors  that 
any  packer  thinks  of  that  should  be  included  that  we  have 
not  covered? 

MR.  DICKINSON:  What  about  foreign  color?  There  is  a 
point  that  I  think  perhaps  ought  to  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion;  color  foreign  to  the  variety  of  pumpkin.  You  get  one 
that  shows  dark  and  they  will  object  to  it.  A  housewife  would 
have  a  right  to. 

CHAIRMAN  THORNE:  Are  there  any  more  ideas  on  this 
matter  of  color? 

MR.  BIRD:  That  is  right  along  the  line  that  the  gentleman 
spoke  about;  it  is  better  not  to  put  any  more  on  the  label  than 
is  necessary. 

MR.  WRIGHT:  I  am  not  recommending  that  we  put  it  on 
but  I  am  wondering  if  they  will  say  that  they  can  not  take  it 
because  we  haven’t  it  on. 

CHAIRMAN  THORNE:  If  we  have  a  determination  of  sub¬ 
standard  under  the  McNary-Mapes  Act,  would  that  not  cover 
any  off-color?  The  pumpkin  would  have  to  be  labeled  sub¬ 
standard. 

Mr.  TINCH:  My  understanding  of  descriptive  labeling  is 
that  we  must  present  something  to  the  Government  that  they 
will  accept.  If  we  simply  present  it  in  the  label  as  classified, 
they  will  not  accept  it.  They  will  cram  the  A-B-C  Grading 
down  our  throat;  so  we  must  show  on  these  labels  a  descrip¬ 
tion  that  at  least  the  officials  of  the  Government  will  believe 
the  housewife  can  understand. 
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CHAIRMAN  THORNE:  Following  that  then,  you  think  that 
some  notation  as  to  color  is  necessary? 

MR.  TINCH:  I  have  no  idea  at  all  as  to  how  we  should 
describe  pumpkin  and  squash,  but  I  do  feel,  from  my  knowledge 
of  the  controversies  that  they  have  had  on  different  codes  and 
from  different  intercourse  with  the  Government,  that  if  we 
do  not  present  something  plausible  to  them  they  will  give  us 
the  A-B-C  Grading  whether  we  like  it  or  whether  we  do  not. 

MR.  DICKINSON:  We  will  have  a  very  few  terms  on  the 
label,  but  there  will  be  a  set  of  regulations,  as  I  understand  it, 
that  will  go  into  detail  on  the  limits  of  each  point  under  dis¬ 
cussion  here  and  I  think  color,  no  doubt,  and  foreign  color 
particularly,  will  have  to  be  taken  up  in  those  definitions  of 
terms,  but  I  do  not  see  how  we  are  going  to  get  description 
of  color  due  to  so  many  different  colors  and  different  varieties 
of  pumpkin  in  various  sections  of  the  country.  I  do  not  see 
how  you  are  going  to  get  a  short  descriptive  term  to  describe 
those  colors  without  going  into  a  great  amount  of  detail. 

MR.  TINCH:  I  do  not  think  it  could  be  done. 

MR.  DICKINSON:  It  will  have  to  be  taken  up  in  your 
definition  of  terms. 

MR.  WRIGHT:  In  the  McNary-Mapes’  requirements  you 
have  to  make  certain  color  notes  and  that  probably  would  cover 
everything  because,  if  it  is  dry,  medium  dry,  or  thin,  or  what¬ 
ever  term  you  are  to  use  there,  if  it  met  that  color  it  would 
be  o.  k.  You  probably  would  not  have  to  worry  about  it. 

CHAIRMAN  THORNE:  There  is  one  other  thing  we  might 
consider  aside  from  this  at  this  time. 

Does  this  group  want  to  carry  this  Pumpkin  and  Squash 
Section  on  for  another  year?  If  we  do,  it  will  be  in  order  to 
elect  a  Chairman  and  Secretary  for  next  year.  I  do  not  know 
if  there  is  enough  work  to  be  done  so  that  there  will  be  a 
program  for  another  year,  but  if  the  group  wants  to  maintain 
an  organization  and  have  a  program  next  year,  it  can  be  done. 
It  is  up  to  the  pumpkin  and  squash  canners  here. 

MR.  BIRD:  I  should  think  it  might  be  well  to  have  the 
organization  so  that  in  case  there  is  anything  to  do  we  are  in 
form  to  do  it.  If  it  is  agreeable,  I  suggest  that  we  let  the 
personnel  remain  as  it  is  at  the  present  time.  I,  therefore, 
place  in  nomination  the  names  of  Mr.  Thorne  for  Chairman,  and 
Mr.  Dickinson  for  Secretary,  if  the  other  boys  think  that  we 
should  keep  the  organization. 

CHAIRMAN  THORNE:  Then  it  is  your  idea  that  we  should 
have  an  organization  in  case  there  is  something  that  should 
be  brought  up? 

MR.  BIRD:  Yes,  that  is  my  idea.  I  presume  that  would 
be  the  first  question  to  settle. 

It  was  voted,  upon  motion  duly  made  by  Mr.  Bird,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Tinch,  that  the  Pumpkin  and  Squash  Section 
continue  its  organization  with  officers  as  suggested;  namely, 
Mr.  Thorne  for  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Dickinson  for  Secretary. 
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continue  its  organization  with  officers  as  suggested;  namely, 
Mr.  Thorne  for  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Dickinson  for  Secretary. 

MR.  BIRD:  Your  Committee  has  met  and  has  this  to  report: 
They  have  thought  it  wise  to  select  a  committee  from  as  wide 
a  territory  of  the  country  as  possible  and  still  not  have  it  too 
large;  so  we  are  recommending  that  Mr.  Robert  Thorne  serve 
as  representing  New  York  State.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thorne 
that  we  have  a  Maine  representative,  we  are  recommending 
Theodore  S.  Bird  for  Maine;  for  Oregon,  Wayne  Robertson;  for 
Illinois,  Mr.  R.  J.  Dickinson,  Jr.;  and  for  Indiana,  Mr.  Max 
Tinch,  making  five  in  all. 

The  motion  was  duly  made,  seconded,  and  carried  to  adopt 
the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee. 

CHAIRMAN  THORNE:  Since  there  is  nothing  else  to  be 
presented,  and  the  work  is  over,  the  meeting  stands  adjourned. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  11:30  o’clock. 

ASPARAGUS  AND  SPINACH 
SECTION 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  jANUARY  16, 1935 

R.  R.  E.  CHITTENDEN,  Newark,  N.  Y.,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  CHITTENDEN:  Just  to  rest  your  minds, 
may  I  say  that  the  Asparagus  Committee  did  not  have  the  de¬ 
scriptive  terms  quite  as  complete  as  they  wanted  them.  Major 
Everts  and  Mr.  Wilder  got  together  and  didn’t  have  exactly 
what  they  wanted,  so  they  are  having  some  revised  copies  made. 

Just  so  we  will  get  to  feel  a  little  more  familiar  with  one 
another,  I  think  it  will  be  a  good  idea  for  each  gentleman  to 
give  his  name,  and  whom  he  represents. 

The  following  members  then  arose  and  introduced  themselves: 

James  L.  Winslow,  Rochelle  Asparagus  Company,  Rochelle,  Ill. 

Ab.  Newman,  Crary  &  Company,  Streator,  Ill. 

H.  R.  Rhine,  Rochelle  Asparagus  Company,  Rochelle,  Ill. 

C.  E.  Gardner,  Rochelle  Asparagus  Company,  Rochelle,  Ill. 

L.  G.  Petree,  Research  Department,  Continental  Can  Company, 
Oakland,  Calif. 

V.  B.  Bonney,  U.  S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

Will  Pendleton,  Columbus  Foods  Corporation,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Walter  P.  Raw,  the  Gilbert  Cannery,  Gilbert,  S.  C. 

Major  C.  N.  Elliott,  U.  S.  Army,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Lieut.  J.  J.  Hanson,  U.  S.  Army,  Chicago,  Ill. 

E.  J.  Cameron,  National  Canners  Association,  Washington, 

D.  C. 

E.  W.  Braun,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  General  Crops 
Section,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Preston  McKinney,  Canners’  League  of  California,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif. 

CHAIRMAN  CHITTENDEN:  At  this  meeting  of  the 
Asparagus  and  Spinach  Packers  it  has  been  requested  by  the 
Association  that  our  time  be  chiefly  spent  in  the  discussion  of 
either  grade  or  descriptive  labeling. 

MR.  F.  A.  WILDER  (Pratt-Low  Preserving  Company,  Santa 
Clara,  Calif.):  I  think  that  in  the  program  it  suggested  that 
any  discussion  of  asparagus  should  go  into  the  matter  of  the 
grades  on  the  labels,  and  the  descriptive  labeling;  but  that  has 
been  covered  so  fully  in  every  meeting  held  heretofore,  and  has 
come  out  at  length  so  much  into  print  that  we  don’t  wish  to 
go  further  in  that  matter.  Therefore,  we  are  presenting  for 
discussion  just  the  terms  in  connection  with  asparagus. 

The  Committee  which  made  these  terms  had  to  work  at  great 
speed  in  order  to  comply  with  the  Government’s  instructions. 
They  had  to  have  these  descriptive  terms  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government  within  a  certain  time,  so  that  they  were  not  able 
to  refer  them  back  to  California  after  they  had  recommended 
them.  There  was  none  of  the  Committee  in  California  except 
Mr.  Chase  pre.sent.  He  was  so  busy  with  other  matters  that  he 
didn’t  have  a  chance  to  look  them  over;  so  that  in  some  respects 


the  matter  of  the  descriptives  in  the  final  report  on  labeling  is 
not  exactly  what  we  want. 

I  think  we  are  all  of  a  mind  that  we  want  to  put,  you  may 
say,  as  much  informative  material  on  the  label  as  we  can,  where 
it  can  easily  be  checked  by  an  enforcement  officer;  so  that  it 
will  be  foolproof,  and  the  expense  of  putting  it  on  the  label  will 
not  be  excessive.  That  is,  if  a  cannery  is  packing  asparagus  as 
a  regular  thing  for  a  certain  town  it  wouldn’t  cost  them  any¬ 
thing  to  put  that  town  on  the  label,  and  that  is  what  the 
consumer  wants.  It  is  an  easy  check,  too.  If  an  enforcement 
officer  counts  the  number  of  spears  and  the  count  is  within  the 
range  specified  on  the  label,  there  isn’t  any  argument.  If  it  is 
outside  the  range  there  isn’t  any  argument  either. 

Well,  while  we  are  waiting  for  the  copies  of  this  memorandum 
which  the  Major  is  making,  Mr.  Chittenden  has  suggested  that 
we  might  get  an  expression  of  opinion  from  this  meeting  on 
whether  we  want  informative  labeling  or  whether,  as  a  group, 
we  prefer  A-B-C  or  preferably  Fancy,  Choice,  and  Standard 
labeling  to  describe  the  character  of  the  product,  and  if  we  think 
such  a  system  of  labeling  would  be  feasible.  Now,  I  think  it 
would  be  better  just  to  let  anybody  that  has  any  ideas  on  the 
subject  speak  up. 

CHAIRMAN  CHITTENDEN:  If  there  is  anyone  present  that 
has  any  particular  preference,  one  way  or  another,  whether 
A-B-C  or  descriptive  labeling,  we  would  be  very  glad  to  hear 
your  expression  right  at  this  time. 

The  general  summing  up  of  the  meetings  that  I  so  far  have 
attended,  of  course,  have  been  an  expression  in  favor  of  descrip¬ 
tive  labeling.  To  bring  it  to  a  head  at  this  particular  meeting, 
supposing  we  just  have  a  vote  by  the  raising  of  hands  of  those 
preferring,  we’ll  say,  first,  descriptive  labeling,  with  Fancy, 
Choice,  and  Standard  as  terms,  and  then  those  in  favor  of 
A,  B,  C  as  terms. 

Will  those  in  favor  of  descriptive  labeling  please  raise  their 
hands?  That  is,  descriptive  labeling  over  the  A-B-C  labeling. 

With  three  hands  raised  in  favor  of  descriptive  labeling,  let 
those  in  favor  of  A-B-C  labeling  please  raise  their  hands.  (No 
hands  were  raised.) 

The  small  vote  registered  seems  to  favor  the  descriptive 
labeling.  Not  a  very  hearty  expression  though. 

MR.  WILDER:  Well,  I  was  wondering  if  the  National 
Canners  have  any  information  on  the  total  number  of  canners 
who  are  packing  asparagus.  I  think  there  are  probably  three 
or  four  here,  and  it  does  make  any  discussion  rather  hopeless. 
To  get  a  true  expression  we  ought  to  have  thirty  or  forty  in 
the  units.  If  it  were  really  going  to  give  it  much  weight,  we 
should  get  the  whole  expression  of  the  entire  group. 

First  is  a  description  of  color  type.  That  is  a  thing  that  is 
objectively  determinable,  and  the  different  kinds  of  asparagus 
have  been  divided  into  three  classes:  White,  green,  and  the 
green  tipped  and  white.  The  white  is  asparagus  having  uni¬ 
formly  white  tips  and  stalks.  Green  means  asparagus  liavini? 
uniformly  green  tips  and  stalks.  Green  tipped  and  white  shall 
mean  asparagus  having  uniformly  white  stalks  with  mixed  white 
and  green  tips.  These  are  good  descriptive  phrases,  and  I  think 
the  trade  will  soon  get  used  to  them. 

Secondly,  comes  a  description  of  the  style,  of  the  type,  of  the 
pack:  Spears;  tips;  salad  points,  or  rather  points;  cut  aspara¬ 
gus;  center  cuts,  tips  removed  (that  is  really  center  cuts;  the 
tips  removed  was  put  in  because  the  Government  insisted,  but 
center  cuts  describes  the  product).  There  are  other  styles,  and 
a  lot  of  different  kinds  of  asparagus.  We  can  not  arbitrarily 
say  that  they  must  be  bad,  just  because  we  have  no  descriptive 
term  for  them.  Other  styles  and  terms  must  be  developed 
that  definitely  indicate  the  character  of  the  product.  Some  of 
these  descriptive  terms  are  puree  of  asparagus,  creamed  aspara¬ 
gus,  strained  asparagus,  and  so  forth. 

Third,  we  have  the  specifications  of  the  approximate  number 
and/or  size  of  the  units  of  asparagus  in  the  can.  Well,  that  is 
objectively  determinable,  too.  The  liquid  in  which  the  asparagus 
is  packed  must  be  specified  too.  It  is  customary  to  pack 
asparagus  in  brine,  and  yet  a  certain  amount  of  asparagus  is 
packed  in  water  for  the  diabetic  trade  or  for  other  purposes, 
and  it  seems  the  customer  should  have  this  information. 
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Closing  Machine 
for  Gallon  Size 


We  manufacture 
Closing  Machines  for 
cans  of  every  style, 
shape  and  size. 
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Square-Can 
Closing  Machine 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co 

Z40  N.  Ashland  Ave.  CHICAGO,  1 
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Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co. 

240  N.  Ashland  Ave.  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


NUMBER  TWO  PLAIN  SANITARY  CANS  ARE  MADE, 

AT  THE  CURRENT  PRICE  OF  TIN-PLATE,  AT  THE 
FOLLOWING  COST  PER  THOUSAND: 

Tin-Plate,  Solder,  Flux,  Compound,  Power  and  Gas . .  S  13.80 

Direct  and  Indirect  Labor,  Overhead  and  Interest  (MiiHon*can“Hroduoiion)  1»08 
Total  Cost  Per  Thousand,  Based  on  Tin-Plate  $4.86  F.  O.  B.  Pittsburgh  15.48 


Cameron  Automatic  Line 


Producing  300  Sanitary 
Cans  Per  Minute 


This  Lockseamer 
Rolls,  Notches,  Edges,  Forms 
and  Solders  the  Can -Bodies 
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Spears.  These  shall  be  unpeeled  stalks,  of  a  length  greater 
than  3%  inches  measured  from  the  tip  of  the  stalk.  That  term 
carries  a  definite  meaning  to  a  consumer.  These  spears  shall 
be  packed  vertically  in  the  can,  as  closely  together  and  of  as 
great  length  as  practciable  for  the  size  of  the  can  without 
damage  to  the  product.  It  is  understood  that  where  spears  are 
not  packed  vertically  in  the  can,  a  statement  to  that  effect  must 
appear  prominently  on  the  label.  That  covers  all  possible 
packs  of  spears  of  any  great  lengths. 

Tips.  These  shall  be  tips  of  spears  cut  to  a  length  of  3% 
inches  or  less.  Asparagus  of  the  style  of  tips  is  understood  to 
be  packed  vertically  in  the  can,  as  closely  together  and  of  as 
great  length  as  practicable  in  the  size  of  the  can  without  damage 
to  the  product.  Where  tips  are  not  packed  vertically  in  the 
can,  as  above,  a  statement  to  that  effect  must  appear  promi¬ 
nently  on  the  label.  Where  the  tips  are  all  higgledy-piggledy 
in  the  can  they  are  good  goods,  but  I  think  that  should  be  stated 
on  the  label. 

Salad  Points.  These  shall  be  tips  of  spears  cut  to  a  length 
of  2%  inches  or  less. 

Cut  Asparagus.  These  shall  consist  of  tips  of  spears  to¬ 
gether  with  the  adjoining  portions  of  stalk  from  the  same  spears, 
or  the  equivalent.  You  remember,  generally  speaking,  they 
are  the  same  spears,  but  in  the  can  they  are  not  actually  the 
portions  from  the  same  stalk.  They  are  all  shaken  up  in  the 
blanching  basket,  or  something  of  that  kind.  So  the  same 
proportions  are  found  in  the  cans,  but  they  are  not  necessarily 
the  same  portions  of  the  stalk.  In  a  number  of  cans  the  pro¬ 
portion  is  maintained.  Cut  asparagus  would  be  a  misnomer  if 
there  were  an  occasional  spear  and  a  whole  lot  of  stalks,  and 
not  nearly  as  many  tips. 

Center  Cuts,  Tips  Removed.  These  shall  be  the  center  portion 
of  the  stalk  remaining  after  the  tips  have  been  removed. 

There  are  other  styles,  too.  These  are  described  by  terms 
or  statements  that  definitely  indicate  the  character  of  the  prod¬ 
uct,  such  as  puree  of  asparagus,  creamed  asparagus,  strained 
asparagus,  and  so  forth.  These  and  other  styles  of  asparagus 
are  excellent  products,  and  if  described  properly  can’t  lead  to 
any  confusion  on  the  part  of  the  consumer.  And  yet  I  think 
we  ought  to  have  a  paragraph  to  that  effect,  or  else  we  are 
stating  that  asparagus  cannot  be  packed  except  in  the  forms 
enumerated,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  many  other 
forms  which  obviously  can  not  be  covered. 

Where  asparagus  is  peeled,  the  fact  of  such  peeling  must  be 
specified  on  the  label.  That  is  easy  of  enforcement.  A  definition 
of  peeled  is:  These  shall  be  spears  with  the  outer  skin  of  the 
stalk  removed.  That  ought  to  be  plain  enough. 

Now  we  get  down  to  the  size.  Specification  of  the  approxi¬ 
mate  number  and/or  size  of  the  units  of  asparagus  in  the 
can,  applying  to  all  styles  of  pack,  is  as  follows:  The  approxi¬ 
mate  number  of  units  of  asparagus  in  the  can  shall  be  stated 
within  a  given  range,  the  minimum  count  of  which  shall  not 
be  more  than  thirty-three  per  cent  less  than  the  maximum 
count,  so  as  to  allow  an  approximate  variation  of  twenty  per 
cent  above  and  below  the  mean  of  the  counts  specified.  The 
number  of  units  indicated  as  the  minimum  shall  be  the  integer 
nearest  to  the  exact  percentage.  For  example,  if  the  maximum 
count  be  fifty  spears,  the  minimum  will  be  thirty-three;  if  the 
maximum  count  be  forty  tips,  the  minimum  will  be  twenty- 
seven.  The  counts  in  the  above  cases  would  be  shown  on  the 
label  as  approximately  thirty-three  to  fifty  spears,  and,  approxi¬ 
mately  twenty-seven  to  forty  tips,  or  any  other  unit. 

Not  uniform  as  to  size.  This  description  should  be  used  except 
with  those  styles  of  asparagus  the  names  of  which  appear  on 
the  labels  and  indicate  uniformity  as  to  size.  This  description 
I  must  be  used  (a)  where  the  units  of  asparagus  do  not  fall  within 
the  count  limits  above  specified  and  (b)  where  the  average 
weight  of  the  largest  spears,  tips,  salad  points,  or  center  cuts 
that  are  by  count  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  quantity  of  such 
asparagus  in  the  can,  is  more  than  fifty  per  cent  greater  than 
the  average  weight  of  the  smaller  spears,  tips,  salad  points,  or 
cuts,  respectively,  that  are  by  count  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
quantity  of  such  asparagus  in  the  can. 

For  example:  If  the  count  of  the  units  in  a  can  of  spears 
falls  between  a  maximum  of  fifty  and  a  minimum  of  thirty-three, 
but  with  larger  spears  more  than  fifty  per  cent  heavier  than 


the  smaller  spears  determined  as  above,  the  label  would  read: 
“Approximately  thirty-three  to  fifty  spears,  not  uniform  as  to 
size.”  That  would  be  a  truthful  statement  as  to  the  character 
of  the  goods,  and  it  would  give  the  consumer  the  information 
she  wants. 

Another  example:  With  the  maximum  count  of  the  units  per 
can  in  a  parcel  of  salad  points  more  than  one  hundred  and  the 
minimum  less  than  sixty-seven,  the  labels  for  that  parcel  should 
read:  “Salad  points,  not  uniform  as  to  size.” 

I  think  every  one  of  these  specifications  we  have  suggested 
is  practicable.  I  don’t  think  any  canner  that  is  accustomed  to 
canning  would  have  any  difficulty  in  living  up  to  them,  and  yet 
the  consumer  would  get  a  lot  of  valuable  information.  If  any¬ 
body  would  like  to  ask  any  questions  I  would  be  glad  to  answer 
them  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

I  might  say  in  connection  with  the  ideas  I  have  just  mentioned, 
we  who  are  what  you  might  call  the  sponsors  of  this  movement 
in  favor  of  descriptive  labeling  are  assuming  that  as  soon  as 
the  Government  gets  around  to  it,  it  will  be  made  and  amplified 
to  cover  all  products. 

There  should  be,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  laws  to  protect  the  con¬ 
sumer.  He  should  be  protected  against  a  poor  article.  Anything 
that  is  below  a  certain  standard  should  be  rejected.  However, 
when  you  attempt  to  divide  the  good  asparagus  into  grades  you 
run  into  difficulties.  There  are  no  such  specifications  that  have 
been  put  out  by  the  Government  for  asparagus,  and  to  attempt 
to  make  laws  for  the  specifications  on  our  descriptive  labels,  I 
think,  would  be  a  mistake,  because  that  is  very  intricate  work. 
The  Government  can  do  it,  and  they  will  probably  do  it  very 
well  indeed.  I  think  it  is  the  Government’s  place  to  decide 
whether  asparagus  is  good  or  poor.  This  all  has  to  be  described 
by  itself,  and  I  think  for  us  as  canners  to  take  the  job  of 
administration  away  from  the  Government  will  be  a  mistake. 
These  canners  that  are  packing  poor  asparagus  that  is  not 
tender  enough  to  be  a  first-class  article,  or  are  mashing  it  up 
so  that  it  is  all  broken  pieces  and  pulp,  will  be  taken  care  of 
by  the  Administration  as  soon  as  they  get  around  to  making 
specifications  for  first-class,  good  asparagus  or  very  poor 
asparagus. 

MR.  PRESTON  McKINNEY  (The  Canners’  League  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  San  Francisco,  Calif.) :  There  is  a  gentleman  here  who, 
I  am  sure,  could  tell  us  all  a  great  deal.  I  believe  we  ought  to 
give  Mr.  Bonney,  of  the  United  States  Food  and  Drug  Adminis¬ 
tration,  a  chance  to  say  a  few  words. 

CHAIRMAN  CHITTENDEN:  Would  Mr.  Bonney  like  to  say 
anything  ? 

MR.  V.  B.  BONNEY  (United  States  Food  and  Drug  Adminis¬ 
tration)  :  It  would  be  foolish  to  make  a  lot  of  standards.  In 
the  first  plftCSf  we  do  not  have  the  money  to  go  ahead  and 
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make  standards,  but  to  make  them  and  not  be  able  to  enforce 
them  would  be  even  worse.  So,  until  this  McNary-Mapes  Bill 
comes  up  we  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  as  to  what  course  to  pursue. 

Of  course,  we  are  holding  a  hearing  on  a  few  minor  matters 
that  have  come  up  this  week,  because,  in  our  regular  work, 
they  have  presented  themselves,  and  it  seems  that  they  just  fit 
in  with  the  other  discussion,  so  we  have  decided  to  announce 
them. 

I  don’t  know  that  I  have  anything  to  say  as  to  the  descrip¬ 
tive  terms  in  grade  labeling.  I  have  my  own  ideas  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  you  gentlemen  would  care  to 
have  me  talk  about  them  here.  In  no  case  are  these  ideas  to  be 
taken  as  the  ideas  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  It 
seems  to  me,  and  this  is  my  own  idea,  that  descriptive  terms 
should  be  carried  all  the  way  down,  instead  of  just  having^  a 
substandard  labeling  to  denote  goods  below  standard.  If  descrip¬ 
tive  terms  are  to  be  used  at  all,  they  should  also  be  used  on 
the  labeling  of  goods  below  standard. 

Now,  that  is  just  my  own  thought,  and  maybe  I  am  wrong 
on  it.  We  do  have  asparagus  which  is  packed  pretty  well, 
asparagus  nice  and  tender,  but  where  they  have  been  a  little 
bit  careless  in  their  cutting  and  a  few  of  the  tips  get  broken, 
there  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  whether  such  is  a  substandard 
article.  There  should  certainly  be  some  way  of  getting  the 
consumer  to  know  that  she  is  not  getting  perfect  tips. 

As  I  noticed,  these  descriptive  terms  have  nothing  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  texture  of  the  product,  but  that  could  very  readily 
be  handled  when  it  gets  so  tough  as  to  make  labeling  of  it  as  a 
sub-standard  article  necessary. 

Again  I  wish  to  reiterate  that  these  are  my  own  personal 
thoughts  and  not  the  thoughts  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

MR.  WILDER:  It  seems  to  me  that  it  might  be  well  to 
recommend  to  the  Labeling  Committee  to  remind  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  that  some  measures  should  be  taken  to  have  the  McNary- 
Mapes  Bill  for  asparagus,  because  our  whole  theory  of  descrip¬ 
tive  labeling  is  predicated  on  the  proposition  that  it  is  feasible 
for  the  Government  to  divide  good  from  bad.  But  when  it 
commences  to  make  different  distinctions  in  the  good,  and  tries 
to  enforce  those  distinctions,  there  is  bound  to  be  trouble,  and 
it  will  probably  be  found  to  be  impossible.  Certainly  we  have 
got  to  have  something  to  protect  the  consumer  against  poor 
asparagus.  We  all  say  that  the  McNary-Mapes  Bill  is  a  proper 
protection  and  it  should  be  provided  for. 

I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Bonney,  as  far  as  the  tips  go  that  are 
just  slightly  broken  here  and  there,  that  that  is  a  poor  product, 
and  it  shouldn’t  be  sub-standard.  I  can’t  quite  see  how  speci¬ 
fications  can  be  fixed  that  designate  just  how  the  tips  are 
broken.  Say,  if  there  are  two  tips  broken,  well,  that  ought 
not  to  be  announced.  If  there  are  more  than  that  it  is  going 
to  be  very  difficult  to  say  just  how  many.  After  all,  the  con¬ 
sumer  who  buys  those  goods  is  getting  a  good  product  anyway, 
and  I  don’t  think  it  would  be  practicable  to  go  as  far  as  that. 

I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Bonney  for  his  expression,  and  assure 
him  that  it  was  appreciated  by  all  of  us. 

MR.  McKinney  :  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Wilder,  the  idea  of 
suggesting  to  the  Department  that  they  get  into  asparagus 
carries  with  it,  as  Mr.  Bonney  says,  getting  some  money  for 
that  purpose,  for  the  reason  that  if  they  did  just  declare  stand¬ 
ards,  and  not  be  able  to  enforce  them,  something  they  haven’t 
enough  appropriations  to  do,  that  would  in  itself  be  worse  in¬ 
stead  of  better.  We  have  got  to  have  the  machinery  to  enforce 
legislation  of  this  kind. 

MR.  WILDER:  If  we  can  say  that  the  Government  isn’t 
going  to  appropriate  any  money  to  enforce  any  laws,  what  is 
the  use  of  bothering?  Because  there  won’t  be  any  authority 
there.  Why  waste  time  in  fixing  a  standard? 

But  I  think  we  are  anxious,  as  an  industry,  to  have  the  con¬ 
sumer  protected;  and  we  figure  it  that  the  consumer  will  get 
the  best  protection  from  the  division  of  good  and  bad  cans  of 
any  kind,  and  beyond  that  to  divide  the  good  into  strata  by 
means  of  grade  labeling  is  not  feasible,  and  certainly  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  have  a  hard  time  enforcing  it.  To  divide  a  product 
into  good  and  bad,  and  then  dividing  the  good  into  good,  better, 
best,  if  it  were  practicable,  would  be  awfully  expensive  as  a  job. 


We  canners  want  the  consumer  to  have  confidence  in  canned 
goods,  and  we  don’t  want  canners  who  pack  a  poor  product, 
in  the  way  of  asparagus,  to  be  able  to  merchandise  their  prod¬ 
uct  and  hurt  the  industry.  Just  from  the  purely  selfish  point 
of  view,  I  think  we  should  go  on  with  it.  The  Government 
should  appropriate  the  money  to  enforce  the  McNary-Mapes 
Standard,  just  as  was  originally  intended. 

JAMES  L.  WINSLOW  (Rochelle  Asparagus  Company,  Ro¬ 
chelle,  Illinois) :  Mr.  Wilder  has  summed  up  everything  pretty 
completely  in  his  talk,  but  I  think  he  overlooked  one  important 
item.  That  is  the  item  of  brokerage  in  transit.  If  your  tips 
break  in  transit  you  can’t  label  that  can.  And  it  does  happen 
quite  often. 

MR.  WILDER:  I  am  sure  if  you  have  asparagus  habitually 
broken  you  can  take  the  matter  up  with  the  carrier.  You  can 
always  make  a  claim  against  the  railroad.  If  it  is  a  customary 
thing  to  have  the  asparagus  delivered  in  a  bad  condition,  some¬ 
thing  should  be  done  about  securing  another  carrier.  If  most 
of  the  cans  were  delivered  broken  we  would  never  have  built 
up  the  business  that  has  been  built  up  today.  That  is  a  case 
to  be  decided  between  the  carrier  and  the  canner.  I  think  we 
will  grant  that  it  is  possible  to  transport  asparagus  and  get  it 
to  its  destination  without  breakage  to  any  considerable  extent. 

MR.  WINSLOW:  As  a  rule,  asparagus  stands  up  well  un¬ 
der  L.  C.  L.  shipment,  but  of  course  there  will  always  be  a  few 
broken.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  that  we  should  not  be  penal¬ 
ized  if  a  few  are  found  in  poor  condition. 

MR.  WILDER:  If  it  is  customary  for  asparagus  to  arrive 
in  good  condition  at  the  destination,  and  if  certain  packs  are 
always  broken,  then  we  can  say  it  is  the  fault  of  the  packer  and 
not  of  the  carrier.  In  making  these  McNary-Mapes  specifica¬ 
tions,  a  lot  of  consideration  is  given  for  a  reasonable  amount 
of  brokerage. 

MR.  WINSLOW :  We  ship  mainly  green  asparagus,  which 
is  subject  to  breakage.  I  don’t  think  you  have  that  breakage 
in  the  white. 

MR.  WILDER:  I  know  they  make  a  distinction  in  our  speci¬ 
fications  between  Clingstone  and  Freestone  peaches.  Freestone 
peaches  naturally  make  a  lot  more  breakage  than  do  the  Cling¬ 
stone.  It’s  the  same  thing  in  asparagus.  I  haven’t  a  doubt 
that  the  green  asparagus  is  more  fragile  than  the  white,  result¬ 
ing  in  a  greater  amount  of  breakage,  and  that  due  allowance 
will  be  made  for  this  in  the  specifications. 

All  these  rules  have  to  be  practicable.  They  can’t  make 
specifications  that  nobody  can  live  up  to.  But  I  feel  confident 
in  their  care,  because  I  know  that  in  such  dealings  as  we  have 
had  with  them  they  have  really  worked  with  the  practical 
canners,  so  that  if  we  had  a  lot  to  say  about  specifications,  due 
consideration  was  always  given  us.  We  want  specifications  that 
do  protect  the  consumer  without  injuring  a  canner  who  is  trying 
to  produce  a  good  product. 

I  do  want  to  inform  you  that  the  list  of  specifications  as 
printed  on  this  paper  is  not  final.  It  has  not  been  passed  on 
by  our  attorneys  and  it  might  be  necessary  to  re-phrase.  First 
of  all  we  want  to  know  exactly  what  we  want.  Then  it  has 
got  to  be  put  into  legal  form  so  it  is  enforceable,  if  it  is 
enforceable.  MR.  WILDER:  I  rise  to  make  a  motion  that 
these  specifications  be  approved  by  this  Section  as  far  as  they 
are  able,  and  referred  back  to  the  Labeling  Committee  for 
further  action. 

CHAIRMAN  CHITTENDEN:  Do  I  hear  a  second  to  that 
motion? 

MR.  WINSLOW:  I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  having  been  duly  seconded,  was  put  to  a  vote 
and  declared  to  have  carried. 

SECRETARY  W.  L.  EVERTS  (Canners  League  of  California, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.):  I  have  just  received  a  communication 
which  reads  as  follows:  (Read  Increased  Label  Allowance 
Report.) 

CHAIRMAN  CHITTENDEN:  Any  discussion  on  that  at  this 
time? 

MR.  WILDER:  I  was  at  the  Committee  Meeting  yesterday,, 
and  I  found  the  almost  universal  opinion  was  against  any 
increase  in  label  allowance.  Well,  that  is  about  the  situation 
we  in  California  were  in  about  twenty  years  ago.  Canners  who 
were  being  forced  to  give  such  higher  aUpw^ncee  quietly  on  the 
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side  than  the  accepted  allowances  were  the  ones  most  bitter 
against  an  increase,  so  that  it  was  continually  a  matter  of 
barter  and  trading.  Something  like  fifteen  years  ago  we  made 
the  first  official  schedule  of  label  allowances,  and  we  proceeded 
on  the  theory  that  the  label  allowance  should  not  be  the  high 
level  of  cost,  but  that  it  should  rather  be  the  low  average,  but 
nevertheless  it  should  bear  some  relationship  to  the  actual  cost 
of  the  canners’  own  labels. 

I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  more  importance  attached  to  the 
extra  trouble  of  labeling  buyers’  labels  than  is  actually  the  case 
when  a  business  is  run  properly.  That  extra  expense  is  some, 
but  it  is  not  as  much  as  it  seems.  Where  the  label  allowance 
is  obviously  a  great  deal  less  than  the  cost  it  generally  results 
in  a  strong  buyer  simply  brutally  forcing  an  excessive  label 
allowance  on  the  canner,  whereas,  if  the  canner  gives  a  reason¬ 
able  label  allowance,  even  though  it  be  a  conservative  amount, 
there  is  no  objection,  generally;  that  is  the  theory  we  proceeded 
along  in  the  Canners  League.  We  revised  this  because,  at  that 
time,  the  general  costs  advanced  so  much  that  the  original 
schedule  was  too  low.  Since  then,  we  in  California  have  just 
let  it  ride,  because  when  we  feel  that  a  thing  goes  too  far  past 
the  present  level,  the  wholesalers  cannot  complain  for  quite 
some  time  that  they  are  getting  the  worst  of  it. 

In  whatever  relationships  we  have  with  the  buyers,  or  anyone 
else,  we  should  always  endeavor  to  be  fair.  It  isn’t  always  easy, 
as  one  can’t  help  being  biased  in  his  own  position,  but  never¬ 
theless  we  should  be  as  fair  as  possible.  We  should  endeavor  to 
give  the  buyers  a  fair  allowance,  but  it  is  a  good  business  for 
us  to  decide  what  is  fair  before  someone  else  does  it. 

MR.  McKinney  :  I  would  just  like,  on  behalf  of  the  Canners 
League  of  California,  to  point  out  that  it  was  the  National 
American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  and  the  United  States 
Wholesale  Grocers  Association  that  brought  this  up;  and, 
secondly,  that  they  have  made  use  of  the  Canners  League  list 
of  label  allowances.  The  point  is  that  we  are  not  trying  to  put 
something  down  the  throats  of  the  other  canners.  The  reason 
for  their  presenting  our  label  allowances  as  a  recommendation 
was  that  they  realized  we  had  probably  made  a  greater  study 
of  their  label  costs  than  anyone  else  or  any  other  State  Associa¬ 
tion.  I  just  don’t  want  you  to  think  that  this  is  an  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Canners  League  to  try  to  get  you  to  do  what 
we  are  doing.  It  isn’t  our  baby. 

CHAIRMAN  CHITTENDEN:  This  Asparagus  and  Spinach 
Meeting  today  is  not  a  regular  Convention  Section.  It  is  special 
for  this  particular  convention  here.  By  that  I  mean  we  don’t 
have  to  elect  officers  for  a  similar  meeting  next  year,  or  any¬ 
thing  of  that  nature,  whether  this  meeting  will  be  satisfied  to 
leave  the  adoption  of  such  terms  or  recommendation  of  such 
terms  to  this  general  Committee  or  not,  or  whether  you  want 
this  meeting  here,  through  a  Chairman,  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  work  with  that  general  Committee;  I  think  that  in  as  much 
as  this  was  not  a  regular  section,  a  general  reference  to  the 
Committee  on  that  would  be  sufficient. 

MR.  McKINNEY:  It  probably  would. 

CHAIRMAN  CHITTENDEN:  Is  there  anyone  else  having 
anything  to  say  one  way  or  the  other,  or  is  there  a  motion  that 
anyone  has? 

Then,  if  there  is  no  objection  at  this  meeting,  that  matter  of 
label  allowance  will  merely  be  up  to  the  General  Label 
Committee. 

I  believe  the  Asparagus  Section  has  covered  all  of  the  points 
necessary  and  requested  at  this  time.  Therefore,  we  will  close 
under  Asparagus  and  open  under  the  meeting  of  Spinach. 

I  see  several  gentlemen  leaving  this  meeting.  If  they  are 
spinach  packers,  will  they  please  remain  in  here.  Please  raise 
your  hands  if  you  are  spinach  packers  here.  (Three  hands  were 
raised.) 

Now,  under  the  heading  of  spinach  we  have  no  descriptive 
terms  recommended,  because  the  Committee  on  Labeling  of 
Spinach  has  not  been  able  to  get  together  at  the  Convention 
here.  I  understand  originally  that  the  Chairman  was  to  be 
named  from  the  Canners  League  of  California,  but  no  Chairman 
has  been  named  previous  to  this  meeting,  so  shortly  before, 
they  somehow  picked  on  me. 
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As  I  see  it,  there  is  rather  a  different  topic  or  item  to  handle 
than  in  most  of  the  other  products.  Spinach  is  neither  cut, 
nor  would  it  be  particularly  termed  as  whole,  or  stalks,  or  tips, 
as  in  asparagus;  or  diced  as  beets  and  carrots,  etc.  The  descrip¬ 
tive  terms  are  rather  more  difficult,  and  perhaps  considerably 
fewer  to  define.  I  don’t  know  of  any  particular  recommenda¬ 
tion,  myself  to  make  on  that. 

It  is  rather  hard,  in  spinach,  to  define  perhaps  further  than 
the  regular  terms  of  Fancy,  Extra  Fancy,  and  Standard,  as  I 
would  see  it. 

MR.  McKinney :  Did  you  have  any  Fancy? 

MR.  EVERTS:  We  have  only  the  Fancy. 

CHAIRMAN  CHITTENDEN:  That  is  the  same  with  us.  We 
have  spinach  and  pack  only  the  Fancy  spinach. 

Now,  in  the  matter  of  descriptive  terms,  about  all  we  could 
say  is  “free  from  grit”  or  “reasonably  free  from  grit,”  and  you 
would  not  want  to  say  anything  of  that  nature,  as  I  would  see 
it,  because  you  would  sort  of  be  inferring  that  there  is  a  pos¬ 
sibility  that  there  might  be  something  of  a  foreign  nature  there 
and  raise  the  curiosity  of  the  buyer.  Perhaps  they  had  no 
curiosity  about  it  in  the  first  place.  In  my  own  mind,  I 
couldn’t  determine  anything  further  than  the  general  terms  in 
that  way. 

MR.  McKinney :  I  think  the  thing  to  do  is  to  let  it  go  and 
await  developments,  because  I  don’t  think  we  have  enough 
foundation  here  to  start  on. 

MR.  WILDER:  Well,  a  standard  that  is  a  good  standard 
will  be,  according  to  our  other  thesis,  taken  good  care  of  by 
the  Government.  There  ought  to  be  a  McNary-Mapes  Bill  or 
laws  covering  good  and  bad  spinach,  that  define  which  is  good 
enough  to  get  by.  Then,  as  far  as  the  quality  is  concerned,  it 
has  qualified,  and  we  should  think  of  different  terms  that  would 
be  of  interest  to  the  consumer.  The  Government  is  going  to 
protect  the  consumer  against  poor  spinach.  If  we  go  ahead  and 
make  our  own  McNary-Mapes  specifications,  it  would  probably 
be  a  matter  for  the  Government  to  enforce,  and  it  is  far  better 
for  the  Government  to  make  the  specifications  to  define  good 
from  poor. 

We  should  think  of  some  descriptive  information  that  will  be 
of  interest  to  the  consumer,  that  will  educate  the  consumer 
and  will  help  the  sale  of  our  product.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  think 
of  many  things  that  are  objectively  determinable  into  which 
to  divide  spinach. 


CHAIRMAN  CHITTENDEN:  You  are  inferring  that  yel¬ 
low  leaves  are  unfair,  and  you  might  lead  the  consumer  to  start 
looking  for  some  yellow  leaves  in  the  can. 

MR.  WILDER:  If  more  than  a  very  moderate  proportion 
of  yellow  leaves  or  any  other  blemishes  get  into  a  can,  why, 
your  McNary-Mapes  specifications  would  release  that  can  in 
quality. 

You  can  tell  lots  of  terrible  things — ^“no  mice,”  “no  bug;s,” 
“no  worms,”  “no  rats.”  They  are  not  in  the  can,  but  it  doesn’t 
add  to  the  salability  of  the  product. 

CHAIRMAN  CHITTENDEN:  A  gentleman  from  Buffalo, 
who  is  a  Government  inspector,  comes  over  to  visit  us  every 
once  in  a  while.  A  number  of  cans  are  taken  for  examination, 
and  if  there  was  anything  wrong  there  you  would  certainly  hear 
about  it  mighty  quickly. 

MR.  E.  J.  CAMERON  (National  Canners  Association,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.) :  Of  course,  a  thing  of  that  kind  can  be  handled 
under  the  inclusive  term  “workmanship.” 

CHAIRMAN  CHITTENDEN:  Does  “workmanship”  mean 
much  to  the  consumer? 

MR.  McKinney  :  I  think  that  the  term  “uniformly  green” 
would  mean  that  if  the  product  was  uniformly  green  there 
couldn’t  be  any  yellow  leaves  in  the  can.  I  think  that  is  con¬ 
structive  rather  than  destructive. 

MR.  WILDER:  That  is,  yes,  and  we  want  to  get  things  that 
an  enforcement  officer,  by  cutting  open  the  can,  could  say  that 
this  is,  or  is  not,  on  the  label. 

MR.  EVERTS:  I  think  we  ought  to  pass  up  nothing  that 
is  going  to  do  with  this.  You  can’t  just  pass  it  on  to  the  Label 
Committee  unless  you  want  to  pass  it  back  to  California,  and 
then  try  to  have  them  make  out  something  to  pass  on  to  the 
other  sections  of  the  country,  and  then  have  everything  referred 
back  for  a  final  approval  of  the  Committee. 

CHAIRMAN  CHITTENDEN:  I  think  that  the  present  Lab¬ 
eling  Committee  has  one  representative  from  Maryland,  one 
from  New  York  State,  and  one  from  California.  There  is  not 
volume  enough  in  New  York  State  that  the  Association  or  any¬ 
body,  personally,  would  want  to  spend  the  money  to  get  to¬ 
gether  to  work  that  out. 

MR.  WILDER:  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
refer  it  back  to  the  Canners  League  to  try  to  work  out  some¬ 
thing. 

MR.  McKinney  :  I  would  say  that  we  refer  it  to  the  Label 
Committee,  just  on  the  basis  that  we  didn’t  feel  there  were 
enough  here  to  get  into  the  fine  details  of  so  difficult  a  thing, 
and  ask  them  to  appoint  a  Committee. 

MR.  WILDER:  Well,  a  Committee  from  all  over  the  country 
that  has  to  meet  can  take  care  of  it. 

MR.  McKinney  :  Well,  let  them  take  care  of  it. 

MR.  WILDER:  I  think  Mr.  McKinney’s  suggestion  is  right, 
that  the  Canners  League  should  be  kept  out.  Refer  it  back  to 
the  National  Canners  Association  Labeling  Committee.  Tell 
them  we  didn’t  have  any  representation  so  that  we  could  go 
ahead  and  offer  something  constructive.  The  Committee  would 
understand  what  to  do.  They  would  get  somebody  to  make 
some  kind  of  constructive  program. 

CHAIRMAN  CHITTENDEN:  And  they  could  pass  it  on 
to  the  Labeling  Committee  for  their  opinion  or  criticism  of  that 
program. 

Have  you  any  further  comments? 

Well,  if  that  is  satisfactory  to  the  few  of  us  here  do  you  care 
to  make  a  motion  to  that  effect? 

MR.  E.  CHASE :  I  make  a  motion  that  we  refer  this  matter 
back  to  the  National  Canners  Association  Labeling  Committee, 
because  there  is  not  enough  representation  here  to  offer  any¬ 
thing  constructive. 

MR.  WILDER:  I  second  that  motion. 

The  motion  having  been  duly  seconded,  was  put  to  a  vote 
and  declared  to  have  carried. 


MR.  R.  L.  CARPENTER  (Paragould  Canning  Company, 
Paragould,  Ark.) :  I  am  wondering  whether  the  question  of 
freedom  from  yellow  leaves  would  offer  occasion  for  any  such 
statement. 


CHAIRMAN  CHITTENDEN:  If  there  is  no  further  busi¬ 
ness  before  this  Section,  we  will  stand  adjourned. 

The  meeting  of  the  Spinach  and  Asparagus  Section  of  the 
National  Canners  Association  adjourned  at  twelve  o’clock  noon. 
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Mr.  J.  C.  RICIIENDRFER,  Everson,  Wash.,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  RICHENDRFER:  I  have  looked  forward 
to  this  meeting  with  anything  but  pleasure,  but  now  I  feel  very 
much  encouraged  because  there  is  such  a  good  attendance. 

First  of  all,  we  have  all  been  attending  a  lot  of  meetings. 
Mr.  Meyer  called  me  up  and  said  he  had  lost  his  voice,  and  he 
asked  me  to  be  Chairman.  On  short  notice  like  that  I  came 
to  this  meeting,  and  I  haven’t  prepared  a  thing,  only  know  that 
we  are  going  to  hurry,  because  I  imagine  everybody  wants  to 
get  out  of  here. 

I  am  now  going  to  appoint  a  Nominating  Committee,  and 
they  can  get  together  and  select  the  slate. 

The  Nominating  Committee  will  be: 

Mr.  E.  M.  Burns,  Chairman;  Mr.  M.  E.  Knouse,  Mr.  John 
Street. 

MR.  JOHN  STREET  (Secretary,  Association  of  New  York 
State  Canners,  Rochester,  N.  Y.):  We  can  bring  in  a  report 
now. 


MR.  E.  M.  BURNS  (Northwest  Canners  Association,  Portland, 
Ore.):  The  Nominating  Committee  reports  as  follows: 

Palmer  Johnson,  Chairman;  B.  E.  Maling,  Secretary. 


MR.  STREET:  I  move  the  report  be  accepted. 

CHAIRMAN  RICHENDRFER:  Are  there  any  other  nomi¬ 
nations  ? 

The  motion  was  voted  upon  and  carried,  and  the  nominees 
were  elected. 

I  think  it  might  be  a  good  idea  if  we  all  gave  our  names, 
companies  and  cities  to  the  reporter  so  that  here  will  be  a 
record  of  attendance  at  this  meeting. 

The  following  were  in  attendance: 

Mr.  J.  C.  Richendrfer,  C.  S.  Kale  Canning  Co.,  Everson,  Wash. 

Miss  Nellie  Fredeen,  The  Peoples  Gas,  Light  &  Coke  Co., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Miss  Ruth  McNaff,  The  Peoples  Gas,  Light  &  Coke  Co., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Noble,  Clyde  Products  Co.,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  J.  N.  Burkhart,  Knouse  Corporation,  Peach  Glen,  Pa. 

Mr.  L.  E.  Munger,  Holley  Canning  Co.,  Inc.,  Holley,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Harold  F.  Patterson,  Gloversville  Canning  Co.,  Glovers- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Naeye,  Marion  Canning  Co.,  Marion,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Glover,  National  Fruit  Products  Co.,  Washington. 

Mr.  E.  V.  Boteler,  National  Fruit  Products  Co.,  Washington. 

Mr.  E.  Spencer,  Olympia  Canning  Co.,  Olympia,  Wash. 

Mr.  Mark  Ewald,  Olympia  Canning  Co.,  Olympia,  Wash. 

Mr.  Gable,  American  Can  Company. 

Mr.  Irving  C.  Beal,  Sodus  Canning  Co.,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Burch,  Smithheld  Pure  Food  Company,  Hilton,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Paul  Emerson,  Comstock  Canneries,  Inc.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Mr.  John  Street,  Secretary,  Association  of  New  York  State 
Canners,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  T.  W.  McDonald,  Ray-Maling  Co.,  Inc.,  Hillsboro,  Ore. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Reiling,  Ray-Maling  Co.,  Inc.,  Hillsboro,  Ore. 

Mr.  B.  E.  Maling,  Ray-Maling  Co.,  Inc.,  Hillsboro,  Ore. 

Mr.  H.  M.  lioomis,  Assistant  Secretary,  National  Canners 

Association. 

Mr.  R,  D.  Wolff,  Hunt  Brothers,  Salem,  Ore. 

Mr.  Robert  Paulus,  Paulus  Brothers  Packing  Co.,  Salem,  Ore. 

Mr.  Dean  G.  Ray,  Ray-Maling  Co.,  Inc.,  Hillsboro,  Ore. 

Mr.  Elmore  Hill,  Paulus  Brothers  Packing  Co.,  Salem,  Ore. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Bums,  Northwest  Canners  Association,  Portland, 
Ore. 


Mr.  E.  A.  Meyer,  C.  H.  Musselman  Co.,  Biglerville,  Pa. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Knouse,  Knouse  Corporation,  Peach  Glen,  Pa. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Robinson,  Shenandoah  Valley  Apple  Cider  and 
Vinegar  Co.,  Winchester,  Va. 

Mr.  Joseph  Dellinger,  National  Fruit  Packing  Co.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


Mr.  A.  L.  Griffin,  H.  A.  Johnson  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  Roy  E.  Ingalls,  Apple  Growers  Ass’n.,  Hood  River,  Ore. 

Mr.  Victor  C.  Follenius,  Apple  Growers  Ass’n.,  Hood  River, 
Oregon. 

Reporters,  representing  THE  CANNING  TRADE,  Baltimore, 
and  THE  CANNER,  Chicago. 

In  order  to  get  started,  I  will  tell  you  what  we  did  at  the 
Portland  Convention  of  the  Northwest  Canners  Association. 
They  talked  over  this  descriptive  labeling  of  apples  and  drew  up 
two,  three  or  four  tentative  descriptions,  not  with  the  idea  that 
they  were  right  or  that  they  would  be  adopted,  but  probably  to 
bring  out  a  thorough  discussion,  because,  after  all  is  said,  if  you 
want  a  discussion  you  want  to  make  some  statement  and  stick 
by  it. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  the  other  sections  outside  of  the 
Oregon  and  Washington  Section  have  with  them  this  evening 
a  description  of  a  No.  10  can  of  apples?  Have  any  of  you  tried 
writing  one? 

Mr.  E.  M.  BURNS:  Before  discussing  the  question  of  in¬ 
formative  language,  would  it  not  be  in  order  to  discuss  whether 
or  not  the  No.  10  can  of  apples  is  a  lit  subject  for  informative 
language.  This  is  a  product  which  the  housewife  does  not  need 
information  on.  The  point  has  been  raised,  and  I  wonder  if  Mr. 
Paulus  would  enlighten  us  on  that  subject. 

CHAIRMAN  RICHENDRFER:  That  is  a  very  good  sug¬ 
gestion. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Paulus  (Paulus  Brothers  Packing  Company, 
Salem,  Oregon)  requested  none  of  his  remarks  be  published. 

MR.  E.  M.  BURNS  (Northwest  Canners  Association,  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon) :  I  think  a  No.  10  can  of  apples  should  be  de¬ 
scribed  on  an  informative  basis  even  though  it  is  not  a  table 
package. 

MR.  PAULUS:  You  can  call  it  quarters  or  eighths.  You 
can  describe  them  as  they  are  in  there. 

CHAIRMAN  RICHENDRFER:  Let’s  start  in  on  this  and 
go  to  work  with  just  a  few  thoughts  I  have  connected  with  the 
apple  section  ever  since  it  was  organized,  and  that  is  with  the 
exception  of  the  first  meeting. 

Last  year  we  worked  with  the  code.  You  can  see  the  story 
of  our  difficulties  in  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  last  year. 
And  there  is  the  code  standing  as  it  was  when  we  left  a  year  ago. 

We  have  felt  that  apples  are  the  last  thing  in  the  season. 
We  have  been  going  along.  We  have  everything  we  think  we 
want,  but  we  have  been  going  along,  figuring  that  the  vegetable 
men  and  the  cherry  men  and  the  peach  men  would  come  before 
us  and  work  out  a  plan,  and  we  could  go  back  and  copy  a  lot 
of  it  if  it  was  right. 

I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  anything  we  do  here  won’t 
be  right  the  first  time.  You  can  put  in  just  so  much  work. 

I  asked  if  there  was  any  section  outside  of  the  Northwest 
which  had  written  a  descriptive  label  for  a  No.  10  can  of 
apples?  Have  you  tried  it?  Well,  you  have  something  to  look 
forward  to. 

When  the  matter  was  brought  up  in  the  Northwest  Canners 
Association  meeting,  two  descriptive  items  were  written.  Ed 
Burns,  the  Secretary,  circularized  the  whole  Northwest.  I 
think  we  got  about  six  replies  in  writing  and  two  or  three  ver¬ 
bally.  They  objected  to  various  things,  and  we  thought  the 
ones  who  drew  it  up  had  got  it  down  about  right. 

However,  there  are  a  few  items  we  have  disagreed  on,  and 
once  more  I  want  to  say  that  I  don’t  think  it  is  possible  to  get 
it  right  the  first  time. 

We  will  read  them  if  you  want  discussion  started  on  this. 

MR.  BURNS:  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  suggestions. 

We  did  draw  up  some  terms  purely  for  discussion.  We  would 
rather  not  bring  them  up  for  discussion,  because  if  you  start 
a  discussion  you  will  never  get  anywhere.  I  mean  by  that  that 
you  won’t  get  anywhere  with  discussion  in  a  large  open  meeting 
unless  there  is  preparation. 
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I  do  believe  that  if  you  can  persuade  some  of  these  exception¬ 
ally  intelligent  gentlemen  from  New  York  and  elsewhere,  to 
work  on  it  in  a  smaller  committee,  they  could  work  these  things 
out.  I  have  had  so  many  arguments  in  our  own  group  about 
which  we  cannot  come  to  a  decision.  I  think  if  we  would  have 
a  committee  in  each  district,  we  could  get  some  action. 

I  will  put  that  in  the  form  of  a  motion.  I  would  like  to  see 
if  there  are  any  other  ideas,  then  I  will  be  perfectly  willing 
to  make  a  motion. 

MR.  E.  A.  MEYER  (C.  H.  Musselman  Co.,  Biglerville,  Pa.) : 
About  sixty  days  ago  Howard  Lund  and  a  representative  from 
the  Northwest  Canners  and  I  were  appointed  by  the  Canners 
Association  to  a  committee  for  labeling.  I  advised  Mr.  Lund 
in  New  York  to  get  busy  and  work  up  suggestions  for  apple¬ 
sauce,  and  I  started  to  work  on  apples.  About  the  only  thing 
I  accomplished  was  several  conferences  with  Paul  Williams  in 
Washington,  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture.  About  the  only  thing 
we  have  done  is  to  keep  our  foot  in  the  door,  with  this  idea: 
That  this  grade  labeling,  or  descriptive  labeling,  was  going  to  be 
enforced,  and  when  it  is  enforced,  we  are  going  to  start  work 
on  labels. 

Paul  Williams  told  me  that  he  would  be  very  glad  to  work 
along  with  us  that  way.  I  don’t  know  if  that  is  slipping  out  of 
the  job  in  an  easy  way  or  what,  but  our  attitude  was  that  as 
long  as  no  labeling  was  forced  on  us,  we  weren’t  going  to  do 
anything.  Perhaps  that  is  an  entirely  wrong  attitude,  but  that 
is  about  as  far  as  we  have  got. 

MR.  PAULUS:  I  hope  I  have  impressed  upon  you  the  need 
of  getting  to  work  on  this  and  completing  it.  I  don’t  think  we 
have  any  choice  whatever.  We  have  to  work  out  something,  or 
we  are  going  to  have  something  worked  out  for  us  which  might 
not  be  so  fortunate  for  us. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  which  you  can  do.  You  can 
say  whether  it  is  halved,  sliced  or  quartered.  You  can  give  the 
variety,  and,  of  course,  you  have  the  weights  on  cans  which 
are  standard,  according  to  the  canners’  standards,  and  those  of 
you  who  pack  apples  can  say  apples  and  applesauce. 

I  was  told  recently  about  a  buyer  who  was  talking  to  an  apple 
packer  and  he  said:  “I  like  to  buy  your  apples  because  I  get 
apples  and  applesauce.”  So  if  that  is  a  suggestion  you  can 
take  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 

CHAIRMAN  RICHENDRFER:  It  is  our  opinion  that  the 
simpler  it  is  the  more  leeway  we  will  have,  and  the  more  leeway 
we  have,  the  better  off  we  are.  They  will  pin  us  down  eventually 
and  make  it  pretty  tight,  but  to  start  with  it  should  be  simple. 

I  think  the  Eastern  group  should  work  on  this.  I  think  every 
man  in  the  house  should  sit  down  and  try  writing  a  description 
of  his  own  can  of  apples,  and  if  you  think  that  is  simple,  try 
it.  Try  it  once,  twice  or  three  times  and  by  the  time  you  have 
written  five  or  six  descriptions,  you  will  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  you  have  never  packed  apples. 

I  think  the  Eastern  people,  if  they  haven’t  worked  anything 
out,  should  do  so.  I  think  perhaps  a  committee  is  the  best 
place  to  work  it  out. 

MR.  BURNS:  I  move  that  the  Chair  appoint  two  committees: 
One  committee  to  formulate  terms  covering  informative  labeling 
on  the  No.  10  can  of  apples;  and  a  second  committee  to  formulate 
terms  for  applesauce. 

I  might  say  parenthetically  that  those  committees  need  sug¬ 
gestions,  and  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  be  one  com¬ 
mittee  from  each  district.  I  think  there  are  four  or  five  districts, 
and  those  committees  could  meet  and  after  we  have  heard  from 
Mr.  Paulus  we  will  know  what  we  have  to  look  for. 

I  will  admit  we  have  a  few  suggestions  from  the  Northwest, 
and  we  will  be  happy  to  hear  from  the  other  groups. 

MR.  PAULUS:  May  I  say  something  else?  There  will  be  a 
meeting  tomorrow  of  committees  appointed  by  these  various 
groups,  and  you  should  appoint  a  committee  by  all  means  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  Labeling  Committee  to  try  to  formu¬ 
late  the  plans  for  finishing  this  job.  It  is  expected  that  you 
won’t  be  able  to  do  much  with  a  large  group  of  people,  but 
these  meetings  are  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  the  various 


canners  with  the  problems  and  how  serious  they  are  and  the 
need  for  getting  action  as  quickly  as  possible. 

MR.  GLOVER  (National  Fruit  Products  Co.,  Washington, 
D.  C.) :  I  second  Mr.  Burns’  motion. 

CHAIRMAN  RICHENDRFER:  Is  there  any  more  dis¬ 
cussion? 

I  have  been  a  long  time  trying  to  get  even  with  Emerson.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  I  am  only  a  temporary  Chairman,  he  has 
got  to  appoint  this  Committee.  Are  you  ready  for  the  question? 
The  motion  was  voted  upon  and  carried. 

MR.  PAUL  EMERSON  (Comstock  Canneries,  Inc.,  Newark, 
N.  J.):  I  might  say  that  if  it  falls  to  my  lot  to  appoint  the 
committee,  I  would  rather  that  each  group  appoint  its  own 
member.  I  might  appoint  the  member  from  New  York  State, 
but  I  think  if  we  had  one  member  from  each  group  appointed 
tonight,  we  could  meet  in  the  morning  and  work  out  something. 
This  is  an  important  matter  and  one  that  ought  not  to  be 
slighted  or  work  out  haphazardly. 

For  that  reason,  I  would  make  that  suggestion  as  the  best 
way.  I  am  willing  to  go  to  work  on  it  tomorrow  morning  as 
early  as  anybody  else  wants  to.  Whom  shall  we  appoint  from 
the  Northwest? 

CHAIRMAN  RICHENDRFER:  There  is  the  secretary  of 
the  Northwest,  Mr.  Burns. 

MR.  EMERSON:  Why  don’t  we  say  Mr.  Maling  and  Mr. 
Burns  and  Mr.  John  Street  and  Mr.  Meyer,  Mr.  Knouse  and  Mr. 
Griffin.  I  think  we  have  them  all  now,  because  there  are  really 
only  four  sections.  The  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  group  work 
very  closely  together. 

MR.  BURNS:  Let’s  meet  in  this  room  at  9:30  o’clock. 

CHAIRMAN  RICHENDRFER:  Whatever  you  accomplish  is 
to  be  presented  to  Bob  Paulus  and  coordinated  with  the  work 
of  the  other  commodity  groups. 

MR.  PAULUS:  The  plan  is  to  get  these  committees  together 
from  all  the  commodity  groups  and  then  there  will  be  an 
executive  committee — a  nucleus  of  the  committee  that  is  work¬ 
ing  out  the  plans  for  trying  to  coordinate  all  this  terrific  mass 
of  information  and  at  the  same  time  get  the  information  from 
the  National  Canners’  Laboratory  to  support  the  various  determi¬ 
nations  which  are  made.  It  is  going  to  take  some  time  and  this 
is  all  more  or  less  new.  The  fellows  are  untrained  and  not 
entirely  cognizant  of  all  the  types  and  terms  that  may  be 
developed,  so  we  figure  that  there  will  be  a  lot  of  discussion. 

CHAIRMAN  RICHENDRFER:  Is  there  any  further  dis¬ 
cussion  ? 

MR.  EMERSON:  I  am  wondering  if  you  ought  to  mention 
the  names  of  the  committee.  If  it  is  agreeable,  we  will  met 
tomorrow  morning  at  9:30. 

MR.  MEYER:  May  I  suggest  that  we  meet  at  8:30  in  the 
Boulevard  Room  for  breakfast.  The  Committee  is  composed  of 
the  following:  Mr.  Knouse,  Mr.  Burns,  Mr.  John  Street  and  Mr. 
Maling,  Mr.  Griffin  and  myself. 

There  may  be  some  member  from  the  New  York  State  group 
representing  Mr.  Lum  or  acting  for  him. 

MR.  STREET:  If  you  want  a  New  York  applesauce  man, 
I  would  suggest  Mr.  Munger. 

CHAIRMAN  RICHENDRFER:  Are  you  going  to  have  an 
Applesauce  Committee? 

MR.  EMERSON:  We  are  going  to  appoint  one  later. 

MR.  BURNS:  I  would  like  to  see  Mr.  Richendrfer  added  to 
the  committee. 

CHAIRMAN  RICHENDRFER:  Is  there  any  more  dis¬ 
cussion  ? 

MR.  EMERSON:  I  move  we  adjourn. 

MR.  MEYER:  I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  voted  upon  and  carried. 

'The  meeting  adjourned  at  8:00  o’clock. 
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CORN  SECTION 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  JANUARY  17,  1935 

Mr.  JAMES  STOOPS,  Van  Wert,  Ohio,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  STOOPS:  The  first  thing  I  want  to  do 
is  to  name  the  Nominating  Committee:  Morton  Steinhardt, 
Herbert  Pressing  and  F.  E.  Jewett.  Will  you  report  before 
adjournment? 

The  first  speaker  on  the  program  will  be  our  good  friend  and 
my  neighbor,  Mr.  Howard  Orr,  who  will  now  address  you  on 
the  Labeling  Question. 


Address  of  Howard  A.  Orr 

There  has  been  some  thought  projected  into  the  Convention, 
and  in  the  meetings  prior  to  it,  as  to  whether  or  not  we  are 
doing  the  wise  thing  in  attempting  to  meet  any  labeling  require¬ 
ments.  In  other  words,  the  question  has  been  asked:  “Why  do 
anything  about  it  at  all?  Why  not  go  ahead  and  stall?"  That 
is  a  false  premise.  It  is  false  because,  in  the  first  place,  in 
dealing  with  the  housewives  of  America,  and  there  is  no  question 
in  our  minds,  or  I  don’t  think  there  is  any  question  in  your 
minds,  as  to  whether  or  not  they  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  handled  in  the  past  and  we  must 
recognize  that  fact. 

Further  than  that,  it  is  certainly  definitely  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  in  authority  in  Washington  that  this  situation  is 
going  to  be  handled  in  some  way.  Therefore,  it  is  either  going 
to  be  a  system  which  this  industry  writes  or  a  system  which 
is  imposed  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  I  can  conceive  of 
no  argument  that  would  be  contrary  to  the  principle  that  it 
would  be  much  better  for  the  industry  to  write  its  own  program 
and  that  is  what  we  are  doing  in  descriptive  labeling. 

I  think  we  want  to  look  at  this  descriptive  labeling  program 
as  not  necessarily  an  answer  to  a  requirement  for  more  adequate 
labeling,  but  I  think  we  must,  as  an  industry  with  a  long-range 
vision,  look  at  it  as  a  basis  for  raising  the  general  level  of  the 
standards  of  the  industry  so  that  it  can  be  in  better  position 
to  compete  with  other  industries  that  are  taking  forward  steps 
and  that  are  really  competitors,  whether  or  not  we  wish  to 
admit  it.  There  is  a  demand,  there  is  a  requirement  for  an 
improvement,  for  a  raising  of  the  general  level  of  the  standards 
of  the  quality  of  our  product  and  this  does  furnish  a  basis  for 
that  accomplishment. 

Therefore,  I  hope  you  gentlemen  will  give  careful  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  matter  of  creating  your  Committee,  the  functions 
of  which  will  be  this,  as  I  see  it:  First,  to  report  to  the 
General  Labeling  Committee  the  terms  or  phrases  which,  in 
your  opinion  and  your  mature  judgment,  are  the  most  capable 
of  conveying  to  the  consumer  the  information  which  is  pertinent 
to  a  proper  appraisal  of  the  contents  of  a  can  of  corn;  that 
you  shall  determine  those  phrases  which  are  most  appropriate; 
that  you  shall  determine  those  tests  which  shall  be  the  basis 
for  those  phrases  and  that  you  shall  set  up  and  define  the  limits 
which  shall  be  the  basis  for  the  employment  of  the  phrases. 

After  you  have  accomplished  those  details,  which  I  think 
should  be  approached  soberly,  carefully,  and  deliberately,  because 
it  is  a  big  problem  (although  it  is  very  desirable  that  it  be 
done  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  keeping  in  mind  all  the  time 
that  we  are  working  out  something  here  that  is  to  have  perman¬ 
ent  value),  and  after  proceeding  deliberately,  it  is  your  function 
to  place  it  back  in  the  hands  of  the  General  Labeling  Committee 
so  that  there  can  be,  as  I  said  before,  a  complete  synchronization 
of  your  detail  along  with  the  detail  as  relates  to  peas,  kraut, 
cherries,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  The  whole  broad  program 
must  be  in  complete  accord  and  in  complete  step. 


If  not,  we  will  have  the  pleasure  of  calling  on  our  good 
friend.  Ward  Cosgrove,  who  will  explain  descriptive  labeling. 
He  needs  no  introduction. 

MR.  E.  B.  COSGROVE  (Minnesota  Valley  Canning  Co.,  Le 
Sueur,  Minn.):  Since  everyone  has  talked  and  talked  descrip¬ 
tive  labeling  all  week,  it  is  just  a  little  bit  difficult  I  confess 
this  morning  to  get  steamed  up  over  discussion  of  terms  and 
discussion  of  charts  that  have  been  hung  at  the  head  of  the 
meeting  room  through  the  whole  week.  I  asked  Dr.  Burton  for 
a  new  angle  that  I  could  take  to  get  this  crowd  steamed  up 
and  just  when  he  was  about  to  give  me  a  brilliant  idea  I  was 
called  to  the  floor. 

1  did  get  one  new  angle  growing  out  of  the  meeting  yesterday 
in  a  discussion  with  a  representative  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  He  said  this  thing  that  I  thought  was  interesting:  “I 
wondered  as  I  sat  through  the  meeting  this  morning  what  was 
in  the  minds  of  the  men  who  were  favoring  descriptive  labeling 
and  what  was  in  the  minds  of  the  men  who  were  favoring  grade 
labeling.  I  could  not  help  raising  the  question  as  to  who  was 
carrying  the  banner  now  in  a  forward  movement.” 

When  the  canning  industry’s  Labeling  Committee  was  criti¬ 
cized,  they  were  criticized  as  being  a  reactionary  group,  as  one 
to  stall  and  make  no  progress,  but  as  the  scheme  of  descriptive 
labeling  developed  this  particular  individual  seemed  to  have 
the  feeling  that  now  the  canners  were  out  in  front,  that  their 
scheme  was  a  more  radical  departure,  and  that,  instead  of  being 
accused  now  of  reactionary  tendencies,  we  might  be  accused  of 
being  the  more  radical  of  the  two  groups. 

That  is  what  we  are  doing  here  this  morning  in  this  Corn 
Section.  The  Labeling  Committee  is  picking  up  this  principle 
and  is  laying  it  in  your  lap  and  saying,  “Gentlemen,  there  is 
nobody  who  is  as  well  prepared  to  say  what  phrases  should  go 
on  a  can  of  corn  as  the  com  canners  themselves,  and  there  is 
nobody  who  is  as  well  prepared  to  determine  the  limits  which 
shall  apply  to  those  various  phrases,  and  there  is  nobody  who 
is  more  capable  of  working  out  the  base  of  the  objective  tests 
which  is  to  be  the  basis  of  the  usage  of  those  phrases  than  the 
Corn  Section.” 

SECRETARY  STUART  FARRAR  (Finger  Lake  Canning  Co., 
Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.);  The  following  notice  was  handed  to  us  a 
few  moments  ago.  (Read  Conference  Committee  request  for 
increased  allowance  on  jobbers’  labels.) 

CHAIRMAN  STOOPS:  Is  there  any  discussion  on  this 
subject  ? 


CHAIRMAN  STOOPS:  I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Orr  for  his 
explanation.  Does  anyone  wish  to  ask  him  some  questions 
before  he  leaves  the  platform,  or  has  someone  something  to 
offer? 


MR.  E.  F.  TREGO  (Hoopeston  Canning  Co.,  Hoopeston,  Ill.): 
What  are  the  label  allowances  adopted  by  the  Canners  League 
of  California?  Ward,  do  you  know  what  the  Pea  and  Tomato 
Section  did  on  this? 
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MR.  COSGROVE:  No,  I  do  not.  This  question  has  come 
up  at  the  Conference  Committee  meetings  year  after  year  and 
the  Wholesale  Grocers  reasonably  think  we  are  stalling  on  the 
thing  and  I  think  something  should  be  done.  I  think  if  we 
approach  the  subject  in  any  degree  of  fairness,  .we  would  give 
them  a  portion  of  the  cost.  One  dollar,  $1.25  and  $1.50  for  the 
Fancy  does  not  represent  anything  like  our  own  costs.  I  think 
that  thought  and  action  should  be  taken  on  it  before  we  go 
into  another  meeting. 

MR.  TREGO:  I  do  not  think  the  Corn  Section  should  do 
anything  on  this  if  the  Pea  and  Tomato  boys  have  not  done 
anything. 

CHAIRMAN  STOOPS:  There  are  probably  several  subjects 
that  should  be  brought  up  this  morning.  This  will  be  the  last 
sectional  meeting,  I  understand.  We  are  ready  to  hear  any 
discussion  that  you  may  want  to  bring  up. 

MR.  SCOTT  SILVER  (Havre  de  Grace,  Md.) :  I  am  of  the 
same  opinion  this  morning  as  I  was  at  the  Tomato  Meeting.  I 
think  that  is  between  the  buyer  and  seller,  and  we  should  leave 
it  at  that.  If  the  buyer  wants  his  label  and  wants  his  own 
advertising,  let  him  pay  for  it.  (Applause.) 

MR.  ORR:  I  second  Mr.  Cosgrove’s  recommendation  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  go  into  consideration  of  label  laws. 

CHAIRMAN  STOOPS:  Do  you  want  to  take  any  vote  on  this 
subject?  We  will  appoint  this  committee  later. 

Is  the  Nominating  Committee  ready  to  report? 

MR.  MORTON  STEINHARDT  (Otoe  Food  Products  Co., 
Nebraska  City,  Nebr.):  The  Nominating  Committee  wishes  to 
place  the  following  in  nomination:  For  Chairman,  Stuart  Farrar, 
of  Pen  Yan,  N.  Y.;  for  Secretary,  Clarence  Carll,  of  Gorham,  Me. 
CHAIRMAN  STOOPS:  Are  there  any  other  nominations? 

The  motion  was  put  and  unanimously  carried. 

CHAIRMAN  STOOPS:  Is  there  any  other  business  you 
want  brought  up  now? 

MR.  ORR:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  introduce  a 
resolution  if  nobody  else  cares  to  introduce  it.  Seriously,  this 
Corn  Section  should  not  adjourn  without  making  a  particular 
setup,  giving  serious  consideration  to  the  plan  in  which  it  is 
going  to  further  the  work  which  now  comes  to  it  in  connection 
with  the  descriptive  labeling  program. 

I  think  it  might  be  well  for  me  to  read  here  a  letter,  which 
is  going  out  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Pea  Section  to  the  Pea 
Canners  as  a  result  of  a  meeting  yesterday,  which  I  think  sums 
this  situation  up  very  nicely.  The  letter  is  this: 

(See  letter  reproduced  in  the  Pea  Section.) 

Now,  with  the  system  that  was  used  yesterday  in  the  Pea 
Section,  in  order  to  make  it  so  that  it  would  be  strictly  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  industry,  the  authority  was  delegated  to  the 
various  states  in  which  peas  are  packed  to  appoint  a  member 
of  the  industry  to  the  subcommittee  for  the  further  study  of 
these  phrases  and  tests  and  their  application.  It  strikes  me 
that  that  is  about  as  fair  a  manner  in  which  you  can  work  this 
out  and  do  it  with  reasonable  dispatch. 

I,  therefore,  should  like  to  make  the  resolution,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  Chairman  of  this  Section  be  authorized  to  appoint  the 
Presidents  of  the  State  Associations,  of  the  various  states  in 
which  corn  is  packed,  from  those  who  are  in  attendance  at  this 
convention,  who  in  turn  will  be  authorized  to  appoint  a  member 
from  their  state,  packing  corn,  who  will  serve  on  the  sub¬ 
committee,  whose  function  shall  be:  First,  to  determine,  in 
the  manner  of  recommendations,  the  approriate  phrases  which 
shall  be  used  in  describing  the  various  factors  which  are  per¬ 
tinent  to  an  appraisal  of  the  contents  of  a  can  of  corn  prior 
to  its  opening.  Second,  that  they  shall  work  out  the  objective 
tests  which  shall  be  the  basis  for  the  placing  of  limits  and  which 
shall  prove  the  basis  for  the  objective  tests,  and  the  correlation 
thereof  with  the  general  system. 

I  should  also  like  to  incorporate  this  in  the  resolution:  That 
those  members  of  the  corn  canning  industry  who  have  served 
on  the  General  Labeling  Committee  furnish  the  nucleus  on  this 
Committee  as  representatives  from  their  states.  The  only 
thought  in  that  is  that  there  has  been  quite  a  background  already 
worked  out  by  the  present  Committee  and  I  think  the  General 


Corn  Committee  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  membership  of 
that  Committee  that  has  already  done  six  or  seven  month’s 
work  for  the  broad  assistance  of  this  new  subcommittee  which 
is  about  to  be  appointed. 

That  is  a  long  resolution,  gentlemen.  It  could  be  boiled  down, 
but  I  emphasized  and  explained  it  as  a  resolution. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Cosgrove,  put  to  a  vote  and 
unanimously  carried. 

CHAIRMAN  STOOPS:  Are  there  any  other  subjects  to 
bring  up? 

MR.  SILVER:  Just  to  clarify  ourselves;  was  it  understood 
that  there  was  to  be  a  Committee  appointed  as  to  price  of  labels 
or  was  it  not?  How  do  I  understand  that? 

CHAIRMAN  STOOPS:  It  will  be  done  after  the  session. 

MR.  SILVER:  It  has  never  been  voted  on.  Sir,  whether  it 
should  or  should  not  be.  It  was  moved  and  seconded  and  has 
never  been  put  to  a  vote. 

MR.  COSGROVE:  The  general  round  of  applause  was 
apparent  that  the  motion  was  doomed  to  defeat,  but  it  really 
does  not  cost  you  much  to  investigate.  I  thought  it  was  a 
courteous  action  to  take  even  though  the  report  comes  back 
that  it  was  a  question  of  price. 

MR.  SILVER:  I  just  wanted  to  clarify,  to  know  whether  this 
meeting  wanted  a  Committee  or  not.  I  think  they  should  say 
whether  that  Committee  should  or  should  not  be  appointed.  We 
might  as  well  settle  it  right  here.  Let’s  kill  it  right  now  while 
we  are  on  the  job. 

The  motion  presented  by  Mr.  Cosgrove  and  duly  seconded  by 
Mr.  Orr,  was  put  to  a  vote  and  lost. 

CHAIRMAN  STOOPS:  If  there  is  no  further  business  to  be 
considered,  I  declare  the  meeting  adjourned. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  10:50  o’clock. 

SWEET  CORN— PROPOSED  TERMS  FOR  THE  DESCRIP¬ 
TIVE  LABELING  OF  SWEET  CORN 

The  following  factors  to  be  described  on  the  label  together 
with  the  descriptive  terms  and  their  definitions  have  been 
suggested  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Sweet  Corn. 


Factors  to  be 

Described  Descriptive  Terms 

1.  Cream  st^le  Texture 


Degree  of  freedom  from 
dark  kernels,  cob, 
husk,  or  silk. 


Consistency 

Sweetness 


2.  Whole  kernel  Texture 


Degree  of  freedom  from 
dark  kernels,  cob, 
husk  or  silk. 

Sugar 

Salt 

Method  of  packing 

3.  Corn  on  the  Texture 
cob 

Sugar 

Salt 

Method  of  packing 
Number  of  ears  in  can 


Definitions  of  Terms 

1.  Not  tender. 

2.  Firm,  not  tough. 

3.  Medium  tender. 

4.  Very  tender. 

1.  To  a  high  degree  free  from  dark 
kernels,  cob,  husk  or  silk. 

2.  Practically  free  from  dark  ker¬ 
nels,  cob,  husk  or  silk. 

3.  Reasonably  free  from  dark  ker¬ 
nels,  cob,  husk  or  silk. 

1.  Very  thick  pack. 

2.  Thin  pack. 

3.  Creamy  pack. 

1.  Very  sweet. 

2.  Medium  sweet. 

3.  Slightly  sweet. 

4.  No  added  sugar. 

1.  Not  tender. 

2.  Firm,  not  tough. 

3.  Medium  tender. 

4.  Very  tender. 

1.  To  a  high  degree  free  from  dark 
kernels,  cob,  husk  or  silk. 

2.  Practically  free  from  dark  ker¬ 
nels,  cob,  husk  or  silk. 

3.  Reasonably  free  from  dark  ker¬ 
nels,  cob,  husk  or  silk. 

1.  No  sugar  added. 

2.  Sugar  added. 

1.  No  salt  added. 

2.  Salt  added. 

1.  Packed  in  liquid. 

2.  Vacuum  packed — without  liquid. 

1.  Not  tender. 

2.  Firm,  not  tough. 

3.  Medium  tender. 

4.  Very  tender. 

1.  No  sugar  added. 

2.  Sugar  added. 

1.  No  salt  added. 

2.  Salt  added. 

1.  Packed  in  liquid. 

2.  Vacuum  packed — without  liquid. 
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RED  SOUR  CHERRY  SECTION 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  JANUARY  17,  1935 

Mr.  KARL  S.  REYNOLDS,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wisconsin, 
presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS;  Descriptive  labeling,  as  you 
know,  is  the  one  official  act  that  we  are  expected  to  make  a 
decision  on  at  this  meeting.  This  is  to  be  equivalent  of  the 
official  Cherry  Section  of  the  Fruit  Section. 

We  have  to  decide  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  join  in  on 
the  descriptive  labeling  movement  and  if  possible  determine 
the  details  of  what  we  want  on  our  descriptive  labels. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  is  going  to  bring  you  the  general  message 
and  instructions,  or  recommendations  rather,  from  the  central 
labeling  committee  of  the  National  Canners. 

I  think  that  while  we  are  waiting  for  Mr.  Hutchinson  we 
might  discuss  the  general  proposition  of  establishing  a  definite 
Cherry  Section,  a  Red  Sour  or  Pitted  Cherry  Section,  as  a 
branch  of  the  National  Canners  Association. 

As  it  stands  now  the  Fruit  Section  has  not  convened  as 
such  for  the  second  year.  It  was  broken  up  last  year  into  com¬ 
modity  or  group  sections  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  market¬ 
ing  agreements.  This  year  it  continued  on  labeling. 

That  has  left  the  Fruit  Section  out  of  a  change  in  officers. 
There  has  been  a  man  out  in  California  who  has  been  acting 
as  Secretary  and  I  have  been  acting  as  Chairman.  As  it  is 
now  the  Fruit  Section  is  just  a  pear  group. 

I  think  tomorrow  morning,  I  will  find  out  at  the  directors’ 
meeting  whether  or  not  we  can  have  a  Cherry  Section  estab¬ 
lished,  if  you  think  it  desirable. 

There  seems  to  be  so  much  in  common  and  we  have  such  good 
meetings.  We  seem,  at  least,  to  have  the  same  number  and 
spirit  of  a  good  many  of  the  so-called  regular  sections.  If  we 
should  decide  to  request  the  establishment  of  a  regular  section, 

I  would  suggest  that  we  make  a  tentative  selection  of  Chairman 
and  Secretary  for  1935,  to  go  into  effect  if  the  Section  is 
established. 

Does  anyone  have  anything  to  say  on  that?  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  some  comment. 

MR.  A.  J.  ROGERS  (Cherry  Growers  Packing  Company,* 
Traverse  City,  Mich.):  Here  we  have  got  a  bunch  this  morn¬ 
ing  that  is  half  an  hour  late,  trying  to  decide  once  and  for  all 
very  vital  things  for  the  cherry  industry.  Among  those  things 
is  the  proposition  of  descriptive  labeling. 

I  have  looked  over  the  results  of  the  findings  of  the  committee 
and  I  think  they  are  good,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  whole  industry,  it  just  doesn’t  give  it  the 
proper  time  and  the  proper  consideration. 

It  is  the  same  way  with  the  marketing  agreement.  There 
isn’t  anything  that  is  more  vital  to  the  industry  today  than  to 
discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  marketing  agreement,  and  yet 
we  don’t  have  time  to  figure  the  thing  out. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  That  is  exactly  what  I  mean. 
Isn’t  it  better,  if  those  problems  are  going  to  continue,  to 
have  a  separate,  full  time  Cherry  Section.  Then  we  can  use 
what  time  we  have  to  talk  about  cherries,  and  in  our  delibera¬ 
tions  we  don’t  have  to  discuss  anything  else. 

MR.  ROGERS:  While  I  am  on  my  feet,  I  would  like  to 
suggest  that  this  descriptive  labeling  proposition  is  very  well 
worked  out.  I  don’t  see  any  reason,  however,  why  the  number 
two  should  have  a  relatively  greater  drained  weight  than  the 
regular  pack  and  according  to  the  ratio  of  contents,  as  I  figured 
it  out  arithmetically,  the  thirteen  ounces  are  practically  the 
equivalent  of  a  number  two  package.  It  seems  to  me  that  is 
the  thing  to  do. 

MR.  W.  C.  HUTCHINSON  (Michigan  Fruit  Canners,  Inc., 
Pernville,  Mich.):  The  weight  of  thirteen  and  a  half  ounces 
is  taken  from  the  specifications  that  now  are  in  effect  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  That  is  the  drained  weight  that 
they  specify  at  the  present  time,  isn’t  it? 


CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  I  am  not  positive  of  that.  Does 
anyone  know? 

MR.  ROGERS:  Unless  there  are  two  regulations.  We  have 
had  our  pack  inspected  for  the  past  two  years  at  between  twelve 
and  thirteen. 

MR.  HUTCHINSON:  I  took  this  from  the  canners  specifica¬ 
tions  which  I  supposed  were  in  effect,  but  perhaps  under  the 
new  ruling  of  the  McNary-Mapes  Bill  that  weight  has  been 
reduced. 

MR.  ROGERS:  I  know  that  I  followed  the  inspection  of  this 
Federal  grade  quite  closely  throughout  the  season  and  I  know 
it  was  below  thirteen  ounces. 

MR.  HUTCHINSON:  Is  descriptive  labeling  accepted  as  the 
proper  move  for  the  cherry  industry?  If  everyone  has  con¬ 
sidered  this  matter  and  is  anxious  to  bring  up  other  business, 
and  there  is  no  opposition  to  what  we  have  done,  it  would  seem 
in  order  to  indorse  descriptive  labeling.  If  you  want  a  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  to  revise  or  work  out  different  descriptive 
terms  that  can  be  done. 

MR.  ROGERS:  I  think  those  terms  are  all  right.  There 
was  just  that  particular  case  that  I  spoke  of. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  We  were  just  having  an  informal 
discussion,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  waiting  for  your  return  and  we 
got  into  a  little  more  detail  than  we  anticipated. 

Now  if  we  can  have  your  message  from  the  official  Labeling 
Committee,  we  will  appreciate  it. 

MR.  HUTCHINSON:  I  do  not  think  it  requires  a  great  deal 
of  discussion  at  this  time.  You  know  the  matter  of  labeling 
has  been  a  controversial  subject  for  a  great  many  years.  Mr. 
Judge,  the  editor  of  “THE  CANNING  TRADE”  showed  me  an 
article  that  he  published  thirty  years  ago  on  descriptive  labeling, 
or  on  labeling,  and  it  sounded  very  much  like  the  discussion 
that  has  been  going  on  for  the  past  year. 

The  question  is  whether  we  have  descriptive  labeling  or 
whether  we  have  Government  grade  labeling.  I  wouldn’t  be 
surprised  if  there  is  quite  a  percentage  of  canners  of  the  country 
who  would  prefer  to  just  have  nothing,  and  go  on  as  we  have 
been.  But  that  can’t  be. 

The  public  is  demanding  more  information  on  the  label  and 
I  think  it  is  entitled  to  it. 

Descriptive  labeling  proposes  to  tell  the  consumer  every¬ 
thing  that  the  canner  knows  about  the  product,  that  can  be 
objectively  defined. 

The  Labeling  Committee,  as  you  know,  appointed  sub¬ 
committees  to  work  out  descriptive  terms  for  various  products 
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and  one  of  the  commodities  which  come  under  that  and  for 
which  preliminary  descriptive  terms  have  been  made,  is  red 
cherries. 

I  think  that  brings  us  up  to  the  consideration  of  the  descrip¬ 
tive  terms  as  worked  out,  and  that  is  about  all  I  have  to  say 
on  the  labeling  question. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  I  think  it  isn’t  necessary,  Mark, 
for  us  to  take  action.  That  has  already  been  decided  for  us. 
We,  as  part  of  the  National  Canners  Association,  are  for  descrip¬ 
tive  labeling.  Is  that  correct? 

Is  there  any  reason  to  get  the  sentiment  of  this  meeting? 

MR.  HUTCHINSON:  I  think  that  probably  we  should  have 
some  endorsement. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Let  me  put  it  this  way  then.  Is 
there  anyone  here  who  objects  to  our  proceeding  to  go  on  the 
basis  that  we  want  to  develop  the  proper  descriptive  terms  to 
give  more  information  on  our  cans  of  cherries? 

If  there  are  no  objections,  I  think  it  will  be  fair  to  assume 
that  we  consider  the  feeling  of  the  meeting  unanimous  for 
descriptive  labeling. 

1  would  like  to  remark,  before  we  get  into  actual  discussion 
of  terms,  what  I  believe  to  be  an  important  reason  why  the 
cherry  industry  in  particular  should  want  real  descriptive 
labeling  as  compared  to  grade  labeling. 

I  think  the  cherry  industry  has  been  suffering  under  a  load, 
so  to  speak,  imposed  on  it  by  another  branch  of  the  canning 
industry.  I  refer  to  the  word  “sour”  as  a  brand  for  water 
packed.  Certainly,  if  we  ever  did  get  into  grade  labeling  and 
try  to  tell  the  consumer  what  that  pack  is  like,  we  would  have 
trouble  with  it  labeled  “sour  cherries.”  And  since  they  are 
water  packed,  they  would  be  graded  “C”  because  of  the  influence 
of  the  other  packers  who  require  heavy  syrup  to  qualify  for  the 
upper  grades. 

We  put  eighty-five  or  ninety  per  cent  of  our  pack  in  water, 
using  the  finest  fruit  that  comes  from  the  trees.  There  is  no 
distinction;  we  might  be  branded  as  “C”  grade  packers.  If 
that  is  true  cherries  are  going  to  go  still  further  down  in  price 
on  the  grocers’  shelves. 

Now,  let  us  get  down  to  actual  discussion  and  consideration 
of  the  detailed  suggestions  that  have  been  made  by  the  Labeling 
Committee. 

The  Labeling  Committee  was  made  up  of  Mark  Hutchinson. 
Fennville,  Michigan;  F.  H.  Van  Eenwyk,  East  Williamson,  New 
York,  and  myself.  Mr.  Hutchinson  is  the  Chairman  of  that 
Committee. 

We  have  made  the  recommendations,  I  believe,  as  simple  as 
possible,  and  as  brief  as  could  be,  feeling  that  there  were  a  lot 
of  things  that  might  be  said  that  really  weren’t  essential. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  any  packer  from  giving  much 
more  detailed  description  on  his  labels.  He  may  put  on  as 
much  as  he  cares  to  put  on;  subject  always,  of  course,  to  the 
action  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  for  any  mis-branding. 

Now  the  meeting  is  open  for  discussion. 

The  first  section  refers  to  “Style  of  Pack.”  What  shall  we 
call  these  cherries?  You  recognize  there  the  slightly  different 
terms,  and  the  dropping  of  the  expression,  as  I  take  it,  of 
“red,  sour  cherries.”  Instead  of  “R.  S.  P.  cherries,”  for  “red, 
sour,  pitted  cherries”  the  expression  is  substituted,  “Pitted  red 
cherries.” 

There  doesn’t  seem  to  be  any  “red  sweets”  that  are  packed 
commercially.  Why  not  call  them  the  “pitted  red  cherries.” 
Is  there  any  objection  to  that  general  classification? 

I  gathered  up  a  few  labels  downstairs  yesterday  afternoon 
from  the  labeling  booth  and  it  is  astonishing  the  way  the 
cherries  were  described.  The  predominating  note  is  “sour,  red 
pitted  cherries.” 

Now,  that  is  all  right.  We  understand  what  it  is,  but  when 
you  stop  to  think  of  the  housewife  you  might  have  such  an 
extreme  case  as  some  women  thinking  that  those  cans  contained 
sour  pits. 

Nevertheless  it  is  a  fact  that  that  is  not  a  true  expression. 
Neither  is  “red  pitted”  true.  Our  labels  are  very  little  short 
of  terrible.  If  you  sit  down  and  study  the  labels  this  group 
uses  in  the  light  of  information  for  which  the  housewife  might 
seek,  you  will  find  we  haven’t  very  much  information  on  our 
labels.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  lots  of  things  that  might 


be  construed  the  wrong  way.  We  certainly  have  not  done 
anything  by  what  we  have  put  on  our  labels,  to  boost  our 
product.  The  predominating  note  is  “sour”  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing. 

Some  of  the  cherries  might  be  put  up  without  the  pits  being 
taken  out  at  all,  and  we  would  want  that  stated  on  the  label. 
Then  we  would  want  a  truthful  expression  on  the  can  for  those 
cherries  on  which  a  poor  job  had  been  done,  or  where  some¬ 
thing  else  had  happened,  such  as  being  partially  pitted. 

I  do  not  quite  understand,  Mark,  how  this  might  work  out  in 
that  descriptive  term  of  “partially  pitted  red  cherries.”  Partially 
pitted  red  cherries  are  those  from  which  the  pits  have  been 
removed  so  that  there  is  present  no  more  than  one  cherry  pit 
or  its  equivalent  in  broken  pieces,  per  each  ten  ounces.  Would 
that  be  just  in  pitting?  Of  course,  that  could  mean  a  split 
pit,  or  a  broken  piece,  when  you  say  “the  equivalent.”  Could 
there  ever  arise  such  an  occasion  wherein  the  pits  are  all 
shattered?  That  would  be  rather  a  terrible  mess  and  would 
be  worse  than  a  partially  pitted  cherry.  I  do  not  know  of 
anything  in  the  canning  machinery  at  the  present  time  that 
would  cause  that. 

Is  it  safe  to  let  it  go  at  that? 

MR.  HUTCHINSON:  I  believe  it  is.  I  don’t  think  you 
want  to  go  too  far. 

MR.  A.  W.  LAWRENCE  (Fruit  Growers  Cooperative, 
Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.):  This  descriptive  matter  on  the  partially 
pitted  cherry,  it  seems  to  me,  doesn’t  cover  the  pits  that  might 
be  found  in  a  number  ten  can.  We  have  got  one  cherry  pit  or  its 
equivalent  for  each  ten  ounces.  Is  that  according  to  law? 

MR.  THOMAS  A.  SANDERSON  (Fruit  Growers  Cooperative, 
Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.):  In  this  style  of  pack,  there  is  nothing 
to  show  in  this  set-up  about  the  possibility  of  those  cherries 
getting  into  a  can  under  present  regulation  where  the  grade 
might  be  reduced.  For  example,  wind-whipped  cherries,  or 
bruised  cherries,  or  broken  cherries,  are  now  recognized  by  the 
Government  in  its  classifications  of  grade. 

MR.  HUTCHINSON:  I  think  we  have  to  tie  this  up  to  the 
McNary-Mapes  specifications,  which  are  now  in  effect,  making 
a  standard  below  which  the  product  must  be  labeled  “sub¬ 
standard.”  I  think,  also,  that  we  should  tie  up  our  descriptive 
terms  to  the  McNary-Mapes  standard. 

Of  course,  none  of  us  are  packing  down  to  the  Government 
grade  at  the  present  time,  either  from  weight  or  scarred 
•cherries.  We  couldn’t  sell  our  cherries  if  we  did.  The  reason 
for  that  standard  being  set  where  it  was  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  red  cherries  were  thrown  in  with  all  other  cherries.  We 
were  the  tail  of  the  kite,  and  we  didn’t  get  much  of  a  standard 
in  the  McNary-Mapes  Law.  However,  I  think  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  tie  up  our  descriptive  terms  to  that  law  at  the  present 
time  because  the  Food  and  Drugs  Department  will  continue  to 
handle  enforcement  of  that  law. 

MR.  R.  B.  WOLFF  (Hunt  Brothers  Packing  Company,  Pacific 
Northwest  Canning  Company,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Salem, 
Ore.;  Puyallup,  Wash.):  How  would  you  label  it  if  partially 
pitted  and  if  it  didn’t  come  up  to  standard?  You  couldn’t  label 
it  pitted,  nor  could  you  label  it  unpitted. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  It  would  simply  have  to  be  a 
substandard  product. 

MR.  WOLFF:  I  don’t  know  what  the  requirements  are  as 
to  that  label.  Would  you  state  it  to  be  substandard  as  to 
pitting?  I  am  thinking  of  someone  who  got  into  trouble  and 
had  to  re-label,  or  had  to  figure  out  a  label  for  what  he  had 
in  the  can.  What  would  he  do? 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Does  anyone  care  to  say  any¬ 
thing  on  that?  The  question  is,  if  it  was  so  poorly  pitted,  or 
partially  pitted  that  it  did  not  comply  with  these  requirements, 
then  what  would  have  to  be  put  on  the  label? 

MR.  SANDERSON:  It  would  have  to  be  described  as  sub¬ 
standard. 

MR.  WOLFF:  That  would  still  deceive  the  housewife. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  We  might  say,  “substandard  as 
to  pitting”;  “more  than  the  tolerance  of  pits”;  or  something 
like  that. 
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MR.  HUTCHINSON:  I  don’t  think  we  should  go  into  that. 

I  really  don’t. 

MR.  SANDERSON:  May  I  ask  if  this  proposed  legislation 
is  to  be  a  system  of  grade  labeling  in  connection  with  the 
present  regulations  of  the  McNary-Mapes  Law? 

MR.  HUTCHINSON:  No.  It  will  probably  be  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  of  the  new  food  law  which  has  just  been 
introduced,  and  which  will  probably  be  passed  before  Congress 
adjourns.  However,  what  the  canning  industry  wants  is  a 
minimum  standard  which  can  be  objectively  defined.  We  are 
perfectly  willing  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  write  one 
minimum  standard  for  canned  foods  and  below  that  standard 
goods  will  probably  be  labeled  as  substandard  under  the 
McNary-Mapes  Law. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  We  are  going  to  take  a  vote  on 
these  sections  as  we  go  along.  We  are  discussing  now  the 
style  of  pack.  Is  there  any  further  comment  on  that  section? 

MR.  LAWRENCE:  It  doesn’t  seem  that  we  can  intelligently 
vote  on  a  thing  of  that  kind.  We  call  this  descriptive  labeling, 
but  as  I  go  through  this  sheet,  I  find  there  are  three  classifica¬ 
tions:  style  of  pack;  drained  weight;  and  density  of  syrup. 

At  the  present  time,  as  the  law  is  written,  “A”  and  “C”  and 
substandard  are  the  grades  used.  I  wonder  whether  or  not 
we  can  ever  get  by  without  putting  in  some  kind  of  classifica¬ 
tion.  We  don’t  want  to  call  it  “A”  or  “C”  probably.  There  is 
only  a  slight  variation  that  throws  them  from  “A”  to  “C”.  As 
it  looks,  we  are  going  to  ignore  all  that  and  not  mark  them 
at  all. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  That,  I  believe,  will  be  entirely 
optional  with  the  individual  packer.  I  think  there  are  some  at 
the  present  time  that  are  using  the  grade  system,  but  I  believe 
that  packers  as  a  rule  do  not  believe  in  grade  marking. 

The  idea  is  that  we  don’t  want  to  be  forced  into  any  grade, 
whether  it  is  “fancy”,  “choice”,  or  whether  it  be  called  “A”  or 
“B”;  or  whatever  it  may  be  termed,  because  of  the  very  definite 
dangers  that  have  been  pointed  out  at  various  meetings  and  in 
articles  on  the  subject. 

We  had  hoped  that  you  would  adhere  to  this.  We  are 
asking  the  consideration  of  the  cherry  packers  on  this  idea  of 
voluntarily  requiring  at  least  this  much  on  each  label.  If  you 
want  to  put  something  else  on  and  it  is  truthful,  or  if  you  want 
to  have  your  stuff  branded  as  “A”  or  “B”,  that  is  an  individual 
matter,  if  I  understand  the  situation  correctly. 

Now,  what  reason  will  there  be,  Gus,  for  you  to  go  ahead 
and  mark  your  stuff  “A”  and  “B”? 

MR.  ROGERS:  I  hardly  believe  you  understand  our  attitude 
on  this.  We  don’t  want  to  be  compelled  to  put  a  grade  on  our 
label.  Yet  wherever  a  Federal  inspection  is  made  the  certificates 
show  those  grades. 

We  could  have  gone  ahead  and  put  a  grade  on  nearly  all  of 
our  labels,  but  we  stayed  away  from  that.  We  didn’t  want  to, 
of  course.  Yet  we  hate  to  be  compelled,  if  we  do  have  an 
inspection,  to  put  those  grades  on. 

They  are  going  to  require  that  we  put  an  “A”  grade,  or  a 
“C”  grade,  or  a  substandard  grade  on  there  and  it  seems  that 
the  whole  industry  should  be  governed  by  the  same  thing. 

MR.  HUTCHINSON:  I  don’t  understand  that  we  are  either 
going  to  put  the  “C”  grade  or  the  substandard  grade  on  our 
labels. 

MR.  LAWRENCE:  I  am  afraid  that  is  not  going  to  meet 
with  the  requirements  of  the  government  at  the  present  time. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Are  you  assuming  that  perhaps 
this  is  calling  for  inspection  to  determine  whether  or  not  we 
have  done  these  things? 

MR.  LAWRENCE:  We  don’t  want  a  few  of  the  industry  to 
be  compelled  to  carry  on  Federal  inspection  and  the  others  get 
by  without  marking  their  fruit  at  all. 

It  seems  that  the  government  is  going  to  require  more  than 
We  have  got  right  here.  Certainly  we  are  in  favor  of  this,  but 
I  am  afraid  the  government  is  going  to  require  more. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON:  That  is  a  question  that  is  going  to 
be  worked  out  in  this  session  of  Congress.  We  are  going  to 
find  whether  they  are  or  whether  they  are  not. 
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MR.  LAWRENCE:  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  go  just  a 
little  bit  farther  and  determine  some  uniform  way  of  marking 
good,  marketable  cherries  that  would  be  acceptable  to  the  house¬ 
wife,  it  would  be  better  than  to  leave  it  wide  open  and  then 
have  the  government  enforce  an  “A”  or  “C”  marking,  or  some¬ 
thing  like  that.  There  is  going  to  be  some  kind  of  grade. 

MR.  HUTCHINSON:  What  makes  you  think  that? 

MR.  SANDERSON:  That  is  the  purpose  behind  their  pro¬ 
posed  grading. 

MR.  SANDERSON:  We  are  not  taking  issue  with  you,  but 
I  am  asking  these  questions  so  that  we  may  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  it.  The  thing  that  I  am  turning  over  in  my  mind  is  this: 
Isn’t  the  present  effort  of  the  government  in  their  proposed 
grade  labeling  to  establish  something  on  the  can  as  an  indication 
of  the  quality  of  the  product  in  the  can  ?  Isn’t  that  the  tendency 
and  trend  of  the  government  legislation  ?  Isn’t  that  the  purpose 
of  the  so-called  McNary-Mapes  Law?  Isn’t  that  the  purpose  of 
all  the  so-called  regulations  of  the  various  departments  with 
reference  to  quality  of  goods  in  cans. 

Now  isn’t  it  the  purpose  of  the  government  in  their  proposed 
system  of  labeling  an  attempt  to  describe  by  letters  on  the 
can  the  quality  of  the  product  that  is  in  the  cans? 

We.  don’t  want  them  to  do  that.  We  are  attempting  to  indi¬ 
cate  to  the  housewife  by  a  description  on  the  can  something 
that  will  enable  her  to  more  readily  appreciate  the  contents  of 
the  cans,  the  quality  of  the  goods  in  the  can,  than  she  can  by 
looking  at  an  “A”,  “B”,  and  “C”  definition  of  it. 

In  our  proposal  here  we  describe  the  contents  to  be  red 
cherries,  pitted,  unpitted,  or  partially  pitted,  but  we  ignore  all 
of  those  factors  that  have  been  recognized  by  all  governmental 
regulations  as  being  factors  upon  which  the  quality  of  the 
product  is  determined  by  the  buyer  to  be  recognized  by  the 
description  on  the  label. 

In  our  proposal  here  we  ignore  quality  outside  of  “pitted” 
or  “unpitted”  entirely.  Will  we  be  able  by  taking  that  alone 
rebut  the  argument  of  the  government  as  to  what  constitutes 
an  expression  of  what  quality  in  the  can  is? 

I  think  that  Mr.  Lawrence  and  I,  between  us,  have  a  doubt 
in  our  minds,  after  having  some  experience  with  government 
inspection,  that  this  is  going  to  meet  the  trend  of  the  govern¬ 
mental  objective. 

Mr.  Lawrence  has  in  mind  that  instead  of  groping  around 
here  in  the  dark,  we  should  have  some  word  or  some  expression 
on  that  can  that  says  something  about  the  quality  beyond 
“pitted”  or  “unpitted”. 

MR.  HUTCHINSON:  What  are  the  factors  that  make 
cherries  an  acceptable  product? 

MR.  SANDERSON:  Size,  free  from  worms,  larva,  limb  rub, 
wind-whipped,  defects  from  mechanical  means,  color  flavor. 

MR.  HUTCHINSON:  You  couldn’t  label  “wormy”  anything 
except  substandard.  You  couldn’t  even  sell  them. 
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MR.  W.  A.  GODFREY  (Michigan  Fruit  Canners,  Inc.,  Benton 
Marbor,  Mich.):  Couldn’t  we  even  say  that  this  can  is  free 
from  worms,  bruises,  and  several  other  things? 

MR.  LAWRENCE:  At  the  present  time  you  have  five  per 
cent  tolerance. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Your  committee  discussed  this 
thing.  You  remember,  Mark,  that  we  exchanged  a  great  deal 
of  correspondence  on  that  and  I  was  very  much  for  trying  to 
tell  the  housewife  that  the  can  contained  “nice,  clean,  large, 
ripe,  red  cherries.”  I  have  attempted  to  put  on  the  suggested 
label  the  descriptive  terms  of  “whole”,  “firm”,  “ripe”;  something 
that  would  tell  the  true  story,  but  I  believe  that  Mark  is  right 
that  the  standards  are  severe  enough. 

There  seems  to  be  no  possibility  of  packing  anything  except 
a  perfect  cherry.  Of  course  there  is  a  narrow  range  of  tolerance 
that  is  necessary  for  commercial  packing.  It  is  pretty  hard  to 
pack  anything  that  will  not  be  marked  “substandard”  that 
isn’t  a  pretty  good  pack. 

You  know  the  government  will  take  what  we  call  a  limb  rub, 
or  a  bruise,  or  a  hail  mark,  that  still  leaves  an  edible  fruit,  and 
classify  it  as  “putrid”.  The  tiniest  bit  of  decay  in  their  language 
is  putrid,  or  was  at  one  time. 

They  may  have  modified  that  some,  but  they  are  pretty  strict 
on  red  cherries.  There  seems  to  be  no  allowance  for  sloughing 
off.  It  seems  to  me  that  any  packer  that  packs  above  sub¬ 
standard  is  putting  up  a  pretty  good  pack. 

What  we  call  poor  cherries  have  been  so  grossly  substandard 
it  is  a  crime  that  they  haven’t  been  so  marked.  Anything 
further  that  we  can  do  to  say  that  those  things  must  be  marked 
substandard  wouldn’t  help  us  any.  If  the  government  isn’t  now 
getting  those  things  marked  substandard  and  confiscating  them, 
we  can’t  do  anything  to  help  it. 

If  a  cherry  can  is  way  short,  way  slack,  has  some  foreign 
substance  in  it,  over-cooked,  or  broken  down,  it  seems  to  me 
that  those  things  are  taken  care  of  under  the  existing  legislation. 

MR.  SANDERSON :  They  are,  but  isn’t  this  the  net  result 
of  what  we  are  getting  at?  We  aren’t  meeting  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  arguments  that  grade  is  an  indication  of  what  consti¬ 
tutes  the  contents  of  the  can  and  it  should  be  so  expressed  on 
the  label? 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  We  are  assuming  that  we  do 
so.  Personally  I  would  like  to  see  a  little  more  of  constructive 
statements  put  on  the  label  as  to  goodness  of  the  fruit,  if  it 
can  be  done. 

MR.  SANDERSON:  It  seems  to  me  that  the  government  is 
going  to  say,  “Sure  you  are  right,  perfectly  right  to  put  these 
terms  on  the  label,  but  the  government  insists  that  you  go 
beyond  that  and  specify  grades  “A”,  “B”,  or  “C”,  to  show  the 
quality  that  is  behind  those  pitted  or  unpitted  cherries.”  We 
haven’t  an  argument  to  meet  it  unless  we  have  a  substitute  term. 

MR.  HUTCHINSON:  What  descriptive  term  would  you  add 
to  that  to  bring  out  the  point  you  make?  What  would  you  add 
to  the  pitted,  unpitted,  or  partially  pitted,  description? 

MR.  SANDERSON:  I  don’t  know.  What  it  seems  should 
be  done  is  to  take  the  government  standards  and  then  give  them 
some  descriptive  term  as  to  what  kind  of  cherries  they  are. 

MR.  HUTCHINSON:  Then  you  are  going  right  back  to 
grade  labeling  with  an  inspector  in  every  plant  and  all  of  the 
regulations  and  red  tape  that  go  along  with  it.  It  will  take 
you  the  biggest  part  of  the  year  to  figure  out  what  the  grades 
for  your  cherries  are  before  you  can  make  the  sales. 

As  I  understand  it,  these  warehouse  grades  are  in  effect.  That 
law  isn’t  going  to  be  repealed.  Anyone  who  wants  to  use  the 
alphabetical  system  of  grades  is  privileged  to  do  so. 

If  the  descriptive  terms  that  have  been  worked  out  are  not 
sufficiently  descriptive,  then  it  would  seem  to  me  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  should  be  appointed  to  broaden  and  bring  out  the  factors 
that  you  want  brought  out.  However,  I  think  we  want  to  be 
careful  that  we  don’t  get  so  much  on  the  label  that  we  are 
going  to  confuse  the  consumer. 

MR.  WOLFF:  These,  as  I  understand  it,  are  the  minimum 
requirements  proposed  for  the  label.  There  is  nothing  to  stop 
any  packer,  if  he  can  truthfully  state  anything  in  addition  to 
that  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  quality  in  the  can. 


This  does  not  disbar  the  gentleman  on  the  left  (Mr.  Sander¬ 
son)  from  making  any  further  statements  he  wants  to  make 
regarding  the  quality  of  his  pack,  if  it  is  truthful.  I  do  not 
see  that  it  is  a  subject  for  much  argument,  if  you  view  it  from 
that  standpoint. 

MR.  LAWRENCE:  I  want  this  gathering  to  understand  that 
we  are  not  seeking  in  any  way  the  requirement  that  all  the 
classifications  of  the  government  be  written  on  this  label.  We 
are  opposing  such  a  requirement. 

It  seems  that  an  “A”  or  a  “C”  grade  cherry  is  equally  as 
good  a  fruit  for  the  housewife.  I  say  that  from  having  watched 
governmental  inspection  considerably.  If  a  can  is  opened  and 
poured  into  two  different  containers,  I  will  defy  anyone  here 
who  has  been  in  the  canning  business  for  years  to  determine 
which  grades  will  be  put  on  those  cans. 

When  you  go  through  them  you  may  find  three  or  four  wind- 
whipped  cherries  in  one  can  and  in  the  other  a  few  cherries 
with  just  a  little  spot  in  them. 

They  are  given  a  thorough  inspection.  There  may  be  some 
oti.or  little  thing  there.  Three  or  four  cherries  may  be  torn 
or  mangled.  When  you  get  them  combined  you  have  enough 
to  throw  them  from  the  “A”  grade  down  to  the  “C”  grade,  and 
yet  the  rest  of  the  cherries  in  that  “C”  grade  may  be  superior 
in  appearance  to  the  cherries  in  the  other  can  that  will  be 
classed  as  “A”  grade. 

What  we  are  objecting  to  is  the  fine  line  that  they  draw  in 
determining  these  grades.  We  have  said  it  can’t  be  done.  When 
cherries  are  running  over  the  belt  we  can’t  tell  whether  or  not 
they  are  going  into  a  classification  of  “A”  or  “C”. 

I  don’t  know  whether  or  not  you  can  use  the  word  “standard.” 
It  is  up  to  the  committee  to  suggest  a  word,  but  I  feel  that  the 
cherries  that  are  of  a  good  quality  should  have  some  kind  of  a 
distinguishing  mark.  If  they  are  of  a  sub-standard  grade  a 
man  isn’t  going  to  make  a  distinguishing  mark  of  his  own  voli¬ 
tion.  He  is  going  to  take  a  chance,  and  the  government  has 
got  to  find  them  somewhere. 

I  think,  for  the  benefit  of  the  industry,  that  if  we  are  going 
to  do  any  descriptive  labeling  we  should  define  it  in  some  way 
so  that  those  good,  edible  cherries,  that  the  housewife  can’t  dis¬ 
tinguish,  should  have  some  qualification  written  on  the  can. 

The  others  will  be  sub-standard  and  we  take  our  chances  if 
we  don’t  put  the  sub-standard  label  on. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  How  much  actual  Federal  in¬ 
spection  has  there  been  in  the  canned  cherry  pack?  You  say 
that  you  have  had  Federal  inspection  in  your  warehouse.  Is 
that  a  thing  that  you  apply  for? 

MR.  LAWRENCE:  We  did  last  year.  It  would  be  a  long 
story,  and  we  don’t  want  to  give  it  at  this  time,  but  I  feel  there 
are  times  when  there  is  justification  for  inspection.  It  prob¬ 
ably  cost  us  eight  or  nine  hundred  dollars,  or  perhaps  a  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  for  the  Federal  inspection. 

We  had  a  wonderful  quality  crop  this  year  and  we  wanted  a 
Federal  inspection  so  that  we  could  determine  that  fact  and 
prove  it  to  the  banks  and  everybody  else.  It  is  no  secret  that 
everybody  is  being  financed  by  the  government.  We  wanted  to 
establish  our  credit.  We  wanted  to  establish  the  fact  that  we 
could  can  good  cherries  and  we  took  a  lot  of  pains.  Our  cherries 
were  nearly  all  “A”  grade  cherries.  That  is  one  reason  we 
didn’t  want  to  be  compelled  to  Federal  grade  all  along.  Neither 
do  we  want  the  other  canners  to  be  compelled  to  Federal  grade, 
but  the  tendency  of  the  government — and  no  one  knows  it  better 
than  we — has  been  to  force  everybody  into  Federal  warehousing. 

They  set  up  that  department  down  there  in  Washington  and 
we  got  the  information  from  Washington.  They  are  going  to 
try  to  get  them  all  into  Federal  warehouses.  If  they  get  Fed¬ 
eral  warehousing,  they  get  Federal  inspection.  That  is  their 
attitude.  We  don’t  want  you  to  feel  that  we  are  trying  to  get 
all  the  lettering  on  the  label,  but  we  do  think  there  should  be 
something  put  on  there  to  define  cherries  that  are  good  and 
those  that  are  sub-standard. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Now  we  are  talking  really  about 
another  general  classification  that  would  still  not  affect  section 
one.  That  would  still  not  affect  our  acceptance  or  rejection. 
It  would  be  an  additional  section. 
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Let  us  take  a  vote  on  section  one.  Does  someone  want  to 
make  a  motion  so  that  we  can  get  this  matter  out  of  the  Way? 

Shall  we  just  assume  that  it  is  all  right?  Unless  there  is 
some  objection  that  is  what  we  shall  do. 

Let  us  now  pass  on  section  two  and  then  consider  this  as  a 
whole  afterwards. 

Section  two,  as  you  see,  is  a  matter  of  drained  weight;  not 
necessarily  the  actual  drained  weight  in  so  many  ounces,  but  a 
general  statement  of  the  class  of  pack  that  is  behind  that 
opaque  tin,  with  the  idea  that  there  is  an  opportunity  for  us 
to  build  up  something  for  the  cherry  industry. 

There  have  been  too  many  number  two  cans  packed  slack- 
filled.  There  have  been  too  many  number  ten  cans  packed 
slack-filled.  We  have  seen  our  industry  in  the  last  two  years 
go  from  substantial,  well-filled  cans  to  practically  a  universal 
seventy  ounce  can,  which  is  right  down  to  the  minimum  of  gov¬ 
ernment  regulations.  There  are  cases  where  it  is  even  lower 
than  that. 

It  seems  very  obvious  that  it  is  destructive  to  our  own  in¬ 
dustry  and  our  own  standing  with  everybody  with  whom  we 
do  business. 

If  we  put  out  the  same  identical  package;  and,  in  many  cases, 
identical  labels  on  it;  using  the  terms  “light  pack,”  “heavy 
pack,”  it  seems  well  to  consider  at  least  making  the  statement 
that  one  pack  of  number  ten  cans,  for  instance,  shall  not  be 
less  than  seventy-two  ounces  of  drained  weight. 

If  we  can’t  have  a  single  pack,  a  uniform  pack,  which  per¬ 
sonally  I  hope  some  day  the  cherry  industry  will  come  to,  there 
should  be  some  regulation  on  the  packs  we  have.  My  personal 
opinion  is  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  several  varieties. 

We  are  considering  here  the  things  that  shall  be  printed  on 
the  label  to  show  the  contents  of  the  can.  Here  we  have  made 
three  divisions.  The  regular  pack  of  number  ten  tins  shall  have 
a  drained  weight  of  not  less  .than  seventy-two  ounces.  The 
heavy  pack  is  to  be  not  less  than  seventy-eight  ounces,  drained 
weight.  The  slack  pack  for  number  ten  tins  is  when  the  drained 
weight  falls  below  seventy-two  ounces.  For  the  number  two 
tins,  it  is  when  the  drained  weight  falls  below  thirteen  and 
a  half  ounces. 

Now,  the  question  is,  would  it  be  better  to  have  the  drained 
weight  printed  on  the  label  in  ounces,  or  would  it  be  better  to 
make  the  designations  of  “Regular,”  “Heavy”  and  “Slack”? 
That  is  what  we  have  before  us  now. 

I  have  re-worded  the  paragraph  relating  to  “slack  pack” 
somewhat.  In  sending  out  the  notice,  I  re-grouped  the  sections 
relating  to  “slack  pack,”  bringing  them  up  from  the  third 
section. 

In  the  official  recommendations  of  the  committee  it  reads 
this  way: 

“Number  ten  tins  unsweetened  and  medium  syrup  pitted  red 
cherries,  when  drained  weight  falls  below  seventy-two  ounces, 
or  etxra  heavy  and  heavy  syrup  P.  R.  cherries  when  drained 
weight  is  less  than  sixty-seven  ounces.  When  drained  weight 
of  number  two  cans  unsweetened  P.  R.  cherries  falls  below 
thirteen  and  one-half  ounces,  or  below  twelve  and  one-half 
ounces  for  extra  heavy  and  heavy  syrup  packs.” 

Some  of  you  have  one  form  of  this,  and  some  another.  It  is 
all  the  same  in  meaning. 

Did  you  notice,  Mark,  that  we  had  no  provision  made  for  the 
medium  syrup  or  the  light  syrup  for  the  light  weight.  Was  that 
the  same,  or  intended  to  be  the  same  as  unsweetened? 

MR.  HUTCHINSON:  Cherries  in  twenty  degree  syrup,  or 
less,  have  the  same  drained  weight  as  water  packed. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Isn’t  that  part  of  the  regula¬ 
tions? 

MR.  HUTCHINSON:  At  this  time  I  believe  it  is,  under  the 
McNary-Mapes  Law. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  At  this  time,  may  we  have  some 
expression  as  to  what  you  think  of  putting  on  your  label 
whether  you  are  packing  a  light  pack,  or  a  heavy  pack,  or  a 
regular  pack? 

MR.  LAWRENCE:  We  have  no  discussion  to  make  on  this 
thing  unless  it  be  on  the  thirteen  and  one-half  ounce  require- 
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ment  in  there.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  the  others  on  that 
one  point. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Before  we  go  to  the  number  two 
drained  weight,  does  anyone  have  anything  to  say  for  or  against 
the  idea  of  marking  the  general  weight  classification  on  the 
tens  and  twos? 

As  it  is  now,  we  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  all  we  put 
on  is  the  weight  of  the  can  and  contents.  The  same  is  true  of 
both  the  number  two  and  the  number  ten  cans. 

Let  us  open  the  discussion  on  number  two  cans.  Mr.  Rogers, 
who  had  to  leave  this  meeting  early,  sent  me  a  letter  a  few  days 
ago  which  I  will  read  at  this  time.  It  says: 

“Before  the  meeting  on  Thursday  of  next  week,  in  regard  to 
descriptive  labeling,  I  am  wondering  whether  consideration 
should  not  be  given  to  the  drained  weight  of  the  number  two 
cans,  making  it  thirteen  ounces  instead  of  thirteen  and  one- 
half  ounces.  If  I  have  figured  correctly,  the  difference  between 
six  pounds,  nine  ounces  in  a  number  ten,  and  one  pound,  three 
ounces  in  a  number  two  can  is  a  ratio  of  5.526  as  to  1.  That, 
times  thirteen  and  one-half  would  make  seventy-four  and  six- 
tenths  ounces  for  a  number  ten  can.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
drained  weight  was  thirteen  ounces,  the  ratio  would  be  71.838 
which  is  nearer  a  standard  pack.  Inasmuch  as  it  looks  as 
though  the  chain  stores  will  dictate  the  price  of  number  two 
cherries  and  that  we  are  apt  to  make  more  money  in  the  near 
future  out  of  number  tens,  would  it  not  seem  logical  to  give  no 
more  cherries  in  the  number  two  can  relatively,  than  we  can  in 
the  number  ten  regular  pack?” 

MR.  GODFREY :  Do  thirteen  ounces  make  a  full  can  of 
cherries? 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  I  believe,  Mr.  Godfrey,  that  we 
can  all  pack  thirteen  ounces  or  more  and  put  out  a  better 
product.  I  don’t  believe  there  is  any  time  when  thirteen  or 
thirteen  and  a  half  ounces  can’t  be  put  in  a  number  two  can. 

In  other  words,  we  have  been  packing  thirteen  and  a  half 
ounces  or  over  ever  since  we  have  been  packing.  I  know  of  a 
large  packer  this  year  whose  pack  runs  fourteen  and  fourteen 
and  a  quarter.  His  pack  is  not  crushed  or  overstuffed.  Of 
course,  we  want  to  avoid  that. 

I  have  no  particular  anxiety  to  make  this  thirteen  or  thirteen 
and  a  half.  My  comment  on  Mr.  Rogers’^  remark  is  that  I  don’t 
believe  we  necessarily  have  to  make  a  direct  comparison  with 
a  number  ten  tin.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  put  out  the  best 
can  of  number  two  cherries  possible,  regardless  of  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  number  ten.  The  number  two  tin  doesn’t  come  in  the 
same  class  as  the  number  ten  tin. 

If  thirteen  is  better  than  thirteen  and  a  half,  that  is  what 
we  shall  pack.  I  don’t  follow  the  comparison  of  the  competi¬ 
tion  between  the  number  tens  and  the  number  twos,  Mr.  Rogers 
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doesn’t  believe  that  the  price  of  the  number  ten  tin,  divided  by 
five,  is  the  price  to  be  followed  any  longer  for  the  number  twos. 

We  have  just  finished  the  biggest  pack  of  number  twos  and 
the  prices  are  much  higher  in  ratio  than  the  number  tens.  They 
are  two  separate  commodities. 

I  don’t  follow  the  reasoning  in  limiting  our  weight  in  number 
ten  tins  because  we  are  setting  seventy-two  ounces  as  the 
minimum  pack  of  number  tens.  If  it  is  necessary  to  do  that  for 
the  good  of  the  industry,  it  would  be  better  to  go  up  to  seventy- 
four  or  seventy-five  as  a  minimum  on  tens.  If  there  is  any 
necessity  for  comparing  the  two  packs  I  think  anybody  can  pack 
thirteen  and  a  half  ounces  year  after  year. 

Sometimes  there  are  some  abnormally  large  red  cherries  in 
the  West  and  there  might  be  a  possibility  that  you  couldn’t 
pack  thirteen  and  one-half  ounces  of  those  into  a  number  two 
can.  I  don’t  know  personally  about  that.  Let  us  hear  from 
someone  else. 

MR.  F.  H.  VAN  EENWYK  (Fruit  Belt  Preserving  Company, 
East  Williamson,  N.  Y.):  I  don’t  think  we  should  get  these 
standards  too  high  because  with  the  difference  in  the  seasons 
you  are  likely  to  have  difficulties.  You  are  not  establishing 
them  for  one  season.  When  you  are  canning  cherries  that  are 
water-logged  from  a  wet  season  your  drained  cut-out  weight 
is  going  to  be  much  lower.  Therefore,  you  might  run  into  a 
lot  of  trouble,  and  yet  if  you  establish  these  grades  at  less  than 
thirteen  ounces  you  really  would  have  to  label  them  as  sub¬ 
standard. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS;  Are  you  sure  about  it  being  nec¬ 
essary  to  label  them  sub-standard? 

MR.  VAN  EENWYK:  I  am  not  clear  in  my  mind  yet  what 
the  government  intends  to  do.  Are  we  still  under  the  McNary- 
Mapes  Bill  or  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act?  Are  those  bills  going 
to  be  revised  or  do  we  have  to  draft  something  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  now  in  effect? 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  If  we  adopted  thirteen  and  a  half 
ounces  I  think  it  would  agree  with  the  McNary-Mapes  law.  I 
don’t  know  about  the  thirteen  ounces,  but  I  don’t  believe  that 
would  be  sub-standard  according  to  our  own  standard.  It  would 
simply  be  a  slack  pack. 

When  you  were  referring.  Van,  to  the  possibility  of  wet  sea¬ 
sons  and  what  you  think  might  go  into  the  number  twos,  you 
were  thinking  of  the  weight  that  might  safely  be  packed  each 
year.  You  had  no  idea  of  referring  it  back  to  the  number  ten 
tins. 

MR.  VAN  EENWYK:  I  don’t  know.  Down  in  New  York 
State  we  can  put  in  a  certain  weight  in  the  cans,  but  we  don’t 
always  get  the  same  cut-out  weight. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  That  is  perfectly  true. 

MR.  WOLFF:  That  is  our  chief  difficulty  in  the  West.  Our 
trouble  there  is  in  the  variance  between  the  ingoing  weight  and 
the  cut-out  weight. 

You  alluded  to  the  large  cherries  in  the  West.  We  do  have 
difficulties  in  certain  seasons.  I  think  we  would  rather  have  thir¬ 
teen  ounces  as  the  minimum  there. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  That  is  what  we  want.  Let  us 
have  some  more  specific  statements  such  as  those  just  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  the  West. 

MR.  WOLFF:  You  understand  that  we  would  pack  thirteen 
and  a  half  ounces  if  we  could  for  our  quality,  if  the  season 
permits. 

MR.  LAWRENCE;  I  think  we  are  speaking  from  experi¬ 
ence,  because  we  have  had  possibly  more  cans  cut  and  tested  by 
somebody  other  than  ourselves  in  our  warehouses  than  many  of 
the  plants. 

Mr.  Van  speaks  of  cherries  that  are  filled  with  water  on  the 
tree.  We  also  have  a  condition  where  cherries  are  left  in  the 
tank  overnight,  and  is  done  by  most  canners  for  convenience, 
in  order  to  have  something  to  start  on  the  next  day.  It  may  be 
a  heavy  pack.  Those  cherries  are  good  and  they  will  stand  up 
firm  in  the  can,  better,  possibly,  than  some  of  our  others,  but  it 
is  hard  to  get  that  drained  weight  and  to  know  what  drained 
weight  you  are  going  to  get.  It  is  harder  to  figure  out  than 
with  the  fresher  cherries.  Those  variations  are  bound  to  occur. 


You  have  got  to  realize  that  when  you  are  talking  about  a 
thirteen  ounce  minimum.  A  canner  must  try  to  get  thirteen 
and  a  half  or  fourteen  ounces  in  there  most  of  the  time  in  order 
to  be  sure  of  having  thirteen  ounces  of  drained  weight. 

This  means  that  if  you  get  the  standard  too  high  he  has  got 
to  get  fourteen  or  fourteen  and  a  quarter  ounces  in  there  to  be 
sure  he  has  a  thirteen  and  a  half  ounces  of  drained  weight. 

We  don’t  wish  to  have  to  put  a  slack  designation  on  there  and 
it  seems  that  thirteen  ounces  is  very  much  better  than  we  often 
find  in  the  trade  today.  I  think  if  we  establish  thirteen  ounces 
and  stick  to  it  we  will  have  a  higher  grade  than  we  have  today. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS;  Mark,  you  are  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  thirteen  and  a  half  was  the  Bureau’s  requirement; 
that  it  is  the  standard  under  which  we  are  operating  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time. 

I  believe  it  was  the  Committee’s  thought  not  to  change  or  in¬ 
crease  any  standard  now  in  existence.  We  were  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  was  the  minimum  drained  weight  and  yet  there 
seems  to  be  quite  a  difference  in  opinion.  We  didn’t  check  it  up. 

MR.  HUTCHINSON:  This  new  ruling,  the  McNary-Mapes 
Law,  I  am  sure,  reduced  the  weight  of  number  two  drained 
cherries. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Any  decisions  of  ours  would  be 
of  no  avail  anyway. 

MR.  GODFREY :  Is  there  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  any 
of  the  canners  to  reduce  that?  The  point  is  to  reduce  it  to 
where  we  have  a  practical  fill,  whereby  we  can  give  the  con¬ 
sumer  a  full  can  and  yet  have  a  trifle  of  variance  in  weight. 

If  we  are  packing  to  have  a  cut-out  of  thirteen  ounces,  most 
of  those  will  cut-out  thirteen  and  a  quarter  to  thirteen  and  a 
half  in  actual  practice. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Are  there  any  others  from  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  of  the  country  who  have  anything  to  say  on  this 
matter? 

Let  us  take  a  vote  on  this  matter  of  thirteen  or  thirteen  and 
a  half  ounces. 

A  vote  was  then  taken  and  the  sentiment  was  shown  to  be 
unanimously  in  favor  of  the  thirteen  ounce  pack. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS;  We  will  consider  that  thirteen 
will  be  written  in  here  instead  of  thirteen  and  a  half. 

Now,  is  there  anything  else  to  be  said  about  the  drained 
weight  question  in  number  two. 

MR.  WOLFF:  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question.  When  the 
committee  made  up  these  terms  of  regular  pack,  heavy  pack, 
and  slack  pack,  did  they  want  to  use  that  word  “slack”  to  bring 
condemnation  upon  that  type  of  pack? 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Do  you  agree  with  me,  Mark, 
in  saying  that  we  did  so? 

MR.  HUTCHINSON:  Yes. 

MR.  WOLFF:  Did  you  really  want  to  have  the  consumer 
gain  the  idea  that  it  was  below  the  quality  of  a  perfect  pack? 
I  was  just  wondering  if  you  would  consider  the  words  “light 
weight  pack”  instead  of  “slack  pack”?  I  have  no  particular  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  word,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  express  the  wrong 
idea. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  I  did  have  that  intention  because 
I  think  that  a  pack  of  less  than  seventy-two  ounces  in  a  number 
ten  tin  should  have  a  warning.  If  we  use  the  expression  of 
“light  pack”  I  think  it  would  cause  confusion.  Of  course,  the 
word  “light”  has  a  certain  element  of  condemnation  in  it. 

Does  anyone  else  have  anything  to  say  on  this  matter?  Is 
there  any  reason  for  not  calling  a  short  weight  pack  a  slack 
pack? 

MR.  W.  W.  WILDER  (The  Clyde  Kraut  Company,  Clyde, 
Ohio) :  What  does  the  government  call  it? 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  A  sub-standard  pack. 

MR.  WILDER;  That  is  much  more  desirable,  I  think,  than 
sub-standard. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  We  may  still  have  to  call  it  sub¬ 
standard. 

MR.  WILDER:  Sub-standard  to  me  is  bad.  It  is  much 
worse  than  the  other  expression. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  That  is  true. 
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MR.  HUTCHINSON:  I  think  I  had  in  mind  that  the  term 
they  use  is  slack  pack.  I  will  look  that  up  in  the  McNary- 
Mapes  Bill. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  If  sub-standard  is  the  present 
requirement  and  our  suggestion  has  any  weight  at  all,  it  would 
be  a  more,  truthful  presentation  because  it  would  not  infer  that 
there  was  anything  wrong  with  the  quality.  You  might  have  a 
nice  pack  and  something  might  have  happened  either  from  the 
standpoint  of  personnel  in  your  plant,  or  the  cans  might  not 
have  been  run  full  enough.  You  would  have  to  merchandise 
them  for  less  than  the  amount  they  should  sell  for  and  you 
certainly  wouldn’t  want  to  brand  them  as  sub-standard. 

MR.  WILDER:  You  might  have  a  better  quality  than  the 
over-pack. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Are  there  any  other  remarks 
on  section  two? 

MR.  LAWRENCE:  I  was  just  asked  whether  or  not  you  are 
going  to  change  the  drained  weight  on  the  unsweetened  and 
whether  or  not  we  wanted  to  reduce  the  syrup  half.  I  am  not 
arguing  on  that. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Twelve  and  a  half  ounces  was 
suggested  for  medium  and  heavy  syrup  in  number  two  cans. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  some  of  you  people  with  experience 
in  packing  syrup,  especially  heavy  syrup.  Is  that  out  of  reason? 

MR.  GODFREY :  Sour  cherries  in  syrup  must  be  a  light 
pack  in  order  to  be  good. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  You  mean  they  are  not  filled  as 
full  of  cherries? 

MR.  GODFREY:  That  is  right. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  It  is  difficult  to  get  the  cut-out 
Brix  test  when  you  have  too  many  cherries. 

MR.  WOLFF:  We  pack  our  cherries  mostly  in  syrup  in 
the  West. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Is  that  weight  too  high  for 
syrup?  Will  some  of  you  people  who  know  something  about 
syrup  packing  help  us  out? 

MR.  WILDER:  Would  thirteen  ounces  he  too  high  for  syrup? 
MR.  LAWRENCE:  Twelve  ounces  would  probebly  be  nearer 
the  correct  figure.  Perhaps  twelve  and  a  half  ounces  would  do. 
MR.  WILDER:  I  just  wonder. 

MR.  LAWRENCE:  I  think,  Mr.  Wilder,  that  you  and  I 
misunderstood  Mr.  Godfrey.  I  think  he  conveyed  the  idea  that 
the  contents  of  that  can  should  be  good  and  heavy.  I  think 
what  he  meant  was  that  we  can’t  have  a  very  heavy  can  and  get 
a  sixty  degree  syrup. 

MR.  GODFREY :  The  minute  you  over-pack  in  sixty  degree 
syrup  in  sour  cherries,  you  defeat  your  purpose. 

MR.  WILDER:  I  didn’t  realize  there  would  be  a  difference 
in  the  cut-out  weight  between  syrup  and  water. 

MR.  LAWRENCE:  It  also  makes  a  difference  in  the  cost 
of  the  pack  for  it  takes  less  cherries  in  syrup. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  There  is  a  difference  now  in 
your  set-up  as  to  your  minimum  requirements.  The  McNary- 
Mapes  Bill  has  a  different  minimum  requirement.  There  must 
be  no  water.  It  must  be  actual  syrup  drained  weight. 

MR.  GODFREY :  We  ought  to  take  the  minimum  that  the 
McNary-Mapes  Bill  imposes  on  us  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
quality  pack. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  That  seems  logical. 

MR.  GODFREY:  That  isn’t  the  point  where  slack  filling 
affects  the  quality. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  I  have  seen  a  good  many  cans 
of  so-called  fancy  cherries  where  the  cherries  were  literally 
floating  around.  When  you  pour  the  juice  off  there  is  nothing 
left.  It  seems  for  the  good  of  ourselves  and  the  industry  we 
ought  to  put  as  much  in  as  is  sensible  and  still  give  us  the  sweet 
cherries  that  we  are  packing. 

I  think  your  suggestion.  Will,  is  a  good  one,  that  we  accept 
whatever  the  McNary-Mapes  minimum  may  be. 

MR.  ALEXANDER  SINCLAIR  (East  Jordan  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  East  Jordan,  Mich.) :  There  is  a  mention  in  that  law  of 
injury  to  the  fruit  but  it  doesn’t  set  it  at  any  special  low  weight. 
They  give  a  recommended  weight. 
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CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Do  you  know  what  that  is? 

MR.  SINCLAIIR:  I  believe  it  is  twelve  ounces. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Is  there  any  other  comment  on 
that? 

MR.  HUTCHINSON:  There  is  no  term  such  as  slack  pack 
in  the  McNary-Mapes  Law. 

MR.  GODFREY :  The  difficulty  there  is  that  the  McNary- 
Mapes  Law  is  taking  the  sweet  fruit  as  a  standard.  It  is  so 
different  from  the  sour  fruit  that  it  is  hard  to  apply. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  That  brings  up,  just  as  a  side 
remark  and  a  repetition  in  a  way,  the  very  fact  that  this  is 
for  the  red  cherry,  or  the  red  sour  cherry,  or  the  pitted  cherry 
packers.  It  is  an  opportunity  to  bring  our  light  out  from  under 
the  bushel  and  from  the  smothering  influence  of  the  govera- 
ment  failing  to  recognize  that  condition  of  there  being  two 
distinct  kinds  of  cherries.  They  haven’t  even  written  an  under¬ 
standable  program  or  specification  for  red  pitted  cherries.  We 
have  that  opportunity  now.  We  have  the  opportunity  of 
establishing  what  in  our  judgment  is  the  proper  formula  for 
packing  a  good  can  of  fruit. 

Now,  Mark,  we  were  having  some  further  discussion  while 
you  were  out  of  the  drained  weight  of  syrup  in  number  two 
cans.  If  we  are  reducing  our  water  pack,  and  we  have  decided 
to  take  the  minimum  that  is  required  by  the  McNary-Mapes 
Law,  then  it  may  be  in  order  to  reduce  the  syrup  pack.  We 
understand  that  the  minimum  is  about  twelve  ounces.  Have 
you  anything  to  say  on  that? 

MR.  HUTCHINSON:  I  am  afraid  if  you  go  down  to  the 
minimum  of  the  McNary-Mapes  Law,  while  it  might  be  all 
right  for  a  minimum,  we  would  be  in  difficulties. 

MR.  GODFREY:  What  is  the  minimum? 

MR.  HUTCHINSON:  Karl  says  it  is  twelve  ounces. 

MR.  SINCLAIR:  I  don’t  know,  but  I  am  pretty  sure  it  is 
a  little  higher  than  that. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Twelve  and  a  half  ounces  for 
sixty  degree  syrup  as  compared  to  thirteen  ounces  for  the 
water  pack. 

MR.  HUTCHINSON:  I  think  they  did  make  a  difference  of 
an  ounce  in  the  drained  weight  of  heavy  syrup  cherries  over 
light  syrup  or  water  pack.  It  seems  as  if  that  was  fair  if 
the  water  pack  cherries  are  to  be  placed  at  thirteen  ounces. 

MR.  HOWARD  M.  LUM  (The  Lum  Packing  Company,  Sodus, 
N.  Y.):  If  you  will  give  me  the  1920  dope  that  the  government 
got  out  on  drained  weight  I  can  tell  you  everything.  Who  has 
a  copy  of  that  1920  dope?  You  remember  that  we  have  been 
shooting  at  that  thing  for  fifteen  years.  Twelve  and  a  half 
ounces  is  the  minimum,  under  which  we  may  not  go.  That  is 
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for  sixty  or  seventy  degree  syrup  in  number  two  cans.  I 
think  that  twelve  ounces  are  too  low. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Now,  bringing  up  the  same 
argument  used  on  the  unsweetened  number  two,  if  you  have  to 
pack  thirteen  and  a  half  upwards,  you  will  have  to  have  four¬ 
teen  ounces  to  be  sure  you  are  going  to  get  your  thirteen  and  a 
half.  That  means  you  would  have  to  pack  thirteen  ounces  and 
a  little  more  to  get  twelve  and  a  half.  From  a  practical  stand¬ 
point,  can  that  be  done? 

MR.  LUM:  My  opinion  is  that  it  can. 

MR.  WOLFF:  We  have  a  difficulty  again  with  the  larger 
cherries.  We  grade  out  the  larger  cherries  for  these  packs. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  You  grade  or  size  to  pack  in 
syrup  and  you  might  find  difficulty  in  getting  your  weight. 

MR.  LUM:  Do  you  have  more  irrigated  fruit  out  there? 

MR.  WOLFF:  Yes,  I  would  say  generally,  but  our  cherries 
are  not  all  irrigated. 

MR.  LUM:  That  irrigation  is  bound  to  result  in  more  water 
in  the  cherries  and  in  more  loss  to  you. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Mr.  Sinclair,  what  is  your  re¬ 
action  on  that? 

MR.  SINCLAIR:  In  packing  in  heavy  syrup  you  pick  out 
your  largest  cherries  and  it  takes  a  lot  of  heat  to  put  them  up. 
Therefore,  you  can  take  a  good  big  cherry  in  canning  with  sixty 
or  seventy  degrees  of  syrup  and  when  you  have  your  product 
it  is  probably  down  to  the  size  of  a  small  cherry. 

I  think  you  will  always  be  able  to  get  twelve  and  a  half 
ounces  but  that  is  quite  close  to  the  line. 

MR.  WOLFF:  That  is  the  way  we  do. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  May  we  have  some  other  impres¬ 
sions?  There  seems  to  be  some  talk  about  twelve  and  a  half 
ounces.  Let  us  take  a  vote  on  that.  It  is  a  question  now  of 
whether  or  not  to  consider  twelve  ounces  as  against  twelve  and 
a  half  ounces  of  drained  weight  in  a  number  two  can,  with  the 
understanding  that  we  cannot  have  less  than  the  McNary-Mapes 
minimum  under  any  circumstances. 

A  vote  was  then  taken  and  the  sentiment  was  unanimous  in 
favor  of  the  twelve  ounce  minimum  instead  of  the  twelve  and 
a  half  ounce  minimum. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Is  there  anything  else  under 
section  two  which  deals  entirely  with  drained  weight?  If  not 
we  will  pass  on  to  section  three  which  deals  with  the  density 
of  syrup.  How  shall  we  describe  that?  How  shall  it  be 
printed  on  the  label  so  that  the  housewife  may  get  the  informa¬ 
tion  she  seeks? 

We  have  suggested  here,  as  you  see,  that  instead  of  calling 
it  light,  medium  and  heavy  syrup,  we  have  stepped  up  our 
expressions  a  little  bit  by  starting  to  call  the  present  light 
syrup,  medium  syrup,  and  heavy  syrup  what  at  present  is  called 
medium  syrup,  and  then  we  call  the  heavy  syrup  an  extra  heavy. 

The  heavy  syrup  there  has  several  reasons  for  it.  A  forty 
and  fifty  degree  cherry  syrup,  for  instance,  really  is  a  sweet 
cherry.  It  is  a  heavy  syrup,  not  as  heavy  as  can  be  packed, 
but  it  is  a  sweet  cherry,  and  anyone  that  wants  a  cherry  as 
sweet  as  a  sixty  degree  or  a  seventy  degree,  will  probably 
want  a  cherry  for  one  purpose  only,  and  that  for  the  table. 

If  these  expressions  are  all  right,  we  will  want  the  relative 
merit  of  what  we  have  attempted  to  determine  here  as  to  the 
objective  tests  that  we  are  going  to  apply.  How  shall  we 
determine  the  heavy,  medium  and  extra  heavy? 

Also,  we  have  to  consider  the  phraseology  of  what  we  are 
compelled  to  call  water  pack  cherries.  Our  suggestion  is  here 
that  we  use  a  more  desirable  term,  and  that  is  “unsweetened.” 
We  know  that  our  earlier  expression  of  “in  a  juice”  was  an 
attractive  one  and  was  well  accepted. 

Strictly  speaking,  it  was  not  entirely  true;  that  is,  not  a 
hundred  per  cent  true.  There  was  no  water  added  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  adulteration,  but  water  was  added.  That  certainly  does 
not  compel  us  to  call  water  pack  cherries  those  cherries  that  are 
put  up  in  such  a  manner.  We  just  got  out  by  the  skin  of  our 
teeth  having  to  call  them  seconds.  One  of  the  main  reasons  we 
escaped  that  was  that  it  was  to  be  branded  on  the  end  of  the 
cans  and  there  was  considerable  argument  relative  to  the  spoil¬ 
ing  if  the  name  was  embossed  on  the  can. 


Here  is  an  opportunity  to  truthfully  describe  our  fruit,  and 
that  is  to  call  it  unsweetened.  We  want  to  call  it  unsweetened, 
instead  of  water  packed.  That  is  the  substance  of  this  thing. 

MR.  LUM:  How  are  other  fruits  like  peaches  and  pears 
going  to  be  labeled  in  regard  to  their  syrup?  In  other  words, 
are  they  going  to  be  marked  extra  heavy  on  the  peach  or  pear 
with  a  cut-out  of  not  less  than  twenty-eight  degrees? 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  I  don’t  know. 

MR.  WOLFF:  Don’t  you  believe  that  these  recommendations 
will  go  to  a  central  committee  and  be  unified  with  the  other 
types  of  fruit. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  The  remark  was  just  made  that 
perhaps  these  recommendations  will  go  to  a  central  committee 
which  may  determine  that  heavy  syrup,  for  instance,  may  be 
the  same  for  all  fruit.  Or  can  we  set  up  a  special  degree  of 
our  own  that  we  call  a  heavy  syrup? 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  enough  variation  in  the  different 
fruits  so  that  a  heavy,  or  an  extra  heavy  syrup  cherry  might 
only  be  comparable  in  flavor,  quality  and  taste  to  another  fruit 
which  is  a  naturally  sweet  fruit  like  a  peach,  for  instance,  that 
is  packed  in  medium  syrup. 

MR.  WOLFF:  I  didn’t  mean  the  Brix  cut-out  test.  I  mean 
the  nomenclature  for  the  term  there. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  We  have  called  it  extra  heavy. 

MR.  HUTCHINSON:  I  think  we  have  followed  the  same 
terms  that  are  being  used  in  the  West  and  Northwest  for  their 
fruits. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Is  there  anything  in  the  picture 
that  would  require  that  we  should  be  bound  to  follow  what 
might  be  adopted  for  all  fruits? 

MR.  HUTCHINSON:  No. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  There  is  no  reason  why  cher¬ 
ries  need  follow  any  other.  We  may  not  get  by  with  that,  but 
that  is  the  general  idea. 

MR.  VAN  EENWYK:  We  are  trying  to  get  the  idea  across 
that  the  housewife  when  she  buys  a  can  of  fruit,  regardless  of 
whether  peaches,  pears  or  cherries,  can  very  easily  understand 
and  know  what  she  is  getting. 

Now,  if  you  are  going  to  set  up  a  different  grade  for  every 
pack  you  are  going  to  confuse  her  that  much  more.  Would 
not  a  fair  tolerance  be  better? 

MR.  HUTCHINSON:  You  have  got  to  have  some  way  of 
measuring  these  terms,  and  the  cut-out  on  pears  would  be  a 
whole  lot  different  from  the  cut-out  on  prunes,  for  instance. 

MR.  VAN  EENWYK:  I  mean  the  descriptive  terms,  the 
trade  terms  that  we  would  have  to  live  up  to,  would  vary. 

MR.  HUTCHINSON:  These  are  the  descriptive  terms  which 
the  packers  of  fruit  the  country  over  propose  to  follow. 

MR.  VAN  EENWYK:  That  is  all  right. 

MR.  HOWARD  C.  MORGAN  (John  C.  Morgan  Company, 
Traverse  City,  Mich.) :  Would  an  extra  heavy  syrup  cut-out 
be  too  heavy  on  cherries? 

MR.  HUTCHINSON:  As  I  remember  it,  the  cut-out  for 
extra  syrup  on  peaches  is  twenty-three. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Do  you  pack  plums  and  prunes, 
Mr.  Wolff? 

MR.  WOLFF:  Yes. 

MR.  HUTCHINSON:  Do  you  remember  what  the  cut-out 
on  plums  and  prunes  is?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  twenty-seven 
or  twenty-eight. 

MR.  WOLFF:  In  runs  in  that  neighborhood.  We  run  more 
to  the  twenty-eight. 

MR.  HUTCHINSON:  These  degrees  of  syrup  cut-out,  I 
think  are  about  one  degree  under  the  actual  test  of  the  samples 
that  were  cut.  It  might  be  well  to  do  some  more  work  on  this 
cut-out  of  syrup. 

The  descriptions  of  terms  are  the  same  as  will  be  used  on  the 
fruits  the  country  over.  I  mean  by  that,  it  will  be  used  on 
fruit  of  which  descriptive  terms  have  been  established. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Before  you  run  out  of  here. 
Van,  I  want  to  say  that  it  is  my  impression  that  this  work  that 
Mark  is  talking  about  will  be  continued  by  a  committee  that 
we  want  to  appoint. 

It  is  very  important  and  men  from  the  country  over  are 
needed  to  work  this  out  objectively  in  tests  and  determine  how 
these  things  are  to  be  settled. 
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The  work  today  is  just  a  general  consideration  and  has  got 
to  be  continued  in  collaboration,  probably,  with  the  laboratories 
in  order  to  work  out  the  tests. 

We  are  trying  to  establish  the  general  principle  here  today, 
and  lay  out  the  detail  work.  There  is  still  a  lot  of  work  to  be 
done  to  put  this  into  effect. 

I  want  to  remark  further  before  anyone  leaves,  that  the 
situation  of  labels  is  something  to  consider.  I  have  a  state¬ 
ment  to  read  a  little  later  as  to  the  position  that  we  take  on 
the  actual  mechanics  of  printing  labels. 

There  is  apparently  no  need  at  the  present  time  to  worry 
about  labels  that  you  might  have  to  use  in  1935,  simply  because 
these  things  that  the  committee  works  out  in  determining  the 
tests  are  going  to  take  time  and  the  pack  meanwhile  is  coming 
along. 

Let  us  go  on  further.  Does  anyone  else  have  any  comment 
to  make  on  the  drained  weight?  It  is  understood,  of  course, 
that  this  is  the  liquid  content  of  the  can;  that  is,  the  Brix  test 
would  not  apply  to  ground  or  crushed  contents. 

Are  we  to  take  it,  then,  that  these  expressions  are  satis¬ 
factory  in  general,  and  that  there  are  no  particular  objections? 

I  would  like  to  have  some  comment  from  some  of  you  people? 

MR.  GODFREY:  I  would  like  to  see  a  little  further  check. 
It  doesn’t  seem  possible  that  a  twenty  degree  sour  pitted 
cherry  would  cut  out  eighteen.  It  seems  rather  high,  but  per¬ 
haps  it  is  true  if  the  production  manager  says  so. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  I  am  under  the  impression  that 
water  pack  will  run  fifteen  or  something  like  that. 

MR.  JOHN  P.  STREET  (Association  of  New  York  State 
Canners,  Rochester,  N.  Y.):  I  think  that  is  high.  It  seems 
that  in  New  York  State  no  cherries  shall  be  labeled  as  in  syrup 
unless  they  cut  at  least  sixteen  degree  Brix.  We  have  an 
occasional  average  twenty  degree  block  and  twenty  degree 
cherries,  slightly  under  eighteen. 

There  are  variations  on  cans  from  different  parts  of  the 
day,  depending  on  how  long  they  are  in  the  tank,  and  how  much 
water  is  obsorbed.  I  think  some  cut  sixteen  plus.  I  think  you 
will  find  that  eighteen  is  high  over  an  average  pack  if  you 
put  in  twenty  degree  syrup. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  We  are  going  to  pack  a  cut-out 
rather  than  pack  to  a  fill  in  Brix.  You  see  what  I  mean.  In¬ 
stead  of  putting  in  forty  degree  syrup,  which  is  known  to  a 
great  many  people  as  a  good  dual  purpose,  we  are  going  to 
create  a  twenty-three  degree  Brix  pack  which  is  going  to  be  a 
great  improvement. 

In  1933  we  packed  a  forty  degree  syrup  cherries  that  were 
fine.  This  year  our  forty  degree  syrup  cherries  weren’t  any¬ 
where  nearly  as  sweet;  different  in  moisture  content,  different 
on  account  of  wather  conditions.  We  should  have  been  packing 
to  a  cut-out  Brix  to  have  a  uniformity  in  the  pack. 

To  a  person  who  bought  the  1933  pack  and  now  the  1934 
pack,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  disappointment. 

MR.  PETER  J.  NAEYE  (Marion  Canning  Company,  Inc., 
Marion,  N.  Y.):  That  is  very  true,  but  how  are  you  going  to 
work  it  out? 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  That  is  going  to  be  considerable 
of  a  worry.  We  will  have  to  work  with  the  laboratory  to  find 
out  what  will  have  to  be  done,  and  how  it  shall  be  done. 

MR.  NAEYE:  Your  Brix  will  be  higher  after  it  has  stood 
awhile. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  That  is  why  it  will  be  some 
time  before  we  can  launch  into  it.  I  think  we  all  agree  that 
for  the  sake  of  uniformity  and  betterment  of  the  information  to 
the  consumer,  that  we  will  have  a  cut-out  Brix  rather  than  a 
fill-in  Brix. 

Those  tests  are,  I  think,  Mark,  going  to  be  a  little  bit  com¬ 
plicated  with  the  cut-out  Brix. 

Mr.  SINCLAIR:  The  terms  are  the  description  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  twenty  degree  syrup  and  a  seventy  degree 
syrup. 

chairman  REYNOLDS:  I  would  think  so.  A  twenty 
degree  would  have  to  be  a  strong  twenty  to  make  the  eighteen 
degree  Brix,  and  twenty-eight  degrees  in  a  very  sweet  syrup. 
If  you  run  from  twenty  to  seventy  you  have  a  spread  of  fifty 
degree  Brix  in  the  fill-in,  but  you  lose  very  rapidly. 
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That  is  the  thing  Mr.  Godfrey  was  wondering  about,  how 
nearly  he  could  pack  to  the  fill-in. 

MR.  GODFREY :  I  felt  that  packing  of  twenty  degree 
cherries  is  an  excuse  for  putting  the  pack  in  syrup. 

I  don’t  know  whether  it  started  from  some  of  the  merchan¬ 
disers  who  wanted  a  slightly  superior  color  as  a  competitive 
item.  Obviously  their  stuff  tasted  better. 

MR.  NAEYE:  Tbe  New  York  State  Department  of  Food 
and  Drugs  held  the  opinion  that  any  cherry  in  syrup,  even 
though  it  met  the  requirements  of  sixteen  degrees  Brix,  was 
mis-labeling.  When  you  put  the  words  “in  syrup”  on  your 
label,  it  is  mis-labeling  under  their  definition,  because  it  is  not 
sweet  enough. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Perhaps  we  should  consider 
raising  our  Brix  two  degrees,  which  would  run  it  up  to  thirty. 

MR.  THORNE:  How  about  a  cut-out  of  twenty? 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  That  would  require  a  sweeter 
syrup. 

MR.  THORNE:  What  about  the  thirty?  What  would  be 
the  minimum  cut-out? 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer 
that.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Lawrence? 

MR.  LAWRENCE:  I  wouldn’t  want  to  attempt  to  answer 
that  to  go  on  record.  I  think  it  is  just  right  around  twenty. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  That  could  be  determined  by  a 
test  anyway  if  the  desire  of  the  industry  would  be  to  better 
conditions.  Personally,  I  believe  that  if  we  step  up  our  mini¬ 
mum  syrup,  we  would  be  making  a  great  stride  ahead.  Distrib¬ 
utors  and  everybody  would  be  in  favor  of  that  sort  of  a  move, 
I  think. 

We  should  frankly  admit  that  twenty  degree  isn’t  a  syrup 
pack,  especially  if  we  call  it  medium. 

MR.  THORNE :  If  you  call  that  a  medium  your  twenty  put- 
in  is  going  to  be  pretty  high. 

MR.  LUM:  That  raises  in  the  mind  of  the  buyer  that  it  is 
a  middle  syrup  and  she  immediately  asks  for  a  light  syrup.  In 
your  nomenclature,  to  quote  our  friend  from  the  coast,  you  can’t 
call  this  medium  syrup.  It  is  a  light  syrup. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  That  is  the  thing  we  were  dis¬ 
cussing,  whether  such  a  nomenclature  was  right. 

MR.  LUM:  It  isn’t. 

MR.  WILDER:  Wouldn’t  light  medium  and  heavy  be  more 
descriptive  than  medium?  That  “medium”  is  misleading  for 
this  light  syrup. 

MR.  THORNE:  Couldn’t  you  use  the  term  of  medium  for 
twenty,  and  light  for  less  than  twenty,  down  to  sixteen,  per¬ 
haps? 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Sixteen  would  get  down  terribly 
low.  It  shouldn’t  be  permitted. 
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Mark,  you  say  these  are  the  terms  that  are  accepted  by  the 
bulk  of  the  fruit  industry  as  meaning  light,  medium  and  heavy. 
They  have  been  stepped  up  in  this,  but  it  is  just  a  matter  of 
establishing  trade  information  for  the  consumer,  so  that  she 
can  recognize  what  is  meant. 

MR.  THORNE:  Isn’t  that  going  to  fool  the  consumer  more 
or  less  by  calling  that  medium? 

MR.  HUTCHINSON:  Not  if  it  is  an  eighteen  cut-out. 

MR.  LUM:  And  then  the  consumer  goes  into  the  store  and 
says,  “I  want  the  light  syrup.  I  have  only  twelve  cents  to 
spend  for  a  can  of  cherries  today.” 

MR.  GODFREY:  Instead  of  arguing  whether  medium  or 
not,  they  are  going  to  argue  whether  or  not  there  is  any  syrup 
in  it. 

MR.  WOLFF:  Don’t  you  think  there  should  be  a  correla¬ 
tion  between  the  degree  of  syrup.  That  is,  after  all,  what  the 
housewife  tastes.  It  should  be  the  same  for  all  types  of  fruit. 
Shouldn’t  she  expect  to  get  in  a  can  of  cherries  the  same  taste 
reaction  to  that  syrup  that  she  gets  in  a  can  of  peaches  or 
apricots? 

You  have  here  for  medium  syrup  a  count  of  eighteen  degrees. 
That  would  be  about  the  same  cut-out  of  a  standard  peach, 
which  would  be  medium  syrup  if  following  the  same  nomen¬ 
clature  as  for  these  syrups. 

If  she  bought  a  second  peach  or  deciduous  fruit,  which  is  ten 
degrees,  she  would  get  about  an  eleven  cut-out,  and  she  would 
have  a  light  taste,  or  less  sweetness  to  taste  than  what  we 
have  here. 

So  if  you  call  this  light  syrup  anything  other  than  medium 
it  would  taste  sweeter  than  she  would  get  in  any  other  fruit. 
CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  In  any  other  light  syrup? 

MR.  WOLFF:  It  would  seem  to  me  that  “medium”  is  the 
right  word. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Isn’t  there  a  difference,  too,  in 
the  character  of  our  fruit.  Our  fruit  has  a  tart  flavor.  It 
takes  more  sugar  to  give  it  the  impression  of  sweetness,  more 
syrup  to  give  it  the  impression  of  sweetness,  than  a  peach  or 
a  pear. 

That  is  what  we  are  getting  at  when  we  say  we  should  not 
have  anything  else  except  perhaps  thirty  degree  fill-in,  because 
if  you  get  down  to  twenty  and  less  than  that  fill-in,  you  have 
got  a  cherry  that  is  a  little  hard,  a  little  better  than  the  water 
pack,  but  doesn’t  have  a  syrupy  effect  on  the  tongue. 

MR.  LAWRENCE:  A  real  good  water  pack  is  better  than 
a  light  sugar  or  syrup  pack. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  You  mean  “unsweetened.” 

MR.  SINCLAIR:  Lots  of  people  like  to  eat  twenty  degree 
syrup  cherries  for  breakfast. 

MR.  NAEYE:  Why  don’t  you  stick  to  the  in-put  degree. 
That  is  certainly  definite  and  easily  imagined. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  It  is  easy  for  us,  but  hard  for 
the  housewife. 

MR.  NAEYE:  The  housewife  doesn’t  have  to  stand  and  taste 
the  contents.  Tastes  vary,  and  what  is  sweet  for  one  person  is 
not  sweet  to  another. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  For  example,  I  mentioned  about 
the  1933  and  the  1934  packs.  These  two  years  were  different. 
The  same  fill-in  didn’t  give  anywhere  near  the  same  result. 

MR.  NAEYE:  But  this  man  over  here  says  that  he  is  unable 
to  determine  what  the  fruit  content  of  the  cherry  is. 

MR.  LUM:  You  get  a  rain  and  that  will  make  a  difference. 
CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  That  might  be  true. 

MR.  NAEYE:  I  think  that  if  you  stick  to  something  that 
is  measurable,  that  thing  can  always  be  checked. 

MR.  HUTCHINSON:  One  thing  we  should  bear  in  mind  is 
that  these  descriptive  terms  will  be  merely  descriptive.  The 
product  will  be  inspected  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Department 
just  the  same  as  though  we  had  government  grade  labeling. 
While  syrup  taken  on  the  basis  of  put-in  is  measurable  with 
us,  it  would  only  be  measurable  with  the  Food  and  Drug  De¬ 
partment  if  they  had  an  inspector  in  our  plant  to  see  that  we 
were  actually  putting  in  twenty,  or  forty,  or  sixty  degree  S3n*up, 
and  that  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  pack  our  goods  so  that 
the  syrup  can  be  determined  on  a  cut-out  basis. 


MR.  NAEYE:  How  long  will  it  take  you  to  determine 
whether  you  are  actually  putting  in  enough  sugar? 

MR.  HUTCHINSON:  1  don’t  know  that.  We  haven’t  made 
any  tests  on  that.  It  will  have  to  be  determined  by  yoUr  com¬ 
mittee  which  should  continue  work  on  these  descriptive  terms 
and  on  these  cut-out  syrups. 

This  was  a  hasty  conclusion  based  on  the  best  information 
that  we  were  able  to  get  at  the  time  it  was  given  to  us. 

I  think,  probably,  it  Will  be  necessary  to  do  considerable  work 
on  this  cut-out  of  syrup. 

MR.  H.  P.  PORTER  (East  Jordan  Canning  Company,  East 
Jordan,  Mich.):  Would  it  be  possible  for  them  to  test  your 
water  pack  which  was  put  up  the  same  day  the  syrup  was 
packed,  and  determine  from  that  whether  you  put  in  actually 
seventy  degree  Brix. 

MR.  HUTCHINSON:  That  is  an  angle  I  haven’t  thought  of 
before. 

MR.  PORTER:  Perhaps  we  could  squeeze  the  cherries  and 
determine  what  sugar  to  add. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Who  would  do  the  determining? 
MR.  PORTER:  The  plant  would  have  to  do  that  and  keep 
records  subject  to  the  government  inspection,  and  if  they  should 
check  up  they  could  cut  the  water  pack  and  actually  check 
against  the  syrup  pack. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Suppose  you  run  like  some  of 
the  smaller  packers.  When  you  are  running  syrup,  that  is  all 
you  can  do  that  day. 

MR.  PORTER:  We  have  just  one  line. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  We  just  pack  our  syrup  two  or 
three  days  and  the  rest  is  given  over  to  the  water  pack. 

MR.  PORTER:  Part  of  our  season  we  have  raspberries 
going  along.  We  are  so  arranged  that  we  have  several  tanks 
and  we  can  run  water  or  syrup. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Aside  from  that,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  are  losing  sight  of  the  thing  that  we  are  supposed  to 
be  conscientiously  trying  to  do  and  that  is  to  bring  to  the 
consumer  something  that  is  better  and  more  informative. 

Now  we  are  worrying  about  the  problems,  the  troubles  of 
mechanical  administration. 

A  small  plant  is  a  different  proposition,  but  I  think  we  should 
try  to  produce  a  uniform  product. 

MR.  SINCLAIR:  We  have  always  had  a  law  that  there  must 
be  a  certain  cut-out  Brix  so  a  certain  percentage  of  syrup  and 
you  know  that  the  Brix  might  change  in  a  few  weeks  or  months. 

I  know  they  change  for  a  long  time  and  it  looks  like  you  are 
getting  into  a  lot  of  trouble  if  you  are  going  to  say  cut-out  Brix. 
I  am  not  a  specialist  on  it,  but  there  is  just  an  idea  in  that 
we  have  always  had  a  law. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  We  will  have  to  determine  a 
time.  How  would  two  months  be? 

MR.  SINCLAIR:  That  might  be. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  You  are  referring  to  the  osmosis 
change  in  the  sjrrup? 

MR.  LUM:  Hadn’t  that  gentlemen  reference  more  to  the 
drained  weight  of  the  cherries  rather  than  that  change  in  syrup? 
I  think  that  change  in  syrup  content  doesn’t  take  place  over  a 
period,  certainly,  for  more  than  three  or  four  weeks. 

I  don’t  know  on  that,  but  I  think  it  doesn’t  take  place,  cer¬ 
tainly  it  can’t  take  place  over  any  greater  length  of  time  than 
the  change  in  the  drained  weight. 

In  other  words,  if  that  osmosis  takes  place  over  a  period  of 
four  weeks,  doesn’t  the  change  in  the  Brix  stop  at  the  same 
time  the  other  stops? 

MR.  SINCLAIR:  I  believe  there  is  a  difference  between  six- 
month  cherries  and  year-old  cherries  in  your  Brix. 

MR.  THORNE:  The  laboratory  would  be  able  to  show  that. 
CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  'That  is  the  thing  this  continua¬ 
tion  committee  has  got  to  develop  in  these  tests.  You  can  see 
that  it  is  no  simple  matter. 

Is  there  any  further  discussion  on  section  three? 

MR.  NAEYE:  What  conclusion  did  you  arrive  at — twenty 
or  thirty? 
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CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Shall  there  be  a  step  taken  to 
change  the  medium  minimum  requirement? 

MR.  HUTCHINSON:  I  think  it  should  be  left  to  the 
determination  of  your  committee,  which  is  to  be  appointed. 
CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  That  is  a  suggestion. 

MR.  HUTCHINSON:  If  it  is  too  high  it  can  be  lowered, 
CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  I  think  the  question  indicated 
that  it  was  too  low. 

MR.  HUTCHINSON:  Eighteen  cut-out  is  a  good  syrup.  I 
still  think  it  should  be  left  to  the  committee. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  We  were  talking  about  eighteen 
and  very  few  know  what  eighteen  cut-out  is.  We  are  assuming 
that  meant  twenty  degrees  and  if  that  is  true,  eighteen  is  too 
light.  That  will  be  for  the  committee  to  work  out. 

Is  there  any  other  comment  on  this  before  we  accept  it  as 
part  of  the  agreed  terms  of  the  whole  paper? 

MR.  PORTER:  Is  it  necessary  to  use  the  word  slack?  That 
seems  to  me  a  bad  word  to  put  on  a  can  of  any  food.  Could 
not  the  word  loose  convey  the  same  thing  and  be  explicit  to 
the  consumer? 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Personally,  I  don’t  believe  so. 

I  don’t  believe  loose  would  be  any  description  at  all  to  carry 
the  statement  that  the  can  isn’t  filled  as  full  as  we  want  it 
to  be.  All  cherries  are  filled  loose,  as  far  as  that  goes.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  solid  pack. 

MR.  MASON:  Slack  seems  to  be  an  unfortunate  word. 
CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  We  thought  that  was  the  word 
that  expressed  our  meaning. 

Gentlemen,  if  there  is  no  further  detailed  discussion,  let  us 
consider  the  adoption  of  this  and  the  authorization  for  the 
appointment  of  the  continuation  committee  to  carry  on  the  work 
that  we  have  just  described. 

I  will  entertain  a  motion  that  this  be  accepted  as  a  whole, 
with  the  modifications  we  have  made  and  with  the  suggestions, 
of  which  we  have  a  record. 

MR.  PORTER:  I  move  that  the  proposed  terms  be  adopted 
and  that  the  present  Committee  be  given  the  authority  to  develop 
a  continuation  committee. 

MR.  THORNE:  Should  we  adopt  these  exactly  as  they  are? 
Shouldn’t  w’e  leave  something  to  the  Committee? 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  I  said  with  the  information 
which  we  have.  I  think  the  Committee  has  the  proper  latitude. 

MR.  THORNE:  I  understood  this  motion  to  say  that  we 
accept  it  as  it  is.  You  could  put  in  the  word  “tentatively”. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Is  it  the  intent  of  your  motion, 
Mr.  Porter,  that  we  accept  this  tentatively  as  the  consensus 
of  the  meaning  in  the  mind  of  this  meeting  and  continue  from 
here  on  to  develop  it? 

MR.  PORTER:  Yes. 

MR.  THORNE:  That  answers  my  question. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  If  that  is  the  intent  and  if  some¬ 
one  will  second  it,  we  will  proceed  to  a  vote. 

MR.  HUTCHINSON:  I  think  that  it  would  be  a  good  plan 
whatever  committee  is  appointed  to  work  on  these  terms  and 
develop  these  cut-outs  of  syrup,  and  so  on,  that  their  conclu¬ 
sions  be  submitted  to  the  industry.  In  case  their  conclusions 
are  not  satisfactory  to  the  industry  a  meeting  should  be  called 
or  meetings  should  be  called  in  different  parts  of  the  cherry 
packing  sections  to  get  the  views  of  the  individual  canners. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  In  other  words,  we  might 
endorse  these  recommendations  as  a  basis  for  continuing  work, 
to  he  submitted  back  to  the  industry. 

MR.  HUTCHINSON:  The  industry,  not  the  Committee,  is 
to  make  the  final  conclusions. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Certainly  that  shall  be  in  there. 
Mr,  HUTCHINSON:  They  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
express  their  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  conclusions  of  the 
committee. 

chairman  REYNOLDS:  The  first  motion  did  not  have  a 
second,  therefore,  we  will  declare  it  to  be  dead. 

MR.  THORNE:  We  should  have  a  motion  that  will  not  tie 
the  hands  of  the  Committee. 


CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Can  you  give  us  one? 

MR.  THORNE:  I  move  that  the  matter  be  left  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  further  development,  with  the  idea  that  we  are 
approving  this  tentatively,  but  not  tying  the  hands  of  the 
Committee  in  any  way. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Do  you  want  the  Committee  to 
refer  its  conclusions  back  to  the  industry? 

MR.  THORNE:  Just  as  Mr.  Hutchinson  said. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Did  that  receive  a  second? 

MR.  NAEYE:  I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  having  been  duly  seconded,  was  put  to  a  vote  and 
declared  to  have  carried. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  I  don’t  believe  there  is  anything 
more  unless  we  have  omitted  some  necessary  section. 

There  was  a  meeting  called  for  Thursday  afternoon  of  the 
Commodity  Committee  on  Labeling  and  that  is  not  going  to 
be  held  now  because  the  Committee  is  not  ready  to  go  in  there 
and  work. 

(The  “Buy  Labels”  statement  was  read.) 

MR.  GODFREY:  Would  that  be  a  general  Cherry  Section 
or  a  Sour  Cherry  Section? 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  A  Red  Cherry  Section. 

At  this  time  we  would  like  to  have  nominations  for  a  presi¬ 
dent  and  secretary,  one  at  a  time,  to  be  our  1935  Red  Cherry 
Section  Chairman  and  Secretary,  in  the  event  such  a  section 
is  created. 

In  other  words,  the  election  is  tentative  on  the  establishing 
of  such  a  section.  We  don’t  want  this  thing  to  go  on  as  a 
dynasty.  It  has  gone  two  years  now. 

MR.  THORNE:  I  nominate  Karl  Reynolds  for  chairman. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  I  want  to  see  this  thing  passed 
around. 

MR.  GODFREY:  I  think  that  after  probably  the  first  year 
you  will  be  a  success  and  then  we  can  consider  a  successor. 

I  will  put  the  motion. 

Mr.  Karl  Reynolds  then  received  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Section  for  Chairman. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  We  will  have  to  elect  a  Secre¬ 
tary.  The  present  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Section  is  Fred 
Monette.  We  will  now  have  a  Secretary  from  within  our  own 
group  of  cherry  canners. 

The  Secretary’s  work,  I  might  explain  for  the  benefit  of  those 
of  you  who  haven’t  had  sectional  experience,  involves  prac¬ 
tically  only  the  keeping  of  the  minutes  at  the  session,  and 
usually  in  the  past  it  has  rather  implied  the  thought  that  the 
man  who  is  Secretary,  advances  into  the  Sectional  Chairman 
position  the  next  year.  At  least,  that  is  the  precedent  and  with 
that  in  mind  you  should  select  your  Secretary  right  now. 
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If  you  do  not  wish  to  look  that  far  in  advance  now,  we  can 
do  without  a  Secretary  temporarily. 

MR.  HUTCHINSON:  I  nominate  Mr.  Frank  Van  Eenwyk, 
of  East  Williamson^  N.  Y. 

MR.  ROWLAND:  I  second  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Van 
Eenwyk,  as  Secretary  of  the  Red  Cherry  Section. 

There  being  no  other  nominations,  a  vote  was  taken  and 
Mr.  Eenwyk  declared  to  have  been  unanimously  elected. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Gentlemen,  with  that  we  stand 
ready  for  adjournment  and  unless  there  is  something  further  I 
will  declare  this  Red  Cherry  Section  adjourned. 

The  meeting  of  the  Red  Cherry  Section  of  the  National 
Canners  Association  adjourned  at  12:00  o’clock,  noon,  Thurs¬ 
day,  January  17,  1935. 

MEAT  SECTION 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  JANUARY  17.  1935 

R.  W.  J.  FOELL,  Chicago,  Ill.,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  FOELL:  During  the  past  year  the 
Canned  Meat  Industry  business  has  been  very  encouraging.  I 
believe  the  increase  in  domestic  meats  has  been  very  good  and 
then,  too,  the  Federal  Government  has  purchased  a  good  many 
million  head  of  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  which  were  canned  during 
the  last  six  months.  I  have  none  of  the  figures  here,  but  most 
of  you  received  those  from  time  to  time  from  the  Institute,  and 
from  the  present  outlook,  I  think  the  year  1935  will  be  one  we 
can  all  look  forward  to  as  a  very  successful  year  with  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  consumption  of  canned  meats. 

We  have  had  probably  the  greatest  increase  in  employees  of 
any  industry  due  to  this  great  canning  of  beef  and  other  meats 
for  the  Government,  and  I  understand  that  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  it  to  continue  this  year,  at  least  in  sheep  and  calves. 
This,  of  course,  will  continue  to  increase  employment. 

I  have  asked  Dr.  Cameron,  of  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion,  to  assist  me  here.  I  have  asked  him  to  give  you  a  little 
outline  of  the  work  being  done  by  the  committees,  both  technical 
and  bacteriological,  that  were  formed  last  year.  And  while  Dr. 
Cameron  did  not  expect  to  be  called  on,  I  feel  sure  he  will  be 
glad  to  give  you  a  little  outline  of  this  work.  I  do  not  happen 
to  be  a  man  of  science  myself,  and  I  know  Dr.  Cameron  can 
give  you  a  much  better  line-up  than  I  can  at  this  moment. 

DR.  CAMERON:  For  several  years  past  I  have  been  on  the 
program  at  this  Section.  This  year  I  thought  I  could  sit  back 
and  do  nothing  more  than  listen,  but  evidently  that  was  not  on 
the  books. 

As  many  of  you  know,  for  several  years  now  there  has  been 
some  work  under  way  by  the  National  Canners  Association 
that  has  been  specifically  concerned  with  processing  canned 
meats.  The  work  started,  I  think,  about  1928  or  1929,  and  since 
that  time  periodic  reports  have  been  made  to  the  Technical 
Committee.  As  time  went  on,  the  program  expanded  to  a  point 
where  it  more  or  less  got  out  of  our  hands.  We  have  a  limited 
facility  for  this  sort  of  thing  there  in  Washington,  and  also  we 
have  to  take  care  of  other  problems  connected  with  the  canning 
industry,  and  last  year  we  had  a  good  many  emergency  problems 
arise,  which  more  or  less  caused  curtailment  of  program. 

Last  year,  realizing  the  increase  in  scope  of  the  work,  a  sub¬ 
committee  to  the  Technical  Committee  was  appointed,  and  this 
subcommittee  was  made  up  entirely  of  bacteriologists.  The 
problems  are  essentially  processing  problems  and  that  seemed  a 
logical  thing  to  do.  This  subcommittee  is  now,  as  I  understand 
it,  preparing  to  take  active  part  in  this  processing  program. 
Last  Tuesday  we  had  a  meeting  and  we  arrived  at  something 
of  a  tentative  allocation  of  work.  We  shall  have  another  meet¬ 
ing  shortly  and  definitely  decide  upon  what  each  agency  will  do 
in  order  to  contribute  to  the  program  as  a  whole. 

Of  course,  as  I  said  before,  these  are  processing  matters  and 
we  have  run  into  some  very  interesting  results,  and  I  think 
it  is  agreed  that  the  leads  we  have  obtained  should  be 
followed  up  as  soon  as  possible  and  as  thoroughly  as  possible. 


CHAIRMAN  FOELL:  Thank  you.  Dr.  Cameron.  I  feel  sure 
these  programs  will  be  of  value,  and  there  isn’t  any  question  but 
that  the  members  will  be  getting  a  bulletin  from  time  to  time 
as  to  their  work. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  program,  I  would  like  to  make 
an  announcement  of  something  we  really  should  have  printed  on 
our  program.  Immediately  after  the  close  of  this  meeting  we 
will  hold  a  closed  meeting  for  the  members  for  the  election  of 
a  new  Chairman  and  also  a  Secretary.  It  is  the  Chair’s  duty  at 
this  time  to  appoint  a  Nominating  Committee,  and  I  take 
pleasure  in  appointing: 

L.  M.  Tolman,  Wilson  Co.;  F.  C.  MacDowell,  Fobell  Packing 
Co.;  William  Bohlman,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby. 

If  you  will  get  together  and  have  your  nominations  ready  at 
the  close  of  this  meeting  we  will  appreciate  it. 

Our  first  speaker,  as  you  know,  is  Dr.  William  E.  Cary,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  the  National  Canners  Association, 
who  goes  out  for  you  in  case  of  an  alleged  food  poisoning  in 
canned  *  'ats  and  sees  that  your  interests  are  protected  and 
that  you  e  treated  justly. 

He  has  almost  ten  years’  experience  in  the  field  of  alleged 
illness  from  canned  meats  and  is  a  recognized  authority.  He 
will  speak  to  you  under  the  title  “Some  Aspects  of  the  Problem 
of  Handling  Claims  for  Alleged  Illness  from  Canned  Meats.” 

Dr.  Cary  spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

Some  Aspects  of  the  Problem  of  Handling  Claims  for 
Alleged  Illness  from  Canned  Meats 

By  William  E.  Cary,  M.D.,  Ph.D 

The  last  few  years  of  distress  have  witnessed  a  sharp  increase 
in  the  number  of  consumer  complaints  reported  to  the 
National  Canners  Association.  Some  of  these  have  involved 
canned  meats  and  have  received  an  undue  amount  of  newspaper 
publicity.  Many  of  the  complaints  are  purely  claim  cases  in¬ 
volving  alleged  foreign  bodies,  with  no  reported  illness  or 
only  psychic  disturbances.  It  is  felt  that  if  the  packer  had  a 
clearer  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  investigation  offered 
by  the  association,  as  well  as  some  of  the  problems  which  the 
investigator  has  to  meet,  he  would  be  in  a  position  to  derive 
the  maximum  benefit  from  the  service  and  make  it  possible  to 
get  more  complete  and  earlier  reports. 

Investigative  service  for  customer  complaints  has  been  avail¬ 
able  to  all  members  of  the  association  for  about  15  years,  and 
these  investigations  are  given  greater  prestige  by  having 
scientists  associated  with  the  work  whose  reputation  in  food 
poisoning  research  is  well  known  throughout  the  country.  This 
arrangement  coordinates  research  in  food  poisoning  with  the 
practical  field  aspects  of  the  cases.  I  feel  that  the  research 
work  done  at  the  University  of  Chicago  on  botulism,  staphy¬ 
lococci,  and  the  Salmonella  group  in  relation  to  food  poisoning 
has  been  of  distinct  value  to  the  canner;  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  wealth  of  material  made  available  by  the  canners  to  us,  as 
well  as  the  financial  backing  in  research  grants,  has  made  pos¬ 
sible  distinct  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  food 
poisonings. 

It  will  probably  give  you  a  better  idea  of  the  mechanics  of 
handling  these  complaints  if  we  follow  the  typical  case  through 
its  various  stages  of  investigation.  The  packer  or  distributor 
may  receive  word  of  the  complaint  (1)  by  direct  letter  or 
personal  visit  of  the  customer,  (2)  through  the  retail  merchant 
who  sold  the  can  to  the  customer  and  to  whom  the  customer  has 
complained,  (3)  through  the  customer’s  lawyer,  or  (4)  through 
the  press.  The  packer  should  then  report  the  complaint  by 
telegraph,  telephone,  air  mail  or  ordinary  mail  to  the  National 
Canners  Association  headquarters  in  Washington.  The  method 
of  reporting  should  depend  on  the  urgency  of  the  case  and  the 
report  should  include  all  the  information  available,  such  as  full 
name,  address,  business  address,  dates  of  illness,  telephone 
numbers,  product  involved,  code,  if  known,  number  reported  ill. 
name  and  address  of  retail  store,  jobber,  name  and  address  of 
lawyer,  and  the  source  of  information.  The  National  Canners 
Association  office  notifies  me  by  telegraph,  telephone,  air  mail 
or  lesser,  passing  on  ^11  the  available  information  and  directs 
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me  to  investigate  the  complaint.  I  interview  the  customer, 
getting  all  of  the  facts  regarding  his  alleged  illness.  This  is 
reported  on  a  form  which  the  customer  fills  out  and  signs  and 
which  I  witness.  I  then  interview  the  physician  in  charge, 
securing  his  written,  signed  and  witnessed  statement.  I  then 
visit  the  store  from  which  the  suspected  food  was  purchased  to 
(1)  report  that  a  thorough  investigation  is  being  made,  (2) 
inquire  about  the  customer’s  reliability  and  reputation,  (3) 
inquire  about  possible  spoilage  in  the  particular  consignment  in 
question,  (4)  get  the  empty  container,  if  returned  to  the  store, 
(5)  inquire  regarding  other  complaints  on  the  same  product, 
and  (6)  get  lot  cans  of  the  same  code  for  possible  future 
reference. 

It  is  highly  important  to  secure  the  empty  can,  any  remain¬ 
ing  meat,  any  foreign  bodies  claimed  to  have  been  present,  the 
code  marking  on  the  suspected  can  and  the  exact  label  protocol. 
The  cans  should  be  indexed  by  the  investigator,  giving  the 
source,  the  date  and  the  investigator’s  initials,  in  order  that  the 
can  may  be  readily  identified  later  if  necessary.  This  applies 
also  to  lot  cans  that  are  secured. 

When  all  of  the  available  information  is  obtained,  I  write 
a  letter  to  the  National  Canners  Association,  setting  forth  all 
the  facts  secured,  and  send  with  it  the  signed  statements  of 
the  customer  and  the  doctor.  The  empty  can  and  lot  cans, 
properly  labeled  and  indexed,  together  with  any  foreign  bodies, 
are  filed  or  sent  to  the  packer  if  he  wishes  them.  Any  meat  in 
suitable  condition  for  laboratory  examination  is  studied  for 
living  organisms  and  toxic  products  by  means  of  bacteriological 
cultural  methods  and  animal  inoculation  or  feeding.  This  re¬ 
port  is  sent  as  soon  as  completed  to  the  Washington  office.  An 
attempt  is  made  to  clear  our  impressions  of  the  relationship  of 
the  claimed  illness  to  the  suspected  products.  Copies  of  all  cor¬ 
respondence  and  reports  are  sent  by  the  Washington  office  to  the 
packer  concerned. 

It  is  important  for  several  reasons  to  make  an  investigation 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  It  is  only  in  those  cases  which 
are  seen  early  that  it  is  possible  to  make  a  satisfactory  labora¬ 
tory  examination  of  the  suspected  food  itself.  Delay  makes  re¬ 
liable  information  much  more  difficult  to  secure.  Late  investiga¬ 
tion  may  renew  the  customer’s  interest  in  a  nearly  forgotten 
case  and  actually  incites  legal  action  in  a  few  instances.  The 
customer  may  actually  have  forgotten  some  of  the  facts  that 
may  be  important  in  evaluating  the  evidence. 

It  is  imperative  that  any  investigation,  whether  made  by  the 
retailer,  jobber,  packer,  or  National  Canners  Association,  be 
complete.  If  it  is  desired  to  turn  the  case  over  to  the  National 
Canners  Association,  do  so  without  delay,  securing  only  such 
preliminary  information  as  is  necessary  for  the  investigator  to 
take  charge.  The  retail  store  should  be  helpful  in  an  attempt 
to  get  and  hold  the  empty  can,  the  code  marking,  any  foreign 
body  and  lot  cans.  The  retailer  can  do  this  with  greater  ease 
than  the  distributor  or  jobber.  The  customer  naturally  is  irri¬ 
tated  if  he  is  visited  by  several  investigators.  He  should  be  told 
or  written  when  the  complaint  is  received  by  the  packer  that 
an  investigator  will  call  soon  to  look  thoroughly  into  the  com¬ 
plaint.  This  can  be  couched  in  friendly  terms  in  a  letter  that 
will  be  definitely  helpful  to  the  investigator.  Cases  which  have 
received  press  publicity  have  usually  been  investigated  by  the 
local  health  department.  Helpful  information  may  then  be 
secured  by  consulting  the  health  officer  or  health  laboratory. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  securing  information  may  be  met  in 
those  cases  which  are  first  reported  by  the  customer’s  attorney. 
It  frequently  happens  that  the  only  information  procurable  to 
start  an  investigation  is  the  name  of  the  customer,  without  ad¬ 
dress,  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  lawyer.  All  that  can 
be  done  then  is  to  contact  the  lawyer  and  accept  and  act  on 
such  information  as  he  chooses  to  reveal.  Sometimes  good  co¬ 
operation  may  be  secured  but  often  no  material  help  is  offered. 

It  should  be  understood  that  food  poisoning  resulting  from 
canned  meats  is  almost  invariably  due  to  specific  bacteria  or 
their  products  of  growth.  Hence  a  knowledge  of  bacteriology 
is  essential  to  a  complete  understanding  of  this  type  of  illness. 
If  living  bacteria  are  not  destroyed  in  processing  or  get  into 
the  can  through  a  puncture  or  broken  seam,  the  meat  soon 
^comes  obviously  spoiled,  both  in  appearance  and  odor.  This 
IS  more  striking  in  meats  than  in  fruits.  These  various  air 
contaminators  are  usually  strongly  putrefactive  but  in  them- 
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selves  are  not  poisonous  or  toxic.  They  may  produce  swells  and 
springers  with  obvious  spoilage  but  are  not,  so  far  as  is  known, 
the  cause  of  food  poisoning.  The  most  fatal  of  the  food  poi¬ 
soning  organisms,  but  fortunately  the  rarest,  is  Cl.  botulinum, 
the  cause  of  botulism.  Proper  processing  has  prevented  any 
known  cases  of  botulism  due  to  American  commercially  canned 
food  since  1925,  although  many  cases  occur  annually  due  to 
home  canned  meats  and  vegetables.  This  is  a  record  of  which 
the  industry  is  justly  proud,  but  it  can  be  maintained  only  by 
eternal  vigilance. 

Staphylococci  have  been  shown  to  be  the  cause  of  some  food 
poisonings.  Members  of  the  Salmonella  group  of  organisms 
have  also  been  definitely  implicated.  A  few  outbreaks  due  to 
streptococci  have  been  reported.  All  of  these  organisms  are 
readily  destroyed  at  canning  temperatures.  They  may  of  course 
grow  in  the  meat  after  the  can  is  opened.  We  cannot  speak 
with  so  much  assurance  about  the  thermostability  of  their  toxic 
products.  Further  investigation  must  be  carried  out  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  or  not  such  products  in  the  raw  material  going 
into  the  can  are  invariably  destroyed  in  the  usual  processing. 
It  may  later  be  discovered  that  organisms  as  yet  unimplicated 
play  a  part  in  food  poisoning.  We  can  enlarge  this  field  of 
knowledge  only  by  the  slow  processes  of  observation  and  re¬ 
search. 

CHAIRMAN  FOELL:  Thank  you.  Dr.  Cary.  Is  anyone  in 
the  audience  who  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Cary  any  questions  with 
reference  to  his  talk?  (None.) 

Our  next  speaker  will  be  Paul  Aldrich,  dean  of  publishers  of 
the  meat  industry.  I  believe  you  all  know  Paul  pretty  well 
personally,  if  not  through  the  well-known  National  Provisioner, 
which  he  has  published  for  many  years,  and  I  know  of  no  better 
man  upon  whom  we  could  call  to  talk  to  you  today  on  the 
subject,  “Meat  Canning  in  1934.” 

MR.  PAUL  I.  ALDRICH  (Chicago,  Ill.) :  I  feel  some  em¬ 
barrassment  in  appearing  before  an  audience  of  experts,  both 
technical  and  merchandising,  because,  after  all,  I  am  simply  a 
reporter,  a  lay  investigator,  and  it  is  my  job  to  find  out  what 
is  going  on  and  pass  it  on  to  the  industry  and  give  it  the  widest 
possible  publicity  for  the  information  to  be  derived. 

In  that  connection,  if  I  make  an  interjection  here  and  speak 
for  the  meat  packing  industry,  I  feel  that  they  owe  Dr.  Cary 
a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  splendid  work  he  has  done  and  the 
fairness  with  which  he  has  done  that  work.  I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  thanking  him  in  behalf  of  the  meat  packers  for  this 
fine  work  he  has  done. 

As  I  said,  I  am  simply  a  reporter,  and  cannot  speak  off¬ 
hand;  nor  am  I  like  Dr.  Cary  who  has  his  subject  so  thoroughly 
in  his  heart  and  mind  that  he  can  talk  it  off.  You  will  pardon 
me  if  I  have  to  read  what  I  have  to  say,  which  is  a  more  or 
less  at  random  discussion  on  phases  of  merchandising,  and 
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after  all  it  is  the  dollars  you  get  for  your  product  which  keep 
it  going. 

Mr,  Paul  I.  Aldrich  read  his  prepared  paper  entitled  “Meat 
Canning  in  1934,”  and  which  we  will  give  in  a  later  issue. 

CHAIRMAN  FOELL:  Our  next  speaker  will  be  Dr.  H.  E. 
Robinson.  Dr.  Robinson  is  research  chemist  for  the  laboratories 
of  Swift  &  Company.  He  has  been  working  for  some  time  on 
the  effect  of  heat  on  the  value,  particularly,  of  blood  protein. 

It  seems  only  fair  to  state  that  much  of  our  contribution  to  the 
science  of  the  packing  industry  has  come  from  this  laboratory 
of  one  of  the  largest  successful  firms  in  the  meat  packing 
industry. 

Dr.  Robinson  read  a  paper  on:  “The  Effect  of  Heat  on  the 
Biological  Value  of  Meat  Protein.”  We  will  give  this,  in  full, 
later, 

CHAIRMAN  FOELL:  Are  there  any  questions? 

DR.  ROBERT  MOULTON  (Meat  Magazine,  Chicago,  Ill.) : 
There  are  many  methods  of  comparing  proteins.  Many  investi¬ 
gators  have  their  own  methods  and  prefer  their  own  methods. 

I  think  it  is  foolish,  however,  to  stick  to  the  results  of  one 
investigator,  even  if  that  investigator  is  a  modern  one.  We 
will  admit  that  Thomas’  methods  are  perhaps  out  of  date.  I 
think  the  only  safe  way  to  do  is  to  compile  the  best  available 
figures  and  perhaps  average  them  and,  under  the  circumstances, 
we  do  not  come  to  the  seventy  per  cent  that  one  or  two  of  our 
American  investigators  insist  is  correct,  and  then  your  other 
point  of  level  is  quite  important. 

While  you  may  get  higher  economic  usage  than  a  lower  level, 
it  is  not  a  safe  procedure  and  ought  to  show  up  in  the  life  his¬ 
tory  of  a  group  of  animals,  and  that  is  where  I  like  comparing 
animals  on  the  basis  of  life  cycles,  which  shows  up  weaknesses 
of  percentages  which  is  sometimes  very  important. 

CHAIRMAN  FOELL:  I  feel  that  our  group  here  should 
have  taken  quite  a  lot  of  interest  in  Dr.  Robinson’s  talk. 

The  next  speaker  on  the  program  is  known  to  us.  Dr.  Moulton, 
whom  you  have  just  heard.  He  has  for  a  number  of  years  been 
connected  with  the  Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers  as 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Nutrition.  In  that  capacity  he 
did  more  probably  than  any  other  man  in  the  history  of  the 
industry  to  see  that  correct  doctrine  was  spread  regarding  the 
nutritional  quality  of  meat. 

The  Nutritive  Qualities  of  Canned  Meats 

By  C.  Robert  Moulton 

ORIGINALLY  the  canning  of  meats  was  an  economic  device 
for  making  available  at  all  times  of  the  year  and  in  places 
where  it  was  not  possible  to  get  fresh  meat,  a  supply  of  such 
nourishing  products.  Also  this  method  of  preservation  made  a 
tasty,  easily  masticated,  and  readily  digested  article  out  of  meat 
that  was  not  fat  and  tender  enough  to  sell  over  the  counter  or 
off  the  butchers  block.  The  regular  line  of  canned  meats  long 
antedated  the  modern  science  of  nutrition  and  no  thought  was 
given  to  its  contribution  of  those  more  recently  discovered  food 
elements,  the  vitamins. 

A  proper  diet  for  man  must  include  a  supply  of  readily  avail¬ 
able  energy  in  the  form  of  carbohydrate  (such  as  starch  and 
sugar),  fats,  and  proteins.  Also  it  must  contain  proteins  ade¬ 
quate  in  kind  and  amount.  There  must  be  sufficient  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  minerals  to  supply  the  daily  needs,  the  various  vitamins 
must  be  present  in  proper  amount,  and  there  should  be  some 
roughage  in  the  form  of  the  cellulose  which  accompanies  vari¬ 
ous  vegetables  and  certain  fruits.  In  addition  it  seems  desir¬ 
able  to  have  variety  and  palatability. 

Unless  potatoes,  or  some  other  form  of  starch,  is  provided 
canned  meats  do  not  provide  carbohydrate,  neither  do  they  as 
a  rule  provide  any  appreciable  amount  of  fat.  The  well  known 
action  of  fat  on  the  early  enamels  devised  to  help  prevent  dis¬ 
coloration  in  canned  meats  gives  us  one  reason  for  this.  An¬ 
other  lies  in  the  action  of  high  temperatures  on  fatty  tissue. 
The  fat  would  melt  and  be  squeezed  out  of  the  shrinking,  coagu¬ 
lated  tissue.  This  leaves  protein  as  the  chief  thing  provided  by 
meat.  Then  there  is  the  phosphorous  and  iron  content  which  is 
sufficient  in  meat  to  place  it  among  the  richest  sources  of  these 


two  minerals.  A  third  mineral  element  that  is  apt  to  be  too 
low  in  an  average  diet  is  calcium.  Meat  does  not  contain  enough 
of  this  element  to  get  it  out  of  the  class  of  poorest  source  of 
calcium.  In  general  meat  is  a  good  source  of  the  anti-pellagra 
vitamin  and  vitamin  B  but  otherwise  it  does  not  contribute 
anything  in  this  respect  to  the  diet. 

Protein  of  the  highest  quality,  then,  is  the  nutritive  factor 
for  which  meat,  and  this  includes  canned  meat,  is  best  known. 
But  this  statement  is  not  sufficient,  for  there  are  markedly  dif¬ 
ferent  grades  of  protein  which  are  found  in  the  tissues  of  the 
domestic  meat  producing  animals.  Perhaps  it  should  first  be 
made  clear  that  the  human  body  has  need  for  some  twenty 
different  amino  acids  which  are  the  building  stones  from  which 
proteins  are  constructed.  The  extent  to  which  any  one  protein 
or  food  can  supply  the  needs  for  these  amino  acids  is  a  direct 
measure  of  its  biological  value.  As  a  rule  the  animal  protein 
foods  such  as  meat,  eggs,  milk,  and  fish  have  proteins  that  are 
of  the  highest  quality  as  sources  of  amino  acids. 

But,  to  return  to  the  different  kinds  of  protein  that  are  found 
in  meat  products.  Muscle  tissue  is  the  tissue  that  is  meant 
when  one  speaks  of  meat  as  a  source  of  the  highest  quality  of 
protein.  Some  tissues  are  better  than  muscle  and  some  are  not 
as  good.  One  can  recognize  three  or  four  classes  of  meat  tissue 
with  sufficient  differences  in  the  protein  to  make  it  worth  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  them.  Both  liver  and  kidney  contain  pro¬ 
teins  of  better  value  than  those  found  in  voluntary  muscle.  A 
second  class  contains  the  heart  and,  perhaps,  the  tongue.  Then 
comes  true  muscle  tissue  or  red  meat.  Below  this  are  such 
tissues  the  connective  tissues  and  tripe,  which  contain  protein 
of  a  distinctly  lower  quality.  As  you  have  noticed  this  classifi¬ 
cation  gives  three  classes  that  are  of  the  first  order  or  better 
and  only  one  that  is  of  a  somewhat  inferior  grade.  The  decrease 
in  value  is  such  as  to  make  the  tissue  worth  about  sixty  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  muscle  tissue.  Brains  are  also  inferior  in  qual¬ 
ity  of  protein  to  muscle  tissue. 

The  same  classification  will  serve  to  distinguish  the  various 
meats  as  sources  of  minerals.  Liver  and  kidneys  are  very  rich 
in  iron  and  contain  more  phosphorous  than  does  red  muscle  tis¬ 
sue.  Heart  and  tongue  belong  with  meat,  while  tripe  and  the 
connective  tissues  again  rank  lower. 

The  different  order  of  value  of  the  tissues  of  meat  producing 
animals  shown  above  holds  for  their  vitamin  content  and  the 
differences  are  greater.  As  sources  of  vitamins  liver  is  clearly 
the  leader  of  all  our  packing  house  products  with  kidneys  a 
good  second.  Heart  and  tongue  are  better  supplied  with  vita¬ 
mins  than  are  the  red  meats.  Some  of  the  other  tissues  have 
not  been  studied  enough  to  allow  a  careful  classification. 

Liver  is  a  rather  rich  source  of  vitamin  A  but  none  of  the 
other  products  going  into  canned  meats  are  rich  enough  in  this 
vitamin  to  be  mentioned.  Of  course,  beef  fats  do  contain  a 
fairly  good  quantity  of  this  vitamin  but  little  of  the  tissues 
containing  it  are  found  in  canned  meats.  Vitamin  B  is  now 
considered  to  be  made  up  of  three  vitamins,  the  antineuritic 
vitamin  B,  the  growth  promoting  vitamin  B  and  the  antilellagra 
vitamin  now  called  vitamin  G.  Meats  are  good  sources  of  the 
latter  and  supply  appreciable  amounts  of  the  second  even  when 
cured  and  smoked.  While  vitamin  C  is  found  in  fresh  meat  in 
sufficient  amounts  to  make  rare  meat  a  good  antiscorbutic  in 
the  Arctic  or  Antarctic,  the  cooked  meats  of  our  homes  and 
canning  factories  do  not  supply  enough  to  be  worth  mentioning. 

As  the  above  discussion  shows  the  vitamin  content  of  canned 
meats  as  well  as  their  nutritive  value  in  any  other  respect  will 
depend  upon  the  tissue  used  or  contained  in  the  can.  Where  such 
tissues  as  liver  are  used  the  nutritive  value  will  depend  upon 
the  proportion  used.  In  other  words,  the  value  of  such  a 
product  as  potted  meat  would  depend  upon  how  much  kidney, 
tripe,  pilars  of  the  diaphragm,  and  true  muscle  tissue  are  used. 
A  little  liver  and  kidney  does  not  make  a  vitamin  rich  product 
out  of  a  poor  one.  Even  fifty-fifty  in  the  case  of  liver  might  not 
be  enough  if  the  situation  were  like  it  was  with  the  maker  of 
rabbit  sausage.  On  being  quizzed  by  an  inspector,  the  maker 
of  the  sausage  admitted  that  there  might  be  a  little  horse 
meat  in  the  sausage.  Further  urging,  you  will  remember, 
brought  out  the  information  that  there  might  be  as  much  as 
fifty  parts  of  horse  meat  to  fifty  parts  of  rabbit.  To  further 
clarify  the  situation  the  sausage  maker  finally  admitted  that  he 
meant  by  fifty-fifty  the  use  of  one  rabbit  and  one  horse. 
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One  might  well  wish  to  know  what  elfect  the  methods  of 
preparation  have  upon  the  nutritive  value  of  canned  meats. 
Since  vitamin  C  is  not  in  question  and  since  neither  alkaline 
reaction  nor  good  conditions  for  oxidation  are  permitted  one 
may  conclude  that  the  vitamin  contents  of  canned  meats  are 
not  affected  by  preparation  or  cooking.  The  pre-cook  given 
many  of  the  meats  canned  decreased  the  yield  materially  and 
is  necessary,  as  you  all  know,  to  prevent  the  accumulation  in 
the  can  of  quantities  of  liquor  that  does  worry  the  purchaser 
and  does  not  bother  the  bootlegger  or  internal  revenue  officer 
at  all.  The  cook  waters  do  contain  some  of  the  water  soluble 
meat  ingredients  including  some  of  the  protein  fractions  that 
are  soluble.  Some  mineral  matter  is  also  dissolved.  These 
quantities  are  not  large  relatively.  The  chief  effect  of  the 
pre-cook  is  to  cause  a  shrink  of  the  water  content  and  to  result 
in  a  much  higher  protein  content  in  the  meat  tissue  that  goes 
into  the  can.  This  increases  the  relative  protein  content  with¬ 
out  adding  anything  at  all  quantitatively.  For  example,  lean 
raw  meat  contains  about  twenty  per  cent  of  protein  and  about 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  water.  If  shrinking  during  the  pre-cook 
should  reduce  the  water  content  to  fifty  out  of  the  original 
seventy-five  per  cent,  it  would  cause  the  original  protein  content 
to  go  up  relatively  to  about  thirty  per  cent  without  actually 
making  any  protein. 

The  quality  of  protein  may  be  greatly  changed  by  intensive 
heating.  There  is  some  body  of  evidence  that  direct  fired 
driers  for  tankage  and  blood  reduce  the  nutritive  value  of 
those  proteins  enough  to  make  a  big  practical  difference  in 
the  feeding  of  poultry.  I  know  of  no  evidence  to  show  that  the 
temperature  of  processing  canned  meats  would  affect  the  protein 
of  the  meat  in  such  a  way  as  to  lower  its  value. 

CHAIRMAN  FOELL:  Are  there  any  questions  which  anyone 
would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Moulton  about  his  talk? 

I  surely  wish  to  thank  you,  Dr.  Moulton.  There  is  one  thing 
1  forgot  to  mention  in  my  introdutory  remarks.  Dr.  Moulton 
was  also  secretary  of  this  section  for  several  years,  and  I 
happened  to  know  his  qualities  as  I  worked  with  him  for  the 
first  few  years  when  I  was  Chairman  of  this  Section. 

At  first  I  thought  our  Committee  was  a  little  lax  in  working 
up  this  program,  and  you  will  appreciate  it  is  quite  hard  to 
get  a  program  of  this  type  together.  But  after  I  had  heard 
these  gentlemen  speak  and  give  the  problems  they  have  brought 
up,  I  felt  the  Committee  had  done  very  well  and  had  a  real 
program,  better,  I  think,  than  the  one  we  had  last  year  or  in 
previous  years. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  11:50  o’clock. 

A  closed  meeting  of  the  Meat  Section  was  held  immediately 
following  the  adjournment  of  the  Section  Meeting. 

CHAIRMAN  FOELL:  We  are  ready  to  proceed  with  this 
meeting  for  the  election  of  the  Chairman. 

I  will  ask  the  Nominating  Committee  to  present  their 
nominations. 

MR.  L.  M.  TOLMAN  (Wilson  Company,  Chicago,  Ill.):  The 
Nominating  Committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Bohlman,  Mr.  Mac- 
Dowell  and  myself  have  unanimously  made  the  following  recom¬ 
mendation  for  President  for  next  year:  Mr.  J.  J.  Vollertsen,  of 
Armour  &  Co.,  Chicago;  and  for  Secretary,  Mr.  Lee  Lewis,  of 
the  Institute. 

I  move  that  the  Secretary  cast  the  ballot  for  these  nominees. 
CHAIRMAN  FOELL:  There  has  been  a  motion  to  adopt  the 
slate. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  voted  upon  and  carried. 

MR.  W.  LEE  LEWIS  (Chicago,  Ill.):  I  would  like  to  see  a 
motion  recorded  thanking  our  retiring  Chairman  for  his  work 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years.  He  has  been  very  faithful. 
I  will  put  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  voted  upon  and  carried. 
CHAIRMAN  FOELL:  I  assure  you  I  appreciate  very  much 
your  thoughtfulness.  Of  course,  I  am  not  a  man  that  is  set 
for  an  occasion  of  this  kind.  I  can  get  up  before  a  group  and 
speak  more  gliby  from  a  practical  end,  but  when  it  comes  to  an 
occasion  of  this  kind,  I  make  a  lot  of  work  out  of  it. 

I  know  Mr.  Lewis  has  helped  me  considerably,  and  I  want 
to  thank  him  for  the  time  he  has  given  me.  I  have  done  my  best 
while  I  was  Chairman.  (Applause.) 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  11:56  o’clock. 


FRIDAY  MORNING  SESSION 
JANUARY  18,  1935 


The  closing  session  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Convention 
of  the  National  Canners  Association  convened  at  10:10 
o’clock,  Mr.  E.  S.  Thome,  President,  presiding. 

PRESIDENT  THORNE:  This  is  the  concluding  session  of 
the  convention  and  we  will  have  to  finish  all  the  remaining 
business  this  morning. 

The  first  item  on  the  program  is  the  Reports  of  Committees. 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  regrets 
that  he  could  not  be  present  this  morning,  and  he  handed  me 
his  report,  which  is  available. 

Next  is  the  report  from  the  Conference  with  Distributors, 
Mr.  Frank  Gerber,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Gerber  read  the  report. 

Report  of  Canners  Conference  Committee 

By  Frank  Gerber,  Chairman 


yOUR  committee  met  with  conference  committees  of  distribu¬ 
tors  and  brokers  on  January  14th.  The  question  of  increas¬ 
ing  label  allowance  was  raised  by  representatives  of  the  whole¬ 
sale  grocers  and  at  their  request  this  subject  was  presented 
to  the  various  commodity  group  meetings  for  their  consideration. 
In  a  similar  way  the  matter  of  excessive  denting  of  cans  in 
shipment  was  called  to  the  attention  of  the  group  meetings. 

Definitions  for  the  terms  “immediate  shipment”  and  “prompt 
shipment”  for  domestic  and  export  shipments  were  adopted  by 
the  conference. 

DOMESTIC — ^“Immediate”  shipment — shipment  within  five 
days  not  including  date  of  the  order  or  Sundays  or  holidays. 

“Prompt”  shipment — shipment  within  ten  days,  not  including 
the  date  of  the  order  or  Sundays  or  holidays. 

EXPORT — ^“Immediate”  shipment — shipment  within  ten  days 
not  including  date  of  the  order  or  Sundays  or  holidays. 

“Prompt”  shipment — shipment  within  twenty  days,  not  in¬ 
cluding  the  date  of  the  order  or  Sundays  or  holidays. 

It  was  recommended  that  in  purchasing  canned  food  products 
by  the  pound,  the  Navy  Department  be  requested  to  determine 
net  weights  on  the  basis  of  the  conference  committee’s  approved 
net  weight  list. 

On  recommendation  of  Dr.  Bigelow  and  Dr.  Esty  of  the 
National  Canners  Association  research  laboratories,  the  con¬ 
ference  approved  a  change  in  net  weight  declaration  on  No.  2% 
choice  cling  and  free  stone  peaches  from  1  lb.  14  oz.  to  1  lb.  13  oz. 
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PRESIDENT  THORNE:  Next  is  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Scientific  Research,  Mr.  McGowan,  Chairman. 

MR.  J.  McGOWAN,  JR.:  Suitable  progress  has  been  made 
by  the  departments  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Research  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  the  Annual  Reports  of  those  departments  are  sub¬ 
mitted  as  the  report  of  this  Committee. 

PRESIDENT  THORNE:  We  will  now  have  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  Mr.  E.  E.  Chase,  Jr.,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chase  read  the  report. 

Resolutions 


The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  at  the  closing  session 
of  the  National  Canners  Association  in  convention  at  Chicago, 
Illinois,  Friday  morning,  January  18,  1935. 

WHEREAS,  the  canning  industry,  as  represented  by  the 
National  Canners  Association,  has  ineffectually  endeavored  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  twenty  years,  in  cooperation  with  Federal  officials, 
to  develop  a  practical  plan  for  the  vertical  grade  labeling  of 
its  products;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  representative  committee  appointed  pursuant 
to  the  Executive  Order  accompanying  approval  of  the  canning 
industry  Code  has  presented  a  plan  for  descriptive  labeling  as 
being  the  logical  and  practical  plan  for  conveying  useful  and 
accurate  information  for  the  guidance  of  consumers;  and 
WHEREAS,  descriptive  labeling  as  recommended  is  obviously 
self-explanatory  and  provides  a  basis  by  which  the  consumer 
may  not  only  exercise  her  own  judgment  in  buying  but  also  aid 
in  making  enforcement  of  proper  labeling  effective;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  National  Canners  Association,  through  its 
Board  of  Directors,  has  unanimously  endorsed  this  plan  and 
authorized  the  Legislative  Committee  in  its  discretion  to  seek 
incorporation  of  descriptive  labeling  requirements  for  canned 
foods  in  federal  legislation;  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Code  Authority  for  the  canning  industry 
be  requested  to  continue  its  efforts  for  the  incorporation  of 
descriptive  labeling  requirements  in  the  Code  for  the  canning 
industry,  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  that  all  members  of  the  industry  be  urged  to 
cooperate  with  the  Legislative  Committee  in  its  efforts  to  secure 
in  federal  legislation  appropriate  provisions  for  descriptive 
labeling  of  canned  foods,  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  that  all  canners  be  urged  to  cooperate  with 
the  various  commodity  subcommittees  to  expedite  the  develop¬ 
ment  on  their  final  recommendations  so  that  the  industry  may 
obtain  the  benefits  arising  from  early  realization  of  its  ideal  of  a 
system  of  labeling  that  is  informative  to  the  consumer,  enforci- 
ble  by  the  food  authorities  and  practical  from  the  industry 
standpoint,  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  that  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded 
to  all  interested  governmental  bureaus  and  agencies  and  to 
the  chairmen  of  the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress. 


Be  it  resolved  that  the  President  and  Secretary  of  this 
Association  are  hereby  instructed  to  write  a  letter  to  each  of 
the  guest  speakers  at  this  Convention,  to  all  allied  industries 
and  to  the  daily  and  trade  press,  expressing  on  behalf  of  this 
Association  its  appreciation  of  their  valued  contributions  to 
the  success  of  this  convention. 


Our  retiring  President  Edwin  E.  Thorne,  has  contributed  to 
this  Association  a  year  of  unselfish,  painstaking  efficient  work 
and  leadership — a  year  in  which  the  demands  upon  the  time 
and  efforts  and  patience  of  the  chief  executive  have  been 
unusually  exacting  and  severe.  He  has  measured  up  to  the 
high  standards  set  by  the  illustrious  list  of  his  predecessors. 

Now,  therefore,  we  salute  and  thank  Mr.  Thorne  and  earnestly 
wish  him  happiness,  health  and  success  in  all  the  years  to  come. 


WHEREAS,  James  Moore,  President  of  the  Association  in 
1922,  long  a  valued  member  of  the  Administrative  Council,  and  a 
notable  figure  in  the  industry,  has  been  taken  from  us  by 
death  during  the  past  year,  be  it 


RESOLVED,  that  this  Association  record  its  recognition  of 
his  keenness  of  intellect  and  aptness  of  expression  which,  with 
this  sound  judgment  and  broad  tolerance,  made  him  so  valuable 
in  all  deliberations,  and  express  its  appreciation  of  the  charm 
of  his  personality  and  those  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  that 
endeared  him  to  a  host  of  friends,  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  that  this  Association  which  he  loved  and  served 
so  well  express  its  deep  sorrow  at  his  untimely  death  and  extend 
its  sympathy  to  his  family  in  their  bereavement. 


RESOLVED,  that  the  Association  record  its  renewed  appreci¬ 
ation  of  the  qualities  of  wise  counsel  and  leadership  of  its 
Secretary,  Frank  E.  Gorrell,  which  have  been  of  inestimable 
benefit  to  the  industry  in  charting  its  course  during  a  year  beset 
with  problems  of  unusual  difficulty. 


RESOLVED,  that  authority  be  delegated  to  the  President  of 
the  National  Canners  Association  to  act  for  this  Association 
in  the  selection  of  the  location  for  the  next  convention. 


MR.  E.  E.  CHASE,  JR.:  Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption 
of  the  resolutions  as  read. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded,  put  to  a  vote  and  carried. 
PRESIDENT  THORNE:  Are  there  any  reports  from  Officers 
of  Sections?  Do  any  of  the  Sections  have  recommendations  to 
make  at  this  time?  Are  there  any  other  committees  to  report 
that  have  not  been  named? 

PRESIDENT  THORNE:  Is  there  any  other  business  to  come 
before  the  meeting? 

MR.  C.  G.  SUMMERS:  I  have  been  requested  to  report  a 
subscription  by  the  Metal  Package  Corporation,  of  $3,000. 
(Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  THORNE:  If  there  is  nothing  more,  we  will 
have  the  installation  of  the  new  officers. 

Howard  (Orr),  I  am  very  glad  to  hand  you  this  gavel  which 
represents  the  authority  of  a  great  industry.  You  are  going  to 
have  a  hard  and  eventful  year,  but,  if  I  know  you  as  I  think 
I  do,  I  am  sure  that  you  are  going  to  measure  up  to  it,  and  you 
are  going  to  have  a  good  time  out  of  it.  The  past  year  has 
been  a  hard  one,  but  I  have  enjoyed  it,  and  the  best  thing  I  can 
wish  you  is  that  you  get  the  joy  and  satisfaction  out  of  working 
with  this  splendid  bunch  that  I  did. 

The  audience  rose  and  applauded,  and  President-elect  Howard 
A.  Orr  assumed  the  chair. 

MR.  E.  E.  CHASE:  Mr.  Thorne,  as  you  have  just  stated,  it 
has  been  a  hard  year,  you  have  had  an  unusual  amount  of  diffi¬ 
cult  turns,  but  you  have  measured  up  to  them  in  wonderful 
shape,  and  we  want  you  to  know  that  we  appreciate  what  you 
have  done. 

You  are  no  doubt  glad  to  be  relieved  of  this  responsibility, 
you  do  feel  a  deep  sense  of  relief,  but  at  the  same  time  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  regret  because  you  think  that  you  are 
going  to  be  separated  from  the  bunch,  but  don’t  fool  yourself 
on  that,  because  you  have  just  been  educated  up  to  a  point 
where  your  services  are  going  to  be  of  more  value  from  now 
on,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  getting  out  of  this  work  after 
you  have  once  gotten  into  it. 

We  know  your  many  splendid  qualities,  and  we  discovered 
that  like  most  human  beings  you  have  some  vices.  You  have 
been  know  to  take  a  drink,  you  have  been  seen  occasionally  with 
a  cigarette  in  your  mouth,  and  you  have  often  been  seen  smoking 
a  cigar.  On  one  occasion  we  saw  you  pull  out  of  your  pocket 
a  shopworn  and  rather  disruptable  looking  pipe;  you  filled  the 
bowl  and  appeared  to  enjoy  it.  We  want  to  say  that  we  forgive 
you  for  that;  in  fact,  we  were  delighted  to  see  that  you  got  so 
much  pleasure  out  of  that  pipe. 

But  fearing  that  something  might  happen  to  that  pipe,  the 
members  have  asked  me  to  present  you  with  another  pipe,  one 
which  we  trust  will  prove  serviceable  and  one  which  you  will 
enjoy.  We  would  like  to  have  you  try  it  out  if  you  will.  It 
is  already  loaded,  and  I  will  touch  the  match  to  it.  (Laughter.) 

Now,  we  were  not  quite  sure  just  the  type  of  pipe  you  would 
enjoy  the  most,  and  so  we  bought  several.  We  hope  that  after 
the  day  is  over  you  may  enjoy  smoking  at  least  some  of  these 
pipes.  (A  whole  raft  of  pipes  of  all  conceivable  shapes,  from 
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the  old  white  clay  pipe  up  to  a  handsome  gold-mounted 
Meerschaum  pipe,  including  a  handsome  humidor,  was 
presented.) 

MR.  THORNE:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chase.  I  can  not  express 
myself  very  well  at  this  moment,  but  I  deeply  appreciate  not 
only  this  gift,  but  everything  you  have  done  for  me  the  past 
year. 

PRESIDENT  ORR:  I  greatly  appreciate  this  honor.  I 
sincerely  trust  that  I  can  measure  up  to  the  estimate  of  Mr. 
Thorne.  The  extent  to  which  I  can  measure  up  to  that  will  be 
largely  influenced  by  the  degree  of  support  and  the  degree  of 
cooperation  which  I  receive  at  the  hands  of  those  who  are  active 
always  in  the  work  of  the  Association. 

I  am  confident  that  I  will  have  that  support  and  assistance. 
And  with  the  full  assurance  and  knowledge  and  consciousness 
that  I  will  have,  I  look  forward  with  confidence  to  what  we  can 
accomplish  the  coming  year. 

At  this  time  I  should  like  to  report  on  those  committees  which 
requirements  are  to  be  reported  to  this  meeting.  The  com¬ 
mittees  which  I  do  not  report  on  will  be  announced  shortly 
hereafter. 

President  Orr  read  the  list  of  Standing  Committees. 

PRESIDENT  ORR:  The  Finance  Committee  required  the 
approval  of  this  body,  and  I  will  invite  a  resolution  approving 
that  committee. 

MR.  H.  E.  RATHFON:  I  so  move. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded,  voted  upon  and  carried. 

PRESIDENT  ORR:  I  wish  to  point  out  that  inasmuch  as 
the  details  can  be  well  handled  by  the  Association  staff,  that 
all  details  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Campbell,  at  the  Association 
Headquarters,  rather  than  referring  same  to  the  personnel  of 
the  committees. 

Are  there  any  other  matters  to  come  before  this  convention? 
If  not,  I  will  entertain  a  motion  that  we  adjourn  sine  die. 

MR.  E.  E.  CHASE:  I  make  such  a  motion. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  voted  upon  and  carried,  and  the 
meeting  adjourned  at  10:40  o’clock. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Research  Laboratories 
National  Canners  Association,  1934 

By  W.  D.  Bigelow  and  J.  Russell  Esty 


W.D.  BIGELOW 

Chief  N.  C.  A. 

Research 

Laboratory 


“A  Discussion  of  Terms  Used  in  Processing  and  Spoilage.”  By  E.  J.  Cam¬ 
eron,  Convention  Number  of  the  trade  papers,  1934 — Meat  Section. 

“Determination  of  Minute  Quantities  of  Sulfide  Sulfur.”  By  C.  E.  Lachele. 
Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry,  1934,  Vol.  6,  p.  200. 

“Organic  Acids  and  the  Acid-Base  Relationship:  Oxalic  Acid  in  Foods.” 
By  E.  F.  Kohman.  Journal  of  the  American  Dietetic  Association,  1934,  Vol.  X, 
p.  100.  Editorial,  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  October  13, 
1934,  p.  1162. 

“Rapid  Method  for  Determination  of  Small  Amounts  of  Arsenic.”  By  C.  E. 
Lachele.  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry,  1934,  Vol.  26,  p.  758.  Edi¬ 
torial,  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  August  11,  1934,  p.  414. 

“Vitamins  in  Canned  Foods  XIV — Calcium  and  Vitamin  D  in  Foods.”  By 
E.  F.  Kohman  and  N.  H.  Sanborn,  National  Canners  Association,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  W.  H.  Eddy  and  Celia  Zall  Gurin,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University.  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry,  1934,  Vol.  26,  p.  758.  Edi¬ 
torial,  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  August  11,  1934,  p.  414. 

“Perforations  in  Canned  Sweet  Cherries  Apparently  Not  Associated  with 
Arsenic  Application.”  By  C.  E.  Schuster,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  E.  F.  Kohman,  Research  Laboratories,  National 
Canners  Association,  and  J.  E.  McConkie,  American  Can  Co.  The  Fruit  Prod¬ 
ucts  Journal,  Augmst,  1934;  The  Canner,  August  4,  1934. 

“How  Bacteria  Affect  the  Shrimp  Canner.”  By  E.  J.  Cameron  and  C.  C. 
Williams.  Fishing  Gazette,  September,  1934 ;  The  Canner,  September  1,  1934  ; 
Canning  Age,  September,  1934. 


Introductory  Statement 

The  work  of  the  year  has  been  marked  by  an  unusual  number  of  emergency 
problems  which  have  involved  intensive  laboratory  study,  and  also  field 
surveys,  especially  in  the  plants  of  packers  of  shrimp,  tomato  juice,  pump¬ 
kin  and  spinach.  Both  laboratories  devoted  considerable  time  to  questions 
arising  in  connection  with  the  packing  of  meat  for  the  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Corporation. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  our  continuing  research  problems  but  we  have 
been  guided  to  an  unusual  extent  by  these  emergency  questions.  The  work  of 
the  year  on  the  various  problems  is  discussed  in  the  following  pages. 

The  importance  of  adequately  coding  canned  foods,  was  further  emphasized 
during  the  year.  There  are  many  reasons  why  cans  should  be  coded  so  that 
shipments  may  be  segregated  into  relatively  small  lots  if  it  is  desired  to  do  so. 
One  of  these  reasons  is  that  it  makes  possible  the  salvage  of  legal  products 
from  government  seizures.  It  rarely  happens  that  all  of  the  product  seized  is 
illegal.  Frequently  a  portion  of  the  shipment,  and  sometimes  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  cans  are  legal  in  every  respect.  When  the  cans  are  adequately 
ceded,  it  is  possible  to  draw  post-seizure  samples  in  which  cans  from  each 
code  of  the  shipment  are  included.  The  examination  of  samples  of  this  char¬ 
acter  makes  it  possible  to  point  out  to  the  government,  the  particular  codes 
which  are  claimed  to  be  free  from  decomposition,  and  which  should  be  released. 

During  the  last  year  some  shipments  of  tomato  pulp  were  seized  in  which  all 
batches  were  coded  separately.  As  a  result  of  the  examination  of  post-seizure 
samples,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  was  advised  of  the  particular  codes 
that  we  believed  to  be  within  the  government  requirements  with  respect  to 
mold  count.  The  result  was  that  only  those  codes  with  an  excessive  mold 
count  were  destroyed,  and  a  substantial  salvage  was  made.  On  the  other  hand, 
other  shipments  of  tomato  pulp  were  entirely  destroyed,  although  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  cans  were  within  the  government  requirements  with  respect  to 
mold.  In  these  shipments,  the  cans  were  not  adequately  coded  and  no  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  legal  from  the  illegal  products  could  be  made.  Tomato  pulp  is 
mentioned  in  this  connection  merely  as  an  illustration.  The  same  principle 
applies  to  other  products,  and  to  other  questions  than  government  seizures. 

During  the  year  a  revision  of  our  bulletin  on  Tomato  Products  was  issued 
as  Bulletin  27-L.  The  following  articles  were  contributed  to  scientific  and 
trade  publications  by  members  of  the  staffs  of  the  two  laboratories: 

“Black  Beets” — A  Problem  Involving  Stimulation  of  Bacterial  Growth  by 
Iron.  By  E.  J.  Cameron.  Journal  of  Bacteriology,  1934,  Vol.  27,  p.  60. 


Annual  Report  of  the  Washington  Laboratory 

Bacteriological  Studies 

By  E.  J.  Cameron,  J.  Yesair,  and  C.  C.  Williams 

In  recent  years  work  relating  to  spoilage  control  was  rather  strictly  limited 
to  emergency  investigations.  Some  of  those  studies  indicated  the  need  for 
more  general  investigation  and,  during  the  1934  season,  a  start  was  made  in 
this  direction.  Based  upon  preliminary  information  obtained  in  1933,  a  sur¬ 
vey  was  undertaken  with  the  object  of  finding  persistent  sources  of  spoilage 
contamination  in  equipment  used  in  the  canning  of  pumpkin.  The  data  that 
were  obtained  show  that  significant  sources  of  infection  do  exist  in  many 
such  operations  and  that  there  is  a  need  for  further  study  that  will  consider 
the  principles  of  operation  involved  in  various  types  of  equipment. 

In  addition  to  the  pumpkin  study,  the  field  laboratory  was  utilized  in  inves¬ 
tigations  of  spoilage  factors  in  the  canning  of  shrimp  and  tomato  juice.  In 
both  instances,  information  was  obtained  that  was  considered  to  have  immedi¬ 
ate  bearing  upon  the  specific  problem  that  led  to  the  study  and  the  necessity 
for  further  work  was  indicated.  It  is  regarded  as  improbable  that  extension 
of  the  shrimp  work  can  be  undertaken  during  the  coming  season,  but  it  is 
tentatively  planned  to  organize  a  more  comprehensive  study  on  tomato  juice. 

These  problems  will  be  discussed  separately  in  the  order  in  which  the  re¬ 
spective  studies  were  undertaken,  following  which  there  will  be  limited  com¬ 
ments  on  incidental  matters. 

SHRIMP  STUDY 

The  investigation  described  here  was  undertaken  for  the  principal  purpose 
of  finding  sources  of  spoilage  bacteria  that  were  the  cause  of  nonsterility  in 
the  1933  shrimp  pack. 

As  the  result  of  a  preliminary  trip  to  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1934,  it  was  decided  to  set  up  the  emergency  field  laboratory  in  Biloxi, 
Miss.  This  location  was  favored  in  part  because  of  the  concentration  of  the 
Mississippi  shrimp  industry  at  this  point  and  partly  because  of  the  closed 
season  in  Louisiana.  In  March,  the  field  laboratory  was  shipped  to  Biloxi  and 
set  up  in  a  plant  where  complete  facilities  were  available.  The  work  extended 
through  the  latter  part  of  March  and  through  April. 
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In  the  preliminary  work  that  was  conducted  at  the  Washington  Laboratory, 
three  types  of  spore-forming  bacteria  were  isolated  from  wet  pack  shrimp. 
Four  types — two  spore  formers  and  two  non-spore  formers — were  isolated  from 
dry  pack  shrimp. 

Work  in  Biloxi  involved  the  examination  of  wet  pack  and  dry  pack  shrimp 
and  miscellaneous  samples  such  as  (a)  raw  picked  shrimp,  (b)  washed  shrimp, 

(c)  blanched  shrimp,  (d)  shrimp  wash  water,  (e)  blanch  brine,  (f)  canning 
brine,  (g)  chips  from  blanch,  brine  and  wash  tanks. 

Results  of  tests  for  contamination  of  picked  shrimp,  washed  shrimp,  and 
wash  water  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(a)  Picked  shrimp  samples  as  they  are  “weighed  in”  showed  heavy  con¬ 
tamination  with  vegetative  bacteria  but  not  with  spores. 

(b)  The  contamination  observed  is  probably  accumulated  during  the  pick¬ 
ing  operation  and  by  subsequent  growth. 

(c)  The  practice  of  washing  shrimp  in  a  series  of  tanks  is  inefficient  in 
removing  bacteria  from  the  picked  shrimp. 

(d)  To  prevent  contamination  and  deterioration  of  the  picked  shrimp,  it  is 
important  that  strict  rules  of  sanitation  be  observed. 

(e)  Tables  should  be  covered  with  metal  or  made  hard  surfaced  in  some 
other  way. 

(f)  The  flume  system  of  washing  should  supplant  the  tank  system.  Where 
the  canner  persists  in  the  use  of  tanks,  they  should  be  lined  with  metal  and 
there  should  be  adequate  replacement  of  water. 

Tests  on  blanch  tank  chips  and  blanch  brine  indicated  the  first  source  of 
significant  spore  contamination  to  be  in  the  blanch  tanks.  The  spores  were 
similar  to  those  formed  by  bacteria  isolated  from  understerilized  wet  pack 
shrimp.  Brine  tanks  in  which  the  canning  brine  was  prepared  were  also 
found  to  be  contaminated  with  similar  types  of  bacteria,  but  not  to  the  extent 
generally  found  in  the  blanch  tanks.  It  was  therefore  recommended  that  wood 
blanch  tanks  and  wood  brine  tanks  be  replaced  with  others  of  metal  construc¬ 
tion  or  else  lined  with  suitable  metal.  The  significance  of  blanch  tank  con¬ 
tamination  was  demonstrated  by  means  of  an  experimental  pack. 

Blanched  shrimp  carry  an  “initial”  load  of  bacteria  of  the  vegetative  type. 
These  bacteria  are  probably  from  the  relatively  cool  foam  on  the  surface  of 
the  brine.  After  blanching,  there  is  a  rapid  increase  in  contamination  due  to 
the  natural  growth  of  the  bacteria  and  infection  from  the  so-called  sifters. 
Such  contamination  and  subsequent  growth  results  in  observable  deterioration 
of  the  shrimp. 

The  use  of  hypochlorite  compounds  is  of  value  in  improving  the  general 
scheme  of  sanitation  where  used  for  destroying  vegetative  bacteria  on  picking 
tables,  picking  buckets,  sifters,  etc.  Where  used  in  this  way,  however,  it  is 
not  of  value  in  the  presence  of  large  amounts  of  organic  matter.  This  in  a 
cannery,  for  most  equipment,  would  require  a  thorough  preliminary  washing 
with  water  before  using  the  hypochlorite. 

To  summarize  briefly,  contamination  of  shrimp  during  packing  may  be 
roughly  divided  into  three  divisions.  The  first  division,  or  phase,  begins  when 
the  shrimp  are  picked  and  lasts  through  the  washing  operation.  Here  the 
bacteria  that  are  found  multiply  very  rapidly  at  the  expense  of  the  quality 
of  the  shrimp,  but  they  are  not  of  the  spore-forming  variety  and  are,  there¬ 
fore,  not  important  in  causing  spoilage  after  the  shrimp  are  processed.  The 
second  phase  enters  during  blanching.  Here  infection  from  wood  tanks  may 
lead  to  spoilage  after  processing.  The  third  phase  comes  after  blanching  and 
is  similar  to  the  first  with  respect  to  the  types  of  bacteria  that  are  found. 
Here  also,  there  is  a  rapid  multiplication  of  the  bacteria  which  may  lead  to 
some  degree  of  spoilage  before  packing. 

TOMATO  JUICE  INVESTIGATION 

This  investigation  was  undertaken  as  a  result  of  a  peculiar  type  of  spoilage 
that  occurred  in  the  1933  pack.  The  spoilage  was  variously  described  a:; 
“phenolic”  or  “medicinal.”  Work  at  the  Washington  Laboratory  established 
that  the  abnormal  flavors  was  due  to  bacterial  activity  and  methods  were  de¬ 
veloped  for  use  in  field  work. 

The  work  was  conducted  during  the  month  of  August.  Spore  counts  were 
made  on  14  days  of  packs,  spaced  between  August  4th  and  August  24th.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time,  it  was  possible  to  make  a  study  of  sources  of  contamination  in 
the  equipment  and  also  to  study  the  effect  of  shut-down  periods  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  contamination.  Incubation  tests  of  processed  samples  were  made  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  correlative  data.  In  addition,  unprocessed  cans  were 
taken  during  the  early  part  of  each  day’s  pack  for  the  same  purpose. 

During  the  first  five  days  that  samples  were  taken,  spare  counts  were  rela¬ 
tively  very  high.  During  this  time  sources  of  contamination  were  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  equipment  but  especially  in  the  pulping  machine  and  a 
pump.  The  results  pointed  to  the  fact  that  even  where  metal  equipment  is 
used  throughout  the  operation,  there  is  still  danger  of  contaminating  foci.  In 
this  instance,  when  the  sources  of  contamination  were  found,  cleaning  opera¬ 
tions  were  revised  in  accordance  with  the  findings  and  subsequently  the  spore 
counts  showed  a  decided  decrease. 

As  is  usual  where  there  is  contamination  in  plant  equipment,  spore  counts 
were  highest  at  the  beginning  of  the  day’s  pack.  As  the  pack  progressed, 
there  was  a  substantial  reduction  due  to  the  dilution  effect  of  the  juice  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  machinery. 

Processed  cans  were  taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  day’s  pack  and  were  in¬ 
cubated  at  37  degrees  C.  Some  spoilage  occurred  in  cans  taken  on  one  day  of 
the  “high  count”  period. 

Unprocessed  cans,  representing  the  first  of  the  pack,  were  set  aside  on  each 
day  that  spore  counts  were  made.  During  the  “high  count”  period,  prac¬ 
tically  all  such  cans  showed  spoilage  either  as  swells  or  as  flat  sours.  After 
cleaning  operations  were  modified,  there  was  a  marked  reduction  in  spoilage  in 
unprocessed  cans. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  results  of  reduction  in  spore  counts  and 
shows  the  reduction  in  spoilage  in  unprocessed  cans  taken  at  the  beginning  of 
the  pack.  Also  there  appeared  to  be  a  correlation  between  the  spore  count 
and  the  mold  count  at  the  beginning  of  the  day’s  run,  although  this  is  not  to 
be  emphasized  in  the  absence  of  more  complete  data. 


Per  cent 


Date 

First 

“line” 

counts 

Per  cent  spoilage 
in  unprocessed  cans 
Swells  Total 

spoilage  in 
processed 
cans 

Mold 

count  first 
of  run 

August  4 . 

. . 

29 

100 

0 

8 . 

.  3000 

76 

100 

0 

9 . 

.  600 

83 

92 

0 

20 

11 . 

.  3600 

58 

100 

68 

24 

14 . 

.  5000 

96 

100 

0 

16 

16 . 

.  140 

21 

63 

0 

16 

16..„ . 

1 

0 

25 

0 

4 

17 . 

. .  2 

0.4 

0.9 

4 

18 . 

1 

13 

47 

0 

20 . 

.  100 

86 

100 

0 

21 _ _ 

.  1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

22 _ 

.  64 

0 

0.8 

0 

16 

23 . 

.  2 

17 

67 

0 

4 

24 . 

. .  17 

8 

31 

0 

8 

In  addition  to  the  unprocessed  cans  referred  to  in  the  preceding  table,  it  was 
the  practice  on  several  days  to  set  aside  additional  unprocessed  cans  about 
2%  hours  after  the  first  samples  were  taken.  It  is  very  significant  that  no 
spoilage  was  observed  in  any  of  these  samples.  This  fact  is  in  line  with  the 
cultural  results  which  showed  decided  decrease  in  contamination  as  the  day’s 
run  progressed. 

Two  groups  of  spore-forming  bacteria  capable  of  causing  spoilage  in  tomato 
juice  were  found.  The  first,  which  included  bacteria  capable  of  producing  flat 
sour  spoilage  as  well  as  the  “phenol”  abnormality,  was  similar  to  and  may  be 
identical  with  the  organism  described  by  Berry  in  1933  (Journal  of  Bacteri¬ 
ology,  26,  1,  January,  1933).  The  second,  a  group  of  butyric  anaerobes,  pro¬ 
duced  spores  of  apparently  low  resistance  but  was  responsible  for  the  swelling 
observed  in  unprocessed  cans.  A  third  group  was  found  which  appeared  in¬ 
capable  of  producing  spoilage  in  tomato  juice  but  was  so  frequently  encountered 
that  it  was  regarded  as  a  valuable  index  organism  in  checking  the  efficiency 
of  cleaning  operations. 

Tomato  juice  spoilage  has  been  frequently  encountered  and  is  probably  more 
general  than  existing  reports  would  indicate.  The  acidity  of  the  juice  and 
other  factors  as  yet  undetermined  may  be  significant.  The  introduction  of 
machinery  complications  is  undoubtedly  of  importance  inasmuch  as  additional 
sources  of  contamination  are  thereby  brought  into  the  operation. 

S'TUDIES  ON  PUMPKIN 

In  1933,  a  start  was  made  in  a  study  of  factors  that  may  lead  to  contami¬ 
nation  of  pumpkin  during  preparation  for  canning.  That  work  was  followed 
up  during  the  past  season  with  a  more  general  study,  for  which  purpose  the 
field  laboratory  was  set  up  in  Indiana.  In  this  section,  it  was  possible  to  ob¬ 
tain  at  least  two  sets  of  unprocessed  samples  from  each  of  the  six  member 
canneries  that  were  operating  at  the  time.  In  many  instances,  several  sets 
were  taken.  In  addition,  unprocessed  samples  were  collected  in  three  can¬ 
neries  in  New  York  state  and  were  held  under  refrigeration  until  their  exami¬ 
nation  in  the  Washington  Laboratory. 

In  addition  to  the  unprocessed  samples  that  were  taken  for  bacteriological 
examination,  processed  samples  were  sent  to  the  Washington  Laboratory  for 
incubation. 

The  results  of  this  pumpkin  survey  have  not  yet  been  compiled  and  no 
interpretation  may  be  made  until  results  of  incubation  of  the  processed  sam¬ 
ples  are  available.  To  date,  therefore,  it  has  only  been  possible  to  acquaint 
the  various  pumpkin  canners  with  results  on  their  respective  samples.  When 
all  results  are  available  a  special  report  will  be  made. 

Present  information  points  to  the  desirability  of  further  work  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  1935.  The  problem  is  complicated  by  the  extreme  diversification  in 
equipment  and  methods  of  preparation.  In  some  respects,  the  general  problem 
differs  from  that  involved  in  other  products  that  have  been  studied.  With 
this  in  view,  it  would  appear  that  the  investigation  should  be  carried  to  a 
point  where  this  laboratory  may,  if  called  upon,  be  in  a  position  to  advise  in 
matters  relating  to  principles  of  operation,  where  this  product  is  concerned. 

SUGAR 

The  following  tables  have  been  prepared  especially  for  our  laboratory  rec¬ 
ords.  These  tables  show  the  number  of  samples  from  various  sources,  the 
number  of  samples  within  our  standards,  the  number  of  samples  below  our 
standards,  and  the  reasons  for  putting  the  samples  in  the  “below  standard” 
classification. 


CANE  SUGAR 


Number 

samples  below  standard 

because  of 

•S 

u 

P  cS 

1  s 

O  pO 

A  « 

Total 

Within 

Below 

*  s 

62 

Manufac-  number  of 

standard 

standard 

a  V 

»  a 

turer  samples 

No.  % 

No.  % 

p  A 
.O 

^  § 

w 

1 

1 

1 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6 

4 

80 

1 

20 

1 

0 

0 

3 

10 

8 

80 

2 

20 

2 

0 

1 

4 

2 

1 

60 

1 

60 

1 

0 

0 

6 

47 

21 

46 

26 

65 

26 

0 

0 

6 

1 

1 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

10 

8 

80 

2 

20 

2 

0 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

1 

100 

1 

0 

0 

9 

1 

1 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

9 

1 

11 

8 

89 

8 

0 

6 

11 

1 

0 

0 

1 

100 

1 

1 

1 

12 

1 

1 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Totel  89  47  63  42  47  42  1  7 
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BEET  SUGAR 

13  3  0  0  3  100  3  0  1 

14  12  12  100  0  0  0  0  0 

16  34  34  100  0  0  0  0  0 

16  6  5  100  0  0  0  0  0 

17  1  1  100  0  0  0  0  0 

Total  55“  62  96  3  6  3  0  1 


Source  unknown 

60  67  95  3  “6  3  0  0 


A  summary  of  sugar  tests  for  the  year  1934  is  as  follows : 

Samples  from  all  sources . 204  samples 

Cane  sugar . 89  samples 

Within  standard . 47  or  63% 

Below  standard . 42  or  47  % 

Beet  sugar . 56  samples 

Within  standard . 62  or  96% 

Below  standard . 3  or  6% 

Source  unknown . 60  samples 

Within  standard . 67  or  96% 

Below  standard .  3  or  6% 


It  will  be  seen  that  42  cane  sugar  samples,  or  47  per  cent,  were  below  stand¬ 
ard.  This  far  exceeds  the  number  encountered  during  1933  (2%)  and  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  fact  that  thirty-four  of  the  forty-two  condemned  samples  came 
from  lots  of  two  manufacturers  whose  products  had  not  been  extensively  sam¬ 
pled  in  the  past.  The  result  therefore  should  not  be  taken  to  indicate  a  low¬ 
ering  of  the  bacterial  quality  of  cane  sugar. 

The  number  of  beet  sugar  samples  in  the  “below  standard’’  class  was  3, 
or  6  per  cent,  this  year  as  compared  to  9,  or  13  per  cent,  last  year.  All  3 
"below  standard’’  samples  came  from  a  single  source,  and  were  condemned 
because  of  flat  sour  and  sulfide  spoilage  bacteria. 

Three  per  cent  of  the  samples  of  sugar,  the  source  of  which  were  unknown, 
were  below  standard  because  of  flat  sour  bacteria. 

STARCH 

An  increasingly  large  number  of  starch  samples  were  submitted  to  the  bac¬ 
teriological  laboratory  during  1934.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
samples  from  various  sources,  the  number  of  samples  within  the  standards 
that  have  been  set  for  sugar,  the  number  of  samples  below  standard,  and  the 
reason  for  such  a  classification : 


Number  samples  below  standard 
because  of 


Total  Within 
Manufac-  number  of  standard 
turer  samples  No.  % 


Below 
standard 
No.  % 


a  •> 


1 

17 

14 

82 

3 

18 

0 

0 

3 

2 

113 

64 

67 

49 

43 

31 

16 

16 

3 

6 

6 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

1 

33 

2 

66 

2 

1 

0 

6 

27 

23 

86 

4 

15 

1 

0 

3 

Total 

165 

107 

65 

68 

35 

34 

17 

22 

In  the  above  table,  it  may  be  seen  that  68  or  35  per  cent  of  the  165  samples 
were  classified  as  below  standard.  It  was  found  that  34  of  the  68  samples 
contained  an  abundance  of  fiat  sour  bacteria,  while  17  samples  contained  an 
excessive  number  of  thermophilic  anaerobes  and  22  samples  were  sub-standard 
because  of  the  presence  of  excessive  number  of  sulfide  spoilage  bacteria. 

The  method  for  the  examination  of  sugar  for  thermophilic  bacteria  is  not 
directly  applicable  to  starch.  On  this  account,  it  has  been  necessary  to  devote 
considerable  time  to  the  development  of  a  suitable  modified  method.  ’This  work 
must  be  continued  and,  inasmuch  as  other  agencies  are  interested  in  this 
question,  the  program  will  probably  take  form  as  a  cooperative  undertaking. 


Vitamin  Studies 

By  E.  F.  Kohman  and  N.  H,  Sanborn 

In  last  year’s  report,  we  stated  that  we  had  inaugurated  work  on  two  ques¬ 
tions,  as  follows:  (1)  to  establish  why  experimental  animals  thrive  excep¬ 
tionally  well  on  a  canned  food  diet;  (2)  to  determine  whether  ordinary  foods 
contain  vitamin  D.  Gratifying  progress  has  been  made  on  both  of  these  ques¬ 
tions,  and  the  results  to  date  were  published  in  Industrial  &  Engineering 
Chemistry,  Volume  26,  page  768,  1934,  under  the  title  “Vitamins  in  Canned 
Foods  XIV — Calcium  and  Vitamin  D  in  Foods.”  The  fact  that  this  data  was 
impressive  is  evidenced  by  the  substantial  editorial  review  and  comment  given 
the  publication  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  Volume 
103,  page  414,  1934.  The  data  indicates  that  the  calcium  in  canned  foods  is 
more  readily  available.  In  consequence  of  this,  young  growing  animals  ac¬ 
complish  better  bone  development.  The  nature  of  the  data  is  indicated  in  the 
following  tables : 

REPRODUCTIVE  RECORD  OF  RATS  ON  RAW,  HOME-COOKED,  AND 
CANNED  FOODS 


Food 

Raw  Home-cooked  Canned 


Total  number  of  litters  in  experiment . 

....  67 

61 

60 

Litters  dead  before  weaning . 

.  8 

3 

3 

Total  number  of  young . 

. 476 

406 

482 

Per  cent  of  young  weaned . 

.  77.8 

86.9 

88.0 

Per  cent  of  young  dead  before  weaning . 

.  22.2 

13.1 

12.0 

Average  number  per  litter  at  birth . 

.  7.10 

7.94 

8.00 

Average  number  per  litter  when  weaned . 

.  6.27 

7.33 

7.44 

Average  weight  of  young  at  birth,  grams . 

.  4.68 

4.96 

6.28 

Average  weight  of  young  when  weaned,  grams . 

.  20.6 

23.0 

27.3 

j 
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AVERAGE  BONE  ASH  OF  'THE  TIBIA  OF  RATS  ON  VARIOUS  DIETS 


Ave. 

Number  wt.  of  Ave.  % 

of  Agei  animal  ash  in 

Diet  animals  days  grams  tibia 

Raw  .  22  “60  73  45.5 

Home-cooked  .  36  60  71  39.1 

Canned  .  24  60  89  49.9 

Raw  . . .  19  .  90  125  63.4 

Home-cooked  .  16  90  125  47.0 

Canned  . 16  90  149  65.7 

Raw  -f  milk .  4  60  108  68.3 

Home-cooked  -|-  milk .  4  60  101  67.2 

Canned  milk .  4  60  160  59.2 


To  clearly  understand  the  data  in  these  tables,  it  should  be  realized  that  a 
young  growing  animal  has  difficulty  in  securing  sufficient  calcium  in  foods  for 
full  bone  development  unless  milk  is  included  in  the  diet.  This  significant 
point  regarding  calcium  in  the  diet  has  long  been  realized,  and  Sherman  is 
frequently  quoted  as  having  called  attention  to  it  even  before  the  discovery  of 
the  vitamins.  While  the  discovery  of  the  vitamins  has  created  a  tremendous 
interest,  it  has  not  overshadowed  this  important  fact  regarding  calcium.  This 
is  evidenced  by  a  statement  made  by  Sherman  in  1931  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  as  follows:  “Probably  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  ordinary  dietary  both  of  adults  and  of  children  can  be  improved  by  enrich¬ 
ment  in  calcium  than  in  any  other  one  chemical  element.” 

It  ifiay  be  pointed  out  that  the  animals  represented  in  the  two  tables  above 
cover  a  period  of  five  generations,  except  that  those  receiving  milk  are  all 
from  the  second  generation.  It  is  plainly  evident  that  milk  greatly  increases 
the  per  cent  of  bone  ash.  However,  in  another  experiment  it  was  found  that 
the  addition  of  calcium  carbonate  to  a  mixture  of  canned  foods  produced  as 
high  bone  ash  as  the  inclusion  of  milk,  indicating  that  these  canned  foods 
already  supplied  all  the  constituents  of  milk  other  than  calcium  in  adequate 
quantities.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  per  cent  of  bone  ash  is  higher  on  a 
canned  food  diet  than  on  a  raw  or  home-cooked  diet.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  raw  and  home-cooked  foods  were  New  York  City  produce,  while  the 
canned  foods  represented  another  source  of  raw  products. 

There  is,  however,  some  basis  for  the  idea  that  the  canning  process  was  in 
part  responsible  for  the  higher  per  cent  of  bone  ash.  The  canning  industry 
is,  of  course,  familiar  with  the  fact  that  vegetable  fiber  has  an  absorptive 
power  for  calcium.  Pea  canners  realize  this  from  the  fact  that  the  skins  of 
peas  tend  to  absorb  calcium  from  hard  water,  thus  becoming  tough.  That 
cooking  tends  to  break  down  vegetable  tissue  is  also  a  recognized  fact  and 
that  the  time  and  temperature  of  the  cooking  process  determine  the  degree  of 
this  breaking  down  process  is  axiomatic.  The  cooking  process  necessary  in 
canning  is  several  times  as  intense  as  the  usual  home-cooking  process.  If 
vegetable  fiber,  which  is  indigestible,  retains  its  absorptive  power  for  calcium 
throughout  the  digestive  tract,  then  the  more  thoroughly  a  food  is  cooked,  the 
less  should  this  phenomenon  be  in  evidence.  Or  put  in  another  way,  the 
more  thoroughly  a  food  is  cooked,  the  more  available  is  its  calcium.  This 
would  explain  the  superiority  of  canned  foods  in  supplying  calcium,  which, 
apparently,  is  the  limiting  factor  in  bone  ash  development  under  the  conditions 
of  our  experiments. 

It  will  be  noted  however  that  there  was  a  higher  bone  ash  when  raw  foods 
were  fed  than  when  those  same  foods  were  fed  after  home-cooking.  We  have 
no  final  explanation  as  yet  for  this  but  we  offer  the  following  suggestion.  In 
cooking  these  foods,  they  were  seasoned  with  salt.  Salt  in  the  cooking  water 
tends  to  extract  calcium  from  the  food.  Although  the  cooking  water  was  fed 
with  the  vegetable,  we  could  not  determine  whether  it  was  eaten  completely. 
This  cooking  water  would  have  less  fiavor  than  the  liquor  of  canned  foods 
because  of  the  less  intense  cooking  process  and  because  of  the  shorter  time  it 
was  in  contact  with  the  food.  The  difference  between  the  raw  and  home- 
cooked  foods  therefore  might  not  be  in  evidence  if  the  experimental  procedure 
were  different. 
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The  effect  of  salt  in  the  cooking  water  is  indicated  by  the  following  experi¬ 
ment  with  peas.  In  two  different  experiments  representing  two  lots  of  peas, 
there  were  extracted  by  cooking  200  grams  for  10  minutes  in  1500  c.  c.  of 
distilled  water,  respectively,  10.7  and  10.9  per  cent  of  the  calcium  present. 

If  an  8  per  cent  salt  solution  was  used,  there  were  extracted,  respectively,  39.6 
and  48.1  per  cent  of  the  calcium.  The  sodium  chloride  thus  performs  as  in  a 
zeolite  water-softening  system.  In  blanching  experiments,  3  per  cent  of  salt 
in  the  blanching  water  had  a  marked  influence  on  the  tenderness  of  peas. 

It  may  be  that  another  factor  tl’.an  calcium  is  involved.  For  example,  it  is 
possible  that,  after  a  storage  period  such  as  must  be  employed  with  New  York 
City  market  produce,  cooking  may  be  more  destructive  to  some  element  in  the 
food  such  as  vitamin  B  than  is  the  case  with  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  used 
in  canning.  We  are  changing  our  experimental  procedure,  hoping  to  secure 
additional  information. 

In  last  year’s  report,  we  indicated  that  we  were  modifying  the  usual  pro¬ 
cedure  for  testing  vitamin  D  developed  for  such  products  as  cod  liver  oil,  1'^ 
adapt  It  to  ordinary  foods.  The  results  obtained  refute  the  almost  universally 
prevalent  opinion  that  ordinary  foods  contain  no  vitamin  D.  On  the  face  of 
it,  such  an  opinion  seems  to  us  to  present  a  situation  that  is  almost  incon¬ 
ceivable.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  possible  that  the  vegetation  which  we  eat 
and  which  is  eaten  by  the  animals  that  supply  us  with  food  is  devoid  of  vita¬ 
min  D  or  contains  it  in  amounts  inadequate  for  normal  nutrition,  whereas  the 
vegetation  from  which  the  cod  fish  and  the  halibut  derive  nutrition  supply 
it  to  these  fish  in  such  abundance.  It  is  said  that  even  in  early  Egyptian  and 
Greek  times  there  was  more  or  less  medicinal  use  of  animal  liver  comparable 
to  the  modern  use  of  fish  liver  oils,  indicating  that  animal  livers  contain  some 
of  the  properties  of  cod  liver  oil.  Data,  however,  rather  than  deductive  rea¬ 
soning  is  necessary  to  meet  the  situation.  The  fact  that  our  data  has  been 
received  with  interest  is  indicated,  as  already  mentioned,  by  the  editorial  com¬ 
ment  given  to  it  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  which  is 
the  most  widely  distributed  medical  journal.  Our  work  along  this  line,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  completed  and  we  are  hoping  to  increase  our  information  on  the 
subject. 

In  1926,  when  tomato  juice  was  scarcely  a  commercial  article,  our  vitamin 
studies  on  this  product  disclosed  that  processes  then  available  were  seriously 
destructive  of  vitamin  C.  At  the  same  time,  our  studies  indicated  the  changes 
that  would  be  necessary  in  the  then  current  processes  to  adequately  preserve 
vitamin  C.  The  canning  industry  has  been  alert  to  make  such  changes.  In 
the  course  of  our  studies,  we  have  described  a  laboratory  procedure,  which  had, 
however,  the  necessary  elements  for  commercial  application,  and  which  make 
it  possible  to  can  tomato  juice  without  any  loss  of  vitamin  C.  Since  our  last 
report,  a  restudy  of  that  tomato  juice,  after  it  had  been  stored  for  one  year, 
was  completed  and  again  it  was  found  to  have  lost  no  vitamin  C. 

That  these  studies  have  been  productive  of  fruit  is  indicated  in  an  article  in 
Dental  Cosmos,  Volume  76,  page  291,  1934,  which  is  a  report  of  work  done  at 
the  University  of  Rochester.  While  the  complete  scope  of  that  work  cannot 
be  summarized  here,  two  deductions  are  pertinent:  (1)  infants  and  children 
should  have  an  abundance  of  vitamin  C — ^bearing  foods  to  assure  proper  tooth 
development,  although  symptoms  of  scurvy,  however  slight,  may  be  a  rarity, 
(2)  commercially  canned  tomato  juice  is  the  equivalent  of  raw,  freshly  pre¬ 
pared  tomato  juice  as  a  source  of  vitamin  C. 

Special  Chemical  Studies 

By  E.  F.  Kohman  and  N.  H.  Sanborn 

THE  BLANCHING  OF  PEAS 

We  were  able  during  the  past  summer  to  do  some  field  work  with  peas, 
directed  mainly  to  the  blanching  process.  To  have  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  our  work,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  the  purpose  of  the  blanch¬ 
ing  process.  All  are  agreed  that  the  air  in  peas  must  be  eliminated  prior  to 
canning  and  that  this  is  accomplished  by  the  blanching  process.  However, 
this  air  can  be  eliminated  equally  as  well  by  a  vacuum  process  and  hence  this 
factor  is  scarcely  a  real  necessity  for  blanching.  While  freshly  harvested  and 
shelled  peas  have  no  undesirable  principle  that  must  be  extracted,  peas  for 
canning,  because  of  the  viner  process  and  its  subsequent  effect  on  the  peas 
before  they  are  canned,  acquire  an  undesirable  principle  which  must  be  ex¬ 
tracted  because  of  flavor  considerations.  This  extraction  can  be  accomplished 
by  no  other  procedure  than  a  hot  water  treatment  and  it  therefore  seems  rea¬ 
sonable  to  consider  the  blanching  process  from  that  standpoint.  From  this 
angle,  there  is  a  manifold  variation  not  only  from  factory  to  factory  but  in 
every  line  in  every  factory  irrespective  of  how  carefully  the  blancher  is  op¬ 
erated.  In  the  case  of  the  first  peas  that  go  through  the  blancher,  there  is  an 
enormous  volume  of  water  in  comparison  with  the  peas,  whereas,  after  the 
blancher  has  operated  for  a  considerable  time,  the  water  in  it  may  become  so 
laden  with  extractives  that  an  entirely  different  set  of  conditions  prevails.  It 
is  even  possible  that  the  blancher  water  may  become  so  laden  with  the  unde¬ 
sirable  flavor  constituent  from  one  lot  of  peas  as  to  actually  contaminate  a 
subsequent  lot  relatively  devoid  of  it. 

The  blanching  process  may  thus  vary  greatly  in  any  line,  and  there  is  also 
an  enormous  variation  in  the  control  of  the  blanchers  in  different  factories 
entirely  out  of  proportion,  for  example,  with  the  fairly  uniform  practice  in 
processing  or  other  canning  procedures.  We  are  assembling  data  on  the  actual 
amount  of  sugar,  calcium,  phosphorous,  and  protein  (N  x  6.25)  that  are  being 
extracted  from  peas  in  different  factories  under  different  procedures  of  blanch¬ 
ing.  The  fact  that  in  some  cases  we  found  almost  60  per  cent  of  the  sugar 
extracted  is  ample  evidence  that  this  process  calls  for  a  careful  survey.  Our 
bacteriological  laboratory  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  blancher  is 
probably  the  most  serious  source  of  contamination  with  highly  resistant  or¬ 
ganisms  that  require  the  maximum  process. 

Since  extraction  of  a  certain  principle  in  the  peas  is  tne  prime  ocjeci  (  " 
blanching,  we  have  given  some  thought  to  the  development  of  a  procedure  that 
accomplishes  this  in  a  more  uniform  and  controllable  manner.  The  degree  > 
extraction  is  a  direct  function  of  the  time,  temperature  and  amount  of  water 
used.  In  a  continuous  bulk  process,  it  is  not  possible  to  control  these  so  that 
the  process  may  be  adapted  to  the  particular  peas  in  question.  In  an  experi¬ 
mental  way,  we  have  filled  peas  cold  into  the  can,  filled  the  cans  with  cold 
water,  and  passed  them  through  a  steam  exhaust  box;  then  through  a  can 
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drainer  when  the  cans  were  ready  to  be  filled  with  brine  and  closed  as  is  the 
usual  custom.  In  this  manner,  all  the  peas  receive  the  same  treatment  whether 
it  is  the  first  can  that  goes  down  the  line  or  any  subsequent  can  following  it. 
By  controlling  the  time  and  temperature,  very  close  control  of  the  degree  of 
extraction  can  be  maintained.  We  are  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  carry  this 
work  further. 

Springer- Perforation  Studies 

By  E.  F.  Kohman  and  N.  H.  Sanborn 

INFLUENCE  OF  SUGAR  IN  CORROSION  OF  CANNED  FRUIT 

In  previous  reports,  we  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  in  our  experimental 
packs,  it  has  been  our  observation  that  fruits  canned  in  syrup  exhibit  a  greater 
percentage  of  loss  (springers  and  perforations)  than  fruit  canned  in  water. 
This  is  also  the  experience  of  commercial  canners.  In  considering  the  reasons 
for  this,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  heat  penetrates  more  slowly  into  fruit 
canned  in  syrup  than  when  canned  in  water.  Hence,  the  same  exhaust  on  the 
two  types  of  pack  would  result  in  less  heat  being  imported  to  the  fruit  canned 
in  syrup  which  would  in  turn  result  in  a  lower  vacuum  and  a  possible  less 
efficient  elimination  of  oxygen.  At  the  same  time,  the  possibility  should  not 
be  overlooked  that  the  sugars  may  themselves  play  a  part  in  the  corrosion  that 
is  the  cause  of  springers  and  perforations.  We  have,  therefore,  carried  on 
corrosion  experiments  with  specimens  of  base  plate,  of  tin,  and  of  tin  plate 
in  fruit  juice  without  any  sugar  and  with  varying  percentage  of  sugar.  The 
results  are  somewhat  erratic  except  that  with  specimens  of  tin  plate,  there 
seems  to  be  a  definite  trend — the  higher  percentages  of  sugar  causing  the  least 
amount  of  corrosion.  We  felt  it  worth  while,  therefore,  to  use  chemically  pure 
sugar  to  determine  whether  this  is  an  effort  of  the  sugars  themselves  or 
whether  it  is  the  effect  of  some  impurity  in  the  sugar.  The  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Standards  was  kind  enough  to  purify  sucrose,  dextrose,  and  levulose  for  us  for 
this  purpose.  The  following  table  illustrates  the  results  with  these  sugars, 
giving  the  average  loss  in  weight  in  grams  of  two  specimens  of  tin  plate 
3x9  Cm.  in  dimension,  exposed  for  14  days  to  red  sour  unpitted  cherries 
packed  in  water  and  in  varying  strengths  of  syrup  made  from  chemically  pure 
sugars : 


Water  pack  35%  syrup  70%  syrup 


. 0064 

.0050 

.0042 

. nnsR 

.0034 

.0032 

nn54 

.0046 

.0042 

. nnsR 

.0032 

.0029 

. 0054 

.0050 

.0050 

Cut  edges  tinned . 

. 0038 

.0032 

.0036 

The  sugars  tend  to  decrease  the  amount  of  the  corrosion.  In  casting  about 
for  some  explanation  for  this  effect,  it  occurred  to  us  that  the  sugars  might 
affect  the  pH,  which,  in  turn,  is  known  to  affect  the  corrosion.  The  following 
table  shows  that  these  sugars  do  in  fact  affect  the  pH,  as  determined  by  the 
quinhydrone  electrode,  both  of  a  citric  acid  solution  buffered  with  sodium  ci¬ 
trate  and  also  the  pH  of  such  an  acid  fruit  juice  as  grapefruit  juice. 


EFFECT  OF  CHEMICALLY  PURE  SUGARS  ON  THE  pH  OF  BUFFERED 
CITRIC  ACID-SODIUM  CITRATE  SOLUTIONS  AND  ON 
THE  pH  OF  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 


% 

sugar 

Dextrose 

pH 

Sucrose 

Levulose 

Citric  acid — sodium  citrate  solution.. 

.  0 

4.63 

4.58 

4.63 

26 

4.40 

4.47 

4.44 

60 

4.27 

4.42 

4.87 

Grapefruit  juice . 

.  0 

8.41 

8.41 

3.41 

25 

3.31 

3.84 

3.36 

60 

8.21 

8.36 

3.32 

I^  our  experience,  lowering  the  pH  as  these  sugars  do  tends  to  lessen  the 
losses  from  springers  and  perforations,  contrary  to  the  effect  experienced  com¬ 
mercially  from  fruits  packed  in  syrup.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  sugars 
may  enter  into  chemical  reactions  with  certain  fruit  constituents  in  such  a 
way  as  to  have  an  opposite  effect  on  the  corrosion  than  this  lowering  of  the 
pH.  The  fact  that  the  pH  is  affected  as  noted  is  evidence  of  such  a  chemical 
reaction.  Moreover,  every  canner  knows  that  sugar  in  colored  fruits  preserves 
the  bright  color  in  canning.  This  very  likely  involves  some  chemical  inter¬ 
action.  A  later  addition  of  sugar  never  restores  the  original  bright  color. 
These  fruit  colors  are  known  to  exert  a  profound  influence  on  the  corrosion 
(springers  and  perforations)  in  canned  fruits.  While  these  are  well  worth 
while  facts  to  know  about  the  sugars,  at  the  present  time  they  serve  mainly  to 
emphasize  our  previous  realization  of  the  very  complicated  nature  of  the  cor¬ 
rosion  problem  in  canned  fruits. 

SPRAYING  NOT  A  FACTOR  IN  CORROSION  WITH  ROYAL  ANNE 
CHERRIES 

In  previous  reports,  we  have  mentioned  cooperative  experiments  of  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  National  Canners  Association,  and  the 
American  Can  Company  on  the  study  of  the  possible  effect  of  spraying  on 
Royal  Anne  cherries  in  so  far  as  the  development  of  ripeness  both  from  sprayed 
and  unsprayed  trees  from  the  Willamette  Valley  and  the  Yakima  Valley  were 
studied  from  a  chemical  standpoint  for  the  1932  and  1933  seasons.  In  1932, 
experimental  packs  were  made  for  observation.  From  this  work,  it  was  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  spraying  of  Royal  Anne  cherries  does  not  affect  the  acidity  of 
the  fruit,  either  from  the  standpoint  of  total  acid  or  pH  and  that  it  does  not 
influence  the  development  of  springers  and  perforations.  A  summary  of  this 
work  was  published  in  the  trade  papers  during  the  year. 

INFLUENCE  OF  VARIOUS  ACIDS  ON  CORROSION  IN  PREPARED 
PRUNES 

In  connection  with  our  work  on  the  addition  of  citric  acid  to  canned  dried 
prunes  to  lessen  the  tendency  to  become  springers  and  perforations,  we  made 
a  comparison  of  various  acids  to  determine  which  acid  performs  best  in  this 
respect.  We  have  previously  used  various  acids  in  equal  amounts.  More  re¬ 
cently  we  have  used  these  acids  in  amounts  to  produce  the  same  hydrogen  ion 
concentration  or  pH.  The  following  tables  indicate  the  results  obtained: 
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CORROSION  LOSSES  OF  CANNED  DRIED  PRUNES  IN  PLAIN  No.  2  CANS 
TO  WHICH  VARIOUS  ACIDS  HAVE  BEEN  ADDED  REDUCING 
THE  pH  FROM  4.06  (CONTROL  LOT)  TO  pH  3.84. 

PACKED  MAY  28,  1933 


Added  acid 

eo 

04 

bfl 

9 

< 

PER  CENT  FAILURES  ON 

1933  1934 

«  S  S  «  «  s  2 

&  l!  1  g  "8  1  ft 

CO  O  Z  H,  fci  S  << 

May  21 

June  28 

None-control  . 

.  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

22 

36 

48 

72 

Malic  . 

.  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

26 

46 

74 

84 

Citric  . 

.  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Maleic  . 

.  0 

6 

24 

42 

68 

76 

100 

Tartaric  . 

.  0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

14 

36 

48 

62 

82 

Oxalic  . 

.  0  • 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Lactic  . . 

.  0 

0 

2 

4 

18 

30 

44 

68 

66 

80 

Acetic  . 

.  0 

0 

2 

2 

8 

28 

42 

62 

78 

84 

Hydrochloric  . - 

.  0 

0 

6 

20 

30 

62 

66 

82 

96 

100 

Phosphoric  . 

.  0 

0 

4 

20 

34 

62 

78 

86 

92 

100 

Nitric  . 

.  0 

0 

0 

6 

36 

76 

86 

94 

98 

100 

CORROSION  LOSSES  OF  CANNED  DRIED  PRUNES  IN  ENAMELED  No.  2 
CANS  TO  WHICH  VARIOUS  ACIDS  HAVE  BEEN  ADDED 
REDUCING  THE  pH  FROM  4.06  (CONTROL  LOT) 

TO  pH  3.84.  PACKED  MAY  23,  1938 


PER  CENT  FAILURES  ON 
1933 


1934 


Added  acid 

9 

►s 

9 

< 

CO 

u 

O 

m 

0) 

(L) 

.  4 

34 

70 

92 

98 

100 

Malic  . . 

.  6 

14 

31 

56 

88 

94 

100 

Citric  . 

..10 

12 

34 

58 

86 

96 

100 

..14 

63 

92 

100 

Tartaric  . . . 

.  7 

9 

47 

74 

93 

100 

Oxalic  . 

..  4 

14 

62 

84 

100 

Lactic  . 

..14 

28 

78 

88 

98 

100 

Acetic  . 

..16 

22 

78 

96 

98 

100 

Hydrochloric  . . 

..12 

48 

92 

100 

Phosphoric  . 

..10 

26 

60 

78 

98 

100 

Nitric  . . . 

..  0 

4 

12 

27 

67 

82 

100 

Our  results  indicate  that  when 

the  different 

acids  are 

added  to  produce  the 

same  pH  in  the  prunes,  c 

itric  acid  is  superior  to  other  suitable 

acids 

such  as 

malic,  tartaric  and  lactic 

.  The 

tendency 

of 

metals  to 

form  complex 

citrate 

ions  offers  a  plausible  explanation  for  this. 

In  such  a 

manner 

,  the 

concen- 

tration  of  simpie  tin  ions 

would  be  reduced,  a 

condition 

favorable  to  rendering 

tin  more  anodic  to  iron.  The  behavior  of  oxalic  acid  involves  the  formation  of 
a  protective  coating  of  ferrous  oxalate  on  exposed  iron,  and  probably  the  re¬ 
moval  of  simple  tin  ions  from  solution  by  precipitation.  It  is  apparent  that 
various  acids  may  show  a  relatively  different  effect  whether  in  plain  or  enam¬ 
eled  cans.  This  is  notably  the  case  with  oxalic  acid.  In  canning  these  prunes, 
especial  attention  was  given  to  obtaining  uniform  conditions  with  reference  to 
cans,  exhaust,  fill,  headspace,  etc. 


Service  to  Members 


The  pumpkin  and  squash  samples  were  requested  from  different  canners  by 
our  bacteriological  laboratory.  The  results  of  the  examination  of  these  sam¬ 
ples  were  preliminary  to  the  field  survey  carried  on  this  past  year. 

The  tomato  product  samples  were  largely  for  mold  count.  The  63  separate 
lots  received  included  372  subdivisions  for  examination.  Of  these,  198  sub¬ 
divisions  represented  two  post  seizure  samples  where  the  fact  that  the  cans 
were  coded  made  it  possible  to  sort  out  the  cans  in  the  two  shipments  and 
save  a  considerable  part  of  the  merchandise  that  was  found  to  comply  with 
the  standard.  Some  of  the  individual  codes  were  found  to  run  high  in  mold 
and  only  the  fact  that  the  cans  were  adequately  coded  made  it  possible  to  save 
any  portion  of  the  shipments  from  destruction. 

During  the  year  some  seizures  have  also  been  made  of  uncoded  canned  foods 
because  of  decomposition.  Although  a  considerable  portion  of  some  of  such 
shipments  were  free  from  decomposition,  the  entire  shipments  were  destroyed 
because  the  cans  were  not  adequately  coded  and  a  separation  could  not  be 
made. 

The  Emergency  Meat  Canning  Program  in  connection  with  drought  relief 
in  the  Western  States  brought  a  new  experience  to  many  vegetable  canners. 
The  Canning  Industry  was  invited  by  the  Federal  Surplus  Relief  Corporation 
to  assist  in  the  conservation  of  the  cattle  and  sheep  purchased  by  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration.  Those  canners  who  were  equipped  with 
pressure  cookers  were  asked  to  submit  bids  for  the  canning  of  boned  meat  to 
be  furnished  by  the  Government  for  processing.  Many  canners  responded  and 
awards  for  this  canning  were  made  in  all  part  of  the  country.  Contracts  were 
made  with  the  Federal  Government  direct  and  also  with  many  of  the  State 
Relief  Administrators. 

Up  to  December  15,  1934,  the  extent  of  the  cattle  buying  program  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 


Total  cattle  purchased .  7,380,636 

Total  cattle  condemned .  1,207,626 


By  H.  R.  Smith  and  C.  A.  Greenleaf 

The  service  rendered  members  of  the  Association  by  the  laboratory  is  only 
partially  measured  by  the  samples  submitted  by  them.  It  includes,  among 
other  things,  probiems  submitted  by  them  which  require  study  of  the  literature 
or  of  data  which  has  been  accumulated  by  the  laboratory  and  in  some  cases  a 
substantial  amount  of  laboratory  work.  Data  have  not  been  compiled  regard¬ 
ing  such  inquiries  but  more  than  2900  letters  of  a  technological  nature  were 
written  by  the  laboratory  staff.  During  the  last  year  1193  samples  were  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  laboratory  by  members  of  the  Association.  These  are  in  addition 
to  the  large  number  of  samples  examined  by  the  members  of  the  laboratory 
staff  in  the  factories  of  members  of  the  Association.  The  samples  received  at 
the  laboratory  may  be  classified  as  follows: 


Sterility  tests .  48 

Cause  of  spoilage .  42 

Discoloration  . 6 

Off-flavor  .  6 

McNary-Mapes  Law. .  10 

Water  and  salt .  16 

Tomato  products .  63 

Sugar  and  starch .  94 

Pumpkin  and  squash .  27 

Committee  on  Labeling .  26 

Consumer  complaints .  806 

Miscellaneous  .  46 


Total. 


1193 


of  peas  and  13  canners  of  corn.  They  include  88  sub-samples  of  peas  of  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  maturity,  tenderness,  etc.,  42  similar  sub-samples  of  cream 
style  corn  and  23  of  whole  grain  corn.  These  samples  were  examined  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Committee  on  Labeling  to  develop  objective  tests 
which  would  correspond  with  the  descriptive  labeling  terms. 


Total  cattle  for  food  purposes .  6,173,010 

Total  cattle  on  hand  not  slaughtered .  309,000 


These  are  apart  from  the  1,000,000  cattle  to  be  purchased  this  winter  under 
a  supplementary  relief  program. 

Many  questions  came  up  concerning  the  different  phases  of  this  work  and 
our  members  naturally  looked  to  the  Association  for  assistance  which  was 
promptly  and  freely  given.  Special  modifications  of  the  President’s  Re-employ¬ 
ment  Agreement  for  those  working  on  this  program,  special  provisions  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  factory  requirements,  adequate  process  times  and 
temperatures  to  give  definite  assurance  of  the  wholesomeness  of  the  canned 
product,  special  methods  for  handling  frozen  meat,  details  of  the  parboiling 
procedure,  instructions  for  testing  the  canned  product,  and  suggestions  for 
proper  trimming,  are  some  of  the  questions  that  came  up  and  that  required 
special  attention.  The  entire  program  was  so  extensive  that  a  Laboratory 
Circular  has  been  prepared,  giving  the  entire  story.  This  is  available  to  all 
of  our  members. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Western  Branch  Laboratory 


Service  to  Members 

The  activities  of  the  past  year  have  been  in  most  respects  similar  to  those 
of  previous  years.  The  services  rendered  to  our  Western  members  have  been 
the  most  extensive  since  the  laboratory  was  established,  as  we  have  had  per¬ 
sonal  contact  with  practically  all  of  them.  We  were  represented  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  on  three  occasions,  attending  the  Annual  Meeting  in  Seattle  in 
January,  then  in  a  study  of  the  spray-residue  problem  which  extended  over  a 
month  during  the  berry  and  cherry  packs,  and  again  in  the  fall  to  investigate 
the  efficiency  of  methods  of  handling  apples  for  the  manufacture  of  apple 
butter. 

Members  of  the  laboratory  staff  have  been  present  at  several  Canners  Meet¬ 
ings  in  California  and  have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
probiems  of  mutual  interest.  At  the  American  Public  Health  Association  Con¬ 
vention  held  in  Pasadena  iast  September  Dr.  Esty  read  a  paper  on  the  Con- 
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trol  of  the  Processing:  of  Canned  Foods  in  California,  and  while  in  Southern 
California  he  visited  practically  all  the  plants  of  our  members. 

In  accordance  with  an  urgent  request  from  the  Utah  canners,  the  micro¬ 
scopic  examination  for  mold  by  the  Howard  method  of  routine  factory  sam¬ 
ples,  together  with  specific  gravity  determinations  on  a  large  number  of  them, 
was  made  in  this  laboratory  under  our  strict  supervision,  a  total  of  812  sam¬ 
ples  being  analyzed  and  confidential  reports  submitted.  The  work  was  so  or¬ 
ganized  that  the  canners  were  promptly  apprised  of  the  results,  reports  usually 
being  made  within  24  hours  of  the  receipt  of  samples.  In  case  the  per  cent 
of  micro-fields  containing  mold  was  found  to  be  dangerously  close  to  the  toler¬ 
ance  the  canner  was  so  advised  by  wire.  This  means  of  control  proved  eco¬ 
nomical,  effective,  and  altogether  satisfactory. 

Due  to  an  arrangement  with  the  U.  S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration  of¬ 
ficials  in  San  Francisco,  we  have  served  thirteen  shrimp  canners  by  taking 
simultaneously  with  the  Government  inspectors  duplicate  samples  of  interstate 
shipments  in  which,  from  a  quality  standpoint,  the  Federal  authorities  were 
interested.  The  number  of  samples  selected  from  a  given  lot  depended  upon 
the  number  of  cases  involved,  but  for  any  shipment  several  hundred  cans  were 
usually  drawn,  each  party  taking  one  can  from  a  case  so  that  the  samples 
were  as  nearly  identical  as  possible.  The  samples  were  held  pending  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  report.  In  case  this  was  unfavorable  our  samples  were  forwarded 
to  New  Orleans  for  examination  by  our  representative  there,  otherwise  the 
goods  were  returned  to  stock.  In  event  of  seizure,  the  cans  drawn  with  the 
Government  inspector  served  the  same  purpose  as  would  post-seizure  samples, 
and  it  was  thus  unnecessary  for  the  canner  or  his  agent  to  secure  a  court 
order  requesting  permission  to  draw  the  desired  number  of  samples.  Having 
already  drawn  samples,  considerable  time  and  expense  was  also  saved  the  mem¬ 
ber  ih  ascertaining  what  procedure  to  follow. 

In  addition  to  this  sampling  of  shrimp  shipments  and  the  actual  work  of 
the  laboratory,  the  time  spent  in  investigating  and  handling  consumer  com¬ 
plaints  in  the  Western  States  under  the  direction  of  our  Washington  office  is 
continually  increasing. 

Through  the  examination  of  a  large  number  of  various  fruits  and  vegetables 
in  connection  with  cuttings  held  this  past  year,  our  technical  knowledge  has 
been  greatly  extended  and  considerable  basic  information  has  been  obtained 
relative  to  a  study  of  general  quality  and  uniformity  of  packing.  Conditions 
and  facts  have  been  disclosed  which  in  some  cases  were  entirely  unsuspected. 
Besides  getting  a  cross-section  of  a  pack,  attention  has  also  been  focussed  on 
certain  factors  previously  considered  relatively  unimportant.  The  scope  of 
these  cuttings  is  indicated  in  a  subsequent  section.  Evidently  they  have  be¬ 
come  an  integral  part  of  our  laboratory  work  and  the  technical  data  is  now 
considered  invaluable  as  a  guide  in  factory  operations. 

During  the  year  several  special  research  projects  have  been  in  progress, 
brief  statements  concerning  which  accompany  this  section.  As  to  the  service 
work,  the  following  classification  indicates  the  types  of  jobs  submitted  from 
December  1,  1933,  to  November  30,  1934,  inclusive.  The  distribution  is  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  as  in  former  years,  although  the  number,  645,  greatly  exceeds 
that  of  other  years,  except  that  of  661  in  1931.  Some  of  these  involved  the 
examination  of  several  hundred  cans  each,  for  instance,  many  of  the  sterility 
tests,  examinations  for  mold,  cuttings,  etc.  The  complete  chemical  analysis 
of  prune  and  orange  juices  to  be  submitted  for  acceptance  by  the  American 
Medical  Association  also  indicates  the  nature  of  certain  of  these  orders. 


Chemical  studies .  123 

Sterility  tests . '. .  118 

Bacteriological  studies .  61 

Process  Information .  128 

Discoloration  and  corrosion . 20 

Off-flavor  and  off-odor .  6 

Microscopic  examination  of  tomato  products  (680  samples) . . .  76 

Hydrogen  springers,  swells  and  perforations  (9  products) .  17 

Miscellaneous  .  97 

Total .  645 


The  control  work  necessary  under  California  State  Inspection  on  the  acidi¬ 
fied  products,  artichokes  in  particular,  packed  by  the  different  companies  (14 
jobs)  is  included  under  “Chemical  studies,”  as  it  involves  daily  routine  acidity 
tests  on  check  blanching  and  brining  solutions  used  throughout  the  packing 
season  or  on  juice  expressed  from  representative  samples  of  the  blanched  prod¬ 
uct,  as  well  as  pH  determinations  and  net  weight  data  on  representative  sam¬ 
ples  of  the  canned  product. 

Of  the  118  jobs  involving  sterility,  90  were  tests  on  products  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Division  of  Cannery  Inspection  of  the  California  State  Department 
of  Health.  These  included  samples  from  82  batches  of  spinach,  17  batches  of 
asparagus,  and  a  large  number  of  lots  of  specialty  products,  all  of  which  had 
been  restrained  because  of  some  irregularity  in  processing. 

Under  “Bacteriological  Studies”  are  listed  tests  conducted  to  determine  the 
cause  of  spoilage ;  or  the  presence  of  toxic  substances  in  suspected  food-stuffs 
alleged  to  have  caused  food  poisoning.  Samples  from  nine  suspected  foods 
were  fed  to  experimental  animals  and  in  no  case  were  toxic  substances  found 
to  be  present.  Thermophilic  spoilage  was  encountered  in  asparagus,  spinach, 
a  few  specialty  products,  and  in  pears.  In  accordance  with  a  general  order 
issued  by  the  California  State  Department  of  Health  early  last  spring  that  the 
cause  of  all  abnormal  cans  of  spinach  must  be  ascertained,  there  were  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  laboratory  for  examination  during  a  six  months'  period  over 
300  swelled  cans  of  spinach  secured  from  various  sources.  It  was  gratifying 
to  find  that  in  practically  every  case  the  cause  was  obviously  a  visible  defec¬ 
tive  double  seam  and  not  under-processing. 

In  April  the  State  Department  of  Public  Health  requested  the  laboratory  to 
cooperate  in  an  investigation  of  a  serious  outbreak  of  spoilage  in  No.  10  cans 
of  spinach,  which  was  discovered  in  certain  lots  packed  in  a  plant  operating 
in  California.  Although  apparently  only  No.  10  cans  were  involved,  the  spoil¬ 
age  was  so  extensive  that  this  packer’s  entire  output  for  the  season  was  im¬ 
mediately  put  under  restraining  order  and  held  in  quarantine  until  factors 
responsible  for  this  obvious  under-sterilization  could  be  determined. 

Investigation  has  shown  that  in  the  plant  in  question,  the  use  of  an  inade¬ 
quate  blanch,  followed  by  mechanical  pressing,  resulted  in  a  somewhat  dry  and 
matted  product.  In  all  probability  this  greatly  retarded  the  heat  penetration 


and  materially  reduced  the  sterilizing  value  of  the  process.  In  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  similar  occurrence  the  State  Department  of  Public  Health  has  tem¬ 
porarily  instituted  a  supplementary  set  of  rules  and  regulations  for  this  prod¬ 
uct.  I^ese  are  now  being  studied  in  connection  with  commercial  and  experi¬ 
mental  packs  to  determine  their  practicability.  In  organizing  this  work  we 
have  been  very  fortunate  to  have  had  Dr.  Cameron  from  the  Washington 
laboratory  with  us  for  a  few  weeks,  as  well  as  the  whole-hearted  and  active 
cooperation  of  both  can  companies. 

Many  of  the  requests  for  information  regarding  processing  dealt  with  spe¬ 
cialty  products,  namely  meat,  fish  or  vegetable  mixtures,  soups  and  sauces. 
For  determining  proper  processes  we  had  to  resort  to  experimental  packs  of 
inoculated  cans  for  12  of  the  products.  Among  these  were  corned  beef,  oysters, 
broccoli,  ground  spinach,  crushed  olives,  beef  stew,  chop  suey,  Spanish  rice, 
and  orange  and  pineapple  juices. 

In  connection  with  the  S.  K  R.  A.  program  of  meat  canning,  notably  of 
beef  and  mutton,  a  survey  was  made  of  a  number  of  plants  contracting  for  the 
preparation  of  these  products.  A  thorough  check  was  made  of  the  process  in 
each  cannery,  particular  stress  being  laid  on  sanitation,  speed  of  handling, 
and  effective  processing.  The  results  of  an  experimental  inoculated  pack  of 
beef  showed  that  with  an  initial  temperature  of  140  degrees  F.  and  a  fill  of 
24  ozs.,  consisting  of  22^^  ozs.  of  parboiled  meat,  the  remainder  being  un¬ 
thickened  broth,  packed  in  400  x  311  cans,  the  minimum  process  for  safety 
is  90  minutes  at  250  degrees  F.  Experimental  packs  were  also  made  to  deter¬ 
mine  relative  effects  of  parboiling  ^th  beef  and  mutton  for  varying  lengths 
of  time.  Considerable  time  was  spent  testing  the  parboiling  liquor  with  a  view 
to  standardizing  it  for  canning  as  broth. 

Under  “Miscellaneous”  are  included  20  jobs  involving  general  examination 
of  over  2500  cans  in  Cuttings,  and  16  jobs  sampling  shipments  of  shrimp  from 
which  over  a  hundred  cases  of  samples  were  taken.  During  the  year  we  gave 
instruction  to  six  analysis  employed  by  members  on  the  Howard  microscopic 
method  and  on  lead  determination  to  two  others. 

On  September  1  Mr.  Petree,  after  being  associated  with  us  for  four  years, 
resigned  to  join  the  Research  Department  of  the  Continental  Can  Company. 
His  leaving  was  naturally  a  keen  loss  to  the  Association,  and  in  view  of  his 
experience  and  training  it  will  be  felt  for  many  months.  Early  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  it  became  evident  that  with  the  increased  activity  and  demands  made  upon 
us  additional  help  would  be  required  to  maintain  the  service  and  continue 
with  the  program  as  outlined.  Accordingly  a  temporary  appointment  was 
authorized  and  Frank  Lamb,  a  graduate  of  Stanford  University,  was  employed 
as  Junior  Chemist  for  a  period  of  at  least  six  months.  In  October  Dr.  W.  F. 
Eberz,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  California  Institute  of  Technology,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  position  made  vacant  by  Mr.  Petree. 

Since  the  establishment  of  this  laboratory  each  year  has  been  unique  in  the 
development  of  new  problems  and  the  concentration  of  our  efforts  in  entirely 
different  activities.  It  so  happens  that  service  to  members  has  been  an  out¬ 
standing  feature  of  our  work  in  1934,  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the  knowledge 
we  have  obtained  on  so  many  products  examined  in  connection  with  the 
afore-mentioned  cuttings  and  the  valuable  data  thus  accumulated.  The  closer 
personal  contacts  and  observations  of  actual  canning  practices  made  possible 
by  the  more  extensive  traveling  this  year  have  also  been  of  definite  value.  In 
fact,  these  are  vital  considerations  if  the  laboratory  is  to  give  the  fullest  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  industry. 

Of  the  special  chemical  studies,  the  spray  residue  investigation  was  timely 
and  deserves  continued  attention.  The  acidity  studies  are  important  from  the 
standpoints  of  sterilization  and  uniformity  of  pack  and  should  be  followed  U’l 
as  suggested.  The  desirability  of  closer  technical  supervision  of  packing  and 
processing  of  foods,  especially  non-acid  products,  is  indicated  and  more  funda¬ 
mental  knowledge  is  needed  to  account  for  the  variations  noted  in  the  canned 
product. 

Acidify  Studies 

ANNUAL  SURVEY  OF  COMMERCIALLY  CANNED  FRUITS 

By  C.  E.  Lachele  and  H.  Ehrenberg 

During  the  year  we  have  continued  our  study  of  the  acidity  of  various  fruit 
products  and  the  following  comparative  pH  results  on  the  1933  and  1934  com¬ 
mercial  packs  of  California  fruits  are  noteworthy.  All  pH  determinations 
were  made  with  the  hydrogen  point  electrode. 


No. 

Product  Cans 

1933 

pH 

Max.  Min. 

Ave. 

No. 

Cans 

1934 

pH 

Max.  Min. 

Ave. 

Apricots,  Fancy,  Ripe . 

11 

3.96 

3.56 

3.80 

8 

4.17 

3.84 

3.97 

Apricots,  Fancy,  Regular . 

13 

3.91 

3.67 

3.76 

12 

3.96 

3.42 

3.80 

Apricots,  Choice,  Ripe . 

16 

3.97 

3.58 

3.82 

20 

4.22 

3.58 

3.93 

Apricots,  Choice,  Regular . 

16 

4.00 

3.34 

3.76 

22 

4.01 

3.58 

3.81 

Apricots,  Standard,  Ripe . 

18 

4.28 

3.72 

3.97 

11 

4.32 

3.72 

3.98 

Apricots,  Standard,  Regular . 

16 

4.02 

3.56 

3.85 

18 

4.19 

3.72 

3.89 

Pears,  Fancy . 

15 

4.38 

3.91 

4.14 

14 

4.23 

3.87 

4.02 

Pears,  Choice. . 

24 

4.47 

3.85 

4.19 

31 

4.40 

3.82 

4.09 

Pears,  Standard . 

17 

4.41 

3.80 

4.17 

17 

4.35 

3.63 

4.08 

R.  A.  Cherries,  Fancy,  Blush . 

10 

3.88 

3.72 

3.80 

16 

4.00 

3.65 

3.81 

R.  A.  Cherries,  Fancy,  Regular 

9 

3.87 

3.69 

3.78 

10 

3.85 

3.60 

3.77 

R.  A.  Cherries,  Choice,  Blush . 

10 

4.00 

3.80 

3.89 

14 

3.87 

3.55 

3.75 

R.  A.  Cherries,  Choice,  Regular.... 

9 

3.98 

3.76 

3.87 

13 

8.87 

3.66 

3.75 

R.  A.  Cherries,  Standard,  Blush.... 

8 

4.05 

3.83 

3.99 

5 

3.92 

8.79 

3.85 

R.  A.  Cherries,  Standard,  Regular 

6 

3.86 

8.71 

3.77 

9 

3.93 

3.60 

3.76 

Peaches,  Fancy,  Phillip,  Halves . 

6 

3.93 

3.86 

3.88 

6 

3.86 

3.68 

3.76 

Peaches,  Fancy,  Mids.,  Halves . 

21 

3.83 

3.58 

3.68 

39 

3.92 

8.67 

3.72 

Peaches,  Choice,  Phillip,  Halves.... 

21 

4.02 

3.72 

3.86 

35 

3.89 

3.63 

3.77 

Peaches,  Choice,  Mids.,  Halves . 

21 

3.86 

3.60 

3.72 

68 

3.96 

3.60 

3.74 

Peaches,  Standard,  Phillip,  Halves 

22 

4.24 

3.76 

8.93 

29 

4.08 

3.69 

3.86 

Peaches,  Standard,  Mids.,  Halves.. 

13 

4.01 

3.60 

3.83 

43 

4.03 

3.64 

3.79 

Peaches,  Fancy,  Phillip,  Sliced . 

.... 

.... 

10 

3.82 

3.66 

3.73 

Peaches,  Fancy,  Mids.,  Sliced . 

.... 

_ 

18 

3.87 

3.68 

3.71 

Peaches,  Choice,  Phillip,  Sliced . 

16 

3.97 

3.72 

3.85 

20 

3.88 

8.64 

3.74 

Peaches,  Choice,  Mids.,  Sliced 

.... 

27 

8.89 

3.62 

3.76 

Peaches,  Standard,  Philip,  Sliced.. 

17 

4.08 

3.83 

3.96 

16 

8.98 

3.70 

3.82 

Peaches.  Standard,  Mids.,  Sliced.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

22 

3.96 

3.65 

3.80 
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COMl»ARAtlVE  RESULTS  FOR  METHODS  OF  DETERMINATION  OF 
ACIDITY 

Data  were  collected  comparing  the  electrometric  method  with  direct  titration 
and  the  special  lead  method  for  aridity  described  by  Hartman  and  Hillig, 

J.  0.  A.  d.,  Vol.  13,  p.  260,  I960.  Determinations  of  phosphates  were  made 
in  most  instances,  as  the  presence  of  this  acid  radical  has  been  shown  by  other 
workers  to  be  the  main  sodrce  oi  discrepancies  in  acidity  results  by  the  diifer* 
ent  methods.  The  following  results  have  been  obtaihedi 


Per  Cent  Acid  as  Citric  (CeHgOT.HjO) 

Direct  PjOs 

Titration  Electrometric  Milligrams 

Phenolphthalein  Titration  Lead  per 

Product  pH  Indicator  to  pH  7.0  Method  100  grams 

Orange  Juice .  3.54  1.14  ....  1.12  60.4 

Orange  Juice .  3.57  1.15  1.11  1.18 

Loganberries  .  2.89  ....  1.50  1.53 

Raspberries  .  3.11  ....  .90  .92 

Pineapple  .  3.37  .98  .96  .93  9.2 

Apricots  .  3.75  .80  .77  .82  46.4 

Grapefruit  .  3.23  .95  .93  .96  26.6 

Peaches  .  3.85  .34  .35  .34  28.9 

Peaches  .  4.12  .31  .28  .31  88.6 

Peaches  .  3.91  .35  .35  .34  83.7 

Pears  .  4.22  .14  .13  .12  19.5 

Tomato  Juice .  4.20  .49  .46  .49  44.4 

Tomato  Juice .  4.26  .45  .41  .43  37.5 

Nectarines  .  3.90  .57  .54  .57  47.7 

R.  A.  Cherries .  3.96  .40  .35  .36  36.9 

R.  A.  Cherries .  3.70  .52  .48  .44  14.1 

R.  A.  Cherries .  4.80*  ....  .27  .30*  .... 

R.  A.  Cherries .  3.66  .55  .53  .55  88.0 

R.  A.  Cherries .  3.72  .57  .53  .55  35.5 

R.  A.  Cherries .  3.70  .69  .62  .67  54.1 

R.  A.  Cherries .  3.82  .58  .46  .54  43.3 

R.  A.  Cherries .  3.87  .43  .38  .41  43.9 


*  Hard  swell  containing  excessive  amounts  of  soluble  iron,  making  direct 
titration  impossible,  therefore  lead  filtrate  run  by  electrometric  method. 

Indications  from  a  study  of  these  results  are: 

1.  The  lead  method  consistently  gave  results  slightly  higher  than  the  lectro- 
metric,  except  where  the  phosphate  content  was  low,  confirming  in  general  the 
experimental  work  referred  to  above. 

2.  Direct  titration  gave  results  somewhat  higher  than  the  other  methods, 
either  due  to  the  use  of  phenolphthalein,  which  has  a  color  change  at  a  pH 
of  8.3,  or  to  fruit  indicators  naturally  present  which  cause  over-titration  by 
obscuring  the  first  changes  of  phenolphthalein  color. 

INFLUENCE  OF  VARIOUS  ACIDS  ON  CORROSION  IN  ROYAL  ANNE 
CHERRIES 

By  G.  S.  Bohart 

While  investigating  a  case  of  under-sterilization  in  canned  pears  we  observed 
that  practically  all  the  spoiled  cans  had  perforated,  whereas  the  sterile  ones 
still  possessed  satisfactory  vacuums.  Flat  sour  organisms  were  found  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  spoilage,  and  the  springer  condition  appeared  to  be  due  to 
hydrogen  formation  from  secondary  chemical  action.  The  principal  acid  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  bacteria  in  this  case  was  lactic.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
acid  was  present  in  cans  where  corrosion  was  greatly  accelerated,  we  believed 
it  advisable  to  compare  the  corrosive  effect  of  this  and  also  various  other  or¬ 
ganic  acids,  including,  in  addition  to  lactic  and  butyric  acids,  some  of  those 
that  are  normally  found  in  fruits.  The  acidity  of  carefully  controlled  packs 
was  adjusted  to  a  pH  of  exactly  3.50  by  the  addition  of  predetermined  amounts 


of  the  various 
following  table. 

acids  used. 

Results 

of 

observations 

to  date  are 

shown 

in  the 

Storage 

Temp.  Acid 

Average 
Initial 
Flip  Vacuum 

100 

Per  Cent  Failures 

per . days 

200  250  300 

350 

Vacuum  Loss  in 

inches  per . days 

100  200  300 

80°  F.  Control. 

....  22.2  in. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.2 

3.2 

7.4 

80°  F.  Citric.... 

....  21.6  in. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.8 

3.8 

7.9 

80°  F.  Malic . 

....  21.6  in. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.2 

2.6 

5.8 

80°  F.  Acetic... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.3 

3.0 

5.8 

80°  F.  Lactic... 

.  21.1  in. 

0 

0 

34 

70 

94 

4.5 

12.8 

» 

80°  P.  Phosphoric  21.4  in. 

0 

0 

0 

4 

8 

1.3 

3.5 

9.1 

80°  F.  Butyric 

.  21.1  in. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.7 

3.5 

7.8 

*  Vacuum  loss  complete  and  some  pressure  developed. 

Previous  observations  on  the  corrosiveness  of  Royal  Anne  cherries  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  naturally  occurring  phosphate  content  had  led  us  to  believe  that  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  tends  to  accelerate  corrosion.  This  conclusion  is  apparently  veri¬ 
fied  by  the  results  obtained  in  the  study  of  this  controlled  series.  Early  failures 
in  the  lot  to  which  lactic  acid  was  added  is  in  line  with  observations  on  the 
spoiled  cans  of  the  commercial  pack  of  pears  previously  mentioned. 


Acidity  Variations  in  Fruits  for  Canning 

By  G.  S.  Bohart 

The  successful  preservation  of  canned  fruits  cooked  at  a  temperature  of  212® 
F.  depends  upon  the  fact  that  most  of  them  have  a  low  pH.  Canned  fruits 
may  contain  dormant  spores  of  thermophilic  organisms  but  these  do  not  ordi¬ 
narily  multiply  and  cause  spoilage  if  the  pH  is  low.  When  the  pH  is  above 
4.85,  however,  conditions  may  be  favorable  for  their  growth  and  since  the  ordi¬ 
nary  212®  F.  cook  does  not  destroy  thermophiles,  spoilage  is  likely  to  occur. 
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In  view  of  actual  thermophilic  spoilage  encountered  in  pears  of  relatively 
high  pH  and  the  acidity  variations  in  other  fruits,  attention  was  called  in  last 
year’s  report  to  the  importance  of  adequate  processes  for  certain  fruits,  not¬ 
ably  apricots  and  pears.  Nevertheless,  spoilage  was  again  experienced  this 
year  in  pears  of  relatively  high  pH. 

To  classify  raw  fruits  on  the  basis  of  pH  as  they  are  delivered  to  the  can- 
ner,  the  indications  are  that  strips  of  paper  soaked  in  solutions  of  appropriate 
sulphon-phthalein  indicators  will  be  of  practical  value.  When  more  results  are 
available  it  may  be  that  a  collaborative  investigation  with  pomologists  of  local 
ex];>eriment  stations  may  help  to  control  the  acidity  of  fruits  as  they  develop 
in  the  orchard. 

In  order  to  learn  whether  variations  in  the  pH  of  a  given  variety  of  fruit 
are  related  to  constituents  of  the  ash,  preliminary  analyses  were  made  of  apri¬ 
cots  from  different  localities.  The  acidity  of  the  fruit,  in  terms  of  pH,  varied 
from  3.18  to  3.84  with  respective  acidities  from  2.2  to  1.2  per  cent.  The  data 
indicates  that  the  pH  varies  directly  as  the  total  solids,  total  ash,  alkalinity  of 
the  ash,  per  cent  ash  in  total  solids  and  per  cent  of  potassium,  sodium,  mag¬ 
nesium,  copper,  phosphates,  silicates  and  sulfates. 

It  is  planned  to  extend  this  work  to  other  fruits  during  the  coming  canning 
season,  with  particular  reference  to  pears  where  the  pH  has  been  found  to  vary 
from  3.5  to  4.7. 


Cuttings  of  Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

By  C.  E.  Lachele  and  L.  G.  Petree 

During  the  year  the  laboratory  has  participated  in  ten  major  cuttings  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  comprising  over  2,500  cans,  obtaining  such  data  as  are 
considered  significant. 

The  work  of  examining  the  cans  of  fruit  and  vegetables  from  the  1933  pack 
cut  at  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Canners  League  of  California  at  Del 
Monte  was  continued  this  year.  A  total  of  587  cans,  including  all  grades  of 
Midsummer  and  Phillips  peaches  (halves  and  slices),  Bartlett  pears,  apricots. 
Royal  Anne  cherries,  and  fruits  for  salad  were  tested.  Data  were  obtained  on 
each  can  with  reference  to  flip  vacuum,  cut-out  Brix,  net  weight,  headspace 
and  pH.  The  total  acidity  was  also  determined  on  samples  showing  significant 
differences  in  pH.  A  total  of  94  cans  of  vegetables,  consisting  of  spinach, 
tomato  juice  and  standard  tomatoes  with  puree,  were  examined  with  regard  to 
net  weight,  headspace,  vacuum,  per  cent,  salt  and  pH.  In  addition  the  drained 
weight  was  determined  on  spinach  and  standard  tomatoes,  and  acidity  on  the 
tomato  juice  and  standard  tomatoes.  The  findings  on  these  packs  were  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  members  of  the  Canners  League  in  bound  reports,  giving  sum¬ 
maries  for  comparison  with  the  previous  year’s  results. 

We  cooperated  with  the  California  Olive  Association  in  the  examination  of 
103  No.  1  tall  and  pint  cans  of  olives  for  vacuum,  headspace,  net  and  drained 
weights,  count,  pH  and  per  cent  salt.  The  data  thus  obtained  on  the  1933- 
34  California  pack  of  Mission,  Manzanillo,  Sevillano,  and  Ascalano  varieties 
was  presented  in  a  bound  report  to  the  Association  and  discussed  at  its  annual 
1934  Technical  Conference  last  May. 

In  October  we  axamined  294  duplicate  cans  of  vegetables  from  the  1934 
packs  of  California  spinach,  solid  pack  tomatoes,  standard  tomatoes  with  puree 
from  trimmings,  tomato  juice  and  asparagus.  The  results  were  tabulated  and 
presented  to  the  members  of  the  Canners  Leagrue  of  California  at  the  Annual 
Vegetable  Cutting  held  in  San  Francisco  in  November.  Duplicate  cans  of  fruit 
from  the  1934  pack  have  been  collected  to  be  examined  prior  to  the  next  Del 
Monte  cutting. 

This  year  we  have  received  433  cans  of  fruit  from  the  Northwest  Canners 
Association,  representing  the  1934  pack  of  its  members.  The  lot  represents  all 
grades  of  the  various  varieties  of  berries  canned  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  as 
well  as  cherries,  pears,  prunes,  apples,  rhubrab  and  plums.  There  were  also 
included  111  cans  of  the  following  vegetables:  string  beans,  beets,  tomatoes, 
pumpkin,  asparagus,  peas,  cabbage,  kraut,  spinach,  corn  and  carrots.  ’The 
data,  including  all  the  measurements  made  in  the  other  cuttings,  is  now  being 
compiled  and  the  report  will  be  submitted  in  bound  form  to  the  Association 
at  their  annual  meeting  in  January  at  Portland.  This  is  the  first  comprehen¬ 
sive  data  that  we  have  on  a  great  many  of  these  products,  and  it  is  planned 
to  continue  these  investigations  the  same  as  at  our  California  cuttings. 

A  number  of  other  cuttings  and  analyses  have  been  reported  as  individual 
jobs,  and  include  such  products  as  tomato  catsup,  tuna,  water-pack  red  sour 
pitted  cherries,  vegetable  salad,  solid  pack  tomatoes,  and  over  a  thousand  cans 
of  spinach,  employing  the  same  technique  and  care  as  that  in  the  above- 
mentioned  cuttings. 

This  accumulated  data  representing  the  packs  of  successive  years  is  of  great 
value  in  studying  the  annual  variations,  and  it  becomes  of  even  greater  value 
as  the  spread  of  years  increases.  In  the  introduction  to  our  reports  attention 
has  been  called  to  the  most  significant  trends  and  changes,  as  well  as  to  sta¬ 
tistics  on  averages  of  past  cuttings. 


Net  Weight  Studies 

By  C.  E.  Lachele 

Our  experiments  on  the  rate  of  change  of  Brix  and  drained  weights  in  canned 
fruits  have  heen  continued  this  year  with  packs  of  cherries,  apricots  and 
peaches.  The  work  was  further  expanded  to  include  raspberries,  loganberries, 
strawberries  and  black  raspberries,  which  were  carefully  packed  in  the  North¬ 
west.  The  usual  determinations  of  net  weight,  vacuum,  headspace,  Brix, 
drained  weight,  count,  pH  and  acidity  are  being  made  at  the  regular  cutting 
intervals  after  a  storage  at  68®  F.  for  one  day,  7  days,  one  month,  3  months, 
6  months  and  one  year,  respectively. 

A  partial  summary  of  some  of  the  results  follows,  and  special  attention  is 
called  to  the  high  shrinkage  which  occurred  in  all  the  berry  packs.  When  the 
experiment  is  completed  it  will  be  reported  to  our  members,  as  was  done  this 
year  in  the  form  of  News  Letters,  and  where  possible  compared  with  the  ex- 
I)erimental  pack  of  1933. 
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FANCY 

CHOICE 

WATER 

Shrink¬ 

age 

pH 

Acid 

Shrink¬ 

age 

pH 

Acid 

Shrink¬ 

age 

pH 

Acid 

Red  Raspberries 

24  hours . 

,  34.6% 

3.13 

.86 

23.2% 

3.14 

.89 

19.1% 

3.15 

1.00 

7  days . 

.  26.0 

3.17 

.91 

17.6 

3.19 

.95 

22.7 

3.21 

1.03 

1  month . 

,  19.9 

3.19 

.91 

19.7 

3.21 

1.01 

16.1 

8.23 

1.00 

3  months . 

.  18.85 

3.19 

.93 

18.2 

3.18 

.92 

22.6 

3.22 

1.01 

Loganberries 

24  hours . 

.  43.1% 

2.80 

1.27 

36.3% 

2.84 

1.39 

27.0% 

2.85 

1.68 

7  days . 

.  41.4 

2.81 

1.48 

32.5 

2.84 

1.42 

30.8 

2.90 

1.69 

1  month . 

.  33.6 

2.86 

1.56 

29.1 

2.86 

1.67 

27.8 

2.91 

1.66 

3  months . 

.  30.45 

2.85 

1.60 

27.3 

2.89 

1.62 

31.5 

2.95 

1.50 

Strawberries 

24  hours . 

.  38.3% 

3.46 

.62 

34.8% 

3.45 

.63 

26.4% 

3.47 

.77 

7  days . 

.  36.1 

3.39 

.79 

33.6 

3.44 

.66 

30.4 

3.60 

.70 

1  month . 

.  30.85 

3.46 

.74 

29.8 

3.48 

.73 

23.2 

3.47 

.73 

3  months . 

.  25.3 

3.47 

.77 

25.8 

3.43 

.76 

25.5 

3.49 

.71 

Cause  of  Fading  of  Color  in  Processing  Green  Vegetables 

By  G.  S.  Bohart 

It  has  been  known  for  some  time  that  variations  in  the  blanch  treatment  of 
spinach  exert  a  marked  effect  on  the  shade  of  green  in  the  subsequently  canned 
product.  On  the  other  hand,  similar  variations  in  the  blanching  of  other  green 
vegetables,  such  as  peas,  string  beans  and  all-green  asparagus,  have  not  re¬ 
sulted  in  any  noticeable  differences  in  the  color  of  the  commercially  cooked 
product.  To  obtain  fundamental  information  pertaining  to  an  investigation 
of  this  kind,  both  the  ash  and  the  organic  constituents,  including,  of  course, 
the  chlorophylls  to  which  these  vegetables  owe  their  green  color,  should  be 
studied. 

Ash  analysis  could  be  depended  upon  for  results  within  a  reasonable  time, 
and  the  problem  was  initiated,  therefore,  with  a  study  of  the  ash  constituents 
of  both  the  raw  product  and  the  blanch  water  extractions.  Both  time  and 
temperature  were  varied  in  the  blanch  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  these 
two  factors  separately,  but  the  work  to  date  on  these  two  factors  is  by  no 
means  complete. 

Spinach  was  selected  for  the  first  vegetable  in  the  list  to  be  studied,  because 
something  is  already  known  concerning  variations  in  the  color  of  the  canned 
product  as  affected  by  different  blanch  treatments.  Results  for  total  solids  and 
ash  on  both  spinach  and  spinach  blanch  water  are  given  in  the  accompanying 
table.  Separate  lots  of  spinach  were  used  in  the  two  blanch  series  . 


ANALYSIS  OF 

SPINACH  AND  ASH  FROM  SPINACH  AND  SPINACH 

BLANCH  WATER 

Ratio  of  Spinach  to  Blanch  Water  1  to  12 

Blanch 

Time 

Blanch 

Temp. 

%  Total 

Solids 

Extracted 

%  Total 

Ash 

Extracted 

15  minutes . . 

.  72°  F. 

1 

2 

15  minutes . 

2 

4 

15  minutes . 

.  120°  F. 

6 

17 

15  minutes . 

23 

59 

15  minutes . 

.  160°  F. 

24 

66 

15  minutes . 

30 

76 

15  minutes . 

.  200°  F. 

37 

86 

15  minutes . 

.  212°  F. 

40 

89 

1  minute . 

.  160°  F. 

6 

13 

2  minutes . 

.  160°  F. 

10 

23 

4  minutes . 

.  160°  F. 

16 

36 

8  minutes . 

.  160°  F. 

19 

43 

16  minutes . 

.  160°  F. 

23 

63 

32  minutes . . 

. -160°  F. 

31 

66 

64  minutes . 

.  160°  F. 

34 

73 

Detailed  analytical  results  are  considered  too  voluminous  for  this  report  but 
are  available  on  request.  This  data  includes  the  determination  on  both  spinach 
and  spinach  blanch  water  of  the  following:  total  nitrogen,  alkalinity  and  alka¬ 
linity  number  of  the  ash,  potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  magnesium,  iron,  cop¬ 
per,  zinc,  manganese,  phosphates,  silicates,  sulfates  and  chlorides. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  all  the  metals  and  acid  radicals  here  men¬ 
tioned  are  extracted  from  the  spinach  in  proportion  to  the  time  and  tempera¬ 
ture  of  exposure,  with  the  single  exception  of  calcium.  Since  it  is  known  that 
spinach  contains  the  oxalate  group,  it  is  possible  that  the  calcium  is  largely 
retained  in  the  form  of  the  insoluble  salt,  calcium  oxalate. 

A  study  of  peas  along  tbe  same  line  as  that  described  for  spinach  is  now 
under  way. 

Report  of  Home  Economics  Work,  National  Canners 
Association,  January  1, 1934  to  January  1, 1935 

By  Ruth  Atwater 

The  advertising  campaign  conducted  in  five  of  the  leading  women’s  maga¬ 
zines  in  1934  was  addressed  in  a  very  personal  way  to  homemakers.  The 
Director  of  Home  Economics  was  asked  to  take  charge  of  all  the  follow¬ 
up  of  this  campaign,  including  the  distribution  of  literature  and  answering 
of  inquiries. 

In  each  advertisement  a  request  was  made  to  homemakers  to  write  to  the 
Director,  in  care  of  the  National  Canners  Association,  sending  any  questions 
that  the  reader  cared  to  ask  about  the  canning  industry  or  about  canned  foods. 

In  the  1934  advertising  campaign  there  was  no  coupon  inserted  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  copy  which  could  be  clipped  and  sent  in,  and  every  one  making  inquiry 
was  obliged  to  write  a  request.  Because  of  this,  the  Director  feels  that  the 
requests  were  quite  typical  of  consumer  opinion,  and  the  questions  asked  were, 
on  the  whole,  very  intelligent  ones. 


At  the  date  of  writing  9,639  requests  have  been  received  as  a  result  of  the 
rather  short  advertising  campaign ;  and  48,131  pieces  of  material  have  been 
sent  out  in  response  to  these  requests.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  regular  mail¬ 
ings  of  material  sent  through  the  office  of  the  Home  Economics  Division  that 
are  entirely  apart  from  the  advertising  campaign.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  108,283  pieces  of  material  have  been  sent  out  from  the  office  of  the  Home 
Economics  Division  in  addition  to  these  sent  as  a  result  of  the  advertising 
campaign.  This  makes  a  total  of  156,414  pieces  of  material  sent  out  in  1934. 

TYPES  OF  REQUESTS 

The  response  to  the  advertising  was  very  interesting.  Women  wrote  from 
every  state  in  the  United  States  and  from  many  provinces  in  Canada,  as  well 
as  from  twenty  foreign  countries,  asking  questions  about  buying  canned  foods, 
about  tbeir  uses,  their  nutritive  value,  their  cleanliness,  as  well  as  about  the 
structure  of  the  tin  can  and  its  effect,  if  any,  upon  the  food  packed  in  it. 
Requests  for  recipes  led  all  others,  with  requests  for  buying  information  about 
canned  foods  next  in  number.  A  great  many  homemakers  asked  for  menus 
for  every  conceivable  occasion,  but  menus  for  special  days,  such  as  Washing¬ 
ton’s  birthday  parties,  St.  Patrick’s  Day  parties,  and  other  special  days  as 
well  as  for  wedding  breakfasts,  children’s  parties,  picnics,  bridge  luncheons, 
teas,  receptions  and  camping  trips  were  among  the  most  numerous. 

There  were  many  requests  for  low-cost  meals,  for  one-dish  meals  and  re¬ 
quests  from  prospective  brides  and  brides  of  a  few  months  asking  for  help 
in  planning  meals  for  two.  The  leaflet  entitled,  “Meals  for  Two”  met  a  real 
need  in  answering  these  requests. 

Many  requests  were  also  received  from  emergency  relief  workers.  Red  Cross 
nutrition  workers  and  extension  workers  for  help  with  their  food  problems. 
Several  hotel  chefs  and  cooks  in  lumber  camps,  mining  and  frontier  towns 
wrote  for  information  on  the  buying  and  serving  of  canned  foods.  Tbe  mess 
sergeants  of  a  number  of  CCC  camps  wrote  for  the  institutional  recipe 
booklets. 

Federal  and  State  Extension  Leaders,  4-H  Club  Leaders,  Girl  Scouts,  Public 
Health  Nursing  Associations,  churches.  Civic  organizations,  homemakers,  com¬ 
mercial  cooking  schools,  magazine  and  newspaper  editors  and  food  writers, 
dietitians,  hotel  tea  room  and  cafeteria  managers,  as  well  as  Parent-Teacher 
organizations  and  librarians  have  also  requested  material.  The  library  re¬ 
quests  are  of  special  interest  because  they  are  such  an  excellent  method  of 
getting  a  large  secondary  use  of  publications  without  additional  mailing  costs. 

Requests  from  broadcasting  stations  through  their  food  directors  have  in¬ 
creased  greatly  in  1934.  This  also  enables  the  Association’s  literature  to  reach 
a  large  audience  without  added  mailing  expense. 

Home  Service  Directors  of  the  Public  Utilities  Companies  are  using  the 
National  Canners  Association’s  literature  in  an  ever  increasing  amount  in 
their  food  demonstrations. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  SPREAD  OF  INQUIRIES 
The  request  that  came  from  other  countries  might  be  of  interest.  Canadian 
requests  were  most  numerous,  with  those  from  the  insular  possessions  of  the 
United  States,  Porto  Rico,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  the  Philippine  Islands 
next  in  number.  Several  requests  came  from  Alaska  and  tbe  Canal  Zone,  .is 
well  as  from  Cuba.  In  addition,  requests  came  from  Balucistan,  British  India ; 
the  Argentine,  England,  France,  Venezeula,  Mexico,  Japan,  China,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia,  Honduras  and  Palestine. 

ARTICLES 

The  Director  of  Home  Economics  was  asked  last  year  to  prepare  two  articles 
for  McCall’s  Magazine.  The  first  one  appeared  in  the  March,  1934,  number 
and  was  entitled,  “Vegetables  for  Any  Occasion.”  McCall’s  gave  the  article 
a  two  page  spread  with  illustrations.  The  second  article  entitled,  “Vegetables 
Champion  the  Party’s  Cause”  appeared  in  the  April,  1934,  number  of  McCall’s. 
Both  articles  were  written  in  collaboration  with  Beulah  Gillaspie,  Food  Editor 
of  McCall’s. 

In  May,  McCall’s  released  a  booklet  entitled,  “Canned  Vegetables”  written 
by  Ruth  Atwater  in  collaboration  with  Beulah  Gillaspie.  This  was  sold  for 
ten  cents  a  copy  by  McCall’s  and  a  very  satisfactory  distribution  was  reported. 

The  two  articles  and  the  booklet  were  a  part  of  McCall’s  guest  editor  plan, 
and  they  released  a  very  attractive  magazine  size  piece  of  publicity  on  this 
project  in  March,  using  the  spread,  showing  cans  of  food  and  photographs  of 
dishes  prepared  from  canned  vegetables,  that  was  used  in  the  March  article 
mentioned  previously. 

The  Editor  of  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune  Sunday  Magazine  asked  the 
Director  to  write  an  article  on  canned  foods  for  the  Sunday  Magazine  of  the 
Herald-Tribune.  This  article  appeared  in  the  Sunday  Magazine  of  the  Herald- 
Tribune  on  February  25,  and  was  entitled  “Two  Hundred  Varieties.”  The 
circulation  of  the  Herald-Tribune  in  the  Metropolitan  area  and  in  the  cities 
of  the  Eastern  and  middle  Atlantic  states  is  large.  This  gave  opportunity  to 
reach  a  group  of  readers  not  otherwise  available. 

MOVIES 

In  connection  with  the  guest  editor  project.  Miss  Sarah  Field  Splint,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Foods  and  Household  Management  of  McCall’s  Magazine,  invited  the 
Director  to  participate  in  the  making  of  a  motion  picture  in  their  penthouse 
experimental  kitchen  in  New  York.  On  January  4th  the  Director  broke  into 
the  movies  via  a  canned  vegetable  salad.  She  prepared  the  same  salad  for 
the  motion  picture  that  was  used  in  the  photograph  in  the  March  article  of 
McCall’s. 

McCall’s  is  showing  the  picture  in  many  parts  of  the  country  to  Parent- 
Teacher  groups,  women’s  clubs  and  church  organizations.  It  has  also  been 
shown  to  many  of  the  Home  Economics  women  in  the  business  field  as  well 
as  to  representatives  of  advertising  agencies. 

PUBLICATIONS 

“The  Story  of  the  Tin  Can”  was  released  in  February.  This  was  sent  in 
March  to  12,000  teachers,  librarians,  extension  workers  and  other  educators 
on  tbe  mailing  list  of  the  Home  Economics  Division.  This  bulletin  filled  a 
long-felt  want  and  was  very  well  received.  Its  printing  was  authorized  by 
the  advertising  committee  from  funds  allocated  to  the  Home  Economics 
Division. 

The  American  Can  Company  distributed  tbis  bulletin  at  its  booth  at  the 
1934  Century  of  Progress.  535,000  copies  were  used  in  this  direct-to-consumer 
distribution. 
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REPRINTS 

All  the  consumer  leaflets  have  been  reprinted  this  year,  as  well  as  “227 
Tested  Recipes  for  Canned  Foods,"  “Canned  Food  Recipes  for  the  Low-Cost 
UudKet"  and  “Canned  Food  Recipes  for  Cafeterias  and  Restaurants.” 

The  four  commodity  bulletins,  entitled,  respectively,  “Canned  Peas,”  “Canned 
Corn,”  “Canned  Tomatoes  and  Tomato  Products”  and  “Canned  Fruit”  were 
also  reprinted. 


PUBLICATIONS  NEEDED 

As  a  result  of  questions  received  at  the  time  of  the  advertising  campaign, 
two  additional  leaflets  in  the  consumer  series  are  ready  to  be  printed.  The 
first  one  deals  with  menus  and  recipes  for  special  occasions,  the  second  one 
for  moderately  priced  community  meals,  suitable  for  church  suppers  and  other 
forms  of  community  entertaining.  It  is  hoped  that  these  may  be  released  early 
in  1935. 

LISTING  OF  N.  C.  A.  MATERIAL 

Requests  resulting  from  listing  of  the  National  Canners  Association’s  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  Christian  Herald,  Peabody  College  list  of  educational  material 
and  Pictorial  Review  continue  to  come  in. 

Food  Industries  listed  “The  Story  of  the  Tin  Can.”  There  was  a  good  re¬ 
sponse  to  this  listing. 


FIELD  TRIPS 

Field  trips  in  1934  included  attendance  at  organization  meetings,  visits  to 
colleges  and  universities,  conferences  with  Extension  Leaders,  and  conferences 
with  Emergency  Relief  Workers  in  charge  of  nutrition  projects,  as  well  as 
conferences  with  Home  Elconomics  Women  in  Business,  editors  and  food 
writers. 

Following  is  a  brief  summary  of  this  work,  arranged  chronologically : 
January  6  and  7.  Executive  Committee  meeting  of  the  American  Dietetic 
Association  at  the  Blackstone  Hotel,  Chicago. 

January  8.  Home  Economics  meeting  of  the  Twin  Cities,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
January  9.  Addressed  the  marketing  students  in  Home  Economics  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  also  addressed  the  graduate  students  in  food  work 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

January  10.  Conferences  with  extension  specialists  and  Home  Economics 
Faculty,  University  of  Minnesota.  Conferences  with  the  Food  Editor  of 
Farmer’s  Wife,  St.  Paul.  Conferences  with  Home  Economics  Women  in  Busi¬ 
ness  in  Minneapolis. 

February  14,  15,  16.  Attended  Farm  and  Home  Week  Conference  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University.  The  programme  included  an  editor’s  conference  on  February 
15  which  was  attended  by  most  of  the  women  magazine  editors  and  by  some 
newspaper  editors.  Miss  Gertrude  B.  Lane,  Vice-President  and  Editor  of 
Woman’s  Home  Companion,  and  Mrs.  William  Brown  Meloney,  Editor  of  the 
Sunday  Magazine  of  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune  were  among  the  speakers. 
There  were  over  6,000  who  attended  the  Farm  and  Home  Week  Conference. 

March  14.  Spoke  at  the  Maryland  Dietetic  Association  Meeting  in  Balti¬ 
more. 

April  28  to  May  16th,  inclusive,  a  trip  was  taken  to  Cornell  University, 
University  of  Syracuse,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Kansas  State  College, 
Manhattan,  Kan.,  Topeka,  Kan.,  University  of  Iowa  at  Iowa  City,  University 
of  Chicago,  Home  Economics  Department,  and  the  University  Clinics,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  University  Hospital,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

During  this  trip,  eighteen  addresses  were  made,  including  two  over  the 
radio,  one  over  WBEN  at  Buffalo,  and  one  over  the  station  of  the  Capper 
Publications  in  Topeka,  Kan.  One  address  was  given  to  High  School  students 
of  Home  Economics  at  the  City  High  School  in  Topeka,  and  one  talk  was 
given  to  women  on  the  emergency  relief  rolls  in  Topeka. 

In  addition  conferences  were  held  with  the  business  manager  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Dietetic  Association  in  Chicago,  with  the  nutrition  director  of  Emergency 
Relief  for  Illinois,  with  dietitians  and  extension  workers,  as  well  as  with 
women  directing  food  programmes  over  the  radio.  Conferences  were  also 
held  with  the  Dietetic  Staff  of  the  University  Hospital,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  and 
with  the  Dietetic  Staff  of  the  University  Hospital,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Other  conferences  were  held  with  the  Food  Ekiitor  of  Cappers  Farmer  and 
with  the  Editor  of  Household  Magazine  in  Topeka  and  with  the  Director  of 
the  testing  laboratory  of  Household  Magazine  in  Topeka. 

June  21  and  22,  addresses  were  made  to  the  rural  women  of  Maryland  who 
were  attending  Farm  and  Home  Week  at  the  University  of  Maryland.  The 
subject  of  the  first  talk  was  “Know  Your  Cans”  ;  the  subject  of  the  second 
talk  was  “Know  What  Is  in  Your  Cans.”  Almost  200  women  attended  each 
talk. 

August  20,  a  meeting  was  called  in  New  York  by  Mrs.  William  Brown 
Meloney,  Editor  of  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune  Magazine  at  the  Tribune 
Building  in  New  York.  The  meeting  was  called  to  discuss  plans  for  formu¬ 
lating  the  food  programme  to  be  included  in  the  Herald-Tribune  Conference 
with  club  women  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  in  New  York  in  September.  About 
fifty  borne  economists  attended  and  the  Director  was  glad  to  be  among  those 
invited  to  participate  in  the  meeting. 

The  field  contacts  were  very  satisfactory.  It  has  been  a  satisfaction  to  work 
closely  in  an  executive  capacity  with  the  American  Dietetic  Association,  whose 
members  are  women  of  outstanding  professional  accomplishment  in  the  field 
of  dietary  administration,  nutrition  research,  hotel,  restaurant  and  cafeteria 
management,  as  well  as  in  the  teaching  and  business  fields. 

Personal  contacts  with  Deans  of  Home  Economics,  Nutrition  Directors,  and 
Extension  Leaders  are  valuable.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  such  women 
value  the  work  of  the  Association. 

CONVENTIONS 

1934  brought  many  professional  conventions  to  Washington,  and  the  Director 
was  fortunate  in  being  able  to  attend  all  of  them,  as  well  as  several  in  other 
cities.  Conventions  always  bring  many  new  contacts  and  are  a  useful  way 
of  renewing  contacts  previously  made. 

A  chronological  list  of  conventions  attended  follows; — 

January  14-20,  inclusive.  The  National  Canners  Convention  in  Chicago.  A 
number  of  women  in  tbe  editorial  field,  in  advertising  and  in  the  educational 
field  attended  the  meeting,  and  additional  contacts  were  made  in  Chicago  dur¬ 
ing  that  period. 


June  23-30,  inclusive.  Attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Home 
Economics  Association  in  New  York  City.  This  was  the  largest  annual  meet¬ 
ing  ever  held  by  the  American  Home  Economics  Association.  More  than  2,000 
women  attended.  They  represented  all  fields  in  home  economics  work  and  rep¬ 
resented  every  state  in  the  United  States  and  several  foreign  countries. 

October  14-19.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Dietetic  Association 
was  held  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington.  The  Director  was  Chairman 
of  Local  Arrangements  for  the  convention  and  had  been  working  with  the 
Local  Arrangements  Committee  for  eleven  months  on  convention  plans.  Her 
committees  were  responsible  for  hospitality,  including  all  formal  meals,  trips, 
both  educational  and  sightseeing,  the  sale  of  tickets  for  meals  and  for  trips, 
arrangements  for  meeting  rooms  and  planning  of  menus  for  the  convention. 
She  was  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  Programme  Committee  for  the  meeting 
and  met  with  the  members  of  that  group  frequently  throughout  the  months 
proceeding  the  convention.  Her  committees  were  also  responsible  for  publicity. 

The  total  membership  of  the  Dietetic  Association  is  approximately  2,500  and 
there  was  an  attendance  at  the  meeting  of  735  who  registered.  In  addition 
there  were  about  200  guests  who  did  not  register. 

The  work  for  this  convention  including  as  it  did  close  cooperation  with  the 
National  President  of  the  Dietetic  Association,  the  Business  Manager  of  the 
American  Dietetic  Association  and  the  other  officers  of  both  the  national  and 
regional  dietetic  groups  was  most  interesting. 

It  was  gratifying  to  have  Dr.  Tanner  of  the  University  of  Illinois  speak  on 
Community  Canning  Centers.  Dr.  Tanner  stressed  correct  processes  for  home 
canned  foods  and  issued  a  grave  warning  against  under-sterilization. 

The  Director  presided  at  the  welcoming  luncheon  of  the  convention  and 
helped  receive  at  the  tea  on  Sunday,  October  14.  About  750  attended  the 
tea,  given  by  Miss  Mary  Lindsley,  Manager  of  the  Dodge  Hotel. 

October  30  to  November  3.  The  Council  of  Parental  Education  met  in  Wash¬ 
ington  at  the  Wardman  Park  Hotel,  and  the  Director  had  conferences  with 
some  of  the  women  who  attended  and  she  was  a  guest  at  the  banquet. 

November  16.  The  Country  Life  Association  met  in  Washington.  This 
meeting  brings  together  extension  workers,  both  Federal  and  State ;  editors, 
especially  editors  of  rural  magazines  and  others  interested  in  rural  life.  'The 
Director  found  these  meetings  of  much  interest  and  many  conferences  were 
held  during  the  meetings. 

November  19.  The  Land  Grant  College  meeting  met  in  Washington.  Con¬ 
sumer  education  was  the  keynote  of  the  meeting  and  plans  were  outlined  by 
various  government  agencies,  notably  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis¬ 
tration,  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  and  the  Deans  of  Home  Economics  of 
the  Land  Grant  Colleges  together  with  Extension  Leaders  to  extend  consumer 
education  agencies  throughout  the  country. 

All  the  conventions  attended  in  1934  were  of  interest  because  every  organi¬ 
zation  had  a  live  programme,  stressing  consumer  education  in  some  form,  and 
the  meetings  were  full  of  suggestions  for  the  work  of  the  National  Canners 
Association. 

CONTACTS  WITH  EDITORS  AND  WRITERS 

One  aspect  of  the  work  of  the  Home  Economics  Division  has  greatly  increased 
in  1934.  This  is  consultation  with  editors  and  writers  who  wish  to  have  au¬ 
thentic  information  about  the  industry  to  use  in  magazine  and  newspaper 
articles  and  in  broadcasting. 

Many  such  conferences  have  been  held  during  the  year  and  several  writers 
have  submitted  their  manuscripts  for  revision  before  they  were  published. 

OFFICES  HELD 

The  Director  was  re-elected  Second  Vice-President  of  the  American  Dietetic 
Association  in  October,  and  she  has  served  as  President  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Dietetic  Association  for  two  years,  going  out  of  office  in  November, 
1934.  She  is  serving  as  a  member  of  one  of  the  Standing  Committees  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Dietetic  Association  for  the  balance  of  1934  and  for  1935. 

She  was  Publicity  Chairman  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Home  Economics 
Association  until  June,  1934. 
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COOPERATION  WITH  LABELING  COMMITTEE 

The  Director  prepared  a  summary  of  the  questions  about  canned  foods  that 
consumers  had  asked  in  correspondence  with  the  division.  These  questions 
indicate  that  women  want  a  short  concise  statement  on  the  label  of  a  can 
describing  the  contents  in  simple  every-day  terms. 

They  show  that  women  want  to  know  approximately  the  number  of  pieces 
in  a  can,  the  style  of  pack,  the  color  and  relative  tenderness  of  the  product, 
the  sweetness  of  the  syrup,  and  the  number  of  servings  that  may  be  obtained 
from  a  can  of  any  given  size. 

Following  the  submittal  of  the  Labeling  Committee’s  Report  to  the  NR  A, 
copies  of  this  report  were  sent  to  a  large  number  of  food  editors  and  home 
economists  and  also  to  the  members  of  the  Home  Economics  Women  in  Busi¬ 
ness  of  the  American  Home  Economics  Association,  as  well  as  to  extension 
workers,  university  teachers  and  Deans  of  Home  Economics,  along  with  a  copy 
of  a  bulletin  on  "The  Labeling  Question”  issued  by  the  Association. 

CONCLUSION 

The  work  of  the  year  has  been  varied.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  give 
authentic  information  about  canned  foods  and  the  canning  industry  to  home¬ 
makers  and  to  professional  groups,  as  well  as  to  bring  the  point  of  view  of 
consumers  to  the  industry. 

The  year  1936  will  bring  many  new  problems  and  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
Director  to  plan  the  Home  Economics  work  of  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  so  that  it  will  be  most  useful  to  the  canning  industry.  Suggestions  with 
regard  to  the  work  of  the  division  will  be  very  helpful  in  formulating  plans 
for  the  work  of  the  year. 

PUBLIC  HEARING, 

FOOD  AND  DRUG  ADMINISTRATION 
FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  jANUARY  18,  1935 


The  Public  Hearing  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
held  in  conjunction  with  the  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Canners  Association,  convened  at  2  o’clock, 
Mr.  J.  O.  Clarke,  Chief  of  the  Central  District,  U.  S.  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  Chicago,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  CLARKE:  I  presume  you  have  all  received 
an  announcement  of  this  meeting.  It  is  called  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  some  additional  standards  under  the  McNary- 
Mapes  Amendment.  We  will  have  for  discussion  the  proposed 
standard  of  quality  and  condition  for  canned  fruits  for  salads, 
standard  for  fill  of  container  for  canned  mushrooms,  and  the 
revision  of  the  standard  for  canned  tomatoes. 

More  than  a  month  ago  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
advised  all  interested  parties  that  these  standards  were  under 
consideration  and  we  are  here  today  for  a  full  discussion  of 
the  proposed  standards.  The  experience  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  indicates  the  desirability  for  a  higher  require¬ 
ment  for  the  solidity  of  pack  of  canned  tomatoes.  Measured 
in  terms  of  the  standard,  this  means  a  small  increase  in  the 
drained  weight  requirement.  Considerable  data  have  been 
accumulated  during  the  past  several  years  on  the  proper  fill  of 
container  for  canned  mushrooms.  This  data  enables  us  at 
this  time  to  propose  a  standard  for  fill  of  container  for 
mushrooms. 

We  have  also  accumulated  data  on  the  composition  and  fill 
of  container  for  fruits  for  salad  and  a  standard  of  quality  and 
condition  is  being  proposed. 

It  will  be  my  purpose  to  take  up  these  standards  one  at  a 
time  and  I  hope  we  may  have  a  full  discussion,  particularly 
from  any  representatives  of  consumers  who  may  be  in  the  room. 
Let  me  say  that  this  hearing,  like  others  of  a  similar  nature, 
is  not  intended  to  be  a  perfunctory  affair.  The  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  in  proposing  the  various  standards  or  changes 
in  standards,  have  taken  into  consideration  all  data  and  informa¬ 
tion  available  at  the  time  these  standards  were  proposed.  Our 
purpose  in  asking  you  to  attend  this  hearing  is  to  secure 
additional  information,  both  from  the  consumers  and  from  the 
canners.  We  want  to  hear  from  people  who  endorse  our  pro¬ 
posals  as  well  as  from  those  who  object  to  them.  If  you  believe 
the  proposals  are  correct,  let  us  have  your  statements.  Let  us 
have  them  if  you  believe  that  the  proposals  are  too  exacting 
or  if  you  believe  they  are  not  exacting  enough.  We  want  a  full 
discussion  of  everything,  but  I  want  to  ask  the  speakers  to 
stick  to  the  particular  subject  being  considered  at  the  time 
they  arise. 

Tomatoes 

Probably  more  of  you  are  interested  in  the  standard  for 
canned  tomatoes  than  the  other  two  items  and  so  we  will  take 
up  the  standard  for  tomatoes  first. 


Now,  let’s  take  up  first  the  matter  of  canned  tomatoes,  and 
I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Bonney  here  to  read  our  proposal  and 
then  I  will  ask  for  a  full  discussion  of  this  question  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  tomato  drained  weight  standard. 

MR.  VICTOR  BONNEY  (Food  Division,  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  Washington,  D.  C.):  I  think  all  of  you  are 
familiar  with  the  present  standard  for  canned  tomatoes.  This 
is  merely  an  amendment  to  the  standard;  the  present  standard 
calls  for  45  per  cent,  this  calls  for  60  per  cent.  The  whole 
provision  is  this: 

“The  fruit  shall  be  considered  as  whole  or  in  large  pieces 
when  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  total  contents  are  retained 
after  draining  for  two  minutes  on  a  sieve  having  two  meshes 
to  the  inch.  On  containers  of  less  than  three  pounds  net  weight, 
sieves  eight  inches  in  diameter  are  used.  On  containers  of 
three  pounds  net  weight  or  more,  sieves  twelve  inches  in 
diameter  are  used.” 

MR.  FRANK  M.  SHOOK  (Tri-State  Packers  Association, 
Easton,  Md.):  I  have  some  data  on  the  result  of  ascertaining 
the  drained  weight  on  443  No.  10  cans.  We  want  to  address 
what  remarks  we  have  to  make  on  the  subject  in  connection 
with  No.  10  cans.  I  want  to  ask  for  permission  to  file  the  data 
on  the  examination  of  these  cans  in  writing  at  the  Washington 
office,  because  there  are  some  data  in  that  connection  I  should 
have  that  I  don’t  have  with  me  here. 

We  understand  that  this  is  on  the  basis  of  contents  of, the 
individual  can,  or  is  it  on  the  capacity  of  the  can? 

MR.  BONNEY:  On  the  contents  of  the  individual  can. 

MR.  SHOOK:  It  is  a  custom  of  a  good  many  canners  to 
air-cool  No.  10  cans  of  tomatoes,  and  if  by  increasing  the 
drained  weight  of  canned  tomatoes  it  might  become  necessary 
to  water-cool  them  in  order  to  retain  a  larger  percentage  of 
drained  weight,  you  then  involve  a  commercial  canning  factory 
practice  which  I  can  see  might,  in  a  good  many  cases,  necessi¬ 
tate  additional  equipment  in  a  canner’s  plant  in  this  way:  If 
you  are  going  to  water-cool,  your  process  must  be  a  longer 
time  and  with  a  good  many  of  the  automatic  cookers  any 
attempt  to  increase  the  process  necessary  where  you  substitute 
water-cooling  for  air-cooling  cuts  down  the  capacity  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  canner  would  either  be  compelled  to  pack 
fewer  tomatoes  or  have  additional  equipment. 

There  is  also  quite  a  variability  in  the  solids  in  the  tomatoes 
themselves,  in  the  raw  stage,  from  year  to  year  and,  since  this 
is  a  relationship  of  solids  to  the  mass  of  tomatoes  that  are  in 
the  can,  it  seems  to  me  that  before  increasing  the  drained 
weight  we  ought  to  have  considerable  data  as  to  that  vari¬ 
ability  in  the  raw  tomato  itself.  I  can  well  see,  from  the  result 
of  the  drained  weights  in  the  443  No.  10  cans  on  which  we 
have  data,  that  a  slight  change  in  the  natural  solid  contents 
of  the  raw  tomato  would  throw  several  of  those  cans  in  the 
substandard  class. 

I  am  sure  the  Department  is  aware  of  the  danger  in  increas¬ 
ing  the  fill  beyond  the  proper  amount  in  canned  tomatoes.  The 
same  danger  is  in  other  products,  but  we  will  speak  in  relation¬ 
ship  to  canned  tomatoes.  Ordinarily,  canned  tomatoes  over¬ 
filled  in  any  attempt  to  increase  the  drained  weight  after 
process,  run  into  the  danger  zone  of  “flippers”  or  “springers” 
which,  by  the  ruling  of  the  Department  itself,  are  unmerchant¬ 
able  goods.  I  am  sure  you  don’t  want  to  approach  the  drained 
weight  standard  that  will  put  the  cans  in  that  danger.  Then 
if  we  strike  a  year  in  which,  owing  to  weather  conditions,  the 
natural  solids  in  the  raw  tomato  are  low,  then  in  order  to  retain 
a  higher  percentage  of  drained  weight  after  processing  we 
must  cut  the  process  down.  Then  we  are  running  the  risk,  of 
course,  of  under-processed  goods  with  the  result  that  we  will 
have  plenty  of  swells. 

I  am  dwelling  particularly  on  No.  lO’s  because  all  canners 
appreciate  the  fact  that  we  can  get  a  higher  percentage  of 
drained  weight  in  the  small  cans  than  we  can  in  the  larger  cans. 

The  suggestion  I  would  have  to  make  is  untenable  and  can 
not  be  done,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  sensible  and  normal  and 
should  be  the  thing  to  guide  us,  and  that  is  that  your  drained 
weight  requirements  bear  some  relationship  to  the  size  of  the 
can.  I  am  fully  aware  that  under  the  present  McNary-Mapes 
Amendment  you  don’t  have  the  liberty  of  doing  that,  but  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  feature  because  it  is  a  weakne-SS  in 
the  Act  that  ought  to  be  corrected. 
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I  can’t  say  that  there  would  be  anyone  in  our  territory  that 
would  have  any  difficulty  in  reaching  50  per  cent  drained  weight 
in  a  smaller  size  can.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  they  would, 
but  I  am  sure  you  would  reach  it  easier  than  in  the  No  10  can. 

I  presume  there  will  be  no  quick  decision  on  this  and  you  will 
have  time  to  get  some  more  data. 

These  cans  that  we  examined  came  from,  as  far  as  I  know, 
the  Eastern  Seaboard,  from  Florida  on  the  South  to  I  do  not 
know  how  far  on  the  North.  The  cans  that  are  showing  light 
in  drained  weight  (I  am  not  prepared  to  say  today)  might 
come  from  any  particular  section  of  the  Eastern  Seaboard;  as 
p,  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  know. 

I  am  sure  that  Doctor  Bonney  knows  the  attitude  with  which 
the  Tri-State  Packers  Association  approach  all  these  questions. 
We  try  not  to  come  before  you  with  theory,  but  we  come  with 
facts,  and  if  finally  the  facts  that  we  are  able  to  obtain  from 
further  examination  of  No.  10  tomatoes  do  not  bear  us  out  in 
the  request  that  further  study  be  made,  we  will  even  go  the 
President  of  the  United  States  one  better,  we  will  be  the  first 
to  acknowledge  we  are  wrong  in  asking  for  it. 

CHAIRMAN  CLARKE:  We  will  be  very  glad  to  receive  the 
data  that  you  have,  Mr.  Shook.  As  for  delaying  a  decision  on 
this  matter  for  any  length  of  time,  we  are  not  going  to  be 
unreasonable.  I  can  not  make  any  promises,  but  I  can  simply 
say  that  we  will  not  be  unreasonable  and  if  you  will  send  the 
data  down  as  soon  as  you  get  it  we  will  be  glad  to  have  it. 
Gentlemen,  let  me  have  further  discussion  of  this  question. 

MR.  A.  M.  WADSWORTH  (Kroger  Food  Foundation,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio) :  I  agree  with  Frank  Shook,  that  there  are 
certain  difficulties  in  getting  the  drained  weight  of  No.  10 
tomatoes  that  we  don’t  experience  in  the  smaller  cans.  We 
are  primarily  interested  in  the  shelf  merchandise  or  the  smaller 
container. 

I  feel  that  it  would  obviate  a  considerable  amount  of  diffi¬ 
culty  if  we  could  have  some  constant  factor  upon  which  we 
could  base  these  drained  weights.  I  know  that  provisions  as 
they  now  exist  in  the  McNary-Mapes  Amendment  cover  the 
drained  weights  to  be  based  on  the  contents  of  the  can,  and  I 
think  that  an  open  discussion  along  that  line  is  not  out  of  order 
as  to  why  that  can  not  be  changed  to  have  this  drained  weight 
made  upon  the  can  capacity  which  is  constant.  By  basing  it 
on  the  canned  contents,  in  a  way  we  place  a  premium  on  slack 
fill  merchandise.  On  many  items  of  the  industry,  the  U.  S. 
Grade  calls  for  these  weights  to  be  established  on  can  capacity, 
and  I  really  can  not  see  any  reason  why  it  can  not  be  worked 
out  so  that  the  same  principles  will  apply  on  canned  tomatoes; 
this  drained  weight  based  on  the  can  capacity  of  each  can  in 
its  various  sizes. 

CHAIRMAN  CLARKE:  As  I  get  your  proposition,  Mr. 
Wadsworth,  it  is  a  more  or  less  fundamental  change  you  are 
proposing;  basing  drained  weight  on  can  capacity  rather  than 
on  the  contents  of  the  individual  cans.  I  am  wondering  if  Mr. 
Bonney  would  like  to  discuss  that  subject. 

MR.  BONNEY:  I  don’t  think  much  discussion  is  necessary. 
I  can  merely  state  that  this  is  a  quality  standard,  that  if  you 
have  a  can  half  full  but  with  the  proper  percentage  of  tomato 
meat,  the  quality  of  the  material  you  have  there,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  just  as  good  quality  as  though  you  had  a  can  full.  We 
have  a  slack  fill  requirement  which  requires  it  to  be  filled  or 
be  labeled  slack  filled,  but  as  far  as  the  material  you  have 
there  is  concerned,  it  seems  to  me,  that  it  is  just  as  good 
quality  as  if  completely  filled.  If  we  base  it  on  the  capacity 
of  the  can,  then  we  are  saying,  if  you  only  half  fill  the  can,  even 
if  it  only  drains  90  per  cent  as  many  tomatoes,  as  it  often  does 
when  they  are  very  solid,  you  would  have  a  can  of  poor  quality 
tomatoes. 

I  agree  that  you  have  a  slack  filled  can  of  tomatoes,  but  if 
you  only  have  half  a  can  you  can  have  a  can  of  good  quality 
tomatoes,  in  my  opinion.  That  is  the  reason  we  base  it  on  the 
material  that  is  there  rather  than  on  what  the  can  could  hold 
if  it  were  full. 

CHAIRMAN  CLARKE:  Is  there  someone  else  to  hear  from 
now? 

MR.  PRESTON  McKINNEY  (California  Canners  League,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.):  These  points  that  have  just  been  brought 
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up  are  rather  new  to  me  personally  and  I  don’t  have  any  special 
comment  to  make  on  them  either  way.  We  have  always 
assumed,  as  Dr.  Bonney  has  said,  that  you  are  dealing  with 
contents  of  the  can  and  that  the  matter  of  fill  is  another  problem. 

Now,  referring  to  the  proposed  revision:  our  experience  is 
that  on  canned  tomatoes  this  50  per  cent  can  be  reached  in 
our  locality  and  we  offer  no  criticism  of  the  50  per  cent  basis; 
we  offer  no  criticism  merely  on  account  of  our  own  experience 
with  our  own  product.  We  assume,  of  course,  as  it  is  worded, 
that  we  are  referring  now  to  canned  tomatoes  and  that  the 
product  which  we  produce,  canned  tomatoes  with  puree,  is  not 
involved  in  this  hearing,  it  being  a  separate  product,  a  com¬ 
bination  of  tomatoes  and  puree. 

MR.  SHOOK:  May  I  suggest,  then,  that  we  are  talking 
about  a  product  that  is  now  packed  in  California,  that  is  a 
low  standard  tomato?  California  packs  two  types  of  tomatoes, 
as  I  understand:  a  solid  pack  where  there  is  no  trouble  at  all 
reaching  the  drained  weight;  and  then  standard  pack,  but  not 
the  type  of  standard  pack  that  we  are  discussing  today;  it  is 
not  the  type  of  pack  on  which  you  are  proposing  to  increase, 
the  drained  weight  from  45  per  cent  to  50  per  cent. 

We  can  very  easily  say  the  same  thing  on  our  choice  and 
fancy  tomatoes.  We  will  experience  no  difficulty  in  reaching 
50  per  cent  drained  weight,  but  I  take  it  that  what  you  are 
doing  here  is  setting  the  minimum  for  a  standard  tomato,  not 
the  minimum  for  an  extra  standard  or  fancy. 

CHAIRMAN  CLARKE:  You  are  right. 

MR.  McKINNEY :  I  think  I  made  it  clear  that  my  comments 
were  based  on  our  experience  with  canned  tomatoes  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  We  are  not  undertaking  to  get  into  the  merits  of  the 
situation  except  there. 

MR.  SHOOK:  I  was  only  emphasizing  what  you  said  for 
the  Chairman  so  that  he  would  get  the  thought  across  that  you 
were  expressing. 

CHAIRMAN  CLARKE:  Mr.  Bonney,  will  you  talk  on  that 
subject? 

MR.  BONNEY:  I  might  answer  Mr.  McKinney  by  saying 
that  as  the  standard  is  now  worded,  if  tomatoes  with  puree 
from  trimmings  go  below  50  per  cent  drained  weight  they  will 
have  to  be  labeled  below  standard. 

MR.  McKINNEY:  We  do  object  to  that,  naturally.  Could 
you  give  me  the  reference? 

MR.  BONNEY:  If  you  will  notice  in  the  S.  R.  A.  form 
in  which  the  standard  refers  to  tomatoes  with  puree  from 
trimmings : 

“When  canned  tomatoes  fail  to  meet  the  above  standard  only 
in  that  they  contain  added  tomato  products,  they  shall  bear  the 
appropriate  special  statement  to  show  that  fact;  e.  g.,  ‘tomato 
with  puree  from  trimmings’.” 
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MR.  McKinney  :  We  are  not  probably  as  fully  prepared  to 
meet  that  as  we  should  be.  I  would  be  glad  to  cover  very 
briefly  the  reason  why,  in  our  judgment,  there  is  a  distinction. 

If  this  standard  is  accepted  that  a  can  of  tomatoes,  after 
handling,  etc.,  is  a  can  of  tomatoes  if  it  be  half  meat  and  half 
tomato  juice  from  those  tomatoes  or  their  equivalent,  then  that 
is  a  can  of  tomatoes. 

Now,  we  add  something  to  it.  If  you  hold  that  you  can 
have  half  liquid  in  it,  there  is  just  no  room  for  us  to  add  some¬ 
thing  else,  is  there? 

Our  point  is  that  we  do  add  another  product  to  it.  We 
should  have  all  the  rights  of  any  other  canner  to  call  the 
canned  tomatoes  in  that  product  that  which  others  call  it,  part 
liquid  and  part  solid,  and,  just  as  a  matter  of  arithmetic,  if 
we  are  to  add  another  product  to  it  we  must  have  a  place 
to  put  it. 

I  think  logically  and  fairly  we  could  take  the  position  that 
the  45  per  cent  is  out  of  line  for  that  reason,  but  we  have  no 
thought  of  doing  that;  we  do  make  the  45  per  cent  and  we  have 
no  thought  of  arguing  that  we  should  go  below  that.  At  the 
same  time,  from  the  point  of  logic  we  think  we  could  well 
do  so.  We  certainly  do  not  want  to  reduce  our  grade  and, 
therefore,  have  no  thought  as  to  that. 

CHAIRMAN  CLARKE:  Mr.  McKinney,  may  I  ask  if  you 
have  any  data  that  you  would  like  to  present  that  would  show 
that  canned  tomatoes  with  puree  added  to  them  will  not  cut 
out  the  50  per  cent  that  is  being  proposed. 

MR.  McKINNEY:  I  think  it  is  just  self-evident  that  the 
50  per  cent  is  probably  out  of  line  where  we  add  something.  I 
have  no  figures  on  it  because  I  did  not  get  into  it  very  much. 

I  rather  thought  we  were  just  talking  about  tomatoes.  How¬ 
ever,  maybe  some  of  the  other  Californians  can  go  into  it  in 
greater  detail. 

CHAIRMAN  CLARKE:  If  there  is  any  definite  data  on  that 
phase  of  the  subject,  I  would  like  it  to  go  into  the  record. 

MR.  McKINNEY:  As  Mr.  Shook  has  asked  permission,  we 
would  like  to  file  a  brief  on  the  whole  matter.  I  think  we 
could  get  it  more  logically  before  you  and  we  will  do  it  as 
quickly  as  we  can. 

CHAIRMAN  CLARKE:  We  will  be  glad  to  have  a  brief  from 
you,  Mr.  McKinney.  Is  there  any  more  discussion  of  this  tomato 
problem  ? 

MR.  SHOOK:  As  a  matter  of  information,  I  should  like  to 
know  how  a  can  that  is  slack  filled  could  be  considered  under 
the  McNary-Mapes  Amendment. 

CHAIRMAN  CLARKE:  Mr.  Bonney,  can  you  answer  that? 
MR.  BONNEY :  I  do  not  exactly  get  the  question.  A  can 
which  is  less  than  90  per  cent  filled  must  be  labeled  slack  filled; 
below  U.  S.  Standard,  slack  filled.  Does  that  answer  your 
question  ? 

MR.  SHOOK:  If  a  can  is  slack  filled  there  is  no  necessity 
of  ascertaining  its  drained  weight;  it  is  a  substandard  anyhow. 

MR.  BONNEY:  It  might  be  labeled,  below  U.  S.  Standard, 
slack  filled  and  also  below  quality. 

CHAIRMAN  CLARKE:  I  have  not  heard  from  any  con¬ 
sumers.  I  wonder  if  there  are  any  representatives  of  consumer 
organizations  in  the  room;  if  there  are,  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  them. 

MR.  SHOOK:  The  laboratory  of  the  National  Canners 
Association,  I  think,  is  represented.  At  least,  Mr.  Smith  was 
here  a  few  moments  ago.  I  wonder  if  they  have  made  any  tests 
of  tomatoes  packed  in  various  sections  of  the  country  as  to 
the  relative  drained  weights,  depending  upon  location  of  pack. 
We  might  be  seriously  crippling  some  section  that  is  not  repre¬ 
sented  here.  You  have  heard  nothing  except  from  California 
and  the  Tri-States. 

CHAIRMAN  CLARKE :  Mr.  Smith,  would  you  want  to  talk 
on  that  subject? 

MR.  SMITH:  We  have  not  made  any  extensive  survey  of 
the  tomatoes  canned  in  different  sections  of  the  country.  This 
matter  of  meeting  the  drained  weight  on  No.  10  cans  is  not 
a  new  problem;  it  has  come  to  us  from  various  sections.  It 
also  shows  a  direct  correlation  with  the  character  of  the  season 
involved.  In  a  nice,  dry  season  we  do  not  have  the  trouble  that 


we  have  in  a  wet  season  when  the  tomatoes  are  lacking  in 
solidity.  Where  an  excessive  amount  of  trimming  is  necessary 
so  that  the  tomatoes  are  cut  badly  necessarily  in  order  to  do 
proper  trimming,  then  there  is  more  difficulty  in  meeting  the 
drained  weight. 

As  has  been  stated,  we  have  had  practically  no  complaints 
about  the  drained  weight  on  cans  of  the  ordinary  size  smaller 
than  the  No.  10. 

There  has  been  some  thought  that  shipping  No.  10  cans  of 
tomatoes  under  various  conditions  did  not  increase  the  drained 
weight,  if  you  put  it  that  way,  in  some  experiments  conducted 
to  indicate  that  tomatoes  tend  to  go  to  pieces.  We  have  no 
definite  data  to  present  on  this  subject. 

MR.  C.  E.  TEMPLE  (University  of  Maryland,  College  Park, 
Md.):  There  must  be  some  reason  for  proposing  this  legisla¬ 
tion.  I  would  like  to  ask  for  information  on  that  point.  What 
is  the  relative  proportion  of  cans  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
that  fall  below  the  standard  that  you  propose  to  establish  ? 

CHAIRMAN  CLARKE:  Of  course,  this  is  not  new  legisla¬ 
tion;  this  is  simply  a  new  administrative  standard.  I  will  ask 
Mr.  Bonney  to  answer  that  question. 

MR.  BONNEY:  With  the  small  cans,  very  few  of  them  will 
go  below  50  per  cent,  from  any  part  of  the  country.  I  do  not 
know  so  much  about  the  No.  lO’s.  A  great  many  No.  lO's  will 
meet  it.  No.  lO’s  where  tomatoes  are  pretty  badly  treated 
will  not.  Whether  there  is  an  in-between  zone  to  be  had  with 
your  pretty  good  tomatoes  I  am  not  sure.  The  indications  seem 
to  be  that  it  is  pretty  hard  to  meet  60  per  cent  on  the  No.  10 
cans. 

Frankly,  one  reason  for  this  proposal  is  that  the  B.  A.  E. 
grades  for  canned  tomatoes  call  for  50  per  cent  fill  on  a  standard 
tomato.  We  feel  that  perhaps  it  might  be  just  as  well  if  the 
Department’s  grades  under  the  McNary-Mapes  and  those  an¬ 
nounced  under  the  Warehouse  Act  for  the  grading  of  canned 
foods  could  be  the  same.  Otherwise,  we  might  have  a  product 
graded  as  standard  by  the  McNary-Mapes  which  would  be  below 
standard  by  the  Warehouse  grades.  That  is  the  principle  reason 
for  this  coming  up  at  this  time. 

MR.  SHOOK:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  you  are  talking  about 
two  different  things.  Customarily,  at  least  under  the  Warehouse 
grading,  your  goods  are  graded  before  shipment;  they  are  graded 
for  storage  at  your  plant  in  a  warehouse  where  the  product 
has  not  been  subjected  to  shipment  and  breaking  down  that 
does  occur  in  a  product  like  tomatoes.  As  Mr.  Smith  has  said, 
there  was  some  study  some  time  ago  on  that  subject;  I  don’t 
have  the  data  with  me,  but  everybody  knows  who  has  ever 
shipped  any  No.  10  tomatoes  that  the  breakdown  is  much  heavier 
in  a  large  can  than  in  a  small  one.  If  I  am  not  mistaken.  Dr. 
Bonney,  the  50  per  cent  requirement  in  B.  A.  E.  is  50  per  cent 
of  the  capacity  of  the  can. 

MR.  BONNEY:  That  is  right. 

MR.  SHOOK:  That  makes  quite  a  difference  between 
determination  of  the  percentage  because  you  are  using  a  differ¬ 
ent  base. 

MR.  BONNEY :  That  makes  it  a  little  more  severe. 

MR.  SHOOK:  It  occurs  to  me  that  what  you  need  more  than 
an  unanimity  on  percentage  is  that  you  use  the  same  base 
capacity  to  start  with  in  your  determinations,  getting  you  closer 
together  than  you  now  are.  I  don’t  believe  that  a  slack  filled 
can  ought  to  be  given  “C”  for  having  a  high  percentage  of 
drained  weight  because  it  is  not  a  can  of  tomatoes  to  start  with. 

Of  course,  that  is  a  matter  we  can  talk  about  a  long  while, 
but  if  you  are  going  to  pick  up  a  shipment  of  tomatoes  which 
moves  several  hundred  miles  and  has  stood  probably  several 
months  and  has  been  handled  several  times,  and  require  the 
drained  weight  that  you  do  at  points  of  manufacture,  I  am 
sure  that  the  packers  of  No.  10  tomatoes  will  be  hard  put  to 
know  just  how  heavy  to  pack  their  tomatoes  so  that  they  will 
some  day,  after  being  shipped  around  a  good  many  times,  meet 
the  requirement. 

I  think  it  is  perfectly  normal  to  have  the  5  per  cent  margin 
there  to  work  on,  due  to  the  breakdown  in  shipment,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  you  are  just  setting  the  minimum  for  a 
standard,  below  which  there  is  substandard,  I  think  you  should 
give  consideration  to  this  fact  that  you  can  take  two  cans  of 
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tomatoes  and  put  by  weight  the  identical  amount  of  tomato 
meat  in  those  two  cans;  you  can  process  one  properly  and  cool 
it  properly  and  it  comes  out  fancy  or  extra  standard  in  drained 
weight;  you  can  take  the  other  can  and  process  it  a  little 
longer  or  cool  it  a  little  shorter  time  and,  although  it  has  the 
same  amount  of  food  in  it,  it  may  come  out  under  50  per  cent 
and  be  considered  a  substandard.  But  you  have  not  robbed  the 
consumer  of  a  particle  of  food.  You  put  the  same  amount  in 
the  can,  and,  on  opening,  the  same  amount  of  food  is  in  the 
can.  You  can’t  possibly  get  any  of  it  out;  it  is  all  in  there. 

When  you  get  into  nicer  gradations  of  the  can  of  tomatoes, 
naturally  you  want  to  see  them  more  whole,  but  I  can  not  see 
that  you  have  served  the  consumer  any  more,  assuming  that 
the  two  cans  started  with  the  same  amount  of  tomato  food. 

CHAIRMAN  CLARKE:  I  think  that  argument  is  not 
exactly  correct  because,  where  the  weight  is  less  than  required 
by  the  standard,  the  consumer  still  has  the  right  to  buy  the 
food,  but  she  buys  it  under  a  substandard  label. 

You  might  make  the  same  argument  about  any  quality  stan¬ 
dard;  the  consumer  is  getting  the  same  amount  of  food  in  gen¬ 
eral  even  though  the  quality  as  denoted  by  a  tenderness  or  cut 
out  weight  or  those  other  factors  is  lower.  The  same  food  value 
is  there  even  though  there  was  no  solid  portion  at  all;  even 
though  you  put  almost  all  tomato  juice  in  the  can,  the  consumer 
would  get  the  same  food  value. 

MR.  WADSWORTH:  Frank  Shook  has  his  particular  pet  in 
No.  10  tomatoes,  Mr.  McKinney  in  puree.  My  thought  in  trying 
to  arrive  at  some  tangible  way  of  determining  the  drained 
weight,  basing  it  on  can  capacity,  was  to  bring  the  McNary- 
Mapes  and  the  U.  S.  Standard,  Grade  C,  into  more  or  less  of  an 
agreement.  Just  at  the  present  time  we  are  basing  those 
drained  weights  on  the  can  capacity,  on  the  A,  B  and  C  grades, 
and  yet  when  it  comes  to  the  McNary-Mapes  Amendment  we 
base  it  on  the  can  contents. 

We  go  upon  the  basis  that  in  all  the  canned  foods  where  the 
McNary-Mapes  standards  have  been  established,  and  also  where 
the  A,  B,  C  grades  are  established,  those  foods  that  fall  below 
the  U.  S.  Grade  C,  are  automatically  below  the  McNary-Mapes 
standard.  Why  can  not  that  be  done  with  canned  tomatoes 
whether  it  is  45,  46  or  60  per  cent?  We  are  not  particularly 
interested  in  that  right  now,  but  we  should  like  to  have  an 
agreement  in  conformity  with  the  other  products. 

CHAIRMAN  CLARKE:  In  answering  your  question  and 
also  the  other  points  that  have  been  brought  up,  and  on  the 
assumption  that  everybody  has  spoken  on  this  subject  that 
wants  to  speak,  let  me  say  that  is  the  very  purpose  of  this 
hearing  to  get  information  from  the  trade  and  from  the  con¬ 
sumer.  I  will  say  now  that  before  these  standards  are  adopted 
finally,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  will  certainly  give 
the  fullest  consideration  to  everything  that  has  been  said  in 
this  meeting  and  to  the  briefs  that  are  to  be  submitted  by  the 
Maryland  people  and  the  people  from  California. 

If  there  is  nothing  further  on  the  subject  of  canned  tomatoes, 
I  presume  a  good  many  of  you  are  not  interested  in  these  other 
subjects  so  we  will  pass  to  this  canned  mushroom  fill  of  con¬ 
tainer.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Bonney  to  read  the  standard  and  to 
open  the  discussion  on  that  subject. 

Mushrooms 

MR.  BONNEY:  This  is  entirely  a  fill  of  container  standard; 
we  have  no  quality  standard  for  canned  mushrooms. 

“Paragraph  5  of  S.  R.  A.,  F.  D.  No.  4  states,  in  part,  that 
canned  food  is  of  standard  fill  when  the  amount  of  water,  brine, 
or  other  packing  medium  is  not  excessive.  Investigations  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  have  shown  that,  when  the 
weight  of  blanched  mushrooms  placed  in  the  container  is  less 
than  60  per  cent  of  the  capacity  of  the  can  for  water  at  68 
degrees  F.  and  the  cans  are  filled  to  at  least  90  per  cent  of  their 
capacity,  the  packing  medium  is  excessive.  The  following  word¬ 
ing  is  proposed: 

PROPOSED  STANDARD 

“8  (a).  Packing  medium  is  excessive  in  canned  mushrooms 
when  the  weight  of  blanched  mushrooms  placed  in  the  con¬ 
tainer  before  processing  is  less  than  60  per  cent  of  the  weight 
of  water  which  the  sealed  container  will  hold  at  68  degrees  F.” 


CHAS.  P.  GUELF 
F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons 
Toledo,  Ohio 


CHAIRMAN  CLARKE:  The  proposal  is  to  set  up  a  fill  of 
container  standard  for  canned  mushrooms  at  60  per  cent  of  the 
weight  of  the  water  that  the  fill  of  container  will  hold  at  68 
degrees  F. 

MR.  A.  M.  GRISCUM  (Brandywine  Mushroom  Corporation, 
West  Chester,  Pa.) :  You  are  referring  to  the  weight  of  mush¬ 
rooms  that  are  placed  into  the  can  before  the  can  is  sealed? 

CHAIRMAN  CLARKE:  The  weight  of  the  blanched  mush¬ 
rooms  placed  in  the  container  before  processing. 

MR.  GRISCUM:  We  have  been  under  the  impression  for  a 
number  of  years  that  the  department  was  not  concerned  about 
that;  they  were  concerned  about  the  weight  that  was  cut  out  of 
the  can.  We  had  marked  on  our  cans,  two,  four  and  eight 
ounces,  drained  weight. 

Now  we  have  been  told  a  number  of  times  that  we  must  have 
a  sized  can  that  does  not  permit  slack  fill.  That  is  the  basis 
under  which  the  mushroom  packers  in  the  East  have  been  work¬ 
ing,  to  put  the  proper  weight  into  the  can  so  that  after  the 
can  was  processed  we  would  have  our  drained  weight  as  specified 
on  our  label.  Now,  according  to  this,  it  looks  as  though  it  is  a 
complete  change  from  our  present  practices. 

CHAIRMAN  CLARKE:  This  is  a  change  in  requirement  in 
line  with  the  requirements  of  the  Mapes  Amendment.  It  is  a 
change  from  a  measure  of  the  cut-out  weight  to  a  measure  of 
the  put-in  weight,  the  amount  put  in  the  can  at  the  time  of  pack. 
It  is  expressed  in  a  different  form  altogether. 

MR.  GRISCUM:  Is  it  necessary  to  change  the  procedure  that 
has  gone  on  for  so  many  years  with  the  mushroom  packers? 

CHAIRMAN  CLARKE:  We  are  making  progress  under  the 
McNary-Mapes  Amendment  in  practices  and  it  seems  to  me, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  canner,  that  it  is  easier  to  measure 
the  put-in  weight  than  it  is  to  figure  what  the  cut-out  weight  is 
going  to  be. 

MR.  GRISCUM:  I  would  not  say  that  was  true  in  the  case 
of  mushrooms  because  as  you  retort  your  mushrooms  they  lose 
weight.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  going  to  be  very  confusing;  one 
packer  would  have  one  cut-out  weight  and  another  packer  would 
have  another  under  this  method. 

CHAIRMAN  CLARKE:  Of  course,  you  realize  that  the 
system  of  declaring  on  your  label  the  drained  weight  of  mush¬ 
rooms  applies  to  only  a  very  few  products.  I  can  think  only  of 
one  other  at  the  present  time — shell  fish — and  this  is  designed 
to  bring  the  mushroom  packing  in  conformity  with  the  system 
of  declaring  the  total  net  contents,  the  same  as  it  is  in  practically 
all  other  canned  food  products. 

MR.  GRISCUM:  We  went  through  this  with  the  department 
about  three  years  ago  and  we  were  put  to  quite  a  lot  of  expense 
in  changing  cans,  and  changing  labels,  and  changing  cartons. 
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and  all  the  eastern  packers  have  just  gotten  straight  on  this 
drained  weight  on  mushrooms.  Now,  a  buyer  does  not  ask  for 
a  can  of  mushrooms  but  asks  for  eight-ounce  mushrooms  or 
four-ounce  mushrooms  or  two-ounce  mushrooms,  whatever  the 
case  may  be,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  proposed  standard 
here  we  are  just  going  to  have  terrific  confusion  again.  It  took 
us  about  two  years  to  get  straightened  out;  we  have  just  gotten 
straightened  out  on  it  now. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  other  mush¬ 
room  packers  here.  I  am  just  speaking  for  Brandywine. 

CHAIRMAN  CLARKE:  I  want  to  get  the  opinion  of  every¬ 
body.  As  I  take  it,  your  group  is  inclined  to  oppose  a  change 
in  the  system  and,  of  course,  in  reaching  a  decision  in  this 
matter  we  will  give  the  fullest  kind  of  consideration  to  the 
statements  that  you  have  made. 

MR.  L.  F.  PRATT  (Keystone  Mushroom  Company):  May  I 
ask  you  a  question?  What  do  you  mean  by  blanched  mush¬ 
rooms?  Do  you  mean  a  full  blanch?  Some  blanch  them  only 
half  and  put  some  extra  weight  in,  considering  that  they  will 
shrink  some  more. 

CHAIRMAN  CLARKE:  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Bonney  to 
answer  that. 

MR.  BONNEY:  We  have  never  attempted  to  define  when 
a  mushroom  is  blanched.  There  is  variation  in  blanching  pro¬ 
cedure  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  we  know  that,  and 
the  variations  in  blanching  procedure  make  a  difference  in  the 
amount  of  mushrooms  you  can  get  in  the  can.  There  are  some 
packers  who  are  not  meeting  the  cut-out  requirements  that  Mr. 
Griscum  speaks  of.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  them  if  they 
have  anything  to  say.  I  believe  those  packers  are  packing 
their  mushrooms  as  full  as  they  can  pack  them  under  the 
procedure  they  are  using,  but  there  are  some  who  are  not 
making  the  two,  four  and  eight  ounce  in  the  size  of  can  the 
Pennsylvania  packers  are  using. 

MR.  PRATT:  We  assume  we  will  have  to  give  full  blanch; 
otherwise,  we  will  put  them  in  there  raw  and,  of  course,  the 
can  would  be  slack  after  that,  if  you  are  interested  only  in 
what  is  in  the  can  after  cut-out. 

MR.  BONNEY :  I  might  put  it  this  way:  Some  of  the  packers 
use  a  longer  blanch  than  others.  If  someone  who  packs  mush¬ 
rooms  will  tell  us  why  they  use  the  shorter  blanch,  if  they 
are  willing  to  do  so,  it  might  add  something  to  the  hearing.  I 
don’t  know  whether  they  will  want  to  tell  why  they  use  the 
shorter  blanch;  they  have  expressed  some  opinion  to  me. 

MR.  PRATT:  We  reduced  the  size  of  the  can  about  three  or 
four  years  ago  and  we  took  into  consideration  that  we  should 
give  the  mushrooms  full  blanch,  for  they  are  all  doing  it  in  the 
East.  We  don’t  like  to  change  to  a  larger  can  again. 

CHAIRMAN  CLARKE :  Of  course,  this  standard  would  apply 
regardless  of  the  size  of  the  can.  It  would  be  60  per  cent  of 
the  smaller  can  and  the  same  of  the  larger. 

MR.  THOMAS  (National  Mushroom  Corporation,  Avondale, 
Penna.):  I’d  like  to  ask  a  question.  If  we  would  comply  with 
your  later  requirements  and  would  pack  mushrooms  the  way 
we  want,  putting  eight  ounces  in  the  tallest  can  we  could  get, 
we  would  have  a  head  space  of  about  an  inch.  Would  that  be 
satisfactory  to  you? 

CHAIRMAN  CLARKE:  The  requirement  is  that  a  certain 
amount  of  mushrooms  be  placed  in  the  can.  If  that  amount  is 
put  in  and  it  results  in  a  head  space  inclusive  of  the  liquid,  of 
course  it  would  be  a  satisfactory  pack. 

MR.  THOMAS:  From  the  top  of  the  mushroom  when  it  is 
settled  to  the  top  of  the  can,  there  would  be  about  an  inch  of 
juice. 

CHAIRMAN  CLARKE:  We  assume,  though,  that  you  can 
put  in  60  per  cent  of  the  blanched  mushrooms  and  still  leave 
an  inch  space  in  there.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Bonney  if  any 
of  his  experiments  have  shown  as  much  head  space  as  that. 

MR.  BONNEY:  We  have  some  experiments  under  way  in 
Washington  now  that  we  haven’t  completed  yet,  but  I  do  know 
this  much:  that  with  the  shorter  blanch  you  would  get  a  greater 
head  space  from  the  mushroom  to  the  top  of  the  can  than  you 
would  if  the  mushrooms  had  been  blanched  a  longer  time.  You 
can  not  put  60  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  an  unblanched  mush¬ 


room  in  there  unless  you  press  the  mushrooms  in.  It  is  pretty 
much  a  question  of  blanch  as  to  how  much  you  can  put  in 
there.  I  think  all  mushroom  packers  are  in  agreement  with  that. 

MR.  E.  H.  JACOB,  JR.  (Edward  H.  Jacob,  Inc.,  New  York): 

I  would  like  to  place  on  the  record  the  opinion  of  our  firm,  that 
the  formula  as  it  now  stands  is  not  practical  in  that  it  does  not 
protect  the  consumer.  In  support  of  that,  I  want  to  read  a  letter 
from  our  production  man  who  has  made  a  lot  of  careful  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  whole  matter: 

“We  have  made  several  experiments  concerning  the  net  weight 
in  canned  mushrooms,  both  before  sterilization  and  afterwards, 
and  we  find  that  the  pamphlet  issued  some  time  ago  by  Wash¬ 
ington  has  specified  that  the  can  should  be  filled  with  blanched 
mushrooms  by  weight  60  per  cent  of  the  liquid  contents  of  the 
can. 

“If  this  is  allowed  to  go  through,  it  will  work  a  hardship  on 
all  consumers  and  put  every  packer  in  a  position  to  cheat  on 
weights  in  the  cans.  For  example,  mushrooms  shrink  approxi¬ 
mately  40  per  cent.  This  shrinkage  will  occur  whether  they 
be  thoroughly  blanched  before  they  are  put  in  the  can  or  partly 
blanched.  If  the  shrinkage  has  not  been  taken  care  of  before 
being  put  in  the  can,  they  will  shrink  the  same  amount  while 
being  sterilized. 

“In  some  of  our  experiments  we  took  fresh  mushrooms,  un¬ 
blanched,  putting  in  five  and  one-half  ounces  which  is  all  an 
eight-ounce  can  will  hold,  and,  after  sterilizing,  they  weighed 
three  and  five-eighths  ounces. 

“You  can  readily  see  that  if  this  arrangement  goes  through, 
the  blanching  periods  could  range  from  one  minute  to  twelve 
minutes  or,  in  other  words,  just  blanched  enough  so  that  60  per 
cent  of  the  liquid  contents  of  the  can  would  be  placed  in  the 
can  of  mushrooms  and,  of  course,  would  cut  drained  weights, 
ranging  from  three  and  five-eighths  ounces  up  to  eight  ounces, 
the  net  drained  weight  of  thoroughly  blanched  mushrooms. 

“We  would  like  to  suggest  that  if  possible  this  formula  be 
based  on  the  net  contents  of  the  can  of  mushrooms  after  being 
sterilized.  If  this  can  be  done,  there  wouldn’t  be  any  possible 
chance  for  any  one  packer  to  cheat  on  weights  to  the  consumer.” 

CHAIRMAN  CLARKE:  Did  you  want  to  submit  that  in  a 
brief  or  have  you  read  what  you  want  to  get  into  the  record  ? 
MR.  JACOB:  That  can  all  go  in  the  record. 

MR.  SHOOK:  Mr.  Chairman,  representing  the  mushroom 
consumers,  I  am  not  at  all  interested  in  the  weight  of  mushrooms 
that  go  into  the  can;  I  am  interested  in  what  comes  out  when  I 
take  the  can  home  and  open  it.  I  think  that  the  hardship  he 
speaks  of  in  the  industry  would  be  experienced  equally  well  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  in  attempting  to  make  a 
determination  of  how  many  mushrooms  go  into  the  can  after 
the  can  is  processed.  You  may  have  a  way  of  doing  it;  I  don’t 
know. 

It  seems  to  me  you  have  evolved  there  a  method  or  plan  from 
which  you  will  have  to  make  a  determination  of  how  much 
goes  into  the  can  by  looking  at  what  comes  out  of  it.  I  don’t 
believe  that  is  physically  possible. 

CHAIRMAN  CLARKE:  We  have  heard  from  one  consumer. 
I  am  wondering  if  Mrs.  Fritchey,  or  other  consumers  in  the 
room,  might  want  to  speak  on  this  subject. 

MRS.  FRANKLIN  W.  FRITCHEY  (American  Homemaker’s 
Association,  Baltimore,  Md.) :  I  have  not  had  much  experience 
with  the  mushroom  industry  other  than  watching  the  contents 
of  the  can.  I  do  find  something  that  we  get  more  liquid  than 
we  should  have  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  letter  which  Mr. 
Jacobs  has  just  read  has  some  merit  to  it.  It  does  seem  to  me 
that  what  comes  out  of  the  can  is  of  more  interest  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  than  exactly  the  weight  that  goes  into  the  can.  We  would 
like  to  have  our  full  value  for  what  we  pay. 

MR.  PRATT:  I  would  like  to  add  just  this:  Your  Department 
has  just  seized  some  French  mushrooms  that  recently  came  in 
because  they  said,  while  they  contained  eight  ounces  and  were 
in  a  taller  can  and  the  head  space  was  so  great  they  were  not 
properly  packed.  We  packed  the  tall  can  and  then  the  Govern¬ 
ment  made  us  stop  packing  it  and  come  back  to  the  nine- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  head  space  which  is  not  so  much  head  space. 

It  looks  to  me  as  though  you  are  upsetting  the  whole  apple 
cart  on  this  method. 
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MR.  ALBERT  S.  PORTER  (Michigan  Mushroom  Company, 
Niles,  Mich.):  I  was  wondering  what  was  the  object  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Department  in  calling  attention  to  the  mushroom 
packing  industry  the  need  for  standardization  of  the  can  or  the 
contents  of  the  can. 

CHAIRMAN  CLARKE:  It  is  the  standardization  of  the  con¬ 
tent;  we  have  no  interest  in  the  standardization  of  can  sizes, 
directly,  if  that  is  what  you  mean. 

MR.  PORTER:  Yes. 

MR.  C.  W.  SAVERY  (Great  Western  Mushroom  Co.,  Denver, 
Colo.):  I  do  not  understand  from  this  that  this  new  method 
is  to  change  the  net  weights  in  the  cans  at  all,  the  net  drain 
weight;  it  is  still  to  be  the  eight,  four  and  two.  Is  not  that 
correct? 

CHAIRMAN  CLARKE:  Not  necessarily.  I  am  sorry  that 
I  have  no  data  and  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  Mr.  Bonney 
has  as  to  the  equivalent  between  the  old  and  the  new  system. 
Do  you  have  any  data  on  that,  Mr.  Bonney? 

MR.  SAVERY :  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  find  out.  Of  course, 
the  mushrooms  we  grow  in  Denver,  a  mile  high,  do  not  shrink 
as  much  as  the  mushrooms  that  are  grown  down  on  the  sea 
coast.  I  think  that  Dr.  Bonney  will  bear  me  out  in  that;  I  know 
you  have  made  quite  a  number  of  experiments  on  our  mushrooms 
in  Denver  and  found  that  to  be  true.  As  a  result,  it  takes  a 
little  larger  can  for  us  to  get  a  sufficient  number  of  mushrooms 
in  to  weigh  out  the  eight,  four  and  two  net  drained  weight  than 
it  does  in  some  other  sections. 

CHAIRMAN  CLARKE:  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Bonney  to 
speak  on  that  question  and  give  any  data  he  may  have  on  that 
subject. 

MR.  BONNEY:  As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  tell  in  our 
experiments,  it  does  not  make  much  difference  where  the  mush¬ 
room  is  grown  if  it  is  given  an  equivalent  blanch.  If  the  blanch 
is  shorter  you  will  have  to  have  a  larger  can  to  get  the  same 
cut  out  weight.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  that  is  the  conclusion  I 
have  reached. 

MR.  FRANK  E.  RUBLES  (Midland  Mushroom  Co.,  Quincy, 
Ill.) :  I  am  a  little  bit  hazy  on  what  the  object  is.  I  want  to 
ask  you  once  again,  is  the  object  of  this  hearing  to  get  a 
standard  fill  in  each  can  so  that  when  a  person  buys  a  can  of 
mushrooms  he  is  pretty  apt  to  know  what  he  is  buying?  Is 
that  the  idea? 

CHAIRMAN  CLARKE:  That  is  right. 

MR.  RUBLES:  It  is  really  a  simple  matter  to  pack  mush¬ 
rooms  the  way  we  are  doing  it  now,  making  them  weigh  out 
two,  four  or  eight  ounces.  We  have  a  standard  and  when  some¬ 
body  wants  two  ounces  of  mushrooms  he  can  buy  two  ounces,  if 
he  wants  four  ounces  he  can  buy  four  ounces.  The  standards 
have  been  that  way  long  before  I  was  in  the  business  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  needless  to  make  a  change. 

May  I  ask,  if  packers  packed  their  mushrooms  according  to 
this  standard,  what  would  they  put  on  the  label?  They  could 
not  put  the  net  weight  on  because  the  net  weight  would  vary 
so  much  because  no  net  weight  could  be  alike.  We  will  have 
to  change  the  amount  of  mushrooms  to  put  in  according  to  the 
season  and  the  blanch. 

CHAIRMAN  CLARKE:  The  total  weight  of  the  contents  of 
the  can. 

MR.  RUBLES:  That  would  be  the  net  weight  of  the  mush¬ 
rooms  in  the  can? 

CHAIRMAN  CLARKE:  Mushroom  plus  brine. 

MR.  GRISCUM.  The  question  was  asked  a  few  moments  ago, 
“Why  the  difference  in  the  time  of  blanch?”  We  believe  that 
the  less  a  mushroom  is  blanched,  the  better,  so,  our  procedure 
is  that  we  blanch  our  mushrooms  a  certain  length  of  time.  Then 
when  that  can  goes  into  the  retort  it  comes  out  four  ounces  or 
over. 

Now,  the  reason  for  doing  that  is  this:  We  feel  that  the  less 
a  mushroom  is  blanched  the  more  tender  the  mushroom  is.  In 
blanching  a  mushroom  you  break  down  the  air  cells  and  force 
out  the  moisture  or  juice,  which  is  fiavor.  If  we  can  blanch  our 
mushrooms  enough  to  get  the  proper  weight  into  the  can  and 
then  in  our  retorts  blanch  out  the  juice,  bringing  it  down  to  the 
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proper  weight,  we  have  sealed  in  that  can  the  real  true  mush¬ 
room  flavor  and  we  feel  that  we  have  a  more  tender  product. 

I  am  sorry  I  did  not  know  that  this  meeting  was  going  to  take 
this  turn.  We  had  had  so  much  talk  back  East  that  the  present 
cans  the  eastern  packers  were  using  were  entirely  satisfactory 
to  the  Department.  I  am  quite  sure  if  the  Department  would 
care  to  get  the  opinion  of  their  man  back  there.  Dr.  Brinton, 
who  has  gone  through  this  mushroom  business,  I  do  not  believe 
that  he  would  recommend  what  you  are  trying  to  put  through 
from  Washington  because  it  would  be  the  worst  confusion  you 
could  possibly  imagine.  We  would  be  selling  water  for  mush¬ 
rooms.  A  packer  who  wished  to  be  dishonest  would  have  every 
opportunity  in  the  world  and  a  consumer  would  buy  a  can  of 
mushrooms,  and  I  do  not  believe  anybody  could  tell  the  exact 
weight  that  was  put  in  that  can  after  the  can  was  blanched. 

Before  there  is  any  decision  on  this  thing,  I  think  we  should 
go  into  it  very  carefully.  I  would  like  to  submit  a  whole  lot 
more  information  regarding  our  method  of  packing  mushrooms 
and  why  I  believe  we  should  conform  to  our  present  methods 
of  filling  and  drained  weight,  and  I  am  quite  certain  that  we 
can  get  the  support  of  the  Department  back  in  the  East;  a  man 
who  has  worked  with  this  thing  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years. 

CHAIRMAN  CLARKE:  We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  a 
brief  from  you  on  the  subject. 

MR.  GEORGE  GARNET  (Kroger  Food  Foundation,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio):  It  might  assist  materially  in  our  discussion 
this  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  might  have  the  comments 
of  the  Department  as  to  the  advantages  that  would  accrue 
from  this  change  in  the  standards.  Might  not  we  have  such 
information? 

MR.  BONNEY:  Briefly,  the  history  of  the  mushroom  in¬ 
dustry  in  this  country  has  been  much  as  Mr.  Griscum  has  said, 
the  cans  used  to  be  larger  than  most  packers  are  using  now. 
Most  of  the  mushroom  packers  adopted  a  smaller  sized  can,  some 
of  the  packers  have  not  adopted  it,  and  our  experiments  seem 
it  indicate  that  with  the  procedure  that  they  use  they  could  not 
use  the  smaller  can  in  all  cases,  they  could  not  get  the  mush¬ 
rooms  in  it.  They  might  be  able  to  if  they  changed  their 
procedure. 

We  believe  that  all  the  mushroom  packers  should  be  on  the 
same  basis,  and  that  is  the  object  of  this  hearing.  If  the  basis 
that  we  have  proposed  is  not  a  proper  one,  we  will  probably 
try  some  other  pronouncement.  In  any  case,  we  believe  you 
should  all  be  on  an  equal  basis  and  all  working  under  the  same 
regulation. 

MR  RUBLES:  Of  course,  everyone  wants  to  be  on  more  or 
less  the  same  basis,  but  that  is  a  hard  thing  to  figure  out. 
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Whose  basis  are  you  going  to  be  on?  As  Mr.  Griscum  said  a 
while  ago,  he  attempts  to  get  all  the  flavor  in  the  can,  which 
is  a  commendable  thing  to  do,  and  for  that  reason  he  uses  a 
little  different  blanch  than  somebody  else  does.  Some  other 
people  will  use  a  longer  blanch  and  it  will  enable  them  to  use 
a  shorter  can. 

It  is  a  hard  problem  to  find  out  what  size  can  you  are  going 
to  use  or  whose  basis  you  are  going  to  work  on.  I  really 
wouldn’t  know  how  you  would  do  that.  If  you  are  measuring 
the  net  drained  weight  as  we  have  been  doing,  when  you  buy 
a  can  of  mushrooms  that  is  marked  four  ounces  you  know  what 
is  in  it  and  if  you  attempt  to  have  a  standard  can  of  some 
kind  you  have  got  to  take  somebody  aside  to  develop  it. 

It  is  a  hard  thing  to  figure  out  whose  process  you  are  going 
to  take  because,  besides  the  flavor,  sometimes  it  means  monetary 
advantage  to  use  a  different  can.  There  are  a  good  many  angles, 
and  I  guess  we  could  discuss  this  for  a  week  and  still  run  into 
so  many  different  angles  that  could  not  be  ironed  out.  I  really 
don’t  see  a  thing  wrong  with  the  present  process  we  are  using. 

CHAIRMAN  CLARKE:  There  seems  to  be  among  the 
canners  a  decided  preference  for  our  present  system;  at  least, 
taking  them  numerically.  Our  people  will,  of  course,  give  the 
fullest  consideration  to  everything  that  has  been  said  here,  both 
for  and  against  the  proposition,  before  they  reach  a  final 
decision.^ 

MR.  GRISCUM:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  one  thing.  To  show 
you  the  confusion  these  various  can  sizes  are  causing,  I  would 
like  to  read  a  paragraph  of  a  letter  from  our  broker.  This 
is  what  it  says: 

“We  have  also  had  a  complaint  from  some  of  our  retail 
merchants  that  your  two-ounce  tin  is  smaller  than  the  one  put 

out  by .  No  doubt,  the  solid  contents  of  the  can 

you  pack  would  be  identical  with  the  other  packers,  but  the 
retailers  claim  that  the  prospective  consumer  will  pick  but  the 
larger  tin  if  he  is  not  familiar  with  either  brand.” 

Now,  that  is  the  confusion  that  is  being  caused  today  by  the 
different  sized  cans  of  present  mushroom  pack.  When  we  were 
discussing  these  can  changes,  we  fought  very  hard  so  that  we 
would  not  have  to  change  our  method  of  blanching,  but  we 
were  told  by  the  Department  in  no  unmistakable  terms  that 
that  was  exactly  what  we  had  to  do.  Other  packers  were  doing 
it  and  we  had  to  get  the  eight  ounces  of  mushrooms  in  those 
cans  or  fill  up  our  present  can  so  that  we  would  not  have  a  head 
space. 

MR.  SMITH:  There  is  one  thing  here  to  be  clarified.  We 
have  been  speaking  of  head  space  and  we  use  that  term  in  many 
canned  foods  to  refer  to  the  air  space  between  the  top  of  can 
and  liquid  portion,  whereas  in  mushrooms  we  mean  the  fill,  the 
space  from  the  top  of  the  can  to  the  drained  mushrooms  in  the 
can.  I  think  that  has  caused  considerable  confusion  in  this 
hearing,  Mr.  Clarke,  and  it  should  be  bom  in  mind. 

CHAIRMAN  CLARKE:  I  am  glad  you  have  cleared  it  up, 
Mr.  Smith. 

Now,  if  there  is  nothing  further  on  mushrooms  we  will  go 
to  the  next  subject,  and  that  is  the  proposed  standard  of  quality 
and  condition  for  canned  fruit  for  salad.  In  discussing  tomatoes, 
we  had  only  one  phase  of  the  tomto  subject  talked  about.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  mushrooms,  but  we  are  going  the 
whole  way  with  fruits  for  salad. 

Fruits  for  Salad 

I  will  ask  Mr.  Bonney  to  read  the  proposal,  paragraph  by 
paragraph,  and  we  will  discuss  each  paragraph  insofar  as  we 
can  as  we  come  to  it. 

MR.  BONNEY :  I  might  make  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
this  is  the  first  mixed  product  that  we  have  attempted  to  stan¬ 
dardize  under  the  McNary-Mapes  Amendment.  We  have  felt 
that  fruits  for  salad  have  become  so  well  established  that  the 
consumer  expects  a  mixture  of  apricots,  pears,  cling  peaches, 
pineapple  and  cherries  when  that  article  is  seen.  I  think  if 
that  is  not  the  case  we  might  just  as  well  stop  right  now.  There 
is  no  authority  that  I  can  see  in  the  McNary-Mapes  Amendment 
for  us  to  make  standards  of  identification.  In  all  our  standards 
under  the  McNary-Mapes  Amendment  we  head  off  with  the 
statement,  e.  g.,  like  canned  peas,  going  on  the  proposition  that 


canned  peas  defines  itself.  We  then  give  a  standard,  showing 
the  standard  quality  for  canned  peas,  and  anything  in  canned 
peas  that  does  not  meet  that  must  be  labeled  substandard. 
That  is  the  same  process  that  we  are  following  in  these  fruits 
for  salad.  We  are  assuming  that  fruits  for  salad  are  a  mixture 
of  those  five  fruits. 

With  that  subject  in  mind,  we  propose  this  standard  of  quality 
for  canned  fruits  for  salad: 

“Standard  canned  fruits  for  salad  are  the  normally  colored 
and  normally  flavored  canned  food  consisting  of  (1)  a  maximum 
amount  of  a  mixture,  in  proper  proportion,  of  properly  prepared, 
mature,  unblemished,  and  uniform  sized  units  of  apricots, 
Bartlett  pears,  yellow  cling  peaches,  pineapple,  and  red  cherries, 
and  (2)  sugar  solution  of  sufficient  strength  so  that  the  liquid 
portion  of  the  finished  product  reads  not  less  than  18  degrees 
Brix.” 

CHAIRMAN  CLARKE:  I  think  it  would  facilitate  matters 
if  at  this  point  we  discuss  the  mixture  itself  and  any  point  you 
might  want  to  bring  up  on  that,  and  then  we  will  go  into  more 
detail  on  the  other  paragraphs,  but  if  you  have  a  brief  on  any¬ 
thing  that  you  have  prepared  and  would  like  to  discuss  it  in 
some  other  fashion,  go  ahead. 

MR.  McKINNEY:  We  would  like  to  submit  a  brief  after 
the  hearing.  While  I  think  the  notice  of  this  hearing  was  put 
out  about  a  month  ago  and,  therefore,  we  can  not  criticise  the 
lack  of  time,  it  is  a  fact  that  with  the  holidays,  etc.,  I  don’t 
believe  those  of  us  in  California  have  fully  threshed  out  the 
points  involved.  The  best  proof  of  that  is  that  several  of  us 
gathered  informally  this  morning  and  some  new  thoughts  were 
developed,  so  I  would  like  to  preface  anything  that  goes  into 
the  record  with  the  fact  that  we  do  not  feel  that  this  is  quite 
our  mature  judgment  on  any  of  these  matters,  but  as  soon  as 
all  of  us  get  back  to  California  we  will  prepare  a  brief  that 
may  be  somewhat  different  from  the  verbal  statements  we  make. 

We  do  think  that  you  desire  that  we  present  the  ideas  as  we 
see  them  so  that  possibly  out  of  it  will  come  discussion  from 
your  side  as  well  as  ours  that  will  help  us  in  our  effort  to  give 
you  more  crystallized  ideas  very  soon. 

In  regard  to  the  point  of  whether  or  not  fruits  for  salad  are 
made  up  of  these  five  items,  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion, 
the  point  being  that  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  best  packers 
new  thoughts  are  being  developed  in  the  mixture.  Of  course, 
the  word  itself,  fruits  for  salad,  does  not  in  itself  necessarily 
prohibit  the  addition  of  some  other  desirable  fruit  and,  frankly, 
we  are  somewhat  at  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
time  has  been  reached  in  the  development  of  this  product 
whereby  we  can  freeze  it  down  to  the  point  of  being  only  these 
five  items. 

I  say  there  is  a  very  sound  difference  of  opinion  on  both 
sides  and  on  this  particular  point  I  do  not  believe  that  I  can 
speak  for  the  canners  of  California  at  this  moment,  although 
we  have  given  it  some  consideration  and  expect  to  give  it 
further  consideration.  Some  packers  have  some  ideas,  not  on  the 
low  side  of  quality,  in  which  they  rather  hesitate  to  see  the 
mixture  frozen  to  these  certain  items,  so  we  would  like  to 
reserve  a  specific  Canners  League  recommendation  on  that  until 
we  have  canvassed  our  own  opinion  a  little  further. 

CHAIRMAN  CLARKE:  I  think  this  is  the  place  where  the 
consumers  opinion  would  be  extremely  valuable,  and  I  would 
like  to  hear  an  expression  from  the  consumer  representatives  in 
the  room  as  to  what  their  experiences  and  judgment  might  be 
concernining  limiting  the  term  “fruits  for  salad”  to  a  mixture 
of  apricots,  Bartlett  pears,  yellow  Cling  peaches,  pineapple,  and 
red  cherries. 

Mrs.  Fritchey,  would  you  like  to  talk  on  that  subject? 

MRS.  FRITCHEY:  I  really  do  not  believe  at  the  present 
time  that  salads  are  equally  mixed  as  to  fruit.  Sometimes  I 
get  a  can  where  it  seems  to  me  I  find  more  pears,  sometimes 
more  peaches,  and  sometimes  we  find  three  cherries,  and  again 
we  find  only  one  or  two  pieces  of  apricot.  It  seems  to  me  that 
in  order  to  make  a  delicious  salad  we  should  have  more  apricots 
and  probably  a  few  more  cherries.  You  know,  when  you  have 
guests,  you  like  to  put  one  cherry  on  the  top  of  each  portion; 
if  you  have  six  guests  you  should  have  at  least  six  cherries.  I 
think  we  should  have  more  balanced  portions. 
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MR.  McKINNEY:  I  fully  agree  with  you,  and  the  point  I 
was  talking  on  first  was  whether  some  other  items  than  these 
might  rightfully  be  added.  For  example,  some  packers  regard 
the  little  Thompson  seedless  grape  as  an  addition.  That  is  a 
matter  of  opinion,  but  we  had  the  specifications  as  sent  to  us 
by  the  Department  which  require  what  you  are  speaking  of,  a 
uniform  relationship  as  to  the  quantity  of  cherries  in  the  can, 
the  number  of  pieces,  so  that  you  can  have  a  serving  that  will 
include  each  and  every  one  of  the  items.  We  are  entirely  in 
favor  of  that,  and  further  on  in  the  specifications  that  is 
specifically  covered. 

MRS.  FRITCHEY:  Many  times  a  can  seems  so  insipid  and 
sweet.  It  seems  to  me  that  an  addition  of  grapefruit  flavor 
for  tartness  might  be  an  addition  to  the  flavor.  I  believe  you 
will  find  that  to  be  very  acceptable. 

CHAIRMAN  CLARKE:  I  would  like  to  ask,  Mrs.  Fritchey, 
if,  in  your  judgment,  the  association  of  these  particular  things 
together  means  fruits  for  salad  to  you,  or  does  the  term  mean 
to  you  these  fruits  that  have  been  named,  or  does  it  mean  to 
you  something  that  contains  other  fruits  in  addition? 

MRS.  FRITCHEY :  I  do  not  believe  the  housewife  in  general 
has  any  idea;  she  is  just  buying  it  because  it  does  say  salad; 
it  is  already  mixed  and  it  is  quicker  preparing  salad  than  having 
all  of  those  separate  ingredients  in  the  house.  I  do  think  that 
sometime,  perhaps  a  little  later  on,  that  ought  to  come  under 
our  labeling.  I  am  glad  to  know  from  Mr.  McKinney’s  statement 
that  they  are  in  favor  of  that  equal  portion. 

CHAIRMAN  CLARKE:  Is  there  anyone  else  that  wants  to 
discuss  whether  this  list  should  be  expanded  or  contracted.  We 
will  talk  to  that  point  at  this  time  and  will  reserve  a  discussion 
of  the  relative  question  until  later. 

MR.  R.  F.  HUGHES  (Kroger  Grocery  &  Baking  Company, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio):  We  are  distributors  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  merchandise,  particularly  under  private  label.  We 
are  rather  proud  of  our  fruits  for  salad,  but  we  don’t  believe 
that  we  should  be  compelled  to  stay  just  to  these  five  varieties 
if  the  public  taste,  to  which  we  are  all  the  time  trying  to 
cater  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  becomes  developed  to  where 
some  other  fruits  that  today  seem  impossible  to  add  should 
be  desired. 

We  prefer  that  that  be  left  open  and  we  believe  it  is  for  the 
consumers’  benefit  that  it  be  left  open. 

CHAIRMAN  CLARKE:  Mr.  McKinney,  may  I  ask  what  the 
commercial  practice  is?  Are  these  the  usual  fruits  in  packing 
fruits  for  salad. 

MR.  McKINNEY:  These  are  the  usual  fruits.  The  use  of 
the  Thompson  seedless  grape  is  popular.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
there  was  too  much  freedom,  there  might  be  a  tendency  to  put 
in  apples  that  are  less  expensive.  It  is  a  question,  as  I  say, 
that  we  are  somewhat  nonplussed  on  and  somewhat  divided  in 
opinion.  It  is  not  a  division  on  the  desire  to  lower  the  quality; 
we  want  to  heighten  it.  The  division  is  whether  we  have  gone 
far  enough  in  the  market  of  this  product  to  “freeze”  it  at  five 
items. 

MRS.  FRITCHEY:  Most  every  homemaker,  when  she  opens 
a  can  of  fruit,  generally  adds  to  it  something  she  would  like 
to  have  in  it.  Oftentimes  she  adds  a  slice  of  banana,  her  own 
cherry,  or  slices  of  orange,  so  I  do  think  you  will  probably  have 
to  leave  some  of  that  to  the  individual  taste  of  the  homemaker 
when  she  opens  the  can,  because  I  do  not  believe  that  you  could 
put  in  everything  that  you  would  like  to  put  in  and  have  it 
satisfactory. 

CHAIRMAN  CLARKE:  Is  there  any  further  discussion  on 
this  introductory  paragraph? 

MR.  McKINNEY:  I  have  a  proposed  slight  change  in  it, 
assuming  now  that  I  am  speaking  to  the  detail  of  the  paragraph, 
if  I  may.  It  was  thought  that  in  line  four  following  the  word, 
pineapple,  that  instead  of  it  merely  reading  “red  cherries”  that 
it  be  made  to  read  “red  maraschino  type  cherries,”  being  more 
specific,  and  then,  so  that  the  using  of  Royal  Anne  cherries  as 
such  would  not  be  prohibited,  add  a  sentence  at  the  end  of  the 
paragraph,  “Royal  Anne  cherries  may  be  substituted  for  red 
maraschino  type  cherries  if  a  statement  to  that  effect  appears 
prominently  on  the  label.” 


It  assumes  that,  unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  red  maraschino 
type  cherry  is  there,  but  it  does  seem  proper  that  if  the  Royal 
Anne  cherry  as  such  is  to  be  used  that  it  should  be  indicated 
on  the  label  so  that  there  is  no  unfairness  on  the  part  of  the 
canner. 

CHAIRMAN  CLARKE:  I  will  ask  Mr.  Bonney  to  read  the 
meaning  of  the  terms.  What  we  have  already  discussed  is  the 
general  definition  and  we  are  now  going  into  an  explanation  of 
what  the  various  words  mean. 

MR.  BONNEY:  I  might  say  something  regarding  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kinney’s  remark.  You  people,  of  course,  in  the  trade  to  con¬ 
sumers  do  not  know  what  difficulties  we  have  trying  to  write 
these  standards  to  meet  the  law.  I  think  you  realize  some  of 
them,  though. 

The  maraschino  type  cherry  is  taken  care  of  in  the  excep¬ 
tions,  as  you  will  note.  If  we  did  it  otherwise,  it  would  be 
possible  to  put  in  the  artificially  colored  and  flavored  cherry 
without  declaring  it  on  the  label,  and  we  do  not  think  that  is 
proper.  This  red  cherry  which  is  called  for  here  is  a  naturally 
colored  red  cherry,  not  an  artificially  colored. 

MR.  McKINNEY:  Is  there  such  a  thing? 

MR.  BONNEY:  I  never  saw  it  packed  in  fruit  for  salad,  I 
will  admit. 

MR.  SMITH:  Is  the  maraschino  cherry  naturally  red? 

MR.  BONNEY :  The  true  maraschino  cherry  is  naturally  red. 
MR.  SMITH:  Are  you  referring  to  the  imported  cherry  as 
it  was  imported  twenty  years  ago? 

MR.  BONNEY:  Yes.  That  is  what  they  use  for  maraschino 
cherry,  but  the  true  maraschino  cherry,  which  usually  comes 
from  Austria,  I  believe  though  I  am  not  sure,  is  red  in  color 
and  does  not  have  to  be  artificially  colored.  I  do  not  think 
anyone  in  this  room,  for  the  last  twenty  years  anyway — 
CHAIRMAN  CLARKE  (Interposing) :  I  am  wondering, 
gentlemen,  if  we  had  not  better  defer  this  cherry  discussion 
until  we  get  to  this  proviso.  I  anticipate  there  will  be  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  at  that  time. 

MR.  BONNEY:  We  come  to  the  meaning  of  the  terms: 

“1.  The  term  ‘normally  colored,’  as  it  relates  to  the  fruit, 
means  a  naturally  developed  color,  the  apricots,  peaches  and 
pineapple  being  yellow,  the  pears  translucent  yellowish  white, 
and  the  cherries  red.” 

MR.  McKINNEY:  We  would  suggest,  informally,  an  addi¬ 
tion  there  along  the  same  line  as  previously  suggested:  After 
the  word  “red,”  add  “except  discoloration  which  may  result  from 
the  running  of  the  color  in  the  maraschino  type  cherry;  if 
Royal  Anne  cherries  are  used,  cherries  with  flesh  yellowish 
white.” 

CHAIRMAN  CLARKE:  We  will  take  that  under  considera¬ 
tion.  If  there  is  no  further  discussion  of  paragraph  one,  will 
you  read  paragraph  two,  Mr.  Bonney? 

(Mr.  Bonney  read  paragraph  2.) 

“2.  The  product  has  ‘a  maximum  amount’  of  the  mixture 
of  fruit  units  when  the  weight  of  material  retained,  when  drained 
two  minutes  on  a  sieve  having  8  meshes  to  the  inch,  is  not  less 
than  63  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  water  which  the  sealed  con¬ 
tainer  will  hold  at  68  degrees  F.  On  containers  of  less  than  3 
pounds  net  weight,  sieves  8  inches  in  diameter  are  used.  On 
containers  of  3  pounds  net  weight  or  more,  sieves  12  inches  in 
diameter  are  used.” 

MR.  BONNEY:  We  have  made  considerable  experiment  on 
this  mixture  and  we  believe  this  requirement  is  feasible.  If 
the  mixture  was  changed  to  add  grapes  and  other  products,  we 
do  not  know. 

MR.  McKINNEY :  Growing  out  of  something  of  a  study  that 
we  have  made,  my  tentative  suggestion  is  that  that  be  made 
60  per  cent  instead  of  63  per  cent,  although  I  want  to  reiterate, 
it  is  tentative.  It  is  true  that  when  we  pack  fruits  for  salad, 
repacking  them  from  the  canned  product,  the  percentage  of  63 
per  cent  would  be  all  right,  but  we  are  getting  more  and  more 
into  the  packing  of  fresh  products  and  it  is  more  difficult  there, 
and  we  rather  think  it  is  a  little  too  tight. 

It  does  seem  to  us  that  the  second  sentence  which  now  reads: 
“On  containers  of  less  than  3  pounds  net  weight,  sieves  8  inches 
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in  diameter  are  used,”  we  think  it  would  be  a  little  improvement 
to  read  “shall  be  used.”  While  it  is  true  that  that  is  the 
wording  in  the  present  McNary-Mapes  Standards,  as  we  develop 
I  imagine  we  will  want  to  develop  the  phraseology,  too.  We 
make  that  as  a  tentative  suggestion,  and  the  same  at  the  end 
of  the  paragraph  where  it  says,  “12  inches  in  diameter  are 
used.”  This  is  purely  construction. 

MR.  SMITH:  I  was  a  little  confused  by  the  terms,  “a  maxi¬ 
mum  amount”  and  “not  less  than.”  In  the  same  sentence,  it 
sort  of  confused  me. 

CHAIRMAN  CLARKE:  What  are  you  talking  about,  Mr. 
Smith  ? 

MR.  SMITH:  In  this  paragraph  two:  “maximum  amount” 
when  “it  is  not  less  than  63  per  cent.” 

CHAIRMAN  CLARKE:  I  do  not  know  that  I  see  any 
ambiguity  there.  The  “maximum  amount”  is  defining  maximum 
amount  as  used  in  the  general  paragraph  above.  What  phrase¬ 
ology  would  you  suggest,  Mr.  Smith? 

MR.  SMITH:  Does  the  maximum  equal  the  minimum,  or 
what? 

CHAIRMAN  CLARKE:  Do  you  see  any  ambiguity,  Mr. 
Bonney  ? 

MR.  BONNEY :  I  do  not  right  now,  but  I  may  a  little  later. 
CHAIRMAN  CLARKE:  We  will  accept  your  suggestion  and 
give  it  thought:  Is  there  any  other  discussion  of  that  para¬ 
graph?  Are  there  any  other  consumers  in  the  room  as  such, 
or  canners  that  are  also  consumers?  You  are  all  consumers, 
but  do  any  of  you  want  to  speak  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
consumer  ? 

If  not,  let  us  take  up  the  third  paragraph  now,  Mr.  Bonney. 
(Mr.  Bonney  read  paragraph  three.) 

“3.  The  fruit  is  ‘in  proper  proportion’  when  the  total  drained 
weight  of  each  fruit  is  within  the  following  limits: 

“Apricots — Not  less  than  18  per  cent  nor  more  than  30  per 
cent  of  total  drained  weight. 

“Bartless  Pears — Not  less  than  21  per  cent  nor  more  than  35 
per  cent  of  total  drained  weight. 

“Y.  C.  Peaches — ^Not  less  than  24  per  cent  nor  more  than  40 
per  cent  of  total  drained  weight. 

“Pineapple — Not  less  than  8  per  cent  nor  more  than  16  per 
cent  of  total  drained  weight. 

“Cherries — Not  less  than  3  per  cent  nor  more  than  8  per  cent 
of  total  drained  weight.” 

MR.  McKINNEY:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  suggest  leaving  that 
as  it  is  but  that  it  be  amplified  a  bit,  as  follows;  either  a  new 
Section  3  (a),  or  part  of  the  other  section: 

“Each  6  ounces  or  fraction  thereof  of  contents  of  fruit  and 
syrup  shall  contain  at  least  one  piece  of  each  of  the  varieties 
included  in  the  assortment;  e.  g.,  an  18-ounce  can  requires  at 
least  three  pieces  of  each  variety,  a  19-ounce  can  requires  at 
least  four  pieces  of  each  variety,  etc.” 

CHAIRMAN  CLARKE:  Would  that  number  of  pieces  fall 
within  these  percentage  ranges? 

MR.  McKINNEY:  Oh,  yes.  It  is  merely  an  amplification. 
We  are  not  suggesting  a  change  but  a  little  more  amplification 
of  the  intention. 

CHAIRMAN  CLARKE:  If  there  is  no  further  discussion,  I 
will  ask  Mr.  Bonney  to  read  paragraph  four. 

(Mr.  Bonney  read  paragraph  four.) 

“4.  The  fruits  are  ‘properly  prepared’  if  they  are  in  the 
following  condition: 

“Apricots — ^Pitted  and  in  halves. 

“Bartlett  Pears — Peeled  and  cored,  and  in  halves  or  quarters. 
“Y.  C.  Peaches — Peeled  and  pitted,  and  in  halves,  quarters, 
sixths  or  eighths. 

“Pineapple — Peeled  and  cored,  and  in  sectors  of  slices,  with 
outer  arc  of  sector  not  less  than  one  inch. 

“Cherries — Pitted,  whole.” 

MR.  McKINNEY :  We  suggest  some  amplification  there 
throughout,  as  follows:  Under  “apricots”  we  suggest  that  you 
put  “unpeeled  or  peeled”  so  that  there  will  be  no  question  as 
to  whether  either  one  is  acceptable.  Then  we  would  add  to 
“pitted  and  in  halves,”  “quarters  or  slices,”  so  that  there 
would  be  no  question  on  that. 


On  “Bartlett  pears”  we  propose  it  to  read,  “peeled,  cored,  and 
stemmed,”  being  an  addition.  We  also  suggest  adding  to  “halves 
or  quarters,”  “sixths,  eighths,  or  slices,”  so  that  any  of  those 
segments  of  pear  will  be  acceptable,  and  we  think  they  should  be. 

On  “Yellow  Cling  Peaches”  we  suggest  at  the  end  you  add, 
“or  slices,”  giving  that  additional  freedom. 

On  “pineapple”  we  suggest  that  you  delete  “with  outer  arc 
of  sector  not  less  than  one  inch.”  We  believe  that  we  some¬ 
times  violate  the  specifications  because  we  would  not  quite  hit 
the  sector,  but  we  would  have  the  total  quantity. 

On  “cherries”  we  suggest  this  substitution:  “Red  maraschino 
type,  pitted,  whole  or  in  halves.”  Then,  in  order  to  make  it 
consistent  with  our  earlier  suggestion,  we  suggest  that  you 
add,  “or  Royal  Ann  cherries,  pitted  or  whole.” 

MR.  BONNEY:  Pitted  or  whole ?  I  think  it  should  be  whole. 
MR.  McKINNEY:  My  own  personal  judgment  is  that  it 
would  be  an  unpitted  cherry. 

MR.  HUGHES:  I  think  Mr.  McKinney  has  covered  most  of 
our  difficulties  in  the  original  proposal.  Within  the  last  few 
years,  we  have  marketed  a  large  quantity  of  sliced  fruit  salad. 
It  seems  to  be  very  acceptable  to  the  consumer  and  we  can  see 
no  reason  why  the  original  proposal  as  it  stands  should  be 
finally  determined  as  the  standard  of  the  product.  The  con¬ 
sumer  likes  sliced  fruit  salad  and  we  should  be  permitted  to 
give  the  consumer  what  is  wanted. 

I  believe  there  is  one  point  that  Mr.  McKinney  has  possibly 
missed  and  that  is  the  size  of  the  sector  of  pineapple.  A  one- 
inch  sector  of  pineapple  in  fruit  salad  is  too  large. 

MR.  McKINNEY:  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Hughes  was  not  listen¬ 
ing  when  I  stated  that.  May  I  repeat  our  recommendation  on 
that?  “Pineapple,  peeled  and  cored  and  in  sectors  or  slices.” 
That  is  all  we  recommend.  We  recommend  the  deleting  of  “with 
outer  arc  of  sector  not  less  than  one  inch.” 

CHAIRMAN  CLARKE:  Shall  we  pass  now  to  paragraph  5? 
Mr.  Bonney,  will  you  read  and  explain  that  paragraph? 

MR.  BONNEY:  Before  going  farther,  I  would  like  to  have 
Mr.  McKinney  clarify  a  little  bit.  You  propose  that  we  require 
that  the  pears  be  stemmed.  You  mean  by  that  the  stem  inside 
the  pear? 

MR.  McKINNEY:  It  has  become  the  general  practice  and 
it  seemed  it  should  be  included  here. 

MR.  BONNEY:  There  is  one  other  question  I  had,  too,  just 
to  get  it  in  the  record.  Without  limitation  of  size  on  pine¬ 
apple?  You  do  not  believe  that  would  be  acceptable? 

MR.  McKINNEY:  Crushed  could  not  come  in  there  when  it 
reads  “and  in  sectors  or  slices.” 

MR.  BONNEY:  That  is  true.  I  just  wanted  to  get  it  in 
the  record.  (Mr.  Bonney  read  paragraph  five.) 

“5.  The  fruit  is  ‘unblemished’  when  for  each  five  units,  or 
fraction  thereof,  of  any  of  the  fruits,  there  is  not  more  than 
one  unit  which  shows  unsightly  blemishes,  as  described  in  the 
standard  for  canned  pears,  canned  peaches,  canned  apricots,  and 
canned  cherries.  In  the  pineapple  units  portions  of  eyes  are 
unsightly  blemishes.” 

MR.  McKINNEY:  We  suggest  that  in  the  fourth  line  after 
“cherries,”  you  add  “if  Royal  Ann  cherries  are  used,”  and  then 
an  additional  sentence  to  read:  “In  the  maraschino  type  cherry 
units,  a  discolored  spot  extending  over  more  than  7%  per  cent 
of  the  cherry  is  an  unsightly  blemish.”  It  seemed  well  to  be 
as  explicit  as  possible  as  to  what  a  blemish  is,  and  our  experi¬ 
ence  is  that  that  is  quite  broad.  If  you  study  it  as  some  of 
our  experts  have,  a  7%  per  cent  area  is  a  good  big  one. 

CHAIRMAN  CLARKE:  If  there  is  no  further  discussion  of 
that  paragraph,  we  will  take  up  No.  6. 

(Mr.  Bonney  read  the  first  paragraph  of  No.  6.) 

“6.  The  units  of  each  fruit  are  ‘uniform  sized’  when  they 
are  all  of  the  same  state  of  division,  as  set  forth  in  paragraph 
4  above,  when  the  weight  of  the  largest  unit  is  not  more  than 
twice  that  of  the  smallest  unit,  and  when,  after  eliminating  one 
unit  if  necessary  to  make  an  even  count,  the  total  weight  of 
the  half  made  up  of  the  largest  sized  units  is  not  more  than 
one  and  a  third  times  the  weight  of  the  remaining  half.” 
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MR.  McKinney :  We  have  a  tentative  suggestion  that  de¬ 
veloped  since  we  have  arrived  and,  therefore,  is  not  our  final 
suggestion,  but  it  is  as  follows: 

“The  units  of  each  fruit  are  uniform  sized  when  they  are  all 
of  the  same  state  of  division  as  set  forth  in  paragraph  4  above 
when,  after  eliminating  one  unit  if  necessary  to  make  an  even 
count,  the  total  weight  of  the  half  made  up  of  the  largest  sized 
unit  is  not  more  than  60  per  cent  greater  than  the  weight 
of  the  remaining  half.” 

We  have  tried  that  two  or  three  ways,  as  you  have,  and  that 
is  merely  a  tentative  thought  for  you  to  consider. 

CHAIRMAN  CLARKE:  The  next  paragraph  is  a  sub¬ 
standard  quality  designation.  There  may  be  some  discussion 
of  that. 

(Mr.  Bonney  read  the  Substandard  Quality  Designation  para¬ 
graph.) 

“Canned  fruits  for  salad  which  fail  to  meet  the  above  standard 
shall,  except  as  provided  in  section  (a),  bear  the  legend  in  the 
form  specified  in  paragraph  1  (S.  R.  A.,  F.  D.  No.  4),  ‘Below 
U.  S.  Standard,’  with  the  explanatory  statement  ‘Good  Food — 
Not  High  Grade.’ 

“(a)  When  canned  fruits  for  salad  fail  to  meet  the  above 
standard  only  in  that  the  cherries  are  artificially  colored  and 
liavored,  they  shall  bear  the  special  statement,  “cherries  artifi¬ 
cially  colored  and  flavored’.” 

CHAIRMAN  CLARKE:  Now,  Mr.  Bonney,  let  us  go  into 
this  cherry  business  and  discuss  it,  and  I  will  ask  you  to  open 
the  discussion  on  cherries. 

MR.  BONNEY:  I  explained  before  why  we  do  it  this  way. 
It  seems  a  little  bit  peculiar  to  standardize  an  article  that  does 
not  exist  and  then  make  an  exception  to  it  in  an  article  that 
is  usually  packed,  but  we  do  not  see  how  we  could  do  the  other. 
Your  suggestions  will  be  given  consideration  and  probably  we 
can  work  it  out  on  another  basis.  I  do  not  know  anything  more 
to  say  about  it. 

MR.  McKINNEY:  We  suggest,  tentatively,  an  addition  of 
(b)  and  (c),  as  follows: 

“(b).  When  canned  fruits  for  salad  fail  to  meet  the  above 
standard  only  in  that  they  consist  of  fruits  for  salad  packed  in 
water,  they  shall  bear  one  of  the  following  special  statements: 
Water  packed  fruits  for  salad,  fruits  for  salad  in  water,  fruits 
for  salad  packed  in  water,  unsweetened  fruits  for  salad  in 
water.” 

The  whole  purpose,  as  you  know,  is  to  take  care  of  that 
small  pack  that  is  made  where  no  added  sugar  is  desired,  and 
we  have  picked  up  the  word  that  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Department. 

CHAIRMAN  CLARKE:  Is  there  any  material  amount? 

MR.  McKINNEY:  There  is  not  any  material  amount,  but  it 
must  be  covered;  otherwise,  we  would  be  in  difficulty. 

Here  is  a  suggestion  which  is  quite  controversial  among  our 
own  people,  but  I  will  read  it  to  you  as  we  now  tentatively 
suggest  it: 

“(c).  Any  canner  wishing  to  add  varieties  to  this  assortment 
as  herein  provided  may  do  so  provided  the  weight  of  none  of 
the  varieties  in  the  regular  assortment  falls  below  the  minimum 
for  such  varieties  herein  provided,  and,  furthermore,  if  at  time 
of  packing  the  added  variety  has  been  standardized  under  the 
Amendment  of  July  8,  1930,  known  as  the  McNary-Haugen 
variety,  such  variety  shall  comply  to  such  standards.” 

In  going  over  it  in  San  Francisco,  a  further  clause  was  con¬ 
sidered  which  would  read: 

“And  it  is  further  provided  that  the  added  variety  or  varieties 
shall  be  stated  on  the  label.” 

As  I  stated  earlier  in  the  discussion,  we  are  somewhat  at  a 
difference  of  opinion  on  that  and  I  merely  place  it  before  you 
without  a  specific  recommendation  at  this  time. 

CHAIRMAN  CLARKE:  Thank  you,  Mr.  McKinney.  Now, 
the  “note,”  Mr.  Bonney.  Will  you  discuss  that? 

MR,  BONNEY:  The  “note”  reads  as  follows: 

“NOTE:  Canned  fruits  consisting  of  mixtures  differing  from 
the  above  standard  in  that  they  consist  wholly  or  in  part  of 
fruits  other  than  those  herein  prescribed  are  considered  differ- 
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ent  generic  products  and  may  not  bear  the  designation  ‘fruits  for 
salad.’  Such  products  may  be  labeled  ‘mixed  fruits’.” 

I  do  not  know  if  there  are  any  packers  here  who  pack  the 
mixtures  of  grapefruit  and  oranges,  sometimes  sold  as  citrus 
fruit  for  salad.  They  have  already  submitted  a  brief  which  I 
do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  read. 

MR.  McKINNEY :  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  comment 
on  that  is  very  similar  to  the  comment  on  the  other;  it  gets  into 
the  question  as  to  whether  we  are  prepared  to  freeze  the  fruits 
for  salad  in  the  five  varieties. 

CHAIRMAN  CLARKE:  I  will  open  this  whole  fruit  salad 
question  to  anybody  that  wants  to  discusa  any  phase  of  it,  going 
back  over  the  ground  we  have  already  covered  in  a  way. 

Gentlemen,  there  seems  to  be  no  further  discussion  of  this 
standard  and  we  have  no  further  standards  to  propose.  I  simply 
want  to  say  that  the  Department  appreciates  the  evidence  of 
serious  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  canners  to  the  stan¬ 
dards  that  have  been  proposed  and  the  discussion  that  has  taken 
place.  1  want  to  say  to  you  that  we  expect  to  use  this  discus- . 
sion  to  the  fullest  extent  in  reaching  a  final  decision. 

Those  of  you  that  have  asked  to  submit  briefs,  we  would 
appreciate  it  if  you  will  get  them  in  just  as  soon  as  you  can. 

I  want  to  say  to  Mrs.  Fritchey  that  we  appreciate  her  being 
here  and  representing  the  consumer  interests. 

Is  there  anything  further  that  any  of  you  would  like  to  say? 
If  not,  we  can  call  the  meeting  adjourned. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  4  o’clock. 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND 
SUPPLIES  ASSOCIATION 

ANNUAL  MEETING 

HOTEL  STEVENS,  CHICAGO,  JANUARY  16,  1935 

R.  H.  J.  CARR,  President,  presiding. 

PRESIDENT  CARR:  The  meeting  will  please  come  to 
order.  The  Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Secretary  called  the  roll. 

MR.  FRED  ST.  JOHN  (Columbus,  Ohio):  I  move  we  dispense 
with  the  reading  of  the  minutes. 

Secretary  S.  G.  Gorsline  read  his  Annual  Report. 

PRESIDENT  CARR:  Under  the  heading  of  the  President’s 
remarks  I  have  one  thing  to  take  up,  a  perennial  problem,  and 
that  is  the  matter  of  convention  location. 

We  endeavored,  in  compliance  with  the  wish  expressed  at  the 
last  annual  meeting,  to  have  some  other  city  than  Chicago 
selected,  and  I  think  a  full  explanation  is  due  you  as  to  why  we 
again  returned  to  this  city. 

The  choice  of  the  convention  city  is,  of  course,  made  by 
the  Presidents  of  the  three  associations  that  participate  in  the 
convention — the  National  Canners  Association,  the  National 
Food  Brokers’  Association,  and  the  President  of  your  own 
association.  What  we  found  at  the  time  the  Presidents  first  met 
was  that  there  was  a  decided  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  canners 
and  the  brokers  that  they  desired  to  return  to  this  city,  and  the 
reason  for  that  was  that  it  is  possible  in  this  hotel  and  this  hotel 
only,  in  the  whole  United  States,  to  bring  the  canners  and  the 
food  brokers  together  under  one  roof. 

We  can  carry  on  our  efforts  to  find  other  locations,  but  we 
have  to  find  something  which  will  really  meet  the  requirements 
which  these  gentlemen  raise  before  we  can  object  particularly 
to  returning  to  Chicago.  There  are  some  possibilities,  and  it 
will  certainly  be  my  purpose  to  present  those  possibilities  in 
the  best  possible  light;  but  it  is  not  a  purely  arbitrary  stand 
on  the  part  of  anyone  which  is  bringing  us  back  to  this  city.  I 
believe  that  either  of  the  other  associations  would  be  glad  to 
turn  to  some  other  city  if  similar  accommodations  could  be 
offered. 
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As  to  our  exhibit  this  year,  I  think  all  of  you  who  are 
exhibitors  are  to  be  congratulated.  A  number  of  exhibitors  have 
told  me  this  year  that  any  salable  machinery  they  have  on  the 
floor  has  already  been  disposed  of,  and  in  the  case  of  one  of 
the  largest  exhibitors  it  has  been  a  decidedly  paying  proposition. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  consulted  with  some  of  the  canners 
present  from  California  who  told  me  for  the  first  time  in  years 
what  they  found  in  the  machinery  show  had  paid  their  expenses 
to  the  exhibit.  This  I  consider  a  very  good  sign. 

We  are  glad  to  have  with  us  this  morning  Mr.  F.  B.  Childs, 
vice-president  of  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  a  former  member  of 
the  Industrial  Advisory  Board  of  the  NRA,  who  though  not 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Standards  and  Labels,  which 
was  appointed  under  Executive  Order  in  connection  with  the 
Canners  Code,  has  worked  with  the  Committee  and  is  familiar 
with  all  negotiations  carried  on  between  the  Canners  and  AAA, 
NRA  and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Familiar 
as  he  is  with  every  angle  of  the  labeling  question,  he  is  prepared 
to  present  to  us  the  canners’  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Fred  B.  Childs  reviewed  the  canners’  negotiations  with 
the  various  governmental  agencies  on  the  labeling  question  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  Association  would  see  fit  to  endorse 
and  support  the  canners’  in  their  views.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  CARR:  At  this  time  I  would  like  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  at  this  meeting  we  have  to  elect  officers  and 
two  directors. 

Our  directors’  terms  are  for  three  years,  and  a  director  is 
not  eligible  to  re-election.  At  this  time  I  would  like  to  appoint 
the  Nominating  Committee: 

Mr.  Fred  St.  John,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Chairman;  Mr.  E.  E. 
Finch,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Mr.  S.  M.  Ryder,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

PRESIDENT  CARR:  Is  Mr.  Karl  Reynolds  here?  (Not 
here.) 

We  will  proceed  under  the  heading  of  new  business.  We 
have  for  discussion  at  this  meeting  the  question  of  biennial 
versus  annual  exhibits.  The  question  has  received  so  much 
attention  in  correspondence  and  otherwise,  that  your  officers 
and  directors  are  anxious  to  have  some  expressions  from  you 
on  this  subject  for  our  guidance  in  regard  to  an  exhibit  in  1936, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  for  future  years. 

MR.  E.  E.  FINCH  (Karl  Kiefer  Machine  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio):  Our  particular  company  exhibits  in  three  different  lines 
of  industry,  and  previously  we  used  to  exhibit  every  year  in 
the  Chemical  Show  in  New  York.  The  expense  of  exhibiting 
was  very  high,  and  some  years  ago  we  held  a  conference  to  try 
to  lower  the  cost  of  exhibiting  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  and 
then  we  also  started  the  thought  of  exhibiting  every  other  year. 

That  has  been  very  profitable  for  all  of  us.  We  find  that 
when  people  attend  exhibits  every  year,  they  become  a  bit 
tired  of  looking  at  the  same  machinery,  and  when  we  exhibit 
every  other  year  we  all  receive  better  results  from  our  exhibits. 

A  year  ago  this  fall  we  exhibited  at  the  Brewers’  Show  here 
in  Chicago.  We  had  a  wonderful  exhibit,  and  a  very  wonderful 
ci’owd.  It  was  a  profitable  meeting.  Last  fall  we  exhibited  in 
New  York,  and  we  lost  money.  We  know  we  have  good  crowds 
at  the  Canners’  Convention  every  year,  but  it  is  our  experience 
that  the  people  who  come  to  exhibits  every  other  year  comes 
there  feeling  that  they  are  going  to  see  something  different  and 
something  new,  and  it  makes  a  difference.  They  feel  that  it 
won’t  be  the  same  old  thing  all  the  time,  and  the  exhibitor  gets 
better  results  in  dollars  and  cents  if  he  exhibits  every  other 
year. 

PRESIDENT  CARR:  It  is  a  great  honor,  gentlemen,  to  have 
the  opportunity  now  to  introduce  a  man  who  needs  no  intro¬ 
duction,  Mr.  H.  W.  Phelps,  president  of  the  American  Can  Co., 
who  will  speak  to  us  on  the  labeling  question  from  the  machinery 
and  supply  man’s  point  of  view.  (Applause.) 

MR.  H.  W.  PHELPS:  In  as  much  as  I  have  been  labeled,  I 
find,  as  the  “Messiah”  of  descriptive  labeling  within  the  last 
few  days,  and  in  as  much  as,  perhaps,  I  am  said  to  have  been 
very  prolific  in  various  forms  of  expression  on  this  subject,  I 
do  not  know  that  there  is  very  much  more  I  can  say  than  I 
have  already  said,  but  I  think  that  we  have  got  along  to  the 
point  where  this  thing  has  changed  quite  a  little  from  what  it 
originally  was. 
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A  QUESTION  of  descriptive  labeling  as  advocated  by  a 
very  large  majority  of  the  entire  canning  industry  versus 
ABC  grading  advocated  by  the  code  authorities  under  the 
NRA  has  been  debated  for  more  than  a  year.  Almost  every 
side  of  it  has  been  presented  and  no  decision  has  been  reached. 
Preparation  for  the  canning  season  of  1935  must  now  be  made 
and  understood  by  the  canners  for  this  reason.  I  am  informed 
that  the  National  Canners  Association  has  advised  its  mem¬ 
bers  to  order  their  labels  and  prepare  to  conduct  their  business 
in  1935  along  the  lines  that  have  been  pursued  in  recent  years. 
Since  this  is  the  case  and  since  the  NRA  expires  by  limitation 
on  June  16th  next  unless  sooner  modified  or  terminated  by  action 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  it  seems  scarcely 
advisable  to  further  continue  these  discussions.  I  think  it  is 
generally  believed  on  the  one  hand  that  the  NRA  will  not  be 
perpetuated  exactly  in  its  present  form  by  action  of  the  present 
Congress.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  generally  believed 
that  the  Congress  will  enact  something  to  take  its  place.  The 
action  of  Congress  in  this  regard  is  likely  to  be  largely  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  numerous  cases  that  are  now  before  it. 

I  still  believe  in  the  position  taken  by  the  National  Canners 
Association  that  descriptive  labeling  is  preferable  to  the  ABC 
plan  and  I  do  not  advocate  that  the  canners  recede  from  their 
position.  Meanwhile  I  believe  that  the  industry  should  go 
ahead  with  the  development  of  the  details  of  its  descriptive  sys¬ 
tem.  It  seems  wise  to  me  on  their  part  and  I  should  think  it 
would  be  wise  on  the  part  of  the  NRA  Administration  to  de¬ 
clare  a  short  armistice  until  both  parties  know  what  the  rules 
of  the  game  are  to  be  after  June  16th.  When  these  rules  are 
established,  it  seems  that  the  whole  matter  could  and  should  be 
capable  of  a  satisfactory  solution.  Both  sides  have  agreed  that 
canned  foods  should  carry  sufficient  information  on  the  label  to 
enable  the  consumer,  usually  the  housewife,  to  know  what  she 
is  buying  and  to  be  sure  of  what  she  is  getting. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  has  been  the  decision  on  the  part  of  at 
least  a  great  many  administrators  of  the  NRA  codes  to  compel 
any  industry  to  adopt  any  line  of  procedure  which  it  does  not 
believe  is  for  its  own  best  interest  or  for  the  best  interest  of  the 
consuming  public  and  I  believe  that  the  evolution  of  the  NRA 
should  be  along  the  well  established  American  principles  of  self 
government  rather  than  by  governmental  coercion.  I  believe 
that  any  industry  should  be  allowed  to  formulate  its  rules  and 
practices  in  accordance  with  the  best  judgment  and  experience 
of  the  members  of  the  industry  and  that  the  proper  function  of 
the  government  is  to  render  assistance  to  that  industry  in  car¬ 
rying  them  out.  I  believe  that  this  will  be  the  tendency  in 
further  legislation. 

PRESIDENT  CARR:  I  think  now  we  would  like  to  com¬ 
plete  this  part  of  our  program;  that  is,  the  discussion  of  the 
labeling  problem.  You  heard  Mr.  Childs  present  the  canners’ 
point  of  view;  you  heard  Mr.  Phelps  present  the  machinery  and 
supply  man’s  point  of  view.  The  canners  would  like  to  have 
our  endorsement  of  their  position.  Mr.  Phelps  believes  that 
their  position  is  sound,  and  that  it  deserves  endorsement. 

In  raising  the  question  of  what  we  can  do  best  to  help  the 
canners,  as  Mr.  Phelps  did  in  his  talk,  I  think  there  is  one  thing 
we  can  do.  It  requires  nothing  on  our  part  other  than  an 
expression  of  opinion. 

Undoubtedly,  some  of  you  after  listening  to  these  talks  or 
perhaps  after  considering  the  bulletin  which  we  published, 
have  views  which  you  would  like  to  express.  If  that  is  true, 
the  floor  is  open  to  you  gentlemen.  I  will  be  glad  to  hear  from 
anyone  who  cares  to  speak  on  the  labeling  question. 

MR.  SINDALL:  I  would  like  to  offer  a  resolution: 
“Whereas,  The  Standards  and  Labels  Committee  of  the  can¬ 
ning  industry  has  developed  a  plan  for  the  descriptive  labeling 
of  canned  foods,  and 

“Whereas,  the  principle  and  system  of  descriptive  labeling 
have  been  recommended  for  incorporation  in  the  Code  for  the 
canning  industry,  and  have  been  approved  as  the  basis  for  rei^i- 
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sion  of  the  standards  and  labeling  provisions  of  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  and 

“Whereas,  The  producers  of  equipment  and  supplies  for  the 
canning  industry  have  common  interests  with  canners  in  the 
adoption  of  standards  and  labeling  laws  and  regulations  that 
will  operate  effectively  to  the  benefit  of  both  consumers  and  the 
industry,  therefore  be  it 

“RESOLVED,  That  the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies 
Association  endorse  the  principle  of  descriptive  labeling  and 
tender  to  the  canning  industry  its  cooperation  and  support  to¬ 
ward  securing  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  descriptive  label¬ 
ing.” 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  Mr.  President. 

The  motion  was  voted  upon  and  carried. 

PRESIDENT  CARR:  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  present 
to  you  Mr.  Karl  S.  Reynolds,  President  of  the  Reynolds  Pre¬ 
serving  Company  of  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wisconsin,  who  will  speak 
to  you  on  the  subject  of  National  Cherry  Week.  (Applause.) 

MR.  KARL  S.  REYNOLDS:  National  Cherry  Week  is  a  little 
effort  the  Cherry  Packers  are  making,  for  the  fourth  time  this 
year,  trying  to  bring  the  attention  of  the  consumer  to  cherries. 
It  is  what  we  call  a  feeble  little  effort  which  is  spasmodic,  and 
it  happens  only  once  a  year;  but  it  is  something  we  are  jealously 
hanging  on  to,  because  it  is  the  only  thing  we  have  that  is  a 
“natural”  for  a  cherry  campaign,  and  we  don’t  want  to  let  the 
opportunity  to  use  Parson  Weems’  little  fable  of  the  cherry  tree 
slip  away  from  us. 

By  the  grace  of  God,  the  other  cherry  producers,  the  Royal 
Anne  and  others,  have  not  gotten  on  to  that  yet,  so  we  have 
planned  that  the  cherry  tree  was  a  sour  cherry  tree,  and  we 
are  going  to  hang  on  to  it.  We  have  had  a  lot  of  publicity,  and 
it  has  been  a  lot  of  gn^acious  publicity.  There  was  no  money 
spent  but  the  actual  funds  of  putting  across  a  publicity  cam¬ 
paign,  but  it  has  all  been  spent  with  the  hope  that  this  will 
continue  to  keep  the  cherry  packers  in  united  movement,  so  that 
when  we  do  launch  into  a  national  campaign,  we  will  have  a 
running  start  in  manipulating  a  national  campaign. 

This  year  we  are  deviating  just  a  little  bit  from  the  trite 
publicity  stunts  we  had  before.  We  have  discovered  a  broker 
in  Philadelphia  whose  name  is  actually  George  Washington, 
and  he  is  a  very  dignified  old  gentleman.  It  took  some  effort  to 
convince  him  that  he  ought  to  lend  his  name  and  photograph 
to  this  campaign,  because  of  the  fact  that  he  has  a  bona  fide 
right  to  the  name,  not  only  in  one  way,  but  in  two  ways. 

George  Washington’s  father  and  mother  had  three  sons,  one 
of  whom  was  George.  George  had  no  children.  The  two 
brothers  were  named  John  and  Samuel.  These  brothers  had 
children,  and  the  great-grandson  of  John  married  the  great 
granddaughter  of  Samuel.  The  family  spread  and  came  back 
together  again  after  four  generations,  and  the  son  of  that 
marriage  is  that  George  Washington,  of  Philadelphia,  who  is 
in  the  brokerage  business,  and  who  happens  to  be  selling  cher¬ 
ries! 

We  are  going  to  see  what  we  can  do  with  the  possibilities 
of  that.  We  have  arranged  with  news  reel  representatives  and 
others  to  go  out  with  George  Washington  to  the  supposed  spot 
where  the  cherry  tree  was  cut  down,  and  we  are  going  to  have 
that  man’s  son,  who  is  about  of  the  age  of  the  little  George,  cut 
down  another  cherry  tree. 

Here  in  Chicago  we  are  going  to  have  the  culmination  of  the 
pie-baking  contest.  We  invite  girls  of  high  school  age,  Four-H 
Club  girls,  to  enter  into  competition  to  represent  their  states 
as  the  champion  pie-bakers.  You  wonder  how  we  can  get  any 
interest,  but  out  of  Wisconsin  in  1932  we  had  4,000  girls  com¬ 
peting  to  decide  who  was  the  best  cherry  pie-baker.  We  actually 
get  a  few  cherries  consumed  during  the  months  prior  to  the 
contest. 

Mr.  Phelps  asks  who  eats  the  pies.  Every  one  of  these  famil¬ 
ies  has  cherry  pie  for  about  two  months  before  the  contest. 
We  are  going  to  have  contestants  from  the  cherry-producing 
states  of  Michigan,  Ohio,  New  York,  Wisconsin,  Montana  and 
Colorado.  Besides  that,  we  are  going  to  request  contestants 
from  the  principal  consuming  states,  such  as  Minnesota,  Kan¬ 
sas,  Missouri,  Illinois  and  Indiana.  They  will  send  in  their 
contestants  too.  The  bake-off  will  be  on  Washington’s  birthday. 
The  Morrison  Hotel  gives  us  free  facilities.  We  have  news- 
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paper  men  and  photographers  and  the  National  Cherry  Pie 
Baking  Champion  is  selected.  We  have  a  cash  prize. 

We  are  also  starting  to  conduct  a  Chicago  Housewives’  Con¬ 
test,  and  that  will  end  at  a  cooking  school  at  the  Morrison  Hotel, 
to  which  each  interested  housewife  will  bring  the  best  cherry 
pie  she  has  been  able  to  bake.  Naturally  she  will  be  practicing 
for  a  month  or  two.  Mrs.  Gray  assures  us  that  they  will  have 
at  least  2500  pies. 

Each  woman  has  been  given  a  can  of  red  sour  cherries  with 
a  real  descriptive  label,  and  an  analysis  of  contents  of  the  can 
— one  pound  and  four  ounces.  But  it  is  expressed  in  ounces  and 
cupfuls  and  servings,  and  there  is  a  description  of  pitted  red 
cherries.  No  cherry  is  pitted  that  is  not  a  red  sour  cherry, 
so  why  put  in  the  word  “sour”?  We  can  just  as  well  say  it 
is  a  pitted  red  cherry. 

We  are  changing  the  expression  which  means  unsweetened, 
and  we  are  going  to  call  the  cherries  “unsweetened  for  pies” 
instead  of  having  the  expression  foisted  upon  us  some  time  ago 
when  they  demanded  that  we  call  red  sour  cherries  “water- 
packed.”  We  are  just  using  this  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
what  we  want  in  descriptive  labeling. 

We  are  also  having  a  chef’s  contest.  The  chefs  of  the  better 
clubs  and  hotels  are  competing,  not  only  for  pie,  but  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  practical  use  of  the  No.  10.  That  has  been  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  red  cherry  industry.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  cold- 
packed  and  No.  2  cherries  are  sold,  but  No.  lO’s  are  dragging 
a  little  bit,  and  we  have  never  had  a  way  to  stimulate  No.  10 
consumption.  We  are  taking  this  method  of  developing  some 
good,  respected  recipes  from  outstanding  chefs.  I  think  we 
will  get  somewhere  with  that. 

Those  are  the  high-spots,  and  show  the  many  ramifications. 
Even  the  brokers  are  running  this  little  streamer  across  their 
letterheads.  They  send  their  letterheads  in  to  us  by  the  thou¬ 
sand  and  we  print  the  streamer  and  send  it  out.  It  is  like  a 
cancellation  on  an  envelope;  it  gets  out.  Those  things  are 
going  well. 

We  are  not  asking  for  a  hand-out.  We  are  not  asking  any¬ 
thing  more  of  the  machinery  supplies  people  than  just  coopera¬ 
tion  and  good  will,  similar  to  that  which  I  have  just  heard  you 
extend  to  the  National  Canners  Association. 

We  want  you  to  know  about  this  thing,  and  when  there  is  a 
chance  to  give  it  a  boost,  do  not  brand  it  as  a  silly  idea,  because 
we  know  that  there  were  results  in  1932.  That  year  we  spent 
about  $5,000  and  got  about  $225,000  worth  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
licity,  appraised  by  the  inch  by  a  regular  advertising  agency, 
and  we  didn’t  pay  anybody  at  all. 

If  you  can  give  us  support,  and  give  us  a  good  hand,  it  will 
be  appreciated.  Some  of  the  companies  are  helping  us  finan¬ 
cially.  I  do  not  know  that  we  should  ask.  Harold  Royal  of  the 
Oceana  Canning  Company  is  working  his  fingers  to  the  bone. 
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He  is  enthused.  We  hope  you  will  come  right  back  and  help 
us  put  this  thing  over.  Thank  you.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  CARR:  I  certainly  think  we  owe  Mr.  Rey¬ 
nolds  a  vote  of  thanks  for  telling  us  how  aggressively  one  divi¬ 
sion,  at  least,  of  the  canning  industry  is  promoting  the  market¬ 
ing  of  its  product.  I  think  all  other  divisions  might  invite  him 
to  tell  them  about  it,  because  it  shows  what  can  be  done  even 
without  money  for  an  advertising  appropriation. 

With  Jdr.  Finch’s  talk  we  started  a  discussion  of  biennial 
versus  annual  exhibits.  I  would  like  to  revert  to  that  subject 
and  hear  from  some  others. 

MR.  T.  C.  HAZARD  (Taylor  Instrument  Companies,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y.) :  In  the  nature  of  service  they  give  to  industrial 
arts  gratis  for  every  sort  of  convention  or  show,  we  have  had  to 
analyze  this  convention  proposition  very  closely  against  the  cost 
and  what  we  get  out  of  it,  and  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  as  Mr.  Finch  said,  once  a  year  there  is  not  sufficient  ad¬ 
vancement  in  mechanical  arts  and  progress  to  warrant  show¬ 
ings,  and  we  get  much  better  returns  in  those  conventions  at 
which  we  present  our  exhibits,  where  the  show  is  biennial,  rather 
than  annual.  It  would  appear  to  us  that  it  is  advisable  to  show 
every  other  year  except  under  the  changing  business  conditions 
as  they  are  today. 

MR.  WILLIAM  BUCHHOLTZ  (Huntley  Manufacturing  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.) :  I  am  opposed  to  changing  our  exhibition 
to  once  in  two  years.  We  come  up  to  these  meetings,  and  whom 
do  we  meet?  We  meet  the  superintendents — the  men  who  are 
running  the  plants.  We  bring  our  machines  up  here  to  show 
them  and  sell  them.  If  we  did  not  bring  our  machinery,  the 
superintendents  of  plants  would  not  attend  these  meetings.  The 
canners  would  not  pay  the  expense  of  sending  those  men  here. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  very  serious  thing  to  cut  out  this  exhibi¬ 
tion  and  make  it  every  two  years. 

Prior  to  my  talk  something  was  said  about  expenses.  My 
company  has  been  with  this  Association  a  great  many  years. 

I  have  been  a  director  of  this  Association.  We  heard  a  report  a 
few  minutes  ago  by  the  Treasurer.  There  is  a  substantial 
surplus  in  the  treasury  of  this  organization.  That  is  just  won¬ 
derful.  It  shows  the  type  of  men  who  have  been  running  this 
association,  and  we  give  them  all  due  credit  for  the  way  they 
have  run  our  affairs,  and  I  believe  this,  that  it  is  time  to  change 
the  cost  of  space  and  take  the  space  that  each  has  had  this  year 
for  next  year  and  materially  cut  that  cost.  Why  ? 

We  certainly  do  not  want  to  roll  up  a  huge  surplus  in  this 
organization  which  you  never  can  take  out  except  by  spending. 
We  cannot  declare  a  dividend,  and  after  we  have  an  exhibit  here 
and  we  are  charged  so  much  money,  the  treasurer  has  no 
authority  to  pay  it  back  to  us;  but  prior  to  the  meeting,  they 
can  certainly  cut  our  dues  in  two  and  not  build  up  this  huge 
surplus. 

I  understand  that  in  Chicago  an  outside  corporation  is  taxed 
on  the  money  in  the  banks.  We  do  not  want  to  be  subject  to 
that.  We  have  been  most  fortunate  in  having  very  able  men 
run  this  Association.  Spending  money  is  just  a  very  easy  thing 
to  do.  We  could  have  had  officers  at  the  head  of  this  Association 
who  would  get  together  and  say:  “Well,  do  thus  and  so  and 
spend  money  on  this  affair  and  on  another  affair,”  and  as  a 
result  we  would  have  no  funds. 

I  will  make  that  as  a  motion — ^that  this  Association  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  Board  of  Directors  at  their  next  meeting  the 
advisability  of  changing  our  space  rate  and  making  it  at  least 
half  of  what  it  is  today  and  stop  building  up  this  surplus. 

PRESIDENT  CARR:  You  have  heard  the  motion?  Is  there 
a  second? 

MR.  B.  C.  COONS  (Coons  Fruit  Equipment  Corporation, 
Rohester,  N.  Y.):  I  second  the  motion. 

MR.  SIND  ALL:  My  judgment  is  that  the  cost  of  exhibit 
space  is  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  general  cost  of  the 
holding  of  an  exhibit.  I  am  not  commenting  as  regards  our 
splendid  bank  balance,  but  I  do  feel  the  holding  of  an  exhibit 
every  other  year  should  be  given  serious  consideration.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  am  in  favor  of  it. 

PRESIDENT  CARR:  For  the  information  of  everyone  here, 
we  have  a  policy  of  regularly  reducing  the  rate  which  we  charge 


for  exhibit  space.  Starting  out  here  in  Chicago,  we  were 
charging  35  cents  per  square  foot  of  exhibit  space;  today  we 
are  charging  25  cents.  On  top  of  that  35  cents,  you  had  to 
pay  for  signs  and  sidewalls  and  other  pieces  for  your  booth. 
Today,  as  I  said,  it  is  25  cents,  and  that  is  an  inclusive  charge, 
including  signs  and  the  railings  and  other  features,  which  is 
the  equivalent  to  a  20-cent  charge. 

So  far  as  your  officers  and  directors  are  concerned,  I  am  svre 
that  they  are  in  favor  of  reducing  these  charges  along  the  lines 
which  Mr.  Buchholtz  has  covered  in  his  motion,  and  I  would  bo 
very  glad  to  entertain  that  motion. 

I  do  call  attention  to  the  fact,  however,  that  it  should  be 
left  in  a  discretionary  position.  It  is  offered  as  a  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  Board,  which  recommendation  the  Board  would 
be  very  happy  to  receive. 

I  do  want  to  say  this  also.  Here  exhibit  space  costs  us 
nothing.  We  pay  nothing  to  the  hotel  for  the  space  which  we 
occupy.  We  do  have  expenses.  This  charge  does  cover  the 
expense  of  the  sign  and  that  sort  of  material  and  all  of  the 
other  things  we  do  in  connection  with  an  annual  exhibit.  If 
we  go  to  some  other  city  for  our  convention,  we  might  anticipate 
charge  anywhere  from  25  to  50  cents  a  foot. 

I  don’t  think  this  has  any  particular  bearing  on  the  general 
discussion.  If  you  would  like  to  have  me  put  the  question  I 
will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

The  question  was  called  for,  and  President  Carr  asked  for  a 
rising  vote.  The  motion  was  carried,  twenty-eight  voting  in 
favor  of  the  motion  and  six  opposing. 

PRESIDENT  CARR:  We  would  like  to  have  an  expression 
on  the  matter  of  exhibits.  Will  anyone  speak  on  that  subject? 

MR.  OTTO  HORIX  (Horix  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.):  My 
opinion  is  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  canners  and  also  from 
the  standpoint  of  profit  to  the  exhibitor,  every  other  year  is 
desirable.  There  is  no  use  going  into  the  reasons.  Most  of 
the  reasons  have  been  given  by  Ernie  Finch  and  the  other 
speakers. 

MR.  H.  A.  MILLER  (Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.): 
Heretofore  we  have  always  had  exhibits,  but  this  year  we 
have  space  without  an  exhibit,  and  we  have  found  no  handicap. 
We  have  had  quite  a  few  callers.  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
biennial  plan. 

MR.  S.  M.  RYDER  (Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y.):  I  have  attended  every  convention  since  1903,  except 
that  of  last  year,  and  I  have  often  felt  that  we  had  a  moth- 
eaten  show.  It  is  the  same  old  exhibit  year  after  year  with  a 
few  changes.  To  me,  personally,  it  has  not  been  especially 
attractive.  I  think  the  same  reaction  must  have  been  felt  by 
some  of  the  canners.  I  believe  a  biennial  exhibit  is  far  more 
forceful  in  bringing  attention  to  worthy  and  meritorious 
machines  than  an  annual  exhibit  where  a  great  majority  of  the 
machines  have  been  shown  over  an  over  again.  I  favor  the 
biennial  exhibit. 

MR.  BUCHHOLTZ:  I  have  a  recollection  that  the  Board  of 
Directors  passed  a  resolution  prohibiting  machinery  men  ex¬ 
hibiting  machines  at  certain  meetings.  I  happened  to  be  a 
director  at  the  time,  and  we  had  machine  men  coming  in  where 
they  were  prohibited,  and  they  were  getting  in  a  mess.  Evi¬ 
dently  they  wanted  to  show  their  machines.  I  object  to  this, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  serious  thing.  If  we  want  conventions,  we 
want  them  successful.  As  far  as  this  Association  of  Machinery 
and  Supplies  people  are  concerned,  it  is  a  matter  of  business, 
and  the  exhibit  affair  is  very  important  to  the  success  of  this 
convention.  I  speak  now  of  the  National  Canners  Association. 
If  you  take  that  exhibition  away,  you  are  taking  the  life  right 
out  of  a  lot  of  these  big  conventions,  and  I  think  we  ought  to 
consider  it  very  carefully  and  go  very  slowly  on  it. 

MR.  COONS:  I  was  thrown  out  of  one  of  those  state  meet¬ 
ings.  I  believe  that  a  member  of  an  association  should  have  a 
right  to  show  his  machinery  at  a  state  meeting  provided  the 
state  meeting  wants  to  allow  him  to  do  it. 

I  believe  the  Northwest  will  eventually  have  exhibits,  because 
they  have  an  enormous  attendance.  I  can’t  show  there,  and 
nobody  else  can  show  there  according  to  the  rules  of  this 
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Association.  If  you  are  going  to  have  it  every  other  year,  you 
should  allow  the  exhibitors  to  show  at  the  state  meetings,  and 
the  state  meetings  ought  to  allow  them  to  do  it. 

MR.  G.  E.  KROHA  (The  Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.):  1 
believe  that  in  a  discussion  of  this  type  there  will  be  considerable 
merit  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 

Last  year  we  had  what  might  be  called  a  meeting  place;  tlje 
year  before  last  we  did  not  engage  in  any  mechanical  display. 

It  seems  to  me  that  at  this  time,  the  opening  of  1935,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  predict  exactly  what  conditions  are  going  to 
be  during  the  coming  season.  Those  questions  have  a  bearing 
on  whether  or  not  we  should  have  a  show  a  year  from  now. 

I  would  like,  therefore,  to  move  that  this  question  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Directors  who  can  consult  the 
membership  through  a  poll.  I  believe  such  a  poll,  conducted 
about  the  middle  of  1935,  would  be  much  more  to  the  point  than 
for  us  to  attempt  at  this  time  to  reach  a  decision. 

I  move  you  that  the  matter  of  biennial  versus  annual  shows 
be  left  within  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  be 
handled  during  the  coming  year. 

MR.  RYDER:  I  second  the  motion. 

MR.  BUCHHOLTZ:  Did  I  understand  that  there  would  be 
a  poll  of  the  manufacturers? 

PRESIDENT  CARR:  The  Board  possesses  the  power  now  to 
decide  this  question.  It  is  merely  the  idea  that  you  would 
prefer  that  it  be  decided  later.  I  quite  agree.  If  it  had  been 
a  year  ago,  I.  would  have  been  in  the  reverse  position.  In  other 
words,  conditions  of  the  current  time  will  change  your  point  of 
view  on  a  good  many  questions,  and  the  exhibit  this  year  has 
been  so  successful  that  I  would  seriously  question  the  decision 
at  this  moment  to  go  on  a  biennial  basis. 

I  still  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  merit  in  the  point  of 
view  which  has  been  taken  by  some  of  our  members,  and  I  will 
read  a  statement  here  by  the  Exhibitors’  Advisory  Council  to 
give  you  some  of  the  ideas  they  have.  This  is  a  list  of  the 
people  they  are  connected  with.  There  are  five  pages  listing 
exhibits  for  1935.  This  Advisory  Council  states  in  response 
to  an  inquiry  of  January  3: 

“We  might  say  regarding  the  trend  toward  the  biennial  show 
that  as  far  as  the  exhibitors  are  concerned,  there  is  a  very 
definite  desire  on  their  part  to  replace  annual  shows  by  similar 
biennial  shows.  This  has  been  brought  out  in  many  instances 
during  the  past  year  in  connection  with  our  questionnaire  activi¬ 
ties,  in  which  many  exhibitors  have  in  many  cases  registered  in 
favor  of  a  show  every  two  years.” 

I  quote  from  that  communication  so  that  you  will  realize  that 
this  is  not  a  question  in  which  we  alone  are  interested.  Exhibi¬ 
tors  in  many  lines  have  gone  into  this  question,  and  the  one  of 
which  Mr.  Finch  spoke  is  typical  of  one  of  the  most  successful 
exhibits  being  conducted,  and  it  is  operated  on  a  biennial  basis. 

MR.  FINCH:  I  am  not  interested  in  my  own  business  as 
to  whether  we  exhibit  every  year  or  every  other  year.  Our 
expense  is  not  nearly  so  much  as  that  of  other  exhibitors.  I 
expressed  myself  a  while  ago  with  the  thought  that  perhaps  I 
would  give  to  the  exhibitors  something  that  was  worth  while. 
You  read  something  there  that  I  think  is  founded  on  fact.  Those 
who  have  changed  from  annual  to  biennial  exhibits  have  not  lost 
anything  by  having  their  convention  every  other  year.  I  think 
it  is  to  their  benefit  and  also  to  the  benefit  of  those  who  come 
to  view  the  exhibit. 

MR.  HAZARD:  I  should  like  to  add  to  what  Mr.  Finch  has 
said  by  making  this  statement  in  favor  of  exhibiting  every  two 
years.  We  get  much  greater  results  than  when  we  exhibit  every 
year.  That  is  based  on  our  own  experience,  and  that  is  why  I 
expressed  myself  as  I  did. 

MR.  HORIX:  I  haven’t  changed  my  opinion,  but  I  see  no 
barm  in  postponing  the  decision  until  fall  and  letting  the 
Secretary  take  a  vote  on  it.  Conditions  may  change. 

PRESIDENT  CARR:  In  view  of  the  expression  we  have 
heard  here  this  morning,  I  feel  that  the  question  is  one  on  which 
we  are  pretty  much  divided.  Your  officers  and  directors  have 
felt  that  there  was  a  division  of  opinion  on  this;  if  we  had 
felt  otherwise,  we  would  have  acted  differently  in  regard  to 
holding  the  exhibits.  We  wanted  to  hear  you  talk  about  it. 
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Frequently  we  have  sent  out  questionnaires,  and  there  are 
disadvantages  in  doing  so.  Only  a  part  of  the  members  respond, 
and  we  do  not  get  your  full  views  on  the  subject.  I  thought  it 
was  well  to  have  it  talked  over,  but  I  think  it  would  be  as  well 
now  to  give  consideration  to  Mr.  Kroha’s  motion,  and  if  some¬ 
one  will  call  for  the  question,  I  will  be  glad  to  present  it. 

The  question  was  called  for. 

PRESIDENT  CARR:  You  have  heard  the  motion  by  Mr. 
Kroha  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the  directors  with  the 
understanding  that  proper  consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
views  of  the  membership  before  a  decision  is  reached  for  1936. 
The  motion  was  voted  upon  and  carried. 

PRESIDENT  CARR:  I  should  like  to  call  now  for  a  report 
from  the  Nominating  Committee. 

MR.  ST.  JOHN:  The  Nominating  Committee  submits  the 
following  names: 

For  President — Mr.  H.  J.  Carr,  to  succeed  himself. 

For  Vice-President — Mr.  Neal  S.  Sells,  to  succeed  himself. 
Directors — Mr.  Dan  Heekin,  replacing  Thad  Searle;  Mr.  Har¬ 
ry  Stansbury,  replacing  George  Kroha. 

PRESIDENT  CARR:  You  have  heard  the  nominations,  gen¬ 
tlemen?  Are  there  other  nominations? 

MR.  COVER:  I  move  that  the  nominations  be  closed. 

MR.  L.  E.  DUER  (Elgin  Manufacturing  Company,  Elgin, 
Ill.)  :  I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  voted  upon  and  carried. 

MR.  ST.  JOHN:  I  move  the  Secretary  cast  one  ballot  to 
elect  the  slate. 

PRESIDENT  CARR:  You  have  heard  the  motion  to  the 
effect  that  the  Secretary  cast  one  ballot  for  the  nominations 
made. 

The  motion  was  voted  upon  and  carried. 

SECRETARY  GORSLINE:  The  ballot  is  cast. 

PRESIDENT  CARR:  There  is  just  one  thing  I  wish  to  say 
at  this  time.  We  regret  to  have  Mr.  Searles  and  Mr.  Kroha 
leave  us.  I  should  like  to  have  the  newly  elected  directors  come 
forward.  Mr.  Dan  Heekin  (Applause),  and  Mr.  Stansbury 
(Applause). 

I  think,  gentlemen,  that  concludes  our  program  so  far  as  it 
has  been  planned.  If  there  are  no  other  items  of  business  to 
come  before  us,  a  motion  to  adjourn  is  in  order. 

MR.  MILLER:  I  move  we  adjourn. 

MR.  BUCHHOLTZ:  I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  voted  upon  and  carried. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  11.30. 
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PRESIDENT  CORLISS:  Gentlemen,  the  Thirty-Second  An¬ 
nual  Convention  of  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association 
will  please  come  to  order. 

A  motion  was  made  and  duly  seconded  to  dispense  with  the 
roll  call  and  the  reading  of  the  minutes. 

PRESIDENT  CORLISS:  The  next  order  of  business,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  is  the  appointment  of  committees. 

The  first  committee  is  the  Resolutions  Committee,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  Mr.  Lewis  E.  Bulkeley,  Mr.  Eugene  M.  O’Neill  of  San 
Francisco,  Mr.  Ira  E.  Merrill  of  Toledo,  and  Mr.  Roland  W. 
Harris  of  Boston. 

The  next  committee  is  the  committee  on  Nominations — Mr. 
Harry  E.  Gill  of  Buffalo,  Chairman,  Mr.  Charles  P.  McFarland 
of  Los  Angeles,  Mr.  James  J.  Reilley  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Fran¬ 
cis  N.  Coon  of  Sioux  Falls,  Mr.  William  S.  Busbee  of  San 
Antonio,  Mr.  Earl  V.  Wilson  of  Miami,  and  Mr.  Harry  L. 
Wagner  of  St.  Louis. 

PRESIDENT  CORLISS:  The  next  order  of  business  is  the 
report  of  the  Secretary. 

Secretary's  Report 


SECRETARY  FISHBACK:  At  the  convention  last  year, 
two  or  three  of  the  members  expressed  the  thought  that  it 
would  be  better  if  the  report  of  the  Secretary  be  omitted.  That 
met  with  my  instant  approval. 

At  the  risk  of  offending  again,  I  say  to  you  all  that  without 
Warren  Corliss,  twenty-fourth  President  of  your  Association, 
who  picked  up  the  load  when  the  pressure  of  business  com¬ 
pelled  George  Bennett  to  put  it  down  last  summer,  without 
George  himself  on  whom  the  burden  was  saddled  again,  against 
his  wishes  and  better  judgment  at  the  1934  convention,  and 
who  still  carried  on  as  a  member  of  the  executive  committee; 
without  Julius  Ormand,  and  Sam  Millar,  and  Wilbur  Orr,  and 
Harry  Faulkner,  and  Harry  Daily  and  Joe  Kline — ^without  all 
of  these  men  whose  every  business  day  was  divided  between 
making  a  living,  and  giving  attention  to  Association  business 
and  correspondence,  you  and  each  of  you  and  your  business 
might  be  in  a  sorry  plight. 

If  these  self-sacrificing  men  are  a  clique — then  Lord!  how 
they  did  click! 

Listen  men — one  of  this  clique,  rising  to  a  grave  emergency 
which  threatened  your  economic  existence — that’s  not  exaggera¬ 
tion — left  his  home  on  the  middle  of  Christmas  Day  afternoon 
and  took  a  plane  in  the  face  of  a  storm  in  order  that  he  might 
be  on  the  job  thirty  train  hours  away,  the  next  morning.  The 
plane  was  forced  down,  the  train  which  took  the  next  step  of 
the  journey  was  held  up  by  train  robbing  hoodlums,  the  final 
stage  of  the  trip  was  by  plane,  again  through  a  storm.  How 
many  of  you  would  leave  your  Christmas  home  to  face  such 
difficulties,  even  danger — solely  in  the  interest  of  your  fellow 
men  and  workers? 

If  that’s  what  a  clique  is  made  of,  then  I  am  for  cliques, 
100  per  cent  and  each  of  you  should  be  thankful  that  your 
Association’s  business  and  future  is  in  such  strong  and  cour¬ 
ageous  hands.  Of  course  the  incident  cited  is  exceptional,  but 
there  isn’t  one  of  the  men  whom  I  have  named  who  would  not 
have  gone  through  the  same  thing  when  the  occasion  arose. 
Did  he  do  it  for  self-glorification?  Not  by  a  jug  full.  I  think 
he  would  hammer  my  ears  down  if  I  were  to  mention  his  name. 

Think  you  well  on  this  thought.  Next  month  your  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association,  will  pass  its 
thirty-first  birthday.  Don’t  you  think  it  should  assume  man’s 


estate?  Isn’t  it  about  time  to  start  wearing  long  pants,  and 
cutting  loose  from  the  apron  string?  I  ask  these  questions  in 
all  seriousness,  with  respect  to  the  annual  convention  of  this 
great  big  organization.  The  first  two  years  of  the  association, 
the  annual  convention  was  held  in  May  or  June  at  the  time  of 
the  wholesale  grocers  convention.  In  1906  your  association  was 
invited  to  meet  with  the  Western  and  the  Atlantic  States  Can- 
ners  Associations  and  it  was  done.  That  was  before  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  When  the  National 
Canners  Association  was  formed,  in  1908,  and  for  several  years 
thereafter,  we  were  urged  to  meet  when  and  where  they  did 
because  the  presence  of  so  many  brokers  brought  out  many  can¬ 
ners  who  might  not  otherwise  have  attended  the  convention  of 
their  own  association. 

Well,  we  have  all  been  growing  up.  More  canners  have  come 
to  the  canners’  convention,  because  more  brokers  were  there. 
The  third  ring  to  the  circus  has  been  the  machinery  and  sup¬ 
plies  people  who  naturally  want  to  come  and  put  on  a  show 
where  their  customers  are  assembled.  We  thought  we  had  the 
problem  all  settled  when  this  3,000  room  hotel  was  built.  But 
it  is  not  big  enough  for  all  of  us.  The  machinery  people, 
through  their  secretary  tell  us  that  we  must  not  let  the  sugar 
refiners  and  the  salt  people  come  to  this  hotel  to  see  their 
brokers,  unless,  because  some  of  their  business  is  done  with 
some  canners,  we  make  them  join  the  machinery  association. 
This  past  year  the  canners  have  objected  because  parlor  suites 
in  the  convention  hotel  are  occupied  by  dried  fruit  or  cereal  or 
sugar  or  specialty  manufacturing  concerns,  who  come  to  see 
you,  and  who  are  a  vitally  important  part  of  your  business  life. 
The  canners  say  it  isn’t  fair  for  us  to  have  a  complete  con¬ 
vention  picture,  if  it  means  that  some  canner  who  wants  a 
parlor  suite  cannot  get  it. 

When  this  report  was  written,  we  had  been  asked  to  reserve 
1,047  rooms  for  our  members  and  their  important  principals  who 
are  not  canners.  Of  these  178  were  required  for  the  sugar  and 
cereal  and  soap  and  dried  fruit  and  nut  and  salt  people  and 
such  like.  We  had  just  650  rooms  allotted  to  us  in  this  hotel 
for  the  convention.  The  hotel  gave  us  118  more  out  of  rooms 
not  set  aside  for  the  convention  group.  It  means  that  279  rooms 
had  to  be  provided  in  outside  hotels  for  members  whose  requests 
for  reservations  came  in  late,  and  for  these  principals.  It  is 
not  satisfactory  to  you,  to  your  principals  nor  to  your  officers. 
Why,  we  even  had  members  resigning  from  the  Association 
because  they  did  not  like  the  rooms  that  had  been  assigned  to 
them  or  because  reservations  were  not  confirmed  to  them 
promptly,  notwithstanding  that  they  had  been  quite  remiss  in 
discharging  their  obligations  to  the  Association.  Of  course,  that 
is  not  typical  of  the  quality  of  the  loyalty  that  the  rank  and 
file  of  members  have  to  the  Association,  but  it  may  be  symp¬ 
tomatic  of  a  condition  which  must  be  cured. 

One  method  of  cure  is  to  hold  a  separate  convention.  You 
are  big  enough  to.  You’re  of  sufficiently  vital  importance  to 
your  principals  to  bring  them  to  your  convention.  The  canners 
will  come,  too,  at  least  the  important  ones,  because  you  know, 
and  what  is  more  important,  they  know  that  they  need  you.  A 
separate  convention  means  adequate  accommodations  for  every¬ 
one.  It  means,  too,  that  the  free  riders  among  the  brokers  who 
won’t  do  their  share  in  helping  you  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
Association,  but  who  can  get  into  this  hotel  through  some 
canner,  will  have  to  play  the  game  fairly  and  stop  thumbing 
their  noses  at  you. 

All  this  may  not  mean  much  to  those  of  you  who  keep  your 
memberships  in  good  standing,  and  who  are  prompt  with  your 
requests  for  reservations,  assuring  yourselves  accommodations 
in  the  headquarters.  But,  the  time  is  coming  when,  in  order 
to  be  completely  fair  to  all  members,  it  may  become  necessary 
to  make  reservations  on  a  rotating  basis,  so  that  each  member 
in  turn  may  have  a  chance  at  the  preferred  accommodations  at 
least  one  year  in  four  or  five. 

Hence,  by  far  the  better  method  will  be  to  consider  seriously 
your  attainment  of  a  long  pants  stature,  your  ability  to  stand 
on  your  own  feet,  and  hold  a  convention  of  your  own  Association, 
without  regard  for  or  consideration  of  any  other  organization 
or  its  convention. 
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The  membership  shows  a  net  loss  of  18  for  the  year,  less  5 
applications  pending  at  the  time  of  this  convention.  There  were 
37  new  members,  principal  and  branch  office,  during  the  year, 
as  compared  with  210,  or  198  net  in  1933.  This  reflects  no  great 
discredit  on  the  efforts  of  the  membership  committee — condi¬ 
tions  were  unusual  in  1933  with  the  coming  of  the  Recovery 
Act  and  its  comprehensive  program  to  be  developed  through 
trade  associations.  It  is  in  the  cards  that  the  incoming  member¬ 
ship  committee  will  have  greater  incentive  and  a  more  fertile 
field  during  1935. 

Members  operating  warehouses  or  warehouse  space  in  con¬ 
nection  with  their  brokerage  businesses  have  been  concerned 
during  the  year  because  of  the  activities  of  the  Merchandise 
Warehouse  Trade  Code  Authority.  It  is  clear  that  the  food 
broker’s  warehouse,  rendering  any  of  the  services  included  in 
the  warehouse  trade  definition  in  the  code  for  others  than  the 
broker’s  own  self  and  business,  is  a  member  of  the  warehouse 
trade  and  subject  to  the  code  of  that  trade.  An  exemption  may 
be  claimed,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Association  to  claim 
such  exemption,  when  the  food  broker  is  operating  under  a  code 
for  his  own  industry,  on  the  premise  of  the  administrative 
order  of  last  April  14th,  which  provides  that  a  firm  operating 
in  two  or  more  industries  may  be  exempted  from  contributing 
to  the  code  authority  maintainance  of  any  industry  except  that 
which  constitutes  the  principal  part  of  his  business.  But,  even 
if  the  broker  is  exempted  from  contributing  to  the  warehouse 
code  authority,  he  will,  so  far  as  his  warehousing  operations  are 
concerned,  be  required  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  that 
code.  It  is  a  case  of  being  consistent.  The  food  broker  insists 
that  the  buyer  and  his  agents  get  out  of  the  brokerage  business. 
To  be  consistent,  if  the  food  broker  is  going  to  be  in  the  ware¬ 
housing  business,  he  should  be  willing  to  conduct  that  part  of 
his  busines  in  harmony  with  the  code  of  the  warehousing 
industry. 

Tribute  should  be  paid  here  to  the  local  association  in  Chicago 
for  their  enterprise  in  selecting  two  of  their  able  members, 
Lewis  E.  Bulkeley  and  Paul  W.  Paver,  and  sending  them  to 
Washington  with  the  request  to  the  code  committees:  “Here  are 
some  reinforcements,  here  are  some  men  who  want  to  help — 
please  use  them.”  And  Buck  and  P.  W.,  will  bear  witness  to 
the  fact  that  they  were  used.  They  worked  day  and  night  with 
the  committees  and  counsel,  early  and  late.  They  have  been 
told  so  to  their  faces,  the  Chicago  local  association  has  had  the 
report  back  from  Washington,  but  I  want  every  member  of 
the  Association  to  know  that  the  help  which  they  willingly  and 
ably  gave  was  real  help. 

We  have  conferred  with  the  Match  Institute  about  their 
ridiculous  discount  schedule  which  pays  a  buyer  a  certain  per 
cent  refund  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  quantity  purchases. 
There  is  no  known  way  whereby  a  saving  on  quantity  sales 
can  be  measured  by  this  yard  stick.  I  believe  that  before  long 
this  plan  will  be  rescinded  as  unworkable,  if  not  discriminatory 
and  unfair. 

During  August  some  of  us  had  a  very  satisfactory  confer¬ 
ence  with  representatives  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in 
connection  with  the  unfair  trade  practices  in  the  grocery 
industry.  That  little  kettle  which  was  placed  on  the  fire  then, 
has  been  simmering  for  some  time  and  is  rapidly  approaching 
the  boiling  point.  It  is  too  bad  that  at  this  time,  during  this 
convention,  a  definite  report  of  what  has  been  done  and  is 
being  done  cannot  be  made.  It  simply  just  isn’t  far  enough 
along  r.s  yet. 

It  was  about  at  this  time  that  we  learned  that  the  Con¬ 
sumers  Counsel  or  Advisory  Board  in  NRA  misunderstood  our 
position,  the  principle  for  which  we  were  fighting,  in  fact,  knew 
very  little  of  the  food  broker  and  his  job  in  the  industry.  An 
interview  with  the  chief  economic  adviser  cured  the  situation 
and  changed  his  attitude  from  indifference  and  misunderstand¬ 
ing,  to  a  keen,  alert  knowledge  of  who  we  are,  and  of  the  evil 
of  the  practice  in  the  trade  that  we  have  been  fighting. 

So,  early  in  December,  in  view  of  the  confusion  raised  by 
Order  X-98,  and  other  developments  within  the  Administration, 
it  seemed  advisable  to  go  forward  with  the  brokers’  code.  A 
post  hearing  conference  was  held  and  the  representatives  of  the 
Administration  showed  a  disposition  to  hold  out  for  certain 
things  which  seemed  unessential  to  us,  and  to  oppose  some 


things  which  are  vital  in  the  code.  One  branch  suggested  the 
thought  that  the  industry  should  be  put  on  a  36-hour  basis  and 
wage  minima  raised  in  order  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the 
Act.  I  believe  most  of  these  difficulties  have  been  ironed  out. 
The  code  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Administrator  in  charge,  in 
company  with  a  proposed  executive  or  administrative  order 
which  will  accord  us  the  protection  we  seek  against  brokerage 
diversion.  The  Administration  knows  that  this  industry  will 
accept  the  code  as  we  have  submitted  it  in  its  final  form  pro¬ 
vided  and  with  this  provision  definitely  declared  and  understood, 
that  the  code  and  the  order  must  be  promulgated  simultaneously 
or  the  brokers  will  not  accept  the  code.  That’s  where  it  stands 
at  this  writing.  It  may  have  been  completed  by  the  time  of  the 
convention.  Mr.  Riley  will  doubtless  tell  us  about  it  tomorrow 
night.  (Applause.) 

Report  of  Arbitration  Committee 

SECRETARY  FISHBACK:  “As  Chairman  of  the  Arbitra¬ 
tion  Board  of  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association,  I  beg 
herewith  to  submit  a  short  report  of  the  activities  of  this  Com¬ 
mittee  during  the  past  year. 

“Only  one  single  case  was  presented  to  the  Committee  for 
action,  that  involving  a  controversy  between  one  of  our  mem¬ 
bers  and  his  shipper  in  connection  with  a  consignment  of  Dried 
Beans  to  the  broker’s  market,  with  clear  instructions  regarding 
their  disposition.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  by  your  Commit¬ 
tee  that  the  broker  in  question  had  exceeded  his  authority  and 
that  the  loss  resulting  from  his  disregard  of  instructions  should 
be  paid  to  the  principal. 

“The  only  other  two  cases  of  arbitration  of  which  your  Com¬ 
mittee  has  any  knowledge  both  originated  in  St.  Louis  and 
were  decided  by  the  local  board  in  that  city. 

“One  of  the  cases  reported  was  on  a  contract  for  Tomato 
Puree,  the  question  being  whether  or  not  the  packer  had  ful¬ 
filled  the  contract  by  making  an  80  per  cent  delivery  and  the 
decision  of  the  local  board  was  that  since  the  contract  clearly 
called  for  pro  rata  delivery  and  the  buyer  had  been  given 
ample  notice  that  a  short  delivery  would  be  made,  there  was 
no  claim  against  the  seller. 

“The  other  case  was  on  the  question  of  quality  of  No.  2 
Extra  Standard  No.  5  sieve  Sweet  Peas.  The  decision  of  the 
local  board  was  that  the  delivery  was  a  good  one  and  the  rejec¬ 
tion  was  not  sustained. 

“It  would  appear  that  the  necessity  for  cases  of  arbitration 
are  becoming  less  urgent  and  I  am  convinced  that  this  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  sellers  today  understand  more  clearly  the 
standards  of  grading  and  that  the  buyers  have  been  educated 
to  know  what  constitutes  a  proper  delivery  under  a  contract. 
If  this  is  so  it  is  gratifying  indeed. 
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“There  may,  of  course,  have  been  other  local  arbitration  cases 
of  which  our  Secretary  and  your  Committee  have  no  knowledge, 
but  it  would  appear  that  arbitrations  are  far  fewer  in  number 
than  a  few  years  ago, 

“Roland  W.  Harris,  Chairman.” 

PRESIDENT  CORLISS:  Next  is  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Canners  and  Distributors  Conference.  Mr.  Walter 
A.  Frost,  of  Chicago. 

Report,  of  Canners  and  Distributors  Conference 
Committee 


MR.  WALTER  A.  FROST:  The  only  conference  was  at¬ 
tended,  during  my  absence,  by  Mr.  Kline  and  Mr.  Daily.  Three 
or  four  questions  came  up.  I  understand  the  question  of  con¬ 
tainers  was  raised,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  report  later 
on  that  question. 

Mr.  Massmann  of  the  Chain  Stores,  also  raised  the  question 
of  increased  swell  allowance,  which  the  canners  very  naturally 
objected  to. 

The  only  other  question  of  importance  that  came  up  was  the 
question  of  the  Canners  signing  the  Master  Code,  which  they 
positively  declined  to  do,  claiming  they  were  under  their  own 
Code,  and  their  instructions  were  to  go  on  no  other. 

PRESIDENT  CORLISS:  Next  is  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ethics.  Mr.  Howard  L.  Scott,  of  Omaha. 

Report  of  Ethics  Committee 


MR.  HOWARD  L.  SCOTT:  During  the  year  just  closed 
nothing  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ethics  and  this  re¬ 
port,  as  a  consequence,  will  be  extremely  brief. 

This  does  not  mean  that  there  were  no  complaints  filed  against 
our  members;  I  believe  there  were  one  or  two  complaints  filed. 
Those  cases,  however,  do  not  come  before  the  Committee  on 
Ethics.  Rather  the  Committee  on  Ethics  has  been  set  up  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  what  are  good  ethics  and  the  fact 
that  nothing  was  referred  to  the  Committee  indicates  that  we 
all  of  us  very  clearly  understand  just  what  good  ethics  are. 

This  very  fact  makes  it  extremely  essential  that  each  and 
every  one  of  us  endeavor  to  conduct  our  business  not  only  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  letter  of  the  law  but  the  spirit  as  well,  and  main¬ 
tain  among  ourselves  as  individuals,  the  very  highest  standard 
of  ethics  in  the  conduct  of  our  business  between  ourselves  as 
members  of  the  trade  as  well  as  in  our  dealings  with  our  prin¬ 
cipals  and  our  buyers.  Your  Association, — and  I  use  the  word 
“your”  advisedly — through  its  officers  and  attorneys,  has  been 
putting  up  a  strenuous  fight.  They  could  never  have  under¬ 
taken  this  fight  had  not  your  Association  stood  for  the  highest 
ethical  conduct  for  itself  as  an  Association  and  for  its  members 
as  individuals. 

Split  Brokerage 

MR.  HARRY  C.  FAULKNER:  Might  it  be  appropriate  at 
this  time  to  offer  as  a  motion  a  resolution  which  is  very  impor¬ 
tant,  along  the  lines  of  the  comments  of  Mr,  Myers,  our  counsel? 

“BE  IT  RESOLVED — That  it  be  the  recommendation  of  this 
meeting  of  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association  that  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  Executive  Committee  request  the  various  local  asso¬ 
ciations  throughout  the  country  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
ascertain,  by  any  method  which  they  elect  to  use,  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  splitting  of  brokerage  between  member  brokers 
and  buyers; 

“That  if  it  appear  to  the  properly  constituted  authorities  of 
the  locals  that  there  are  those  who  are  splitting  brokerage,  they 
take  such  steps  as  they  see  fit  to  end  the  practice,  thus  clearing 
up  the  situation; 

“That  the  local  associations  keep  the  officers  of  the  national 
organization  fully  informed  of  what  is  being  done  and  the  results 
accomplished;  and  further 

“That  if  there  be  cases  of  brokerage  splitting  which  cannot 
be  cured  by  the  action  of  the  locals,  report  in  as  full  detail  as 
possible  be  made  to  the  officers  of  the  national  association,  for 


action  as  provided  in  Article  VI  of  the  constitution  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Food  Brokers  Association.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded. 

The  motion  to  adopt  the  resolution  was  carried,  and  it  was 
so  ordered. 

PRESIDENT  CORLISS:  The  next  report  is  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance.  Mr.  P.  J.  Murphy,  of  Chicago.  Is 
Mr.  Murphy  in  the  room? 

PRESIDENT  CORLISS:  The  Chair  would  like  to  comment 
on  the  remarkable  attendance  this  morning.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  men  are  in  the  room,  but  the  room  is  almost  filled,  and 
apparently  you  are  in  favor  of  holding  our  convention  48  hours 
in  advance  of  the  Canners’  Convention.  That  is  indicated  by 
the  large  attendance  here,  and  I  would  like  to  request  again 
that  each  member  fill  out  the  card  you  find  on  your  chair  and 
leave  it  in  the  box  at  the  exit  before  you  leave  the  room. 

If  there  is  no  other  business,  we  will  stand  adjourned  until 
2:30. 

Whereupon  the  meeting  adjourned  at  11:05  A.  M.  to  recon¬ 
vene  at  2:30  P.  M,,  Saturday,  January  12,  1935. 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON  SESSION 
JANUARY  12,  1935 


The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2:30  o’clock.  President 
Warren  R.  Corliss  presiding. 

President  Corliss’  Report 


In  presenting  my  report  to  the  32nd  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Food  Brokers  Association,  I  wish  to  call  to  your  atten¬ 
tion  that  exactly  one  year  ago  this  week,  my  friend  and  pre¬ 
decessor,  George  Bennett,  accepted  re-election  as  President  of 
your  Association.  His  acceptance  was  made  at  considerable 
financial  and  personal  sacrifice  and  with  the  understanding  that 
I  should  succeed  him  as  soon  as  the  Food  Brokers’  Code  had 
received  its  public  hearing.  Ensuing  developments  made  it  im¬ 
perative  that  George  Bennett  serve  longer  than  he  had  intended, 
and  it  was  not  until  June  30th  that  he  could  safely  turn  over  the 
helm  to  his  successor.  The  period  during  which  he  served  was 
one  of  emergency.  For  serving  during  that  emergency,  for  his 
untiring  loyalty  to  the  Association,  for  his  persistent  fight  to 
stop  the  evils  that  have  been  boring  into  the  very  heart  of  our 
industry — for  these  things,  gentlemen,  every  member  of  this  or¬ 
ganization  owes  George  Bennett  a  debt  of  gratitude.  Men,  let’s 
give  him  a  hand.  George,  stand  up! 

Mr.  George  R.  Bennett  arose,  and  was  enthusiastically 
applauded.) 

During  the  summer  months,  our  situation  was  such,  that  we 
felt  the  need  of  assistance  from  the  full  membership.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  your  president  appointed  175  key  men,  consisting  of  the 
president  of  each  local  association,  all  state  directors  of  the 
National  Association,  and  one  other  prominent  member  of  each 
local  association.  These  men  formed  what  might  be  called  a 
National  Vigilance  Committee.  They  were  promptly  furnished 
with  a  complete  text-book  of  Association  activities  and  progress 
to  date.  The  seriousness  of  the  situation  was  outlined.  Recom¬ 
mendations  for  action  were  offered  and  explained. 

This  National  Vigilance  Committee  responded  admirably.  It 
went  into  immediate  action,  holding  conferences  and  calling  local 
association  meetings  throughout  the  United  States.  A  total  of 
468  local  meetings  were  held.  You  were  informed  to  the  exact 
situation.  Your  cooperation  and  assistance  were  solicited.  You 
were  given  three  distinct  duties  to  perform  and  your  response 
was  truly  inspiring. 

The  results  of  that  national  campaign  have  been  highly  satis¬ 
factory.  Government  officials  have  been  informed  by  hundreds 
of  letters  and  telegrams,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  to 
the  attitude  of  large  and  small  industries,  regarding  the  Food 
Broker  and  his  economic  service.  The  plea  of  your  principals, 
and  many  of  your  customers,  to  stop  the  wrongful  diversion  of 
brokerage  to  trade  buyers,  was  submitted  to  the  administration, 
in  a  dignified  and  convincing  manner.  Your  cooperation  in  this 
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campaign  has  been  highly  beneficial,  and  vitally  important.  The 
quality  and  the  quantity  of  your  contributions  were  most  en¬ 
couraging  to  your  officers.  In  their  behalf,  and  as  your  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty  to  make  a  statement  in  regard  to 
the  room  reservations  at  this  national  convention.  Perhaps  many 
of  you  do  not  know  it,  but  several  of  our  members  have  been 
grievously  disappointed  this  year,  regarding  their  room  reserva¬ 
tions.  And  justifiably  so.  When  men  travel  long  distances,  at 
considerable  expense,  to  attend  the  national  convention,  it  is 
only  natural  that  they  should  want  every  personal  convenience, 
in  order  to  attain  full  measure  of  the  benefits  for  which  they 
came,  to  be  located  in  close  proximity  to  their  friends  and  busi¬ 
ness  acquaintances.  Even  under  ordinary  circumstances  our 
convention  is  large  and  hard  to  accommodate.  This  year  it  was 
doubly  difficult  to  conclude  satisfactory  arrangements,  because 
almost  the  entire  membership  is  present.  Our  Secretary,  Paul 
Fishback,  deserves  to  be  congratulated  in  the  way  he  has 
handled  the  matter.  However,  if  this  situation  is  to  cause  dis¬ 
comfort  and  inconvenience,  it  may  be  necessary  for  our  Associa¬ 
tion  in  the  future  to  hold  a  separate  convention  and  arrange  for 
the  use  of  an  entire  hotel.  Therefore,  I  want  to  recommend 
that  this  matter  be  given  some  thoughtful  attention,  before  next 
year’s  convention,  so  that  such  a  situation  will  not  occur  again 
to  the  disappointment  of  any  of  our  members. 

At  the  second  code  hearing  your  Association  introduced  testi¬ 
mony  to  support  a  request  for  the  amendment  of  the  Code,  as 
originally  proposed,  in  order  to  provide  adequate  definition  of  a 
food  broker,  as  well  as  clauses  prohibiting  the  payment  of 
brokerage  to  buyers.  The  testimony  made  an  appeal  for  simple, 
direct  language  which  would  prevent  controversy.  We  were 
successful.  Section  6  of  the  Master  Code,  as  now  written,  states: 

“No  grocery  manufacturer  shall  pay  or  permit  to  be  paid  a 
brokerage  or  commission  to  a  trade  buyer.” 

Thus  another  victory  has  been  won.  But  in  the  final  analysis, 
gentlemen,  neither  our  own  Code  nor  the  Master  Code  completely 
solves  the  issue  of  wrongful  payment  of  brokerage  to  trade 
buyers.  The  issue  has  recurred  again  and  again  in  every 
divisional  food  code  that  has  come  up  for  consideration. 

But  in  all  fairness,  it  should  be  said  that  some  canners  had 
the  intestinal  fortitude  to  appear  before  the  Government  at  the 
public  hearing  of  the  Canners’  Code,  and  declare  their  position 
as  opposed  to  the  payment  of  brokerage  to  any  trade  buyers. 
Many  canners  wrote  or  telegraphed  direct  to  General  Johnson 
and  Administrator  Riley,  pleading  with  them  to  protect  their 
sales  force,  the  food  broker.  We  feel  very  grateful  to  those 
particular  canners  who  supported  us. 

The  fight  is  not  over.  Increasing  numbers  of  canners  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  a  mistake  was  made,  in  not  accepting 
the  brokerage  provision,  that  they  refused  to  take  from  the 
Administration.  We  confidently  believe  that  instead  of  having 
to  deal  with  one  agency  of  the  Government,  that  is,  the  NRA, 
canners  who  give  brokerage  to  buyers  may  soon  find  themselves 
dealing  with  three  agencies,  the  NRA,  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  Department  of  Justice. 

In  the  past  few  weeks,  the  Administration  has  been  asked  by 
the  Salmon  Canning  Industry  to  suspend  the  operation  of  that 
clause  in  the  Code  which  prohibits  the  payment  of  brokerage 
to  buyers.  The  canners  are  reported  to  base  their  demands  on 
the  claim  that  brokers,  themselves,  are  splitting  commissions 
with  buyers,  and  that  they,  the  canners,  cannot  compete  without 
being  allowed  the  same  privilege.  Administrator  Riley  of 
Division  6  thereupon  intimated  that  the  brokers  should  clean 
their  own  house. 

That,  my  friends,  was  and  is  a  most  serious  situation.  After 
fighting  these  many  months  to  establish  the  principle  that  the 
payment  of  diversion  of  brokerage  to  trade  buyers  is  malum 
per  se,  or,  in  other  words,  evil  in  itself,  only  to  be  handicapped 
by  an  alleged  lack  of  ethics  on  the  part  of  our  own  members, 
certainly  calls  for  a  show  down. 

The  abolition  of  the  practice  of  diversion  of  brokerage  to 
trade  buyers  is  a  just  cause.  Administrator  Riley,  himself,  has 
consistently  and  persistently  fought  for  honest  brokerage  clauses 
in  all  divisional  food  codes.  In  his  address  to  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Food  and  Grocery  Chain  Stores  of  America  in 


Chicago  on  October  9th,  Mr.  Riley  stated,  “The  most  serious 
channel  of  evading  honest  and  open  prices  has  been  brokerage. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  buyer  or  any  one  connected  with  a 
buyer,  should  be  permitted  to  obtain  brokerage.  It  is  my  belief, 
therefore,  that  brokerage  should  be  limited  to  legitimate 
brokers.” 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  indirectly  that  one  of  the  larger 
buying  organizations  is  reported  to  be  assembling  all  possible 
orders,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
these  orders  to  the  Canners  Convention  as  a  big  volume  of 
business  to  place  before  different  canners,  and  thereby  brow¬ 
beat  them  and  blackjack  them  in  order  to  beat  down  the  price. 

Listen  to  Elbert  Hubbard’s  lashing  of  the  price  cutter,  written 
years  ago: 

“The  price-cutter  is  worse  than  a  criminal.  He  is  a  fool. 
He  not  only  pulls  down  the  standing  of  his  goods;  he  not  only 
pulls  down  his  competitors;  he  pulls  down  himself  and  his 
whole  trade.  He  scuttles  the  ship  in  which  he  himself  is  afloat. 
Nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  cut  prices  and  nothing  is  so  hard  as 
to  get  them  back  when  once  they  have  been  pulled  down.  Any 
child  can  throw  a  glass  of  water  on  the  floor,  but  all  the  wisest 
scientists  in  the  world  can’t  pick  that  water  up.  Who  gets  the 
benefit  of  price  cutting?  Nobody.  The  man  who  sells  makes  no 
net  profits;  and  the  man  who  buys  soon  finds  himself  getting  an 
inferior  article.  No  manufacturer  can  permanently  keep  up  the 
standard  of  his  goods,  if  the  price  is  persistently  cut.  Pretty 
soon  he  is  compelled  to  use  cheaper  materials,  and  to  cut  down 
the  wages  of  his  workers.  The  man  who  cuts  prices  puts  up 
the  sign:  ‘This  way  to  the  junk-heap!’  He  admits  his  own 
failure  as  a  salesman.  He  admits  he  has  been  defeated  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Marquis  of  Queensbury  rules  of  business.  He  admits 
he  cannot  win  by  fighting  fair.  He  brands  himself  as  a  hitter 
below-the-belt.” 

And  now,  I  come  to  my  final  recommendation.  We  brokers 
have  carried  the  fight  against  unfair  price  discrimination  almost 
alone.  It  is  true  that  we  have  had  the  support  of  courageous 
and  right-thinking  individuals  in  the  industry.  Government 
officials  have  recognized  that  our  cause  was  right.  But  the 
broker,  during  the  past  eighteen  months,  has  been  in  the  front¬ 
line  trench,  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  battle.  This  has  resulted 
in  focusing  upon  the  broker  the  searchlight  of  a  measure  of 
publicity,  and  increased  interest  in  what  he  does  and  how 
efficiently  he  does  it.  It  is  highly  important — yes,  more  than 
important — it  is  essential,  that  the  food  broker  demonstrate  not 
only  to  his  principals,  but  to  the  entire  trade,  that  he  is  per¬ 
forming  a  service  more  efficiently  than  such  services  can  be 
performed  by  any  other  agency  or  system.  That  he  is  perform¬ 
ing  it  for  less  money — that  he  is,  in  fact,  the  most  economic 
link  in  the  whole  chain  of  food  distribution.  It  is  not  enough  to 
protect  by  law  alone  the  place  of  the  broker.  He  must,  at  the 
same  time,  prove  by  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  his  service 
that  he  deserves  his  rightful  place  in  the  industry. 

Let  us  resolve  to  go  back  to  our  offices — analyze  every 
account — ask  ourselves,  if  we  are  rendering  the  maximum 
efficiency,  for  each  account.  Do  we  have  any  accounts  that  we 
are  not  in  a  position  to  render  the  proper  service?  If  so,  such 
accounts  should  be  surrendered,  and  the  principals  should  be 
assisted  in  securing  a  broker  that  is  in  a  position  to  render 
the  proper  service. 

There  may  be  a  lot  of  exaggeration  to  the  complaints  by 
principals.  But  there  undoubtedly  are  some  brokers  who  are 
not  functioning  to  the  full  degree  of  effectiveness  necessary  to 
justify  our  existence  in  the  economic  scheme  of  things.  It  is 
easy  to  say  that  this  or  that  principal  expects  too  much,  or 
demands  too  much;  that  he  wants  a  broker  to  be  more  than  a 
broker.  It  is  only  human  to  give  preferred  time  and  attention 
to  those  accounts  which  are  the  producers  of  the  largest  returns, 
which  pay  the  better  rate  of  brokerage,  or  on  which  great 
tonnage  may  be  obtained,  with  a  minimum  of  effort. 

We  must  stop  to  consider  that  with  each  of  our  principals, 
his  account  is  the  only  thing  in  our  office — it  is,  in  his  opinion, 
the  biggest  thing  we  have.  So  when  we  seem  to  fail  to  react 
to  his  opinion,  he  criticises.  So,  let’s  be  fair  with  each  of  our 
principals  and  with  ourselves.  Have  a  complete  understanding 
with  those  we  represent,  as  to  just  what  we  can  do  for  him  an<J 
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with  his  account.  He  should  be  a  reasonable  man  and  realize 
that  we  must  have  several  or  many  varying  accounts  in  order 
to  set  up  the  sales  organization  that  can  give  him  efficiently, 
and  certainly  economically,  any  sort  of  representation. 

With  such  an  understanding,  the  next  step  should  be  easy. 
Give  the  account  a  good  working.  We  can  profit  only  as  we 
make  sales  and  earn  brokerages.  If  our  experience  develops 
the  conviction  that  it  is  not  a  profitable  account,  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  carry  it  in  our  office,  why  not  resign  it,  with  a  full 
and  fair  explanation  of  our  reasons.  Give  the  principal  a  chance 
to  get  another  broker. 

Above  all,  we  should  keep  our  principals  posted  as  frequently 
as  possible  on  just  what  is  going  on  in  the  territory.  Don’t 
forget  that  the  principal  may  be  hundreds  of  miles  away.  He 
cannot  see  us  or  our  trade  daily.  He  cannot  have  the  constant 
picture  of  conditions  in  our  territory.  So  he  sits  in  his  office 
and  wonders  what’s  the  matter  with  us  and  with  our  market. 
Keep  him  advised.  Counsel  with  him  as  to  what  he  might  do, 
to  make  things  better  for  himself,  for  us,  and  for  the  trade. 
We  should  do  all  of  this  voluntarily. 

And  answer  all  communications  promptly.  Our  first  presi¬ 
dent,  Thomas  J.  Meehan  of  Baltimore  had  an  excellent  philos¬ 
ophy  which  I  commend  to  your  serious  consideration.  Said  he: 
“No  communication  of  the  day  goes  unanswered  at  nightfall, 
if  it  can  be  answered.  If  it  cannot  be  answered,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  and  an  answer  promised.  And,  answer  a  wire 
with  a  wire,  a  letter  with  a  letter,  a  postal  card  with  a  postal 
card.”  That  was  thirty  years  or  more  ago,  but  it  is  good  sense, 
and  it  surely  would  minimize  complaint  and  condemnation  on 
the  part  of  principals  if  all  of  us  followed  the  same  practice. 

Lots  of  principals  think  that  the  broker  isn’t  paying  any  at¬ 
tention  to  their  account  if  they  let  a  letter  or  wire  go  unan¬ 
swered  for  a  few  days,  even  if  they  are  sending  in  plenty  of 
business  right  along,  day  after  day. 

So,  I  say,  let  us  watch  these  little  things.  Watch  the  larger 
ones,  also.  Do  a  real  job  for  every  account.  If  that  cannot 
be  done,  resign  the  account  and  bring  an  end  to  actual  or  implied 
criticism.  There’s  a  place  in  the  present  scheme  of  the  food 
and  grocery  industry  for  every  one  of  you  men,  for  every  good 
food  broker  now  in  the  field.  That  place  is  just  as  secure  as 
we  make  it.  It  cannot  be  made  secure  by  halfway  or  indiffer¬ 
ent  methods. 


SECOND  GENERAL  SESSION 
SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  SESSION 
JANUARY  13,  1935 


The  meeting  convened  at  2:30  o’clock.  President  Corliss  pre¬ 
siding. 

PRESIDENT  CORLISS:  During  the  past  year  we  have  lost 
one  of  our  very  finest,  oldest  and  most  loyal  members,  Mr.  Abe 
Lincoln,  and  I  am  going  to  call  on  Mr.  Lu  Wing  for  a  few 
remarks. 

MR.  LUMAN  R.  WING,  JR.:  During  the  past  year  we  lost 
one  of  our  oldest  members,  a  man  who  has  served  you  well  and 
faithfully,  Mr.  H.  E.  Lincoln.  He  was  your  Eighteenth  Presi¬ 
dent,  serving  in  1928.  As  your  official  representative,  I  attended 
his  funeral,  and  visited  with  his  widow  afterwards,  who,  I  re¬ 
gret  to  say,  is  seriously  ill  and  confined  to  her  bed,  with  very 
little  chance  of  ever  recovering. 

Due  to  the  service  he  has  given  as  your  President,  and  in 
serving  on  the  various  committees  that  he  has  through  his  life, 
it  seems  in  justice  to  that  work,  and  in  honor  of  him,  that  it 
would  be  right  to  have  you  all  rise  and  pay  respect  to  his  mem¬ 
ory  at  this  time,  if  you  will. 

(The  assemblage  arose,  and  in  silence  paid  their  respects  to 
the  memory  of  Mr.  H.  E.  Lincoln.) 

We  have  a  gentleman  with  us,  Mr.  Karl  Reynolds,  repre¬ 
senting  the  National  Cherry  Week  Committee,  who  would  like 
to  make  a'  few  remarks  at  this  time.  Mr.  Reynolds. 

Mr.  Karl  Reynolds  sold  Cherry  Week  to  his  audience. 


Report  of  Membership  Committee 


MR.  HOWARD  L.  SCOTT:  It  is  pleasing  to  report  that 
the  membership  affairs  of  the  Association  are  in  splendid  shape. 

You  will  remember  that  a  year  ago  Mr.  John  Houck  turned 
in  a  very  glowing  report  which  will  probably  stand  as  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  Membership  Committee  for  many  years  to  come. 
Some  210  new  members  and  reinstatements  were  gained  and 
after  deducting  the  losses,  there  was  a  net  gain  in  our  Asso¬ 
ciation  membership  of  189. 

Your  Committee  this  year  regrets  that  it  cannot  make  a  glow¬ 
ing  report  like  that  one  but  it  would  appear  as  though  under 
his  energetic  guidance  a  large  number  of  the  prospective  brokers 
had  been  brought  into  the  Association.  We  were  able,  however, 
to  add  19  new  members,  8  reinstatements,  8  new  branch  office 
members  and  4  branch  office  reinstatements,  a  total  of  39.  We 
regret,  however,  that  we  lost  a  total  of  57,  the  largest  number 
of  these  being  for  non-payment  of  dues  and  quite  a  proportion 
because  of  their  business  being  discontinued. 

Therefore,  we  simply  want  to  thank  each  and  every  one  of 
you  who  did  help  us  in  maintaining  a  net  membership  of  949 
members. 

Attached  to  this  report  will  he  the  details,  which  will  be 
published  in  the  proceedings  of  this  Convention  and  which  can 
be  examined  therein  at  your  convenience. 

Report  of  Resolutions  Committee 


MR.  LEWIS  E.  BULKELEY: 

RESOLUTION  No.  1 

Since  our  last  convention,  the  Grim  Reaper  has  taken  his  toll 
of  our  membership. 

H.  E.  Lincoln,  of  the  firm  of  Lincoln-McCallum  Company, 
Minneapolis,  passed  on  at  the  ripe  age  of  73.  He  was  the 
eighteenth  president  of  our  Association,  serving  during  the 
year  1928.  He  was  active  at  his  office  until  four  days  before 
his  death,  completing  more  than  fifty  years  in  the  grocery  busi¬ 
ness,  first  as  retailer’s  clerk,  then  as  salesman,  and  finally  as 
food  broker.  His  genial  and  likeable  personality  was  well  known 
to  most  of  us,  and  his  death  is  a  real  loss,  not  only  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  but  to  the  industry. 

We  also  note  with  regret  the  passing  of: 

Ferd.  J.  Fabian,  Fabian  Brokerage  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Andrew  Jensen,  Luman  R.  Wing  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

John  C.  Kimball,  Wholesale  Distributing  Co.,  Birmingham. 

Francis  F.  Leach,  Draper  Brokerage  Co.,  Duluth. 

Daniel  Mclnerney,  Daniel  Mclnerney  Co.,  Boston. 

E.  L.  Pickles,  Arthur  L.  Johnson  Co.,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

Keith  T.  Pugh,  Philip  Barr  &  Co.,  New  York. 

C.  D.  Scott,  C.  D.  Scott  Brokerage  Co.,  Springfield,  Mo. 

E.  Gordon  Thomas,  Jr.,  J.  A.  Campbell,  Inc.,  Atlanta. 

Your  Committee  presents  for  your  consideration  a  resolution 
that  a  page  in  the  minutes  of  the  present  meeting  be  set  aside 
in  memory  of  the  departed. 

Motion  was  made  that  the  resolution  be  adopted. 

RESOLUTION  No.  2 

WHEREAS  we,  as  food  brokers,  have  been  engaged  in  a 
fight  for  our  very  existence  against  the  predatory  practices  of 
certain  large  buying  organizations;  and, 

WHEREAS  various  associations,  both  of  manufacturers  and 
of  distributors,  whose  members  have  in  the  past  built  their 
businesses  largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  legitimate  inde¬ 
pendent  food  broker,  have  either  passively  acquiesced  in  or 
actively  fought  for  the  omission  of  clauses  in  the  various  Codes 
designed  to  outlaw  the  payment  of  brokerage  to  buyers,  and 

WHEREAS  the  United  States  Wholesale  Grocers  Associa¬ 
tion,  particularly  its  splendid  president,  Joseph  H.  McLaurin, 
has  consistently,  courageously,  and  openly,  regardless  of  the 
expenditure  of  time  and  effort  required,  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  legitimate  independent  food  broker,  and  fought  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  vicious  and  destructive  practice  of  diversion  of  brok¬ 
erage  to  buyers;  now,  therefore,  be  it 
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RESOLYED  that  this  Association  go  on  record  with  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  its  deep  appreciation  to  Mr.  McLaurin  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  whose  able  head  he  is,  and  with  the  further  expression 
of  our  very  real  regard,  esteem,  and  affection  for  him  both  as 
a  man  and  an  executive,  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  suitably  inscribed 
be  sent  to  Mr.  McLaurin. 

Motion  was  made  that  the  resolution  be  adopted. 

RESOLUTION  ^To.  3 

WHEREAS  certain  manufacturers  have,  by  their  courageous 
and  open  championship  of  the  brokers’  cause,  by  volunteering 
to  testify  and  by  their  testimony  at  the  public  hearing  on  the 
Code  for  the  canning  industry,  during  which  they  insisted  that 
the  Code  contain  an  adequate  clause  prohibiting  the  payment  of 
brokerage  to  buyers,  and 

WHEREAS  it  was  not  their  fault  that  the  Code  when  com¬ 
pleted  did  not  contain  such  a  clause,  and 
WHEREAS  by  so  doing  they  have  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  and  laid  themselves  open  to  reprisal  in  the  form  of  boycott 
by  certain  buying  groups,  now,  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED  that  this  Association  express  its  deep  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  and  honor  for: 

Samuel  H.  Rosenstock,  Frederick  City  Packing  Co.,  Fred¬ 
erick,  Md. 

John  S.  Souder,  Greenfield  Packing  Co.,  Greenfield,  Ind. 

H.  A.  Titus,  Hamburg  Canning  Co.,  Hamburg,  N.  Y. 
and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  suitably  in¬ 
scribed  and  sent  to  each  of  them,  and  be  it  further 
RESOLVED  that  substantial  expression  of  this  appreciation 
can  best  be  made  by  those  brokers  fortunate  enough  to  repre¬ 
sent  any  of  these  gentlemen  if  they  will  determine  to  spare 
neither  time,  effort,  nor  expense  to  move  their  respective  packs 
into  consuming  channels  promptly  and  to  the  best  possible 
advantage. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  carried. 

RESOLUTION  No.  4 

WHEREAS  numerous  manufacturers  and  canners,  of  whom 
this  Committee  has  no  record,  have  supported  the  legitimate, 
independent  food  broker,  not  only  in  the  conduct  of  their  busi¬ 
ness  but  by  definitely  and  forcefully  expressing  to  the  Admin¬ 
istration  at  Washington  their  views  on  the  value  of  the  services 
performed  by  the  legitimate,  independent  food  broker  and  the 
viciousness  of  brokerage  diversion  to  buyers,  and 

WHEREAS,  B.  S.  Scotland,  of  Tenderoni,  Inc.,  Joliet,  Ill., 
appeared  in  person  in  Washington  at  the  Public  Hearing  on 
the  Master  Code,  now  known  as  the  Basic  Code  for  the  Grocery 
Manufacturing  Industry,  at  which  hearing  he  gave  testimony 
of  great  value  to  the  broker,  now  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  this  Association  express  its  appreciation 
of  and  honor  for  these  gentlemen,  one  and  all. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  carried. 

RESOLUTION  No.  5 

WHEREAS  Warren  R.  Corliss,  of  Boston,  President  of  this 
Association,  has  been  especially  and  exceedingly  active  since 
he  took  over  the  work  July  1,  1934,  and 
WHEREAS  his  report  as  President  covering  the  terms  of 
his  office  displays  the  high  degree  of  energy  and  intelligence 
which  he  has  brought  to  and  bestowed  upon  the  job,  now,  there¬ 
fore,  be  it 

RESOLVED  that  this  Association  express  to  Mr.  Corliss  its 
thanks  for  and  appreciation  of  his  efforts. 

The  motion  was  carried,  and  it  was  so  ordered. 

RESOLUTION  No.  6 

WHEREAS  the  members  of  the  executive,  code  and  code  ad¬ 
visory  committees  have  labored  tirelessly  and  without  stint, 
neglecting  their  own  businesses  to  further  the  interests  of  this 
Association  (this  includes  Mr.  Corliss  also),  spending  long  and 
exhausting  hours  in  their  very  valuable  work  in  its  behalf,  now, 
therefore,  be  it 


RESOLVED  that  this  Association  express  its  deep  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  lasting  gratitude  to:  Joseph  H.  Kline,  Cleveland;  Harry 
C.  Faulkner,  New  York;  Samuel  T.  Millar,  San  Francisco; 
George  R.  Bennett,  Buffalo;  H.  A.  N.  Daily,  Philadelphia;  Wilbur 
R.  Orr,  Danville,  and  Julius  Ormand,  Birmingham,  the 
members  of  these  committees,  and,  without  wishing  to  single 
out  any  individual  because  of  the  supreme  efforts  of  all,  that 
special  tribute  be  paid  Samuel  T.  Millar  for  his  lone  but  ex¬ 
ceedingly  effective  work  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  for  his  testimony 
before  the  public  hearing  on  the  Salmon  Canning  Industry  Code, 
which  resulted  in  a  brokerage  clause  being  written  into  the 
Code  in  February,  and  for  work  done  in  Seattle  to  keep  that 
clause  in  the  Code  and  to  endeavor  to  make  it  effective. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  carried. 

RESOLUTION  No.  7 

WHEREAS  this  Association  has  been  exceedingly  fortunate 
in  its  selection  of  counsel,  Messrs.  Williams,  Myers  &  Quiggle, 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 

WHEREAS  Mr.  Paul  F.  Myers,  senior  member  of  that  firm, 
has  brought  to  his  work  in  behalf  of  this  Association  the  spirit 
of  the  true  Crusader,  which  spirit  has  come  to  permeate  the 
entire  staff  of  Paul  Myers  and  his  associates,  filling  them  with 
the  zeal  to  stop  at  all  costs  and  without  regard  to  time,  energy 
and  effort  put  forth,  the  payment  of  brokerage  to  buyers  and 

WHEREAS,  while  it  is  true  that  counsel  has  been  paid  for 
its  service,  no  payment  of  retainer  or  fees  could  adequately 
compensate  or  purchase  such  zeal  and  spirit,  now,  therefore, 
be  it 

RESOLVED  that  this  Association  express  to  Paul  Myers  and 
his  associates  its  deep  sense  of  appreciation  for  all  they  have 
done  and  its  thankfulness  that  its  affairs  were  entrusted  to 
such  loyal  and  competent  hands. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  carried. 

PRESIDENT  CORLISS:  Gentlemen,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  introduce  a  man  in  this  audience  who  has  been  uniformly 
helpful  to  all  the  committees.  He  has  been  a  dark  horse,  many 
of  you  have  not  met  him.  I  would  like  to  have  him  stand  up 
and  be  introduced.  He  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  our  attorneys. 
Rusty  Yates. 

(Enthusiastic  applause  was  given,  and  the  microphone  started 
to  squeal.) 

MR.  RUSTY  YATES:  I  would  like  to  say  I  am  the  baby  of 
the  firm,  but  I  didn’t  expect  a  howl  like  that. 

RESOLUTION  No.  10 

WHEREAS,  the  officers  and  committees  of  this  Association, 
to  whom  have  been  delegated  the  work  in  connection  with  the 
various  codes,  have  performed  splendidly  and  merit  our  full 
confidence  and  approval,  and 

WHEREAS,  we  are  deeply  sensible  of  the  progress  which  has 
been  made,  the  remarkable  recognition  which  the  legitimate, 
independent  food  broker  is  gaining  throughout  the  industry  and 
among  the  officials  in  the  various  branches  of  the  Government, 
together  with  a  slowly  growing  consciousness  everywhere  that 
the  broad  principle  for  which  we  have  been  fighting,  namely,  that 
any  payment  of  brokerage  to  a  buyer  is  an  evil  and  wrong  in 
itself,  is  sound  and  correct,  now  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  this  work  be  carried  on  and  enthusiastically 
supported  by  every  right-thinking  food  broker,  and  that  our 
President  be  requested  and  urged  to  appoint  such  committee  or 
committees  as  are  necessary  to  cooperate  with  him  and  with 
the  Exectuive  Committee  to  make  sure  that  all  gains  are  con¬ 
solidated  and  that  our  objectives  be  ultimately  reached,  and  be 
it  further 

RESOLVED,  that  the  officers  and  committees  to  whom  this 
work  is  entrusted  be,  and  they  hereby  are,  authorized  to  proceed 
under  the  previous  instructions  of  the  Association  voted  at  the 
special  meeting  in  August,  1933,  and  at  the  1934  convention, 
and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  that  the  policy  of  the  committees  during  1934 
in  withholding  pressure  to  have  a  Food  Brokers  Code  completed 
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until  the  broker  is  otherwise  protected  be,  and  it  hereby  is, 
ratified  and  approved. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  carried. 

(Note,  from  this  point  on  the  resolutions  had  to  do  with 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  and  as  each 
member  receives  a  copy  of  such  they  are  here  omitted.) 

The  President's  Supper 


The  President’s  Supper  was  held  in  the  Boulevard  Room  of 
The  Stevens,  at  6:30  p.  m.,  Sunday,  January  13,  1935. 

MR.  WARD  GOODLOE:  Mr.  Riley,  how  can  this  Association 
assist  you  in  your  fight  to  get  a  proper  and  more  truly  informa¬ 
tive  labeling? 

MR.  RILEY:  I  approached  this  problem  originally  at  the 
direct  behest  of  the  President.  It  seems  that  the  consumers  of 
the  country  are  entitled  to  have  information  as  to  the  quality  of 
food  products  which  they  are  buying  and  feeding  to  their 
families.  I  have  no  brief  for  any  procedure,  particularly.  I 
tried  to  find  out  what  would  disturb  the  industry  least  and 
inform  the  consumer  most.  I  didn’t  find,  frankly,  any  willing¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  canners,  as  an  organization,  to  change 
from  the  present  practices. 

The  President  appointed  a  committee  to  report  within  90  days 
recommendations  as  to  grades  for  the  canned  food  industry. 
They  came  in  with  a  report  which  said  the  Government  should 
appropriate  $100,000,  they  should  begin  to  find  out  by  question¬ 
naires  to  the  consumers  of  the  United  States  what  they  really 
wanted,  and  various  other  indefinite  and  vague  suggestions.  I 
called  them  in — I  invited  them  in,  and  explained  to  them  we 
were  quite  serious,  and  we  wanted  to  be  quite  reasonable  about 
the  whole  thing,  and  we  felt  that  their  report  so  far  had  been 
somewhat  indefinite  and  more  or  less  evasive.  I  think  I  con¬ 
vinced  them  we  were  sincerely  trying  to  work  with  them,  and  I 
asked  them  to  go  back  and  study  their  problems — with  which, 
of  course,  they  were  thoroughly  familiar,  and  needed  no  further 
investigations — I  asked  them  to  make  another  report  in  thirty 
days,  which  they  did,  and  they  brought  in  the  famous  “descrip¬ 
tive”  labeling  recommendations.  They  were  most  insistent  it 
should  not  be  termed  “informative  labeling.” 

If  you  could  see  their  recommendations,  I  think  you  would  be 
astounded  that  men  in  business  would  seriously  advocate  the 
terms  which  they  employed.  For  instance,  in  creamed  corn 
style,  they  suggested,  with  variations,  the  following  theme — that 
it  should  be  compulsory  to  place  on  every  can:  “Reasonably  free 
from  dark  kernels,  husk,  cob  and  silk.” 

“Practically  free” — this  is  the  higher  grade — “Practically 
free  from  dark  kernels,  husk,  cob  and  silk.” 

Of  course,  the  consumer  in  a  general  way  had  not  anticipated 
when  she  was  buying  a  can  of  creamed  corn  she  was  buying 
dark  kernels,  cob,  husk  and  silk,  so  she  was  immediately  put  on 
the  defensive. 

Then  another  description  was:  “Firm,  not  tough.”  That  is 
what  I  try  to  be. 

Then,  “Watery  consistency”  I  think  was  another  one.  So 
when  you  get  through — I  have  forgotten  what  the  fourth 
element  was — but  just  think  of  going  to  your  public  and  saying: 
“This  is  watery  consistency,  it  is  firm,  not  very  tough,  it  is 
more  or  less  free  from  dark  kernels  and  other  rubbish,” — and 
then  try  to  sell  it  to  somebody. 

Like  a  man  trying  to  sell  you  a  cheap  car,  he  says:  “The 
steering  gear  works  about  95  per  cent  of  the  time,  and  the 
tires  are  pretty  good.  Of  course,  it  is  not  as  good  as  a  Buick, 
or  something  the  other  fellow  sells,  but  it  is  pretty  good.” 

I  am  one  of  these  theorists,  according  to  reports  I  see  of 
myself.  I  am  a  professor,  I  guess,  because  I  profess  to  know 
something  about  business.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  been  in 
business  quite  a  long  time, — I  have  had  to  study  the  psychology 
of  the  consumer  in  the  work  in  which  I  participated.  The 
canners  have  never  had  to  sell  to  the  consumer, — ^they  get  you 
fellows  to  sell.  But  they  will  tell  you  how  it  works,  just  as  I 
am  telling  them  how  their  business  works.  I  don’t  think  a 
negative  approach  is  a  very  good  selling  approach. 


If  you  take  these  four  elements  in  this  particular  commodity, 
corn,  you  can  get  144  permutations.  In  other  words,  a  canner 
of  creamed  style  corn,  if  he  is  carefully  following  the  descrip¬ 
tive  labeling  recommended  by  the  industry,  there  are  144  pos¬ 
sible  permutations  which  he  can  work  out.  When  he  gets 
through,  and  when  the  consumer  gets  through,  he  or  she  has 
no  idea  which  is  better  than  the  other.  I  think  that  is  the 
great  weakness  in  anything  of  that  character.  You  do  not 
know  which  is  better  quality  than  the  other.  Now,  the  canner 
sells — you  sell  for  him — the  wholesaler  buys,  the  banks  loan, 
the  warehousing  act  functions,  all  on  grades.  These  grades  are 
established  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  You  all  know  what  a  choice  grade 
is,  what  a  fancy  grade  is,  what  an  extra  standard  is  and  what  a 
standard  is.  I  have  tried  to  upset  industry  as  little  as  possible, 
and  I  have  suggested,  and  I  do  suggest  that  they  merely  adopt 
the  ordinary  trade  terms  which  you  are  using  every  day.  Every 
time  I  pick  up  a  trade  paper  I  see,  “Choice” — “Fancy”.  Of 
course,  “Choice”,  “Fancy”  and  “Standard”  are  quotations  which 
you  understand,  and  which  have  a  definite  meaning  in  your 
mind.  Why  not  go  one  step  further  and  put  that  on  the  can 
so  the  consumer  can  find  it?  It  gives  a  comparative  value.  If 
you  would  have  a  little  key  in  the  right  upper  corner  on  the 
front  of  the  can,  “Fancy”,  “Choice”,  “Standard” — apply  it  to 
vegetables  and  fruits — don’t  let’s  get  this  “Extra  Standard” — 
let’s  simplify  it — that  is  a  detail — as  much  as  possible.  But  it 
does  give  the  consumer  an  opportunity  to  know  which  is  better 
than  the  other,  and  the  price  can  be  accordingly. 

The  weakness  of  the  Canadian  system,  where  they  use  these 
various  terms,  and  where  the  canners  in  the  United  States 
adopt  themselves  to  these  very  terms,  there  is  no  indication  as 
to  the  comparative  values.  That  is  the  one  weakness  I  see  in 
their  system — that  is  one  of  the  big  weaknesses — and  I  think 
that  if  we  adopt  the  terminology  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  for  those  products — ^and  there  are  only  a  comparatively  few 
of  them  they  have  established — ^we  will  be  taking  the  first  step 
forward.  I  am  not  asking  that  you  put  it,  as  one  man  seems 
to  think,  on  canned  salmon  and  a  lot  of  other  things.  We  are 
asking  or  suggesting  they  put  it  on  some  fruits  and  vegetables 
wherever  it  is  practical. 

Now,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  a  very  unreasonable  request. 
The  thing  that  is  most  convincing  to  my  mind  is  the  fact  that 
unquestionably  the  most  successful  organizations  in  these  food 
industries  are  chain  stores — whether  you  like  them  or  not  doesn’t 
enter  into  it.  They  have  found  a  way  to  sell  their  commodi¬ 
ties  economically,  for  them,  and  I  am  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  those  organizations  have  already  adopted  the  grades  which 
the  Government  has  suggested.  They  are  not  doing  that  for  any 
particular  love  of  the  government.  They  are  doing  it  because 
they  know  it  is  going  to  come.  They  know  they  want  to  be  the 
first  in  the  field  to  do  it,  and  they  think  it  is  going  to  help 
them  sell  more  canned  products. 

When  the  chain  stores  have  this  comparative  grade  labeling 
on  their  products,  where  is  the  little  independent  going  to  get 
off,  unless  he  can  handle  a  product  which  has  the  same  grade 
on  it? 

So  I  think  the  war  is  over.  The  other  people  will  have  to 
adopt  it  whether  they  like  it  or  not,  and  certainly  if  Mr.  Big 
Chain  Store  goes  to  a  canner  and  says,  “I  want  Grade  A,  and 
I  want  Choice  and  I  want  Fancy  on  my  labels,  and  I  expect 
you  to  put  inside  the  can  those  products  which  come  up  to  these 
grades,”  I  think  Mr.  Canner  is  going  to  do  it,  and  I  think  all 
the  competitors  of  these  big  chain  stores  are  going  to  turn  to 
their  sources  of  supply  and  insist  upon  the  same  thing. 

Now  answering  the  question — that  was  a  long  way  around — 
I  think  that  the  way  in  which  you  can  help  the  industry  most 
is  to  spread  the  gospel.  You  men  get  around  more  than  any 
other  group  of  men.  Point  out  to  them  we  are  not  trying  to  do 
anything  that  is  unreasonable,  if  you  believe  that  we  are  not. 
Point  out  that  the  best  merchants  in  the  industry  have  adopted 
this  procedure.  Point  out  to  them  it  is  better  to  get  on  the 
band  wagon  before  it  has  started  than  to  try  and  jump  on  when 
it  is  going  full  speed  ahead. 

I  don’t  know  whether  that  answers  your  question  or  not,  but 
I  would  say  that  is  the  way  it  would  help  them  most,  help 
everybody  most,  in  advancing  this  grading  system. 
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MR.  HARRY  E.  GILL:  If  it  is  a  fair  question,  Mr.  Riley, 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  the  status  is  of  X-98. 

MR.  RILEY :  I  was  just  asking  Mr.  Moise,  who  originally 
was  one  of  my  legal  advisers.  Fortunately,  I  caught  him  out 
in  the  corridor  this  morning,  and  I  brought  him  along.  He  has 
been  in  Washington  since  I  have,  and  maybe  he  can  give  you 
some  information  on  that  point.  I  admit  it  is  a  very  difficult 
question. 

MR.  ERWIN  S.  MOISE:  This  is  kind  of  taking  me  unpre¬ 
pared.  I  do  not  know  what  I  can  say  in  answer  to  that  ques¬ 
tion  except  this, — that  the  matter  is  being  worked  on,  as  you 
probably  already  know, — you  have  probably  already  gotten  that 
information — and  I  believe  that  the  entire  matter,  all  the  ques¬ 
tions  that  have  arisen  in  connection  with  it,  will  be  finally  set¬ 
tled  in  the  very  immediate  future.  I  don’t  know  that  I  can  be 
very  much  more  definite  than  that.  I  believe  there  will  be  con¬ 
siderable  off  the  minds  of  you  gentlemen,  however,  to  know  that 
the  matter  had  been  finally  concluded  properly. 

MR.  T.  H.  McKNIGHT:  I  have  two  questions  I  want  to  ask, 
Mr.  Riley.  One  of  them  may  be  a  little  embarrassing.  If  it 
is,  I  will  withdraw  the  question. 

The  first  question  is — I  am  very  sorry  Mr.  Corliss  left  your 
biography  in  Boston — I  know  at  the  beginning  of  your  address 
you  used  the  expression  “You  all,”  and  I  am  wondering  where 
you  got  the  expression  “You  all”  from.  I  do  not  know  where 
you  got  that  expression  unless  you  have  been  south.  That  is  one 
thing. 

Now,  the  most  embarrassing  question  may  be  to  you,  I  am 
sure  in  the  minds  of  all  the  brokers  here,  and  which  we  are  all 
very  much  interested  in,  is — what  is  your  opinion,  if  you  can 
express  yourself,  on  the  chain  store,  the  national  chain  store? 

MR.  RILEY :  Mr.  McKnight,  I  believe  you  come  from  Mem¬ 
phis? 

MR.  McKNIGHT:  Yes,  sir. 

MR.  RILEY :  You  must  “pardon  my  Southern  accent.”  But 
it  so  happens  that  both  of  my  bosses  come  from  the  south,  my 
wife  from  Memphis,  and  my  secretary  from  Alabama. 

As  to  your  second  question,  I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  I  got 
the  purport  of  it.  You  asked  about  the  chain  stores, — I  do  not 
know  what  phases  of  it,  I  wasn’t  clear  on  that. 

MR.  McKNIGHT:  I  was  wondering  how  the  Administration 
felt  in  regard  to  the  chain  stores  gobbling  up  all  the  business 
and  trying  to  put  the  broker  out,  by  getting  the  brokerage, 
how  the  Administration  feels  about  that. 

MR.  LEWIS  E.  BULKELEY:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Knight  to  withdraw  that  question.  This  must  be  embarrassing 
to  Mr.  Riley,  and  personally  I  consider  it  a  very  ill  considered 
question. 

MR.  RILEY :  I  don’t  mind.  I  think  I  have  expressed  my 
opinion  about  getting  brokerage,  and  that  is  the  important  part 
of  it.  Of  course,  you  realize  it  is  absolutely  without  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  the  NRA  to  legislate  any  industry  or  any  group  in 
industry  out  of  business.  We  can  insist  that  they  comply  with 
the  rules,  trade  practices  and  labor  provisions  as  set  forth  in 
the  codes,  we  can  insist  upon  that.  Whether  or  not  they  have 
found  some  short  cut  which  is  perfectly  proper  under  our  laws 
is  a  matter  beyond  our  jurisdiction.  If  you  think  the  chain 
store  organizations  are  unhealthy  growths  of  our  economic  sys¬ 
tem  your  remedy  is  to  apply  to  your  legislative  bodies.  We  are 
administrative.  And  we,  frankly,  expect  to  give  the  chain  stores 
just  as  square  a  deal  as  we  do  the  little  fellows.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  CORLISS:  We  would  like  to  hear  a  question 
from  the  mezzanine. 

MR.  E.  B.  McGovern  :  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Riley  if 
the  NRA  is  continued  does  he  think  they  might  possibly  resort 
to  the  licensing  system. 

MR.  RILEY :  I  presume  that  you  refer  to  the  licensing  of 
brokers. 

MR.  McGovern  :  I  refer  to  the  licensing  of  all  handlers 
of  food  products,  manufacturers,  wholesale  distributors  and 
brokers. 

MR.  RILEY :  My  guess  is  not  any  better  than  that  of  any¬ 
one  else,  but  my  g:uess  is  that  will  not  happen. 


PRESIDENT  CORLISS:  Are  there  any  more  questions, 
gentlemen?  If  not,  we  will  take  a  recess  and  go  into  executive 
session  in  a  few  minutes. 

MR.  H.  A.  McGinnis  :  You  say  it  won’t  happen.  I  would 
like  to  know  why  it  won’t  happen.  They  license  insurance  brok¬ 
ers  and  real  estate  brokers.  I  am  inquiring  why? 

MR.  RILEY :  .1  have  not  avoided  many  questions  so  far,  have 
I?  Do  you  know  of  any  Federal  licensing  systems?  Has  there 
been  any  Federal  licensing  of  real  estate  brokers? 

MR.  McGinnis  :  No,  I  don’t  think  so. 

MR.  RILEY :  I  think  that  answers  your  question,  doesn’t  it? 

MR.  McGinnis  :  There  has  been  a  Federal  licensing  of 
some  brokers  as  to  cold  packs, — made  it  necessary  to  take  out 
a  license  to  sell  cold  packed  fruits,  perishable  goods,  Mr.  Riley. 

MR.  HARBURGER:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  question  why  if 
the  National  Canners  Association  had  included  a  provision  for 
brokers  in  their  own  meeting,  why  that  was  omitted  from  the 
final  code,  why  the  Government  sanctioned  that  omission  in  the 
approval  of  its  code  finally. 

MR.  RILEY :  Did  I  understand  the  questioner  to  say  they 
had  included  it  in  their  proposed  code? 

MR.  HARBURGER:  I  understood  you  to  say  that  when  you 
quoted  from  the  National  Caners’  resolution. 

MR.  RILEY :  I  quoted  from  your  Program  here  when  I  said 
that  was  their  feeling,  but  in  writing  a  code  we  couldn’t  per¬ 
suade  them  to  write  anything  bearing  this  out  in  their  code. 
We  cannot, — notwithstanding  all  the  statements  to  the  contrary 
— the  Government  has  not  written  any  provision  into  a  code, 
particularly  with  regard  to  a  trade  practice,  which  has  not 
originated  with  industry.  If  industry  fails  to  incorporate  a 
certain  trade  practice,  even  if  we  feel  it  should  be  incorporated, 
there  is  no  way  for  us  to  get  it  in  except  by  executive  order  or 
by  Congressional  legislation,  unless  we  impose  a  code,  which 
we  have  tried  not  to  do. 

PRESIDENT  CORLISS:  We  can  only  have  one  or  two  more 
questions. 

MR.  McGinnis  :  I  would  like  to  have  mine  answered.  I 
am  not  standing  up  here  arguing.  I  think  ,  Mr.  Riley  has  an¬ 
swered  all  questions  perfectly  well.  He  asked  me  if  I  knew  any 
brokers  that  were  licensed  under  Federal  license,  and  I  said 
the  brokers  who  sold  perishable  foods.  They  are  under  license. 

I  would  like  to  know  why  the  rest  of  the  brokers  won’t  be 
licensed.  He  said  it  would  never  happen. 

MR.  RILEY:  That  happens  to  be  under  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  three  A’s.  They  are  the  ones  that  have  licensed 
these  persons  that  you  speak  of,  not  the  NRA,  and  I  have 
enough  trouble  with  the  NRA  without  going  over  into  the  field 
of  the  three  A’s. 

MR.  WILLIAM  W.  HAMMEL:  How  many  of  the  national 
manufacturers  of  food  products  have  subscribed  and  accepted 
the  Master  Food  Code?  Do  you  know  that?  If  any  of  them 
have,  what  percentage  have? 

MR.  RILEY :  What  percentage  of  the  members  of  the — 

MR.  HAMMEL  (interposing) :  Of  the  ACMA,  or  any  manu¬ 
facturer  of  foods,  that  would  be  under  the  Master  Code,  what 
percentage  of  those  have  accepted  and  adopted  the  Master  Food 
Code? 

MR..  RILEY :  Under  the  Master  Manufacturing  Code,  a 
member  of  the  industry,  so  far,  is  not  able  to  come  under  that 
code.  The  industry  as  a  whole  must  adopt  it,  not  individual 
members.  In  other  words,  a  large  corporation  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  many  food  products  might  well  conceivably 
wish  to  adopt  this  code  so  as  to  have  only  one  set  of  fair  trade 
practices  and  labor  provisions,  but  as  now  set  forth  the  industry 
as  a  whole  must  adopt  it,  and  we  have  applications  from  a 
number  of  industries,  but  many  of  them  say  they  would  prefer 
to  stay  under  their  own  particular  code.  Some  may  feel  it  is 
a  matter  of  pride.  I  feel  it  is  very  much  to  the  benefit  of  all 
manufacturing  food  industries  to  come  under  one  code.  I  think 
it  would  solve  many  of  their  difficulties.  I  think  it  would  be 
more  economical  and  more  simple  of  carrying  out  and  enforce¬ 
ment,  and  I  can  assure  you  I  am  using  every  influence  I  have 
to  get  these  various  industries  to  adopt  this  code,  and,  if  there 
is  an3d:hing  you  could  do  to  help,  it  would  be  most  welcome. 
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PRESIDENT  CORLISS;  If  there  are  no  more  questions, 
gentlemen,  we  would  like  to  hear  from  our — 

MR.  EDWARD  DIETERLE  (interposing) :  I  would  like  to 
ask  Mr.  Riley  a  question  we  are  all  interested  in.  When  is  the 
Brokers  Code  to  be  accepted  or  adopted? 

MR.  RILEY :  I  was  just  asking  Mr.  Myers  to  give  me  the 
answer  to  that  question,  and  rather  than  have  to  relay  it 
through  me,  I  think  he  has  agreed  to  answer  for  me,  if  that  is 
agreeable  to  Mr.  Corliss. 

PRESIDENT  CORLISS:  Entirely  so. 

MR.  PAUL  F.  MYERS:  Gentlemen,  the  Brokers  Code,  ap¬ 
proved  by  Mr.  Riley’s  assistants,  and  his  staff  of  advisers,  pro¬ 
visionally,  and  agreed  to  by  Mr.  Riley,  is  on  Mr.  Riley’s  desk, 
and  the  brokers  have  agreed  to  accept  it  in  the  form  it  is  there 
now,  with  this  proviso,  that  if  at  the  same  time  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  will  issue  an  effective  executive  order  or  Administrative 
order  making  a  uniform  prohibition  of  diversion  of  brokerage 
in  all  existing  codes.  And  that  is  now  under  serious  consid¬ 
eration. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  more  statement  that  Mr.  Riley  out 
of  modesty,  or  otherwise,  did  not  answer,  and  that  has  to  do 
with  what  happened  in  the  Canners  Code. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  gentlemen  that  when  the  code  came  to 
Mr.  Riley’s  desk  without  a  brokerage  prohibition  clause  in  it, 
Mr.  Riley  wrote  one,  and  he  sent  it  to  the  canners,  and  requested 
them  politely  to  put  it  in  their  code.  They  refused  to  do  it. 
The  code  was  delayed.  Because  of  the  delay  it  was  finally 
passed,  and  it  is  our  understanding  they  gave  the  Administra¬ 
tion  some  assurance  they  would  come  in  later  and  do  what  they 
could  to  put  a  brokerage  clause  in.  They  have  never  done  it, 
however. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  Mr.  Riley  did  all  he  could  to  get 
a  brokerage  prohibition  clause  in  the  Canners’  Code.  Further¬ 
more,  after  the  Code  was  put  into  effect,  Mr.  Riley  expressed  a 
willingness  to  interpret  the  price  discrimination  clauses  in  that 
code  to  prohibit  wrongful  diversion  of  brokerage  to  buyers. 

We  were  in  touch  with  the  spokesmen  of  the  Canners,  and 
they  refused  to  accept  that  sort  of  interpretation, — the  whole 
point  being  that  Mr.  Riley  did  everything  he  could  in  the  can¬ 
ning  industry,  in  the  canning  code,  to  stop  this  evil.  And  we 
don’t  believe  he  has  given  up  the  fight  yet.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  CORLISS:  Before  we  take  a  five  minute  re¬ 
cess  and  go  into  executive  session,  may  I  suggest  we  all  rise 
and  pay  our  respects  to  Mr.  Riley  and  Mr.  Moise. 

A  rising  vote  of  appreciation  was  given  Mr.  Riley  and  Mr. 
Moise. 

Whereupon,  at  8:55  P.  M.  a  ten  minute  recess  was  taken. 

AFTER  RECESS 


PRESIDENT  CORLISS:  I  have  just  learned  that  some  of 
our  members  have  brought  principals  and  jobbers  into  the  room 
to  hear  Mr.  Riley.  That  was  perfectly  all  right,  but  in  fairness 
to  the  members,  we  will  ask  that  those  men  kindly  leave  the 
room  at  this  time,  any  customers,  or  jobbers,  or  anybody  who 
is  not  a  bona  fide  member  of  the  National  Food  Brokers 
Association. 

This  is  the  time  to  discuss  new  business  or  any  unfinished 
business,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  anyone. 

If  there  is  no  new  business,  the  next  order  of  business  will 
be  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  and  the  election 
of  officers.  Mr.  Gill,  Chairman. 

Report  of  Nominating  Committee 


MR.  HARRY  E.  GILL:  The  report  of  your  Nominating 
Committee  is  going  to  be  very  brief.  We  have  had  a  number 
of  meetings,  we  have  considered  many  suggestions. 

Your  Nominating  Committee  recommends  the  following  for 
the  various  offices  prescribed. 

For  President,  Mr.  Howard  L.  Scott,  of  Kohn  Brothers 
Brokerage  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb.  First  Vice-President,  Mr.  C.  M. 
Huber,  of  the  A.  K.  Ackerman  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Second 
Vice-President,  Mr.  Thomas  H.  McKnight,  of  McKnight  & 


Patten,  Memphis,  Tenn.  Third  Vice-President,  Mr.  Fred  H. 
Baxter,  of  Kelley-Clarke  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.  Treasurer,  Mr.  J. 

L.  McDermed,  of  C.  L.  Bietz  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Gentlemen,  I  might  state  that  the  finding  of  your  Nominating 
Committee  was  unanimous,  and  is  respectfully  signed  by  Mr. 
Charles  P.  McFarland  of  Los  Angeles,  Mr.  James  J.  Riley  of 
Philadelphia,  Mr.  Francis  N.  Coon  of  Sioux  Falls,  Mr.  William 
S.  Busbee  of  San  Antonio,  Mr.  Earl  V.  Wilson  of  Miami,  Mr. 
Harry  L.  Wagner  of  St.  Louis,  and  Mr.  Harry  E.  Gill  of  Buffalo. 

PRESIDENT  CORLISS:  Are  there  any  other  nominations, 
gentlemen  ? 

MR.  WILLIAM  R.  CONOVER:  I  move  the  nominations  be 
closed. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded,  and  carried. 

MR.  HARRY  E.  GILL:  Mr.  President,  I  move  you  the  Secre¬ 
tary  cast  one  ballot,  voting  collectively  for  these  various  gentle¬ 
men  for  the  various  offices. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  carried,  and  it  was  so 
ordered.  Secretary  Fishback  casting  the  ballot  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  as  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  body  for  the  election  of  the 
men  whose  names  were  submitted  by  the  Nominating  Committee. 

Will  Mr.  Sam  Millar  and  Mr.  George  Bennett  please  escort 
Mr.  Howard  Scott  to  the  platform,  our  new  President. 

Howard,  as  the  retiring  President,  I  wish  to  give  to  you  my 
best  wishes  for  success  throughout  your  office,  and  the  assurance 
that  the  Executive  Committee  will  do  everything  within  its 
power  to  give  you  the  same  kind  of  support  that  my  Executive 
Committee  have  given  me.  Mr.  Scott.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT-ELECT  HOWARD  L.  SCOTT:  It  is  in  a  spirit 
of  deep  humility  that  I  take  those  words  of  Warren  and  the 
high  honor  you  men  have  conferred  on  me  tonight. 

Where  is  Mr.  Millar?  Where  is  Sam? 

MR.  SAMUEL  T.  MILLAR:  I  am  way  down  here. 

MR.  ORR:  Sam,  as  a  small  token  of  the  love  and  affection 
that  we  boys  that  have  worked  with  you  hold  for  you,  we  want 
to  make  you  a  little  present.  It  comes  from  Warren  Corliss, 
George  Bennett,  Julius  Ormand,  Paul  Fishback  and  myself,  with 
the  best  wishes  in  the  world — you  may  think  it  is  for  you,  but 
it  isn’t — it  is  for  your  dear  wife  who  has  spent  a  lot  of  nights 
at  home  wondering  how  your  airplane  was  getting  along — and 
we  hope  in  the  years  to  come  that  you  will  always  remember  it 
is  just  a  small  token  of  the  great  love  and  esteem  we  boys  hold 
for  you. 

MR.  MILLAR:  Wilbur,  this  being  for  my  wife,  would  it 
be  satisfactory  for  me  to  open  it? 

MR.  ORR:  It  must  be  opened. 

MR.  MILLAR  (opening  package  with  a  little  difficulty):  It 
is  easily  noticeable  I  am  already  on  the  “Ex”,  because  I  have 
no  assistants. 

Mr.  Millar  displayed  the  present  to  the  meeting — a  silver 
coffee  service. 

MR.  MILLAR:  Gentlemen,  at  this  moment,  for  once,  I  find 
it  rather  hard  and  almost  impossible  to  express  my  feelings  in 
the  language  that  I  would  desire. 

In  each  man’s  lifetime  I  think  along  the  pathway  of  that 
life  there  are  more  or  less  outstanding  periods  that  act  as  mile 
posts,  perhaps,  along  the  journey  of  life.  One  of  the  most 
outstanding  was  when  you  honored  me  with  the  position  of 
Presidency  of  your  Association.  The  other  is  tonight  when  I 
again  return  to  the  ranks  from  whom  the  authority  to  be 
governed  is  given.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  working 
with  some  of  the  finest  men  in  your  Association.  My  time  dates 
back,  and  my  experience,  to  that  of  our  beloved  friend,  Abe 
Lincoln,  who  has  been  called  to  his  reward  in  the  beyond,  and 
to  whom  I  owe  a  considerable  debt,  in  the  fact  that  he  has  taught 
me  the  kindness  and  the  experience  of  passing  successfully 
through  this  life. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  work  with  the  type  of  men  I  have 
worked  with,  Willis  Johnson,  Wilbur  Orr,  Julius  Ormand,  George 
Bennett,  Warren  Corliss  and  our  Secretary,  Paul  Fishback, 
without  a  deep  and  sincere  feeling  of  friendship  having  grown 
up  that  will,  I  am  quite  sure,  continue  through  this  lifetime,  and 
to  the  immediate  Executive  Committee,  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  this  beautiful  present,  which  is  inscribed:  “To  Sam  Millar, 
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January  16,  1935,  from  Wilbur,  Julius,  George,  Warren  and 
Paul,”  I  am  deeply  appreciative. 

Gentlemen,  I  accept  this  as  the  physical  emblem  of  your 
friendship,  which  I  trust  I  shall  always  continue  to  merit.  I 
thank  you. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT  SCOTT:  Gentlemen,  if  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  further  to  come  before  the  meeting,  we  will  shortly  enter¬ 
tain  a  motion  to  adjourn. 

Whereupon  the  meeting  adjourned  at  9:30  p.  m.,  to  reconvene 
at  10:00  a.  m.,  Monday,  January  14,  1935. 


THIRD  GENERAL  SESSION 
MONDAY  MORNING  SESSION 
JANUARY  14,  1935 


The  meeting  convened  at  10:00  o’clock.  President  Corliss 
presiding. 

PRESIDENT  CORLISS:  Will  someone  volunteer  to  offer  a 
resolution  we  have  here  ratifying  everything  that  took  place 
yesterday  ? 

MR.  SAMUEL  T.  MILLAR  (reading):  WHEREAS,  it  may 
be  technically,  if  neither  practically  nor  actually  necessary  to 
clarify  a  situation  and  avoid  the  possibility  of  doubt;  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  reports 
of  important  committees,  including  the  report  of  the  committee 


on  resolutions  and  the  committee  on  nominations,  were  made  at 
the  session  of  the  convention  held  on  Sunday,  January  13,  1935, 
this  regularly  constituted  session  of  the  National  Food  Brokers 
Association  does  hereby  ratify,  confirm,  and  declare  as  part  of 
the  regularly  completed  business  of  this  Thirty-second  Annual 
Convention,  all  proceedings,  motions  passed,  resolutions  adopted, 
and  does  confirm  the  election  of  the  1935  officers,  and  further 
does  direct  that  the  record  of  the  proceedings  be  made  an 
official  part  of  the  permanent  record  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  you  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

MR.  WILBUR  R.  ORR:  I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  carried,  and  it  was  so  ordered. 

MR.  WARD  GOODLOE:  Is  this  meeting  open  for  a  resolu¬ 
tion?  I  would  like  to  offer  a  resolution  that  the  State  of 
Missouri  be  put  in  that  list  of  States  that  have  two  directors. 

MR.  BARNEY :  I  second  that. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

PRESIDENT  CORLISS:  Is  there  any  other  unfinished  busi¬ 
ness,  gentlemen? 

MR.  SAMUEL  T.  MILLAR:  If  there  is  nothing  more  to 
come  before  the  meeting,  I  move  you  we  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

PRESIDENT  CORLISS:  The  Chair  now  declares  the 
Thirty-Second  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Food  Brokers 
Association  adjourned,  without  day. 

Whereupon,  at  11:25  o’clock  A.  M.,  the  Thirty-Second  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association  stood  ad¬ 
journed. 


AMUSEMENTS 


The  Old  Guard  Meeting — Sunday  Night,  January  13 


The  Old  Guard  membership  has  grown  so  rapidly  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  put  a  limit  to  it,  and  this  was  set  at  400, 
not  that  they  class  themselves  as  “the  400  of  this  industry,”  as 
some  envious  ones  remarked.  And  close  to  that  number  were 
present  at  the  reunion  on  Sunday  evening,  January  13th,  crowd¬ 
ing  the  ballroom.  From  now  on  the  Diamond  pin  wearers  will 
be  Honorary  Members,  and  new  members  will  be  admitted  as 
old  members  graduate  into  the  diamond  class. 

Secretary  and  Master  of  Ceremonies,  “Sam”  Gorline,  pro¬ 
vided  a  good  dinner,  but  a  better  entertainment:  an  octette  of 
finer  than  usual  singers,  doubled  at  times  into  a  minstrel  show, 
and  with  some  specialties  of  the  better  sort.  And  it  was  notice¬ 
able  that  the  tenets  of  the  Legion  of  Decency  were  carefully 
observed;  everything  was  well  done,  and  nothing  raw. 

“Tom”  Potter,  the  1934  President,  conducted  the  affair  in  fine 
style.  Another  “Thom,”  this  time  a  Scott,  paid  tribute  to  the 
dead  of  the  year,  and  then  Wm.  A.  Miskimmen,  “Bill”  to  his 
friends,  proved  himself  a  real  toastmaster,  full  of  wit  and  abil¬ 
ity  to  blend  situations  to  the  enjoyment  of  all.  He  said  that 
someone  had  reminded  him  that  if  all  Toastmasters  were  laid 
end  to  end — it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  banqueters.  He 
honored  the  oldest  members,  some  as  long  as  63  years  in  the 
business,  calling  on  each  one  of  them,  down  to  the  50  year 
youngsters,  to  say  a  few  words,  and  the  replies  were  much 
enjoyed  by  the  audience. 

The  election  brings  “Lon”  (Leonidas  A.)  Sears,  as  President 
for  the  year,  with  Alfred  Hipke  as  Vice-President,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  “Sam”  Gorsline  as  Secretary. 


The  Young  Guard  Banquet 


ONE  hundred  and  sixty-five  members  of  the  Young  Guard 
Society  of  the  Canning  and  Allied  Industries  swelled  into 
the  South  Ballroom  of  the  Stevens  Hotel,  on  Monday  evening, 
January  14th,  for  their  annual  banquet  and  entertainment.  This 
large  increase  in  attendance  over  last  year’s  forty-three,  is 
directly  attributable  to  the  work  of  the  officers  and  their  com¬ 
mittees. 

The  Entertainment  Committee  provided  a  splendid  floor  show, 
which  entertained  throughout  the  repast  and  again  following 
the  business  meeting. 

Toastmaster  R.  W.  (Bob)  Mairs  introduced  Mr.  Lon  Sears, 
who  expressed  the  good  wishes  of  the  Old  Guard  Society,  of 
which  he  is  president,  and  added  that  he  heartily  favors  the 
formation  of  the  Young  Guard  Society,  for  it  breeds  an  invalu¬ 
able  good  fellowship,  makes  lasting  friendships,  the  benefits  of 
which  are  immeasurable. 

Mr.  Sam  G.  Gorsline,  secretary  of  the  Old  Guard  Society, 
complimented  the  Young  Guard  Secretary,  Ed  F.  Woelper,  for 
having  gained  such  an  increase  in  attendance  over  the  past  two 
years.  Mr.  S.  Carl  Cooling,  General  Manager  of  Sales,  Metal 
Package  Corporation,  voiced  his  strenuous  approval  of  the 
Young  Guard  movement.  “It  is  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
events  of  the  convention,”  he  said,  “for  it  affords  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  the  new-comer  to  become  ‘one  of  the  boys,’  meet  poten¬ 
tial  customers  and  competitors  on  common  ground,  and  make 
genuine  lasting  friendships.” 

After  Secretary-Treasurer  Ed  F.  Woelper  had  reported  the 
Society’s  finances  in  good  condition,  he  was  presented  with  a 
gold  Young  Guard  Emblem,  with  a  diamond  setting,  in  appre- 
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elation  of  his  untiring  efforts  in  the  Society’s  behalf.  It  came 
as  a  total  surprise  to  Ed  and  found  him  speechless  for  the 
moment. 

Frank  Langsenkamp,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  By-Laws  Commit¬ 
tee,  reported  that  a  by-laws  draft  had  been  submitted  to  the 
Executive  Committee,  which  after  minor  changes,  had  been 
accepted  by  them.  Upon  a  vote  their  acceptance  was  unanimous. 

The  Nominating  Committee  brought  in  the  following  report 
which  was  accepted. 

President — Jerry  Clair,  Republic  Food  Products  Co.,  Chicago, 
Ill.  1st  Vice-President — Dan  Gerber,  Gerber  Products  Co.,  Fre¬ 
mont,  Mich.  2nd  Vice-President — Frank  Langsenkamp,  Jr.,  F. 
H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Secretary-Treasurer — 
Ed  F.  Woelper,  Metal  Package  Corp.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee — Walter  P.  Boos,  Walter  P.  Boos  Co.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  Chairman.  Wm.  F.  Winterling,  Phillips  Can  Co., 
Cambridge,  Md.  E.  A.  Kent,  Mor-Pak  Preserving  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  Robert  W.  Mairs,  Stevenson-Mairs  Co.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

The  Dinner  Dance 


The  “trend  of  the  times”  may  be  gauged  when  we  tell  you 
that  this  big  social  affair  of  every  Convention,  often  hawked 
about  to  keep  from  having  a  deficit,  was  over-subscribed  by 
Sunday  evening,  before  the  opening  of  the  Convention.  Fact 
is  a  rather  substantial  surplus  was  employed  to  toast  the  return 
to  normalcy,  using  a  fine  old  vintage,  instead  of  the  concealed 
hip-pocket  supply  as  of  old.  Beautiful  women,  handsomely 
gowned ;  stalwart  men  in  evening  clothes,  danced  the  night  away 
to  what  all  proclaimed  as  one  of  the  best  ever.  And  the  Floor 
Show  was  in  keeping  with  the  elegance  of  the  whole  thing. 

*5* 

Private  Parties  and  Otherwise 


There  were  not  enough  private  dining  rooms  for  the  Lunch¬ 
eons  and  Dinners,  so  they  rang  in  Breakfasts,  and  this  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  there  are  possibly  20  such  private  dining 
rooms  in  this  mammoth  hotel.  The  Stevens  Hotel  never  before 
did  such  a  business  as  it  did  during  this  Convention  week. 

And  the  entertainment  overflowed  into  the  private  rooms  and 
the  hallways  of  the  entire  hotel,  from  early  morning  until — 
well  until  the  next  early  motning.  The  great  system  of  eleva¬ 
tors  were  overtaxed,  and  they  threw  open  the  service  elevators, 
and  all  were  spoken  of — no  matter  what  time  of  the  day  or 
night — as  the  “Sardine  boxes.”  It  was  a  happy,  enjoyable 
Convention;  because  everyone,  seemingly,  had  had  a  good  year’s 
business;  everyone  had  money,  and  apparently  everyone  was 
doing  good  business,  with  plentiful  orders.  The  death  of  “Link” 
North,  one  of  the  best  known  and  best  loved  brokers,  and  the 
sickness  of  one  or  two  others,  threw  somewhat  of  a  damper  on 
festivities;  but  in  a  crowd  of  7,000  or  more  such  events  are  to 
be  expected,  as  much  as  we  may  regret  them.  In  fact  they  were 
fewer  this  time  than  in  some  years. 

The  Big  Theatre  Party 


As  usual  The  American  Can  Company  played  host  to  the 
entire  Convention  providing  one  of  the  finest  Vaudeville 
shows  one  could  see,  at  the  Chicago  Theatre. 

When  not  convulsed  with  laughter  at  the  antics  of  some 
funny  men,  you  were  held  speechless  by  the  daring  of  some 
acrobat,  or  the  dances  of  the  famous  Fan  Dancer,  Faith  Bacon, 
and  others.  The  show  went  on  until  midnight,  the  house  crowd¬ 
ed  to  the  limit — and  all  one  big  party.  They  wended  their  ways 
back  through  a  very  cold  night,  happy  and  grateful  to  their 
always  generous  host. 


President-elect  Orr  made  his  first  appearance  before  the  cur¬ 
tain,  and  do  you  suppose  “Howard”  was  rattled?  He  heralded, 
rather  than  introduced,  Mr.  H.  W.  Phelps,  of  the  American  Can 
Company,  to  make  his  30th  annual  address,  we  believe.  He  was 
enthusiastically  received.  Mr.  Phelps  said: 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Say,  you  don’t  know 
how  nice  you  look.  (Laughter.)  If  you  would  just  come  up 
here  where  I  am,  you  would  know. 

This  is  an  evening  that  is  peculiar  perhaps  in  the  history  of 
these  parties,  in  the  history  of  your  Association.  We  have  been 
through  a  good  many  of  them  together.  I  remember  back  in  the 
days  before  the  war.  I  remember  the  war  time.  I  remember 
the  tenseness  of  that  convention  just  before  we  went  into  the 
war  when  nobody  knew  just  what  was  what,  when  nobody  dared 
to  prophesy,  but  when  everybody  with  true  American  grit  was 
minded  to  do  the  best  they  could. 

We  went  through  that  war.  We  had  days  of  peace  after  that 
and  days  of  prosperity  and  days  of  foolish  extravagance.  Then 
we  came  upon  other  times,  and  the  last  three  conventions  that 
we  have  had  have  not  been  so  happy.  The  lines  of  care  and 
worry  and  stress  were  on  all  of  our  faces  last  year  and  the 
year  before  and  worse  than  all  the  year  before  that. 

Happily  now,  as  I  have  been  in  this  convention  the  last  few 
days,  I  find  it  different.  While  I  am  not  optimistic  enough  to 
join  heartily  in  that  song  that  “Happy  Days  are  Here  Again,” 

I  certainly  am  optimistic  enough  to  say  that  the  happier  days  or 
perhaps  the  less  sad  days  are  here,  because  there  has  been  a 
very  different  spirit  in  this  convention  from  that  of  the  last 
three  years.  People  are  happier.  Why?  You  have  made  some 
money.  That  is  the  answer. 

I  believe  that  we  are  on  the  right  track  when  we  are  happy 
and  when  we  are  optimistic.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  some¬ 
times  optimism  is  inclined  to  run  away  with  itself.  It  is  so 
nice  to  feel  good,  it  is  so  nice  to  quit  worrying,  it  is  so  nice  to 
look  ahead  and  imagine  the  green  fields,  the  shady  pastures, 
purling  streams  and  all  those  things  that  are  supposed  to  mean 
peace  and  comfort  and  quiet.  Therefore,  we  look  ahead.  We 
are  not  quite  sure  whether  we  are  seeing  those  things  that 
are  or  whether  we  are  looking  at  a  pleasant  mirage,  but  we 
hope  and  we  believe  and  perhaps  we  kid  ourselves  into  thinking 
that  we  are  looking  at  the  real  thing.  I  believe  we  are,  eventu¬ 
ally.  I  am  not  so  sure  that  we  can  say  we  are. 

We  have  a  man  in  our  company  whom  I  value  more  than  the 
most  of  the  boys,  and  when  a  man  comes  to  him  and  tells  him 
something.  Bill  Taylor  looks  at  him  and  says:  “Is  that  your 
think  or  is  that  your  know?” 

I  don’t  know.  Maybe  tonight  it  is  our  think,  maybe  it  is 
our  know.  But  this  is  what  I  want  to  say  tonight  for  me  and 
for  you  and  for  all  of  us:  We  have  come  through  two  years  of 
a  New  Deal.  It  has  been  a  strange  deal  in  a  good  many  ways. 
It  has  opened  up  what  may  prove  to  be  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  this  country  and  in  the  daily  life  of  every  one  of  us. 

We  come  now  to  this  time  when  a  good  many  of  the  things 
that  were  originated  are  coming  to  an  end.  The  two  principal 
feet  on  which  the  New  Deal  stands  are  the  NRA  and  the  AAA. 
We  are  more  concerned  with  the  NRA  than  we  are  with  the 
other  because  we  have  been  allocated  into  that  branch  of  the 
alphabet.  We  all  know,  I  think,  that  the  NRA  has  had  some 
mistakes.  We  all  know,  I  think,  that  in  the  NRA  there  has 
been  a  considerable  percentage  of  good.  We  all  know  that  the 
NRA  expires  by  limitation  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  June.  That 
is  not  very  long  in  the  future.  I  think  most  of  us  believe  that 
the  NRA  will  not  be  allowed  to  expire  on  the  sixteenth  of  June 
without  something  else  having  been  put  in  its  place.  I  think 
we  all  agree  that  the  NRA,  on  the  other  hand,  will  not  be  con¬ 
tinued  just  as  it  is.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  perpetuate  mis¬ 
takes.  It  is  always  a  mistake  not  to  learn  by  your  mistakes. 

It  is  always  a  mistake  not  to  eliminate  mistakes  when  we 
know  they  exist.  Therefore,  I  believe  that  in  the  wisdom  of 
the  current  Congress  seated  in  Washington  some  of  the  mistakes 
of  the  NRA  will  at  least  be  eliminated.  Between  now  and  the 
sixteenth  of  June,  that  august  body  of  eminent  jurists  which 
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we  call  the  Supreme  Couit  of  the  United  States  and  to  which 
Congress  and  the  President  and  people  alike  have  always  learned 
to  bow  for  a  judicial  determination  of  what  has  been  done,  what 
has  been  written,  and  what  has  been  said  in  the  way  of  law 
will  probably  speak.  That  court  has  before  it  now  a  number  of 
cases  which,  taken  together,  cover  the  NRA  in  large  part,  the 
AAA,  the  currency  question,  the  gold  question,  all  of  those 
things  which  are  vital,  my  friends,  to  you  and  to  me  in  our 
every-day  lives  and  our  business  and  vital  to  our  country.  Many 
of  those  cases  will  be  decided  between  now  and  the  sixteenth  of 
June,  and  where  we  go  then  will  be  influenced  very  largely  by 
what  those  decisions  are. 

Therefore,  under  those  circumstances,  am  I  wrong  when  I  say 
that  we  have  serious  questions  confronting  us  today  as  we  look 
forward  into  1935,  even  though  we  are  happier,  even  though  we 
are  more  prosperous,  even  though  we  look  with  more  security 
and  more  hope  to  the  future? 

That  being  the  case,  is  it  wise  to  rush  ahead  more  or  less 
blindly?  Is  it  wise  to  leave  the  firm  ground,  if  there  be  any 
firm  ground  now  (and  that  I  leave  to  you),  and  soar  up  into 
the  clouds  which  are  hovering  over  us,  into  the  fogs  and  the 
winds  and  the  uncertainties,  or  is  it  better  to  stay  fairly  close  to 
the  ground?  Is  it  wise  to  get  into  a  high-powered  car  and  step 
on  the  gas  when  we  don’t  know  the  road  ahead  of  us?  We 
don’t  know  where  the  forks  are,  we  don’t  know  where  we  are 
going.  Shall  we  just  happily  and  foolishly  step  on  the  gas  and 
hope  to  the  Lord  we  get  somewhere  that  we  want  to  go? 

I  believe  that  tonight,  as  we  face  this  situation  now,  we  are 
facing  one  of  the  major  conundrums  of  all  this  depression,  so 
far  as  we  as  laymen  are  concerned.  Therefore,  isn’t  it  the  part 
of  wisdom,  isn’t  it  the  part  of  good  common  sense  to  go 
carefully  ? 

We  have  a  good  market  today.  We  have  made  some  money 
in  1934.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  we  can  have  a 
good  market  in  1935  if  we  don’t  abuse  it.  Isn’t  it  the  part  of 
wisdom,  isn’t  it  the  part  of  common  sense  to  look  this  thing 
squarely  in  the  face,  to  curb  our  amibitions  until  we  know  where 
we  are  going  ? 

I  have  seen  a  number  of  concrete  examples  of  prosperity.  I 
am  told  by  the  machinery  men  that  they  have  sold  more 
machinery  in  the  last  few  days  than  they  have  sold  in  the 
last  three  or  four  years.  That  shows  two  or  three  things.  It 
shows  that  you  have  some  money  to  spend.  It  shows  that  you 
are  willing  to  spend  it  in  order  to  provide  better  facilitiesTor  the 
future. 

If  that  new  machinery  means  better  production,  if  it  means 
better  quality,  it  is  well.  Every  new  piece  of  machinery  always 
claims  more  speed.  We  are  a  speedy  crowd  in  this  country. 
We  dote  on  speed  and  every  new  machine  does  something  a  little 
quicker,  a  little  faster,  a  little  better  than  the  old  one  did.  If 
that  extra  speed  means  that  you  can  take  nature’s  product  from 
the  field  and  get  it  into  the  can  that  much  quicker  and  therefore 
preserve  those  natural  flavors  and  the  good  things  that  nature 
has  provided,  that  is  well. 

There  is  always  a  temptation  when  you  get  a  high-powered 
car  to  run  it  and  see  how  fast  it  can  go.  If  that  new  machinery 
means  an  additional  pack,  perhaps  an  overpack,  then  I  say  that 
it  needs  the  intelligent,  careful  restraint  of  a  well-balanced  mind 
in  every  one  of  our  canneries  in  this  country.  That  is  a  good 
deal  of  a  sermon.  You  may  say:  “He  has  always  talked  to  us 
about  an  overpack.”  Sometimes  when  I  say  it  I  feel  like  a 
“voice  crying  in  the  wilderness,”  but  it  is  because  I  have  seen 
the  thing  happen  so  many  times,  and  every  rule  of  the  game, 
every  rule  of  prophecy  today  would  indicate  an  overpack  in 
1935.  If  you  get  it,  well,  if  you  read  history  and  if  you  look 
at  some  of  the  scars  on  your  backs,  you  will  know  what  an  over¬ 
pack  means  in  1936  and  perhaps  1937. 

Let’s  be  careful,  let’s  be  earnest,  let’s  be  honest  with  ourselves, 
honest  with  our  country,  honest  with  our  leader.  Let’s  give 
him  his  chance  and  follow  him  as  far  as  we  can,  hoping  that  he 
knows  where  he  is  going,  but,  all  the  time  let’s  keep  our  feet  on 
the  ground  and  our  eyes  on  the  traffic  light  and  the  brakes 
well  oiled  and  handy. 


H.  W.  PHELPS 

President 

American  Can  Co, 


It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  meet  you  here  tonight.  I  haye  done 
this  so  many  times  that  it  has  gotten  to  be  a  very  pleasant 
habit.  I  wish  you  all  well.  I  extend  to  you  our  heartiest 
greetings  and  our  very  best  wishes  for  the  year  to  come.  I 
thank  you.  (Applause.) 

The  Canned  Foods  Exchange  Special  Train — Guests 
of  the  B.  &  0.  R.  R. 


EIGHTY-FIVE  members  of  the  industry  assembled  at  Camden 
Station  in  Baltimore  to  board  a  special  train  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Convention,  and  from  the  moment  they  put  foot  on  this 
all-Pullman,  second  edition  of  the  famous  Capitol  Limited  train, 
of  that  progressive,  and  humanely-considerate  railroad,  the  Bal¬ 
timore  &  Ohio,  they  had  no  worries  nor  inconveniences,  and 
were  deposited  in  Chicago  in  record  time.  The  train  pulled  out 
of  Baltimore  at  4.10  P.  M.,  two  hours  behind  the  Capitol  Lim¬ 
ited,  and  arrived  in  Chicago  right  behind  it. 

“Safety,  comfort  and  convenience,”  seems  to  be  the  motto  of 
this  road,  and  they  take  no  chances  for  any  slips  in  their  de¬ 
sires.  City  Passenger  Agent,  Robert  E.  Lohman,  was  not  only 
at  the  station  to  supervise  the  start,  but  he  went  along  and 
remained  in  Chicago  to  bring  the  members  back  in  another 
special  train,  and  again  in  record  time,  as  well  as  perfect  com¬ 
fort.  Pullman  Manager  Sami.  W.  McNabb,  after  having  every 
item  carefully  checked,  including  the  well  stocked  diners,  was 
there  to  send  the  party  off.  He  had  selected  one  of  his  most 
diplomatic  generals.  Conductor  Kroger,  as  his  personal  repre¬ 
sentative,  and  this  thoughtful,  efficient  executive  saw  that  every¬ 
one  was  comfortable,  happy  and  contented.  Nothing  more  could 
have  been  done. 

Coming  home  in  the  special  train  a  severe  test  was  put  upon 
the  efficiency  of  the  railroad  and  its  crews.  The  entire  crew 
from  the  conductors  and  the  engineers,  down  to  the  bus  boys 
in  the  lounge  cars,  had  to  be  called  in  for  special  duty,  and  on 
short  notice.  Did  they  crack  or  fumble?  They  worked  as  if  it 
had  been  their  life-time  job;  in  fact  it  was  commented  that 
never  before  had  anyone  seen  such  a  uniformly  polite,  attentive, 
efficient  crew.  But  figure  the  job  of  an  engineer,  running  off 
schedule,  setting  his  own  pace,  through  snow  and  ice  and  severe 
cold,  yet  bringing  his  train  in  safely,  and  but  10  minutes  behind 
the  Capitol  Limited,  although  the  special  left  Chicago  two  hours 
behind  it.  And  his  one  kick  was  “if  we  hadn’t  had  two  hot 
boxes,  we’d  beat  the  Capitol  in.” 

In  the  name  of  the  entire  canning  industry  of  this  section, 
thank  you  B.  &  O.;  the  Canned  Foods  Exchange  for  arranging 
it,  and  “Bob”  Sindall  as  Chairman. 
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A  Glimpse  at  The  Big  Show 


Every  one  who  saw  the  mammoth  display  of  sup¬ 
plies  in  the  Ballroom  and  Foyer,  and  of  machin¬ 
ery  in  the  downstairs  exhibition  room,  remarked 
on  the  beauty  of  the  Show.  In  celebration  of  the  Fif¬ 
tieth  Anniversary  of  such  shows,  many  exhibitors 
decorated  their  booths  in  an  especially  attractive 
manner,  disregarding  for  the  time  being,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  rule  requiring  uniform  exhibits. 

The  Machinery  Show  was  very  well  attended  from 
the  opening  of  the  Convention,  to  its  final  hour,  and 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  entire  show  was 
open  every  day  from  early  in  the  morning  until  6 
o’clock  at  night,  and  it  was  a  profitable  show,  nearly 
every  exhibitor  expressing  satisfaction  with  the 
amount  of  business  done,  and  consequently  it  was  a 
very  happy  show. 

We  are  going  to  stroll  through  the  halls,  making 
random  remarks,  but  you  will  note  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  pictures  reproduced  in  the  issue,  which  tell 
their  own  story  better  than  we  can. 

In  the  Ballroom 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY,  New  York  City, 
gave  a  beautiful  setting  to  the  entire  ballroom  in  a 
magnificent  reproduction  of  the  Arabian  Nights  Gar¬ 
den.  This  depicted  the  origin,  progress  and  final  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  food  products  which  make  canning  fa¬ 
mous,  and  for  which  this  great  company  furnishes  the 
cans.  The  display  which  reached  more  than  two  stor¬ 
ies  in  height  in  this  vast  magnificent  ballroom,  was 
glittering  with  colors  of  the  rainbow,  the  alegorical 
figures  lifelike.  At  the  base  was  a  prodigious  display 
of  not  only  a  full  line  of  canned  foods  now  exceeding 
200  products,  but  of  the  thousands  of  what  are  cor¬ 
rectly  called  “canned  goods”  in  the  sense  that  they 
represented  paints  and  putties,  and  all  manner  of 
commercial  products  now  going  to  the  consumer  in 
cans.  Every  size  and  kind  and  condition  of  container 
was  prominently  displayed,  and  no  one  viewed  the 
exhibit  except  in  awe.  It  was  a  beautiful  work  of 
art. 

All  the  representatives  of  this  big  company,  headed 
by  its  President,  Mr.  H.  W.  Phelps,  were  present  to 
greet  their  host  of  friends  and  customers. 

ASSOCIATED  SEED  GROWERS,  INC.,  New  Ha¬ 
ven,  Conn.,  occupied  several  booths  and  used  the 
space  in  an  unusually  interesting  manner  to  display 
their  famous  seeds.  On  triangular  pyramids  about 
12  inches  high  they  exhibited,  packed  in  specially 
made  glass  top  containers  about  the  diameter  of  a 
No.  2  can,  first  the  seed,  then  the  raw  product  pro¬ 
duced  from  that  variety  of  seed  and  finally  the  can¬ 
ned  finished  product.  And  such  a  display  for  all  the 
seed  which  they  grow  in  a  special  way  for  the  can- 


ners.  Every  canner  that  had  the  opportunity  to  see 
this,  appreciated  and  admired  it. 

Mr.  Arthur  Clark  and  his  “boys”  were  kept  busy 
every  moment  of  the  week,  for  canners  have  learned 
to  put  dependance  on  this  large  progressive  seed  sup¬ 
ply  source. 

CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY,  INC.,  New 
York  City,  occupied  its  former  space  in  the  lower 
right  hand  corner  of  the  big  ballroom  and  welcomed 
its  miriad  of  friends  and  customer^  into  a  lavish 
drawing  room,  perfectly  fitted  in  all  particulars. 
There  was  always  a  crowd  there,  and  the  popular 
representatives  of  this  big  can  company  left  nothing 
lacking  in  their  attention. 

To  Eastern  canners  the  smiling  presence  of  “Clayt” 
Englar,  long  a  resident  in  Baltimore  and  now  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  company  in  San  Francisco,  was  a 
happy  meeting. 

GAMSE  LITHOGRAPH  COMPANY,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  is  now  exhibiting  attractively  designed  labels 
showing  the  employment  of  their  suggested  scheme 
of  grading,  as  for  instance : 

“7  Star  Highest  Quality 
5  Star  Fine  Quality 
3  Star  Good  Quality” 

“Q1  Highest  Quality 
Q2  Fine  Quality 
Q3  Good  Quality” 

They  employ  the  same  system  with  crowns  and  have 
designed  complete  labels  carrying  out  their  ideas  in 
a  way  that  some  of  the  deep  students  of  this  labeling 
question  have  pronounced  very  good.  They  will  send 
you  a  set  of  these  labels  covering  Cut  Beans,  Toma¬ 
toes  and  Peas,  merely  for  the  asking. 

HEEKIN  CAN  COMPANY,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  pro¬ 
vided  comfort  and  convenience  for  its  large  coterie 
of  customers.  Canners  in  the  Central  West  particu¬ 
larly,  know  this  fine  old  house  as  a  dependable  source 
for  their  can  supplies. 

Mr.  W.  V.  Heekin  had  honors  conferred  upon  him 
in  being  elected  to  the  Board, of  Directors  of  the  Can¬ 
ning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association. 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY,  Bristol,  Pa., 
the  oldest  seed  house  in  the  business,  and  supplying 
a  full  line  of  canners’  seeds,  some  of  which  they  are 
particularly  famous  for,  found  it  difficult  to  take  care 
of  all  the  needs  of  visiting  canners.  It  was  hard  work 
this  year,  because  there  was  no  way  to  get  away  from 
the  booth  until  after  the  show  closed  each  night,  and 
then  there  was  lots  of  business  done  in  the  lobbies. 
Landreth  reports  being  completely  sold  out  of  Pea 
Seed,  which  gives  an  indication  of  the  heavy  demand. 
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LEHMANN  PRINTING  &  LITHOGRAPH  COM¬ 
PANY,  San  Francisco.  Calif.  This  was  one  of  the 
attractive  booths  of  the  entire  Ballroom,  designed  to 
show  the  artistic  taste  of  this  old  printing  and  litho¬ 
graph  house,  but  new  to  conventions,  and  to  Eastern 
canners.  They  have  been  making  canners’  labels  for 
years  on  the  Coast,  but  now  they  are  spreading  out  to 
give  the  industry  an  opportunity  to  use  their  hand¬ 
somely  designed  products.  They  express  great  satis¬ 
faction  with  their  debut  at  the  big  Show. 

LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY,  Chicago,  Ill.,  fa¬ 
mous  for  some  of  its  developments  in  the  steady  march 
of  improvement  for  canners’  products,  kept  all  hands 
busy  trying  to  take  care  of  their  many  customers  with 
a  rapidly  vanishing  stock  of  seeds.  Canners  will  re¬ 
member  that  Leonard  developed  Narrow  Grain  Corn 
and  some  of  the  other  well  known  products. 

METAL  PACKAGE  CORPORATION,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  responded  to  the  appeal  to  celebrate  the  Fiftieth 
Anniversary  by  erecting  a  huge  robot,  composed  ap¬ 
parently  of  can  bodies,  and  busy  continuously  turning 
from  one  side  to  the  other  to  welcome  the  long  list 
of  users  of  this  can  company’s  products  and  Seaming 
Machines.  It  was  a  large  attractive  booth,  presided 
over  by  the  officers  and  the  full  corps  of  popular  rep¬ 
resentatives.  They  made  a  very  nice  gesture  in  pre¬ 
senting  the  National  Canners  Association  with  a  check 
of  $3,000  as  a  contribution  towards  the  good  work  the 

N.  C.  A.  is  doing. 

ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  COMPANY,  Chicago,  Ill., 
moved  their  city  offices  to  the  Ballroom  and  then  found 
difficulty  in  taking  care  of  canners  who  learned  that 
“Blood  Tells”  in  seeds  as  well  as  in  stock  and  humanity. 

O.  J.  Sawin  and  his  dandy  crew  were  kept  particularly 
busy  renewing  acquaintances  and  caring  for  their 
many  customers,  but  managed  to  find  time  to  have 
their  pictures  “tooked,”  as  you  will  see  elsewhere  in 
this  issue. 

SIMPSON  &  DOELLER  COMPANY,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  were  sought  out  by  numerous  canners  from  every 
section  of  the  country,  because  they  feel  that  the  long 
experience  of  this  house  in  building  fine  labels  would 
come  in  handy  in  this  great  labeling  discussion.  Since 
the  advice  came  in  the  meetings  to  order  labels  now, 
the  label  printers  are  happier,  but  canners  ought  to 
give  this  consideration  and  not  expect  these  faithful 
servitors  of  the  industry  to  perform  miracles  in  the 
last  week  or  two  before  canning  begins.  Any  canner 
who  has  used  S.  &  D.  labels  knows  that  they  are  the 
kind  he  likes,  and  that  the  service  is,  if  possible,  even 
better. 

UNITED  STATES  PRINTING  AND  LITHO¬ 
GRAPH  COMPANY,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  had  a  large 
booth,  beautifully  decorated,  and  every  one  of  the  pop¬ 
ular  representatives  who  take  care  of  canners’  label 
requirements.  And  they  were  all  kept  on  the  jump. 
This  big  house,  with  branches  in  different  sections  of 
the  country,  is  splendidly  equipped  to  give  the  kind  of 
label  the  most  fastidious  could  want,  and  in  the  time 


required.  But  again  canners  should  not  wait  until 
the  last  minute  before  ordering.  A  little  consideration 
on  the  part  of  the  canners  for  the  producer  of  their 
labels  will  make  for  better  feelings  all  around,  and 
better  results. 

F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS,  Milford,  Conn.,  pro¬ 
ducers  of  many  of  the  famous  seeds  used  by  canners 
in  every  section  of  the  country,  were  kept  busy  every 
moment.  In  fact  one  could  not  meet  “Charlie”  Guelf 
or  Mr.  Woodruff  for  a  moment’s  talk  in  the  lobby  with¬ 
out  being  interrupted  by  some  prominent  canner  ask¬ 
ing  if  he  could  get  another  car  of  some  seed,  or  some¬ 
thing.  It  was  a  big  and  happy  convention  for  this 
aggressive  seed  house. 


Foyer  to  Ballroom 

GALLATIN  VALLEY  SEED  COMPANY,  Boze¬ 
man,  Mont.  There  are  few  canners  of  peas  who  do 
not  know  the  quality  of  the  Pea  Seed  produced  by  this 
firm  on  its  far  Western  grounds.  They  grow  and 
supply  famous  Pea  and  Bean  Seed ;  grown  in  a  section 
known  to  be  free  of  diseases. 

Mr.  Parker  and  his  assistants  were  steadily  busy 
with  visiting  canner  customers,  who  usually  wanted 
more  than  they  could  let  them  have,  for  it  is  a  fact  this 
firm  is  usually  sold  up  in  advance  at  every  convention. 

PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY,  Cambridge,  Md.,  had 
a  large  booth  comfortably  appointed,  but  their  main 
“show”  was  up  in  their  rooms  in  the  hotel,  where  40 
of  their  representatives  were  on  hand  to  greet  brokers 
and  wholesale  grocers  who  are  installing  the  famous 
Phillips  “Delicious”  line  of  canned  foods.  This  kept 
them  busy  and  they  were  not  often  in  their  booth  in 
the  Foyer. 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Portsmouth, 
Va.,  showed  visitors  that  it  is  possible  to  make  a 
strong,  substantial  %  basket  for  tomatoes,  peaches, 
or  what-not,  and  yet  make  an  attractive  package. 

O.  W.  French  of  this  company  put  in  a  fairly  busy 
week  and  then  rushed  off  to  Boston  to  close  an  immense 
contract  for  Southern  shippers.  The  plant  of  this  con¬ 
cern  at  Portsmouth  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country 
and  best  equipped,  and  canners  know  that  it  pays  to 
have  a  dependable  house  of  this  kind  behind  their 
basket  supply. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  INC.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  put  on  a 
unique  exhibit,  as  the  photo  elsewhere  shows.  This 
illustrated  ways  and  means  of  avoiding  fires,  or 
arranging  fire  signals  and  watchmen  signals  that  in¬ 
terested  their  many  subscribers,  and  elicited  very 
favorable  comments.  All  the  representatives  of  this 
firm  were  present  during  the  week.  Subscribers  wore 
a  broad  smile  because  of  the  substantial  checks  they 
had  received,  representing  savings  in  their  insurance 
expense. 
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WASHBURN  WILSON  SEED  COMPANY,  Moscow, 
Idaho,  report  a  very  satisfactory  business  having  been 
done  on  their  special  varieties  of  Seed  Peas.  These  are 
grown  in  a  disease  free  country  and  deliveries  are  de¬ 
pendable,  which  is  drawing  more  and  more  canners  to 
them  as  customers.  This  is  the  famous  “Ah”  line  of 
Seed  Peas.  “Allah,  Early  Perfectah,  Perfectah  and 
Walah.”  All  varieties  of  their  own  strains. 

In  Machinery  Hall 

The  Machinery  Show  took  up  not  only  the  immense 
exhibition  hall,  but  all  the  adjoining  lobbies  and  every 
foot  of  available  space  was  used  to  the  best  advantage. 
It  struck  visitors  as  a  rule,  that  the  machinery  men  had 
all  gone  to  special  pains  to  improve  the  physical  appear¬ 
ance  of  their  machinery,  and  as  a  result,  the  general 
picture  was  one  of  the  handsomest  displays  in  the  fifty 
years  of  machinery  exhibitions. 

AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  N.  J.,  had 
an  extensive  exhibit  in  the  corner  of  the  big  hall,  show¬ 
ing  their  full  line  of  Fillers,  Tomato  Washers,  Ex¬ 
hausters  and  other  machinery  known  and  proved  over 
years  of  use,  for  its  faithful  service.  Space  prevents  a 
suitable  description  of  new  machine  shown.  Those 
who  saw  it  were  well  pleased,  and  those  who  wish  to 
know  more  about  it,  would  find  a  catalogue  or  circular 
more  fully  answer  their  requirements. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  COMPANY,  Berlin,  Wis.,  did  a 
land  office  business  by  their  own  say  so.  Even  Frank 
Chapman,  who  is  this  company,  was  working  harder 
than  he  has  in  several  years,  but  he  wore  a  broad  grin, 
because  beyond  doubt,  his  machinery  had  proven  so 
satisfactory  that  canners  were  flocking  in  for  more  of 
it.  And  that’s  the  real  proof.  This  house  offers  to 
supply  a  complete  line  or  any  part  of  a  line,  for  any 
product  desired.  That  tells  the  story. 

B.  I.  BUCK  COMPANY,  Baltimore,  Md.,  was  one  of 
the  new  exhibitors  this  year,  and  bean  canners  from  all 
over  inspected  this  new  Bean  Nipper  and  looked  into 
its  every  operation.  They  have  installed  a  very  large 
number  of  these  machines,  and  even  more  are  going  in 
this  year,  thoroughly  on  their  merits. 

CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  COMPANY,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  had  the  usual  very  interesting  exhibit  of  a 
complete  can  making  line  of  machinery,  every  one  of 
them  a  glistening  servant  of  steel,  doing  actual  work 
before  the  visitors’  eyes.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see 
Cameron  machinery,  it  is  so  beautifully  built  and  works 
so  smoothly  and  accurately. 

William  Cameron,  founder  of  this  company,  and 
known  and  loved  by  conventionites  for  years,  was  sadly 
missed.  But  his  splendid  sons  are  carrying  on  as  their 
father  would  wish,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
new  blood  will  build  even  higher  than  ever  on  the  solid 
foundation  bequeathed  to  them.  “Making  your  own 
cans”  is  becoming  a  popular  topic. 

CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Niagara  Falls,  N. 
Y.,  had  on  exhibition  the  excellently  designed  and 
smoothly  working  Bean  Snipper  and  it  never  failed  to 
catch  the  attention  of  the  experienced  bean  canner. 


Mr.  S.  M.  Ryder  found  his  hours  quite  fully  occupied 
with  the  throng  of  interested  intending  buyers,  and 
they  did  a  big  business,  as  they  well  deserve. 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  COMPANY, 
Kewaunee,  Wis.  We  heard  a  man  remark  that  Hama- 
chek  machinery  is  most  too  well  designed  and  built  for 
the  purpose  intended.  This  was  always  Frank  Hama- 
chek.  Senior’s,  goal  and  his  son,  Frank  Junior,  is 
religiously  adhering  to  that  high  standard.  The 
Hamachek  Viner,  Viner  Feeder,  Vine  Stacker  and 
special  power  unit  came  in  for  constant  attention.  But 
all  missed  the  smiling  face  of  Senior  Hamachek,  who 
was  absent  from  this  convention  for  the  first  time  in 
many,  many  years.  He  has  not  been  well,  but  our  last 
reports  are  that  he  is  improving,  and  all  will  be  glad 
to  learn  this. 

HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORPORA¬ 
TION,  Cedarburg,  Wis.,  report  a  very  good  year  last 
year,  and  most  satisfactory  convention  business.  Here 
are  beautifully  designed,  substantially  built,  and 
smoothly  working  canning  machinery  that  are  an 
ornament  in  any  factory ;  as  well  as  a  faithful  depend¬ 
able  slave.  All  these  Filling  Machines,  Can  Washers, 
Quality  Graders  and  Kraut  Filling  and  Sterilizing 
Machines  show  expert  workmanship  and  have  long 
proved  their  dependability  in  the  factory.  They  have 
to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated,  especially  by  the  man  who 
recognizes  fine  machinery. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  occupied  the  entire  Foyer  as  one  descended  to 
the  exhibition  floor  level.  Here  was  a  mammoth  dis¬ 
play  of  Juice  and  Tomato  Product  handling  machin¬ 
ery,  Coils  and  Kettles  of  polished  copper. 

Frank  and  his  son,  and  a  large  corps  of  representa¬ 
tives  were  kept  constantly  busy.  This  is  the  house 
they  go  to  when  they  think  of  producing  juice  or 
Tomato  Products  of  any  kind.  They  will  be  glad  to 
give  any  directions  or  particulars  desired. 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio,  exhibited 
their  latest  model  Corn  Husker,  their  latest  model 
Corn  Cutter,  with  rotary  scraper  and  whole  grain  at¬ 
tachments,  and  their  latest  model  Labeling  Machine, 
and  their  Knife  Grinding  Machine.  These  machines 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention.  The  Corn  Cutter 
with  rotary  scraper  had  never  been  shown  before  and 
it  attracted  unusual  attention,  as  the  canners  seem  in¬ 
terested  in  a  cutter  that  will  save  more  corn. 

They  recently  shipped  one  of  their  latest  model 
Corn  Huskers  and  Corn  Cutters  to  Toyo  Seikan  Kai- 
sha,  Ltd.,  Osaka,  Japan,  which  is  said  to  be  a  four 
million  dollar  corporation  and  they  have  several  large 
canning  factories  in  Japan  for  canning  fruits  and 
vegetables  and  fish.  They  have  been  cutting  the 
corn  by  hand.  Last  July  they  sent  a  representative 
to  Morral  Brothers’  factory  to  look  over  the  canning 
machinery  and  later  on  gave  an  order  for  the  ma¬ 
chines,  which  were  shipped  the  fore  part  of  January, 
and  these  machines  will  be  in  use  during  the  canning 
season  of  1935. 
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A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  Baltimore,  Md.  As 
the  illu^ration  elsewhere  shows,  this  well  known 
house  had  an  extensive  exhibit  of  all  kinds  of  can¬ 
ning  machinery,  but  were  featuring  especially  the 
Hume  Salt  Dispenser,  the  modern  way  of  adding  salt 
to  the  can.  Prominent  also  was  the  line  of  “Tuc” 
Whole  Grain  Corn  machinery,  and  Mr.  Ralph  Cover 
had  a  small  but  interesting  Corn  Cutting  Bee,  which 
drew  a  lot  of  attention. 

SCOTT  VINER  COMPANY,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Not 
many  canners  who  visited  the  show  but  what  wanted 
to  see  and  have  explained  the  Flume  System  of  Con¬ 
veying  and  Washing  put  out  by  this  progressive  firm. 
They  had  this  covering  two  normal  booths,  in  work¬ 
ing  condition,  and  it  kept  all  of  them  busy  answering 
questions.  Here  undoubtedly,  is  the  solution  of  con¬ 
veying  many  cannery  products  in  the  course  of  their 
operation.  In  fact  there  seems  to  be  an  unlimited 
scope  of  usefulness  in  this  most  modern,  as  well  as 
most  sanitary  cannery  equipment.  If  you  have  not 
learned  about  this  new  “wrinkle,”  write  them  for  a 
catalogue  and  get  particulars. 

SINCLAIR  SCOTT  COMPANY,  Baltimore,  Md., 
this  year  did  not  exhibit  the  full  sized  Hydro  Geared 
Grader  known  as  the  Quality  Grader,  but  they  had 
photographs  and  descriptive  matter  that  enabled  any 
interested  canner  to  realize  the  exceptional  points  to 
this  widely  used  pea  grading  devise.  They  claim  this 
is  the  real  quality  grading  method,  and  canners  back 
them  up  in  their  cliams.  They  had  on  hand  one  of 
their  Rod  Split  and  Skin  Removers  to  show  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  this  important  little  machine,  newly  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  industry.  It  is  a  time  and  labor  saving 
device  and  seemingly  does  perfect  work. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION,  Hoopeston, 
Ill.  One  of  the  real  beauty  spots  of  the  1935  Con¬ 
vention  exhibit  was  this  booth.  This  company  at¬ 
tempted  to  take  their  exhibit  out  of  the  “stock-model- 
good-enough”  class  this  year  by  showing  de  luxe  mod¬ 
els  of  all  their  machines  in  a  setting  of  comfortable 
furniture,  attractive  rugs  and  decorations  and  beau¬ 
tiful  flowers  and  plants.  The  effect  created  resem¬ 
bled  the  general  appearance  of  high  class  motor  car 
exhibits  more  than  canning  machinery  shows  of  the 
past.  Some  of  the  outstanding  machines  and  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  exhibit  are  shown  in  the  photographs 
elsewhere  in  this  issue.  The  one  photo  shows  the 
Universal  Corn  Cutter  and  the  other  is  a  general  view 
showing  the  new  Liquid  Filler,  the  Hi-Speed  Juice 
Filler,  Super  Finisher,  Sprague-Lowe  Improved 
Coils,  Super  Pulper,  Lewis  Quality  Grader,  Super 
Husker  and  9-Pocket  Hi-Speed  Filler,  all  de  luxe 
models  prepared  especially  for  the  exhibit. 

Many  requests  for  their  new  general  catalog  No. 
200  were  handled  at  the  show  and  any  canner  desir¬ 
ing  a  copy  of  this  book  can  obtain  one  by  writing  to 
Hoopeston,  Illinois.  Every  canner  should  have  it. 
This  company  reports  that  the  volume  of  actual  or¬ 
ders  entered  at  the  Show  broke  all  convention  rec¬ 
ords. 


WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS,  Westminster, 
Md.  Here  was  one  of  the  busiest  spots  in  the  big  ma¬ 
chinery  show.  A.  H.  Kyler,  inventor  and  “it”  of  this 
company,  together  with  his  assistants,  had  one  of  the 
Kyler  Labeling  machines,  which  seems  to  have  no  limit 
to  its  capacity,  and  no  reason  for  expecting  improved 
workmanship,  going  constantly.  Canners  have  learned 
what  it  means  to  label  carefully  and  rapidly,  and  they 
did  not  miss  the  strong  points  of  this  somewhat  new 
machine.  Coupled  with  it  is  the  Kyler  Boxer  which 
“puts  away  the  pack”  as  fast  as  the  labeler  delivers  it. 
He  says  he  did  a  land  office  business. 

HARVEY  BURR  LOSES  A  BOY 

EWS  has  reached  us  that  Richard  C.  Burr,  fif¬ 
teen-year-old  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  R. 
Burr,  died  at  the  home  of  his  parents,  in  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis.,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  January  27th. 

Besides  his  parents  the  survivors  are  five  brothers, 
Robert,  Warren,  Harvey,  Jr.,  Lloyd,  and  Horace,  and 
four  sisters,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Officer,  Mrs.  Wesley  LeFebre, 
Betty,  and  Anita. 

The  information  does  not  state  the  cause  of  the  death 
of  the  fine  young  man,  but  the  sympathy  of  the  entire 
industry  will  go  out  to  this  father,  so  active  and  so 
beloved  throughout  the  entire  industry.  It  is  always 
hard  to  lose  them,  but  it  is  particularly  hard  at  this 
attractive  age. 

He  was  buried  from  the  Frautschi  Funeral  Home, 
in  Madison,  on  Wednesday,  January  30th,  at  1.30  P.M. ; 
burial  was  in  Oak  Hill  Cemetery,  Waterloo,  Wis. 

^  .5* 

AMERICAN  CAN  LOSES  POPULAR 
REPRESENTATIVE 

EFFERSON  DAVIS  DIAMOND,  Local  Sales  Man¬ 
ager,  American  Can  Company,  died  suddenly  at 
Tampa,  Florida,  Wednesday,  January  16th,  1935. 
He  was  born  at  Staunton,  Virginia,  April  7th,  1877, 
and  became  associated  with  the  American  Can  Com¬ 
pany  March  15,  1934. 

Jeff’s  many  friends  who  had  missed  his  genial  pres¬ 
ence  at  the  Canners’  Convention  in  Chicago  were  sad¬ 
dened  on  that  Wednesday  to  learn  of  his  passing. 
“Jeff”  was  well  known  to  practically  every  canner  in 
the  South,  having  served  as  American  Can  Company 
representative  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  from  1914  to  1916; 
at  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  from  1916  to  1921 ;  at  At¬ 
lanta,  Georgia,  as  Local  Sales  Manager  from  1921  to 
October  1, 1930;  and  at  Tampa,  Florida,  as  Local  Sales 
Manager  from  1930  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

Jeff  Diamond’s  long  association  with  his  company 
and  his  close  contacts  with  the  trade  throughout  the 
South  made  his  the  center  of  a  wide  circle  of  friends 
who  will  long  cherish  his  memory.  “Jeff”  was  a  gen¬ 
tleman — a  Southern  Gentleman — with  all  the  tradi¬ 
tional  fine  qualities  of  the  Southland. 

Burial  took  place  Saturday,  January  19th,  at  Staun¬ 
ton,  Virginia.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow. 
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EDITORIALS 

Have  you  “acted”? — The  trouble  with  us 
Americans  is  that  we  fuss  and  fume  and  find 
fault,  expressing  ourselves  to  our  intimates,  but 
we  do  not  let  our  Representatives  at  Washington,  or 
in  our  State  Legislatures,  know  what  we  want.  We 
urged  you  in  last  week’s  issue  to  write  to  Senator  Cope¬ 
land,  asking  that  the  “Name  on  the  Label”  clause  be 
inserted  in  his  new  proposed  pure  food  law.  In  ask¬ 
ing  for  this  you  are  asking  only  for  your  natural  right, 
even  where  your  goods  are  going  out  under  jobber’s 
label.  The  jobber  rightfully  boasts  that  he  has  built 
a  reputation  for  quality  in  his  label.  They  even  claim 
that  a  heavy  majority  of  the  quality  packs  are  mar¬ 
keted  under  Jobber’s  labels.  If  that  be  so  it  discloses 
a  sad  lack  of  business  and  merchandising  ability  on 
the  party  of  the  quality  packers.  But  back  of  this  is 
the  fact  that  you,  the  canner,  produce  that  quality 
upon  which  the  jobber  is  building,  or  has  built,  his 
reputation.  Common  sense  and  good  business  judg¬ 
ment  demand  that  you  be  given  credit  for  such  pro¬ 
duction;  and  if,  as  he  admits,  you  are  a  packer  of 
quality,  and  he  your  distributor,  why  should  he  object 
to  saying  who  packed  the  goods — ^so  long  as  he  is  the 
distributor? 

But  after  all  this  is  not  a  consideration  of  the  jobber. 
The  whole  move  is  for  your  benefit ;  to  help  you.  There 
are  hundreds  of  canners  packing  a  splendid  quality  and 
selling  it  for  much  less  than  it  is  worth.  That  is  what 
the  jobber  does  not  want  to  break  up — and  we  don’t 
blame  him.  But  our  job  is  to  help  the  canner  help 
himself.  So  you  need  this  requirement  in  the  new  law 
for  your  own  sake.  Well,  ask  for  it.  Stop  right  here, 
and  now,  and  go  write  that  letter  to  Senator  Copeland. 
He  has  the  subject  right  in  front  of  him,  and  will  know 
what  you  are  talking  about,  and  if  the  industry  asks, 
it  will  get  it.  The  trouble  is  to  get  you  to  act. 

Interested  parties  had  everything  ready  to  shove  our 
Government  into  the  World  Court,  and  thereby  into 
the  League  of  Nations,  just  as  we  were  shoved  into 
the  world  war,  but  200,000  citizens  with  backbones, 
of  the  forty  millions  who  listen  to  Father  Coughlin 
every  Sunday,  swarmed  demands  upon  the  Senators 
not  to  get  us  into  foreign  entanglements,  but  to  heed 
the  voice  of  the  father  of  our  country,  George  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  stay  out.  And  what  was  a  foregone  con¬ 
clusion  for  the  World  Courters  turned  out  to  be  a  bad 


defeat.  History  will  undoubtedly  acclaim  this  action, 
on  that  one  basis  at  least,  that  we  do  not  want  to  be 
mixed  up  in  Europe’s  conflicting  passions,  hatreds  and 
wars.  But  it  is  not  of  the  merits  of  this  case  we  wish 
to  speak,  but  to  show  that  when  the  voters  take  action, 
in  demanding  what  they  want,  they  get  results.  And 
so  it  will  be  with  this  pure  food  law,  if  you  act.  Will 
you  stop  now  and  write  that  letter?  It  is  the  first 
opportunity  you  have  ever  had  to  obtain  credit  for  the 
quality  you  produce,  and  it  will  be  the  last,  unless  you 
ACT  NOW. 

That’s  one  phase  of  it.  Now  take  another.  Read 
the  discussions  on  the  Labeling  Question  in  this  big 
Convention  issue;  note  that  most  men  are  splendidly 
set  upon  improving  the  general  quality  of  canned 
foods ;  but  you  will  note,  too,  a  thinly  veiled  hope  that 
under  such  labeling  regulations  that  “scoundrel  com¬ 
petitor,”  who  packs  only  “slop,”  will  be  compelled  to 
label  it  for  what  it  really  is!  But  he  need  not  do  so 
unless  his  name  must  appear  on  the  label !  If  the  name 
is  not  there  the  jobber  may  order  what  he  wants  on 
his  labels,  as  he  has  always  done.  Of  course  if  a  can¬ 
ner  puts  such  a  label  on  for  the  jobber  the  canner 
will  be  held  responsible  for  misbrading,  making  a  fine 
mess  of  things.  If  both  of  them  “get  away”  with  it 
all  the  better  jobbers  and  canners  will  be  “sore  as 
boiled  owls”  at  the  failure  of  the  pure  food  authority 
to  enforce  the  law. 

How  much  simpler  it  would  be  to  compel  the  canner 
to  father  his  product  with  name  and  address,  and  be 
responsible  for  the  grading  of  the  goods  1  And  when 
you  have  done  that  you  have,  automatically,  gotten  rid 
of  “that  scoundrel”  competitor.  With  that  clause  in 
the  new  law,  within  two  years  all  dangers  of  an  over¬ 
pack,  and  especially  of  an  over-pack  of  low  quality, 
will  have  disappeared  forever.  We  have  never  had 
an  over-pack  of  fine  quality  canned  foods;  the  gluts 
and  heavy  carry-overs  have  always  come  from  a  deluge 
of  poor  quality,  sloppy  goods.  Candidly  that  is  why 
we  are  so  insistent  upon  having  this  clause  in  the  new 
law.  No  man  with  a  trace  of  respect  for  himself  and 
his  name  would  ever  put  out  trashy,  poor  goods.  And 
if  he  did,  even  if  he  labeled  them  honestly  for  what 
they  are,  he’d  soon  go  out  of  business,  because  the  pub¬ 
lic  would  let  his  goods  sit  idle  on  the  retailers’  shelves. 

Isn’t  this  what  you  want?  Then  WRITE  THAT 
LETTER,  NOW. 

As  we  go  to  press  word  comes  to  us  from  one  of  the 
most  active  State  Associations  that  they  took  a  vote  of 
the  membership,  on  this  question,  and  that  all  but  four 
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voted  in  favor  of  the  Name  on  the  Label  clause  and  all 
are  petitioning  Senators  Copeland  and  McCarren  to 
make  the  necessary  amendments  to  their  bills  to  in¬ 
sure  this.  Fine !  There  are  some  mighty  big  canners 
in  that  group;  the  members  as  a  whole  pack  a  fine 
quality  of  canned  foods.  The  Senators  will  listen. 

But  the  Secretary,  in  reporting  this,  urges  us  to  tell 
all  canners  how  to  register  their  desires  with  the 
Senators.  Thought  we  had  done  that  last  week,  but 
here  it  is: 

Write  your  United  State  Senators,  at  Washington, 
that  you  wish  them  to  get  behind  an  amendment  to 
the  proposed  pure  food  bills  (S.  5  Copeland,  and  S.  580 
McCarren)  which  will  compel  the  name  and  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  canner  on  every  can  of  food  produced. 
Address  these  Senators  by  their  full  name  and  title, 
and  send  the  letter  to  them  care  of  the  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Then  write  to  both  Senator  Royal  S.  Copeland  and 
Senator  P.  J.  McCarren,  asking  them  to  incorporate 
this  “Name  on  the  Label  clause”  in  their  bills,  by 
striking  out  the  words  “seller  or  distributor”  in  Sec¬ 
tion  302  (e)  in  Senator  Copeland’s  bill ;  and  the  words 
“distributor  or  other  seller”  in  Sec.  7  (d)  in  Senator 
McCarren’s  bill.  These  Senators  will  welcome  this 
help,  and  coming  from  food  producers  will  value  it 
more  highly  than  word  from  an  ordinary  voter. 

The  ball’s  rolling.  Come  on,  boys,  keep  it  going! 

LABEL  COMMITTEES,  FOR  HEAVEN’S  SAKE  I 
— Don’t  make  the  fatal  mistakes  you  are  advising  now. 
Don’t  mention  on  the  label  “Workmanship”  in  any 
manner.  The  public  expects  good  workmanship  at  all 
times;  you  have  long  posed  as  expert  chefs  to  the 
public,  and  even  if  you  are  a  poor  worker  you  are  not 
compelled  to  confess  it  on  the  face  of  your  label.  If 
the  work  has  been  botched  you  know  the  goods  belong 
in  a  lower  grade.  Put  them  there.  And  avoid,  as 
you  would  a  rattlesnake  such  terms  as  “To  a  high  de¬ 
gree  free,”  “Practically”  or  “Reasonably”  free  of  pods, 
buds,  splits,  cores,  rot  specks,  cobs,  silk  or  any  other 
characters  which  cause  the  product  to  be  classed  in  a 
lower  grade.  You  are  not  called  upon  to  say  such; 
then  don’t  do  it.  The  consuming  public  is  not  calling 
for  a  detailed  inquest  as  by  a  coroner’s  jury;  it  does 
not  want  the  sordid  story  of  the  product’s  shortcom¬ 
ings.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  a  canner  you  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  cut  them  all  out  1 

The  job  of  labeling  is  not  the  intricate,  almost  im¬ 
possible  thing  it  is  too  often  pictured  to  be.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  must  set  up  standards  as  a  yardstick  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  goods  against  the  claims  you  make  on  them. 
That  is  their  job;  let  them  attend  to  that.  Of  course 
the  sensible  thing  to  do  would  be  for  the  industry, 
through  its  scietifiic  bodies,  to  work  with  and  guide  the 
Government  in  the  development  of  all  such  standards. 
That  is  what  the  Government  wants  and  that  is  what 
the  industry  should  do. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to  label  your  goods  so  that 
you  answer  the  demand  of  the  consuming  public :  “Tell 
us  what’s  in  the  can.”  Do  that  in  your  own  words, 
giving  it  the  quality  you  really  believe  it  is.  That  will 
be  descriptive  labeling.  You  will  help  her  materially 
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by  explaining  what  in  your  method  of  canning  repre¬ 
sents  your  first  quality,  your  second  quality,  and  your 
third  quality.  You  could  say  that  First  quality  is  the 
select  of  the  crop,  for  size,  color,  taste ;  the  Second  qual¬ 
ity  is  just  a  little  below  the  first  in  all  respects ;  and  the 
Third  quality  is  good  for  stewing,  soup-making  or  such 
ordinary  conditions.  She  has  her  own  opinions  about 
each  crop  or  product,  and  she  will  insist  upon  exercis¬ 
ing  her  rights.  Let  her.  Dependent  upon  the  quality 
of  your  crops,  the  expertness  of  your  handling,  and 
the  truthfulness  of  your  claims,  your  reputation  will 
improve,  and  your  market  prices  with  it. 

You  ought  to  do  this,  but  if  so,  then  your  name  must 
be  on  the  goods  that  you  may  profit  from  your  pro¬ 
ficiency  and  ability.  And  if  you  are  that  kind  of  a 
canner  then  any  jobber  will  be  glad  to  take  your  goods 
for  his  label,  and  to  place  your  name  alongside  of  his, 
as  the  source  of  his  supply.  And  if  you  are  not  that 
kind  of  a  canner,  the  name  on  the  label  will  compel 
you  to  become  such.  If  you  do  not,  then  you  will  be 
driven  out  of  business  in  any  event,  since  the  true 
name  of  the  packer,  manufacturer,  jobber  or  distribu¬ 
tor  must  be  on  the  label,  under  this  new  law,  and  no 
distributor  nor  jobber  will  ruin  his  business  by  plac¬ 
ing  his  name  on  shoddy  goods.  The  change  we  advo¬ 
cate  in  the  law  is  that,  as  required,  the  names  of  both 
the  packer  and  the  distributor  appear,  unless  they  are 
strictly  canner’s  label  goods. 

And,  Hon.  Senator  Copeland,  we  think  the  consum¬ 
ing  public  is  entitled  to  this  information. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5th  Edition  386  Pages  New  Low  Price  $5.00 
Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  departmx:nt  devoted  to  th^  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods:  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


IN  the  issue  of  January  21st  we  read  in  the  leading 
editorial,  “A  resolution  from  the  Canners  and  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers  Conference  Committee  requesting  an 
increased  label  allowance  was  met  with  a  reply  from 
the  floor  that  a  user  of  jobber’s  private  labels  should 
be  asked  more;  that  the  jobber  should  pay  for  the  ad¬ 
vertising  he  receives  in  being  allowed  to  put  his  label 
on  a  canner’s  goods!” 

Your  editor  has  commented  on  this  attitude  fully 
and  nothing  more  need  be  said  at  this  time.  It  is  en¬ 
couraging,  too,  to  realize  so  many  are  constructively 
working  toward  a  better,  more  informative  label.  This 
department  has  urged  just  this  type  of  label  for  many 
years  and  only  a  few  days  ago  had  brought  to  his  atten¬ 
tion  a  source  for  suggestions  for  better  labels  that 
should  be  given  every  consideration. 

A  buyer  for  over  one  hundred  leading  independent 
grocers  advertising  co-operatively  heard  from  his  plan¬ 
ning  committee  that  they  liked  the  quality  of  a  certain 
pack  all  right,  that  it  was  priced  fairly  and  should  be 
advertised  adequately  but  they  recommended  that  the 
label  be  improved.  It  is  true  that  at  present  it  looks 
just  like  the  sort  of  label  one  might  expect  on  a  can 
of  green  beans  sold  at  two  for  19c  at  retail,  and  noth¬ 
ing  more.  Probably  it  has  served  a  useful  purpose  for 
years  but  it  might  well  be  improved.  Especially  as  the 
brand  is  noted  for  better  than  average  quality  at  the 
prices  asked  for  it  as  a  rule. 

The  buyer  concerned  promised  to  bring  the  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  packer  at  once  and  did  so.  In 
due  course  a  reply  was  received  which  no  doubt  out¬ 
lined  a  true  situation  but  it  did  a  beautiful  job  of  buck¬ 
passing.  The  tenor  of  the  answer  was  that  supplies 
of  labels  on  hand  at  present  were  adequate  to  last  for 
some  time,  that  sales  had  been  off  considerably  during 
the  season  because  of  poor  crops,  but  that  when  labels 
on  hand  were  worked  down  in  supply  due  attention 
would  be  given  to  improving  them. 

When  the  matter  is  taken  up  by  the  canner,  I  won¬ 
der  if  he  will  consult  any  of  his  buyers  in  an  attempt 
to  learn  their  views  concerning  what  might  be  a  dandy 
lay  out  for  a  new  label?  I  wonder  if  he  will  even 
think  far  enough  back  in  the  record  to  recall  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  an  important  buyer  and  consult  him  con¬ 
cerning  the  wishes  of  his  leading  independent  retail 
grocer  customers  in  connection  with  the  label  on  a 


product  selling  thousands  of  cases  from  their  stock 
yearly?  I  doubt  it! 

The  label  in  question  is  at  present  as  good  as  the 
average  on  standard  packs  of  canned  vegetables  but  is 
poorly  laid  out  in  two  particulars.  The  product  name 
is  not  as  prominent  as  is  the  name  of  the  packer,  the 
vignette  showing  the  product  is  terribly  old-fashioned 
and  hopelessly  out  of  date.  The  reason  for  this  is 
obvious.  The  owner  has  saved  money  by  using  a  name 
plate  for  all  labels  and  set  the  vignette  in  on  each 
change  as  run.  The  reverse  of  the  label  proves  this 
as  the  packer’s  name  is  prominently  displayed  thereon. 
Even  a  buyer  not  particularly  interested  in  the  brand 
would  see  and  mention  this  if  asked  by  his  packer  for 
suggestions  for  improving  the  label. 

Let’s  make  a  mental  note  right  here  to  consult  our 
customers  more  when  we  are  improving  the  art  work 
or  reading  matter  on  our  labels.  And  if  we  have  retail 
salesmen  working  the  trade,  consult  them.  Learn  their 
ideas  in  connection  with  all  labels  in  use  in  their  terri¬ 
tory.  Too  many  times  some  label  salesman  gives  us 
an  idea,  we  see  it  worked  out,  like  it,  and  in  our  opinion 
that  is  all  that  is  necessary.  A  half  hour  with  an 
observing  buyer  or  a  salesman  who  has  sold  our  line 
for  some  time  might  give  us  an  entirely  different  slant 
on  the  matter  that  is  of  as  vital  concern  to  them  as  it 
is  to  us.  Once  in  a  while  we  meet  a  lithographer’s 
representative  who  has  had  practical  experience  in  the 
retailing  of  the  commodity  for  which  we  are  buying 
new  labels,  but  not  often.  They  are  quite  content  to 
show  their  book  of  samples,  ask  you  to  note  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  their  work,  and  let  you  make  your  own  de¬ 
cisions. 

I  can  hear  some  saying  that  after  the  whole  matter 
of  grade  or  descriptive  labeling  has  been  settled  will 
be  time  enough  to  start  improving  labels,  and  that’s 
just  another  way  of  passing  the  burden  of  label  im¬ 
provement  on  to  some  one  else.  We  are  all  too  prone 
to  excuse  ourselves  from  doing  something  which  will 
require  the  expenditure  of  thought  as  well  as  money. 
The  time  to  improve  labels  is  when  they  need  it,  and 
all  delay  in  doing  this  will  react  unfavorably  on  total 
sales  and  profit.  Right  now  I  know  of  a  national  ad¬ 
vertiser  selling  substantial  amounts  of  standard  mer¬ 
chandise  but  not  the  amount  they  should  because  they 
have  been  satisfied  for  years  to  offer  their  standard 
pack  under  a  label  not  at  all  outstanding  and  nowhere 
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JUDGE 

SYRUPER 


Using  the  Cutler  Method  of 
concentrated  syrup  for  all  grades. 

Unlimited  capacity  in  number 
of  cans  per  minute. 

Instant  change  from  one  grade 
to  another.  Every  can  full  with 
uniform  cut  outs. 

No  mashed  fruit  or  cans. 

Automatic  throughout. 

Syrup  to  suit  the  fruit. 

No  waste. 


E.  J.  JUDGE 

SyruperSf  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  A  gent  a 

Cannera  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoc,  Ont.  Can. 


as  good  a  label  from  a  sales  standpoint  as  are  several 
others  in  their  line.  District  representatives  and  sales¬ 
men  have  pointed  this  out  to  their  principals  time  and 
time  again  and  still  stock  continues  to  come  through 
under  the  old  outmoded  labels. 

There  are  probably  a  half  dozen  or  dozen  canners  in 
the  country  whose  labels  on  a  line  of  canned  foods  are 
adequate,  up  to  date,  and  ready  and  capable  of  doing 
a  bang-up  sales  job  in  1935.  The  remainder  of  the 
canning  fraternity  should  take  stock  of  labels  and  the 
art  work,  color  schemes,  etc.,  in  connection  with  them. 
Then,  irrespective  of  what  action  is  finally  taken  by  the 
canners’  association  as  a  whole  toward  grade  or  de¬ 
scriptive  labeling,  they  should  go  through  a  procedure 
something  like  this: 

Prepare  a  label  folder  of  the  leading  labels  in  your 
line.  If  you  have  others  or  other  label  designs  not  in 
use  in  markets  where  you  enjoy  a  good  business,  in¬ 
clude  those  in  the  folder  as  well.  Then  arrange  a 
questionnaire,  simple  in  form  and  short,  to  be  answered 
by  your  customers.  Preface  the  questionnaire  by  the 
statement  you  may  not  be  able  to  re-design  all  the 
labels  in  your  line,  but  that  you  do  want  to  improve 
certain  of  them  if  possible.  Then  ask  your  buyers 
to  answer  a  few  questions  somewhat  along  these  lines : 

Could  you  sell  more  of  my  goods  if  my  labels  were 
changed  ? 

If  so,  how  would  you  suggest  changing  them?  In 
the  art  work?  Would  you  take  some  of  the  present 
art  work  off  or  add  more?  Would  you  like  to  see 
recipes  printed  on  the  label?  Would  you  rather  we 
use  some  of  the  labels  shown  in  the  label  folder  and 
not  at  present  on  goods  sold  in  your  market? 

A  few  moments  thought  will  show  you  how  you 
may  change  or  adapt  a  series  of  like  questions  to  your 
particular  needs.  Urge  your  customers  to  reply 
promptly  to  this  questionnaire,  secure  in  person  as 
many  answers  as  possible.  As  soon  as  all  or  a  large 
percentage  are  received  in  your  office,  tabulate  and 
analyze  your  replies.  If  a  majority  feel  you  would 
increase  sales  by  printing  recipes  on  the  labels,  you 
won’t  be  so  foolish  as  to  disregard  the  suggestions. 
If  a  leading  customer  tells  you  you  have  too  much  art 
work  on  your  label  at  present,  you  will  want  to  get 
busy  and  have  an  artist  in  with  sketches  for  an  im¬ 
provement. 

This  department  is  usually  privileged  each  spring 
by  being  allowed  to  work  with  several  canners  who 
are  intending  to  better  their  labels.  Send  us  a  set 
of  yours,  outline  briefly  what  you  have  in  mind,  if  any¬ 
thing,  in  the  way  of  improving  them,  and  we’ll  be  glad 
to  let  you  have  our  suggestions.  No  obligation,  of 
course.  This  is  your  department,  use  it. 

And  if  a  good  customer  volunteers  the  information 
that  a  lot  of  his  good  retail  customers  would  like  to  see 
your  label  or  labels  changed,  use  up  your  old  labels 
on  shipments  to  some  other  market,  and  provide  a  new 
one  for  the  trade  wishing  it.  And  consult  your  sales¬ 
men  and  better  brokers  as  to  their  wishes  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  of  an  improved  label.  If  you  haven’t  the  best  one 
that  an  up-to-date  lithographer  can  devise,  you  are  not 
doing  all  you  can  toward  improving  sales  and  distri¬ 
bution. 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

The  Distributors'  Viewpoint 


ANOTHER  “BUYING  GIANT” 

EPRESENTING  an  avowed  annual  purchasing 
power  of  $140,000,000,  National  Brands  Stores, 
with  headquarters  in  Chicago,  is  starting  out  to 
do  big  things  in  a  big  way  in  the  grocery  field,  and 
canners  have  still  another  distributors’  combine  with 
which  to  contend  in  their  sales  operations. 

An  announcement  by  the  combine  states  that  100 
wholesale  grocers  are  allied  with  the  new  co-operative, 
with  thousands  of  retail  grocers  all  over  the  country 
identified  with  the  project.  David  M.  Sloane,  formerly 
affiliated  with  another  large  voluntary  group,  is  di¬ 
recting  the  merchandising  and  advertising  plans  of 
National  Brands. 

DIVERTED  BROKERAGE 

HUS  far,  there  has  been  no  “break”  in  the  re¬ 
ported  plan  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  or 
Department  of  Justice  to  take  a  hand  in  the  brok¬ 
erage  diversion  question. 

Reports  from  Chicago  in  connection  with  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  National  Food  Brokers’  Association  in¬ 
dicated  that  some  action  by  one  of  these  federal  agen¬ 
cies  might  be  looked  for  in  the  near  future. 

While  general  trade  sentiment  inclines  to  the  belief 
that  the  brokerage  industry  is  very  much  “on  the  spot,” 
leading  food  brokers  evidence  strong  optimism  as  to 
the  outlook  for  their  industry,  and  apparently  are  of 
the  belief  that  the  brokerage  question  is  nearing  a 
showdown,  with  no  possibility  of  the  broker  coming 
out  second-best. 

SUPER-MARKETS 

PRONOUNCED  trend  toward  super-markets  is 
evidenced  by  the  leading  corporate  chain  store 
systems  as  the  most  effective  means  of  combat¬ 
ting  the  inroads  into  their  tonnage  and  dollar  volume 
by  the  independents. 

First  National  Stores,  operating  throughout  New 
England,  has  been  particularly  active  in  developing 
along  this  line,  and  now  has  close  to  500  of  such  mar¬ 
kets  in  operation.  Other  corporate  chains  all  over  the 
country  are  following  similar  expansion  lines,  and  re¬ 
ports  of  the  opening  of  new  $50,000  to  $100,000  com¬ 
bination  retail  markets  are  frequently  heard. 

The  codes  have  done  much  to  better  the  competitive 
position  of  the  independent  retail  grocery  trade  in 


meeting  the  chains  on  a  price  basis,  and  with  retail¬ 
ing  methods  generally  improved,  largely  through  the 
action  of  progressive  independent  merchants  pattern¬ 
ing  their  operations  along  the  lines  of  the  chains,  a 
more  equitable  basis  has  been  established. 

In  many  instances,  the  independents  have  out¬ 
stripped  the  chains  through  organizing  voluntary 
chains,  deriving  much  the  same  benefits  as  the  cor¬ 
porate  chains  from  the  standpoint  of  quantity  pur¬ 
chase  price,  store  modernization,  etc.,  and  in  addition 
the  independents  have  enjoyed  a  great  advantage  over 
the  chains  in  that,  with  practically  equal  prices  and 
services,  they  have  been  able  to  thoroughly  develop 
and  exploit  the  “patronize  the  home  merchant”  idea 
with  great  success. 

These  developments  have  put  the  corporate  chains 
on  their  toes,  and  with  some  of  the  largest  corporations 
having  sustained  substantial  setbacks  during  1934, 
developments  during  1935  will  be  followed  with  in¬ 
terest. 

ANOTHER  CONVENTION  LOOMS 

HE  United  States  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association, 
as  such,  will  held  its  second  annual  convention  in 
Memphis  on  May  21,  22,  and  23,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  at  the  Hotel  Peabody  in  that  city,  an  association 
announcement  states. 

This  convention,  according  to  R.  H.  Rowe,  executive 
vice-president,  “will  afford  an  opportunity  for  inde¬ 
pendent  wholesale  grocers  to  come  together  and  con¬ 
sider  those  evils  which  threaten  not  alone  the  progress 
of  our  industry,  but  its  very  existence,  among  them 
private  rebates,  unearned  brokerage,  and  subsidies.” 

With  the  consolidation  of  the  National  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Wholesale  Grocers’  Associations  into  NAWGA  last 
year,  a  number  of  wholesale  grocers  who  had  been 
staunch  followers  of  J.  H.  McLaurin,  former  head  of 
American,  and  its  predecessor  organization.  Southern 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  flocked  to  his  standard 
when  he  organized  the  U.  S.  Wholesale  Grocers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  the  Memphis  gathering  is  expected  to  at¬ 
tract  more  than  500  trade  members. 

jt 

CANNERS’  CONVENTIONS 

FEBRUARY  19-20,  1935 — Virginia  Canners  at  Hotel 

Roanoke,  Virginia.  Annual. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery _ For  Sale  —  Factories 


FOR  SALE  -175  gallon  steam  jacketed  copper  kettles, 
$150.00  each,  while  they  last.  We  are  dealers  in  can¬ 
ning  machinery. 

Ashley  Mixon  Co.,  “Heart  of  the  Ozarks” 
Springfield,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE— Two  Monitor  Lima  Bean  Graders  which 
could  be  used  for  grading  peas  also.  Slightly  used, 
guaranteed  in  first  class  condition.  Bargain. 
Address  Box  A-2006  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— One  set  Quick  Cook  Coils,  2  inch  copper, 
outside  coil  5  ft.,  inside  coil  30  in.  Good  condition. 
One  set  Kook  More  Koils,  2  inch  copper,  outside  coil 
42  in.,  inside  coil  28  in.  Good  as  new. 

Very  reasonably  priced  for  quick  sale. 

Chas.  G.  Summers  Jr.,  Inc.,  New  Freedom,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE —  Canning  Equipment  for  factory,  farm 
and  home. 

Baker  Brothers,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 

FOR  SALE— Pea  Canning  Equipment.  Viners,  Nest¬ 
ed  Graders,  Washers,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Quaker  Maid  Co.,  Inc.,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— One  Sprague-Sells  Giant  Double  Batch 
Corn  Mixer. 

One  Reeves  Variable  Speeder  for  two  Viners. 
Address  Box  A-2012  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Wanted  —  Machinery 


WANTED  For  cash:  four  used  No.  5  Sprague  Cutters 
in  “as  is”  condition. 

Address  Box  A-2010  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Pea  Machinery:  Viner,  Cleaner,  Washer, 
Retort,  Crates,  Power  or  Electric  Hoist,  etc.  Must 
be  in  A1  condition. 

G.  B.  Morrow,  Roxbury,  Pa. 


WANTED — Hot  water  Exhaust  Boxes,  also  complete 
Tomato  machinery,  such  as  Tomato  Washer,  No.  10 
Tomato  Filler,  Tomato  Scalder,  Tomato  Peeling 
Tables,  also  Chisholm  Ryder  Bean  Grader  and  Bean 
Snippers,  also  closed  Retorts,  40”  x  72”. 

Address  Box  A-2011  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— Corn  Canning  Plant  in  fine  corn  district. 
Capacity  40,000  cans  per  day.  Equipment  in  good 
condition.  For  further  information  address 
A.  J.  Scheurer,  Morrow,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE— Complete  one-line  Corn  Plant.  Located 
in  good  farming  section.  Pea  and  bean  acreage 
easily  obtainable  if  desired.  Good  buildings  and 
water  supply.  If  not  sold  as  a  unit  within  reasonable 
time,  will  dismantle  and  sell  equipment. 

Oneida  County  Canning  Co.,  Inc..  Verona,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— A  real  bargain.  Well  equipped  two  line 

tomato  and  bean  factory  in  Missouri.  Plenty  of 
acreage,  labor  and  water.  Electric  power  and  rail¬ 
road  facilities. 

Address  Box  B-2009  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— 3  Corn  Canning  Factories  in  good  corn 
section. 

No.  1 — New  Vienna,  Ohio.  Thoroughly  modern, 
60,000  can  per  day  capacity;  unfailing  water  supply; 
2  warehouses;  on  main  line  B  &  0.  between  Cincin¬ 
nati  and  Chillicothe;  on  State  Route  28. 

No.  2 — Centerville,  Ohio.  Thoroughly  modern,  60, OCO 
can  per  day  capacity;  electric  powered,  good  water; 
2  warehouses;  on  branch  of  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  ten 
miles  South  of  Dayton;  within  one  mile  of  State 
Route  48. 

No.  3 — South  Lebanon,  Ohio.  Smaller  plant,  40,000 
can  per  day  capacity;  good  machinery  and  water 
supply;  one  warehouse;  within  20  miles  of  Cincinnati 
and  30  miles  of  Dayton;  one  half  mile  from  main  line 
of  Pennsylvania  R.  R. 

For  further  information  address 

Maple  &  Maple,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE— Cannery  located  in  Central  Delaware. 
Suitable  for  canning  of  Tomatoes,  Tomato  Pulp  and 
Apple  Butter. 

The  Industrial  Lease  Dept.,  The  Great  A.  &  P. 

Tea  Co., 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City 

FOR  SALE— Cannery  for  packing  peas,  beans,  corn 
and  tomatoes,  unlimited  capacity.  Located  in  town 
of  2,000  population,  in  large  farming  section  on 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  Three  boilers,  engines, 
retorts,  etc.,  artesian  well,  generator.  Also  water 
and  electric  power  from  town ;  shanties  for  help. 
Railroad  siding  at  both  packinghouse  and  warehouse 
with  storage  capacity  of  one  hundred  thousand  cases. 

Address  Box  A-1999  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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Help  Wanted 

WANTED-  Processor  for  meat  -  beef,  pork,  chicken,  etc.,  -  fac¬ 
tory.  A  man  who  is  master  of  the  situation,  and  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  business.  Give  reference,  and  state  salary. 

Address  Box  B-1997  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED  -  For  sales  work,  by  established  and  nationally  known 
firm,  a  competent  and  experienced  preserver  schooled  in  actual 
production  of  entire  jelly  and  preserve  line.  He  must  be  capable 
of  efficiently  demonstrating  their  products  to  preservers  and 
able  to  properly  assist  them  in  their  various  problems.  Please 
give  details  as  to  age,  experience,  references,  etc.,  in  first  letter, 
all  of  which  will  be  held  strictly  confidential. 

Address  Box  B-1995  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Manager-Superintendent.  Chance  for  party  with 

some  capital  to  boy  into  an  established  business  canning  peas, 
beans  and  tomatoes. 

Address  Box  B-2004  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED-  Competent  Cannery  Superintendent  and  Manager  for 
peas,  string  beans,  tomatoes  and  lima  beans. 

W.  H.  Neal  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Hurlock,  Md. 


Situations  Wanted 

POSITION  WANTED — By  Superintendent  in  town  or  city.  This 
man  is  a  factory  installer  and  a  fine  quality  packer  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  also  meats  of  all  kinds.  In  the  game  25  years;  age 
44;  best  of  health.  Fine  references  as  well  as  personality.  Has 
packed  meat  for  the  Government. 

Address  Box  B-2008  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — Mr.  Canner,  do  you  require  the  services 
of  a  meat  and  vegetable  canning  superintendent?  May  1  offer 
my  25  years’  experience  in  this  line  as  a  quality  packer? 

Address  Box  B-2000  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  practical  chemist-canning  technologist. 
Reorganization  and  change  of  program  leaves  advertiser  free 
about  February  to  October.  Wants  permanent  fill-in  employ¬ 
ment.  Long  experience  in  fruits,  vegetables,  soups,  baby 
foods,  tomato  products,  other  specialties.  Excellent  reference 
from  present  and  former  employers.  Eight  years  in  present 
connection. 

Address  Box  B-2002  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


Tommy :  What  does  LL.  D.  mean  after  a  man’s  name, 
Jimmy? 

Jimmy:  I  think  it  must  mean  that  he’s  a  lung  and 
liver  doctor. 

GUM  AND  GUMS 

Dentist:  Awfully  sorry,  Miss,  but  I  just  tore  off  a 
piece  of  your  gum. 

Patient:  That’s  all  right.  Just  stick  it  under  the 
chair  and  I’ll  get  it  as  I  go  out. 

TAKE  BACK  YOUR  TORNADO 

The  possibility  of  a  landslide  so  intimidated  the 
inhabitants  of  a  little  village  that  one  couple  decided 
to  send  their  son,  aged  9,  to  an  uncle  until  the  danger 
had  passed.  Three  days  later  they  received  a  tele¬ 
gram:  “Am  returning  boy.  Please  send  landslide 
instead.” 

QUITE  SO 

Registration  Official:  Where  were  you  born? 

Girl:  Nebraska. 

Official:  What  part? 

Girl :  Why,  all  of  me,  you  sap. 

CARRYING  THE  AIR 

Neighbor:  Where’s  your  brother,  Freddie? 

Freddie:  Aw,  he’s  in  the  house  playing  a  duet.  I 
finished  my  i)art  first. 


POSITION  WANTED— By  man  at  present  employed  in  sales  and 
production  for  a  firm  making  300%  increase  in  business  during 
the  depression.  Familiar  with  both  jobbing  and  chain  store 
trade,  also  contact  man  with  brokers.  Can  furnish  best  of  re¬ 
ferences. 

Address  Box  B-2005  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 

Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  against  loss 
New  Low  Price  $5*00 

Published  by 

The  Gnning  Trade 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Stay-at-home:  They  say  that  if  there’s  anything  in 
a  man,  travel  will  bring  it  out. 

Footloose:  Yes,  indeed!  I  found  that  out  on  my 
first  trip  across  the  ocean ! 

AN  OWL,  OF  COURSE 

Englishman :  What’s  that  bloomin’  noise  I  ’ear  out¬ 
side  this  time  of  night? 

American:  Why,  that’s  an  owl. 

Englishman:  Of  course  it  is,  but  ’oos  ’owling? 

“Dear  Miss,”  wrote  a  particular  mother  to  the 
teacher:  “Don’t  whip  our  Tommy.  He  isn’t  used  to 
it.  We  never  hit  him  at  home  except  in  self-defense.” 

RATTLING  THE  SKELETON 

Puf)il  (after  lesson  on  creation) :  “But,  teacher. 
Daddy  says  we  are  descended  from  monkeys.” 

Teacher:  “We  can’t  discuss  your  private  family 
affairs  in  class.” 
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WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Cold  Does  More  Damage — Record  Low  Temperatures — Green 
Vegetables  Wiped  Out — ^The  Spinach  Pack — Market  Prices 
Beginning  Their  Advance — Co  Slow  on  Futures 

ORE  FROST  DAMAGE — As  intimated  last 
week  the  severe  cold  which  then  set  in  and  has 
continued  up  to  the  time  of  writing,  has  caused 
severe  damage  to  green  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
brought  further  dependence  upon  canned  foods.  An 
all-time  record  was  set  in  this  immediate  section,  for 
Baltimore  County  had  an  official  record  of  20  below 
zero  this  week,  and  there  were  unofficial  reported  tem¬ 
peratures  as  low  as  26  below.  In  Western  Maryland 
and  the  mountainous  regions  the  thermometers  went  to 
the  high  thirties.  The  great  damage  came  from  the 
widespread  territory  covered  by  the  cold;  and  not 
alone  to  growing  crops,  but  to  stored  foods,  and  even 
to  canned  foods  themselves. 

A  report  just  at  hand  from  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  dated  January  31st,  reads: 

“Heavy  damage  to  commercial  vegetable  crops  in 
Texas  as  a  result  of  the  recent  freeze  is  reported  by 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  All  beans  that 
were  up  were  killed,  practically  all  tops  of  beets  were 
frozen  to  the  ground,  and  loss  of  cabbage  in  the  Corpus 
Christi  area  was  nearly  complete,  it  is  stated.  Loss  of 
tonnage  of  cabbage  in  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  is 
estimated  at  75  per  cent  and  practically  all  tomatoes 
that  were  up  were  killed.  Potatoes  that  were  up  in 
that  area  were  killed  back  to  the  ground,  says  the 
bureau.  Spinach  was  severely  cut  back  in  all  Texas 
area.  Tops  of  onions  were  cut  back  in  most  instances 
in  south  Texas,  but  very  little,  if  any,  acreage  loss  is 
expected. 

“In  Alabama,  it  is  estimated  that  about  95  per  cent 
of  the  intended  cabbage  acreage  had  been  set  in  the 
fields  at  the  same  time  of  the  freeze  and  that  about  75 
per  cent  of  the  plants  already  set  were  killed.  There 
was  very  little  damage  to  vegetables  from  frost  in 
California,  and  damage  to  Navel  oranges  and  grape¬ 
fruit  on  January  20  was  slight.  Florida  crops  were 
apparently  uninjured  by  frost.  In  Louisiana,  lettuce, 
radishes,  caulifiower,  and  broccoli  were  mostly  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  recent  freeze,  but  strawberries  were  not 
appreciably  damaged.” 

That  means  that  there  will  be  a  heavy  shortage  of 
these  raw  products  of  all  kinds  during  the  next  few 
months,  at  least.  Those  people  who  “never  eat 
canned  foods,”  and  their  number  is  legion,  will  have 


very  restricted  diets  or  will  learn  to  know  and  to  like 
canned  foods.  Many  of  them,  of  course,  will  awake 
from  their  dream  and  learn  that  they  have  long  eaten 
and  liked  canned  foods.  In  other  words  the  delusion 
will  pass. 

Undoubtedly  the  Texas  pea  canners  have  run  into 
another  hard  blow,  for  it  is  known  that  the  English 
peas,  those  grown  for  the  market,  were  damaged  se¬ 
verely  if  not  completely  killed.  Expected  word  from 
the  canners  has  not  come  to  hand. 

Statistics  on  the  winter-pack  of  spinach  have  just 
come  out,  showing  a  pack  of  349,338  cases,  which 
added  to  the  spring  pack  of  2,559,810  cases,  makes  a 
total  of  2,909,248  cases.  The  quickest  way  to  dispose 
of  this  is  to  point  out  that  spinach  prices  on  the  Balti¬ 
more  market  have  been  all  withdrawn.  On  the  other 
hand  there  have  been  some  slight  reductions  in  spinach 
prices  on  the  Coast,  said  to  have  been  named  to  clean 
up  the  last  of  the  pack. 

A  glimpse  at  our  market  page  will  show  that  prices, 
almost  without  exception,  have  advanced.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  only  the  beginning.  There  is  no  way  to  conserve 
the  dwindling  supply,  now  totally  inadequate  to  keep 
the  market  going,  except  by  advancing  prices,  and 
consequent  reduced  consumption.  We  have  reached 
the  danger  point  in  this  short-supply  matter  earlier 
than  we  hoped  would  happen. 

Just  to  skip  through  the  list:  No.  21/2  baked  beans 
are  up  to  82i/4c;  No.  10  Lima  beans  are  now  $4.25; 
No.  2  cut  beets  are  quoted  here  at  80c;  No.  2  extra 
Standard  corn  is  quoted  at  $1.10;  No.  2  Mixed  vege¬ 
tables  are  75c;  No.  10  sauer  kraut  is  down  a  trifle, 
now  at  $2.75;  No.  2  succotash  is  95c;  No.  3  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  are  95c;  No.  1  tomatoes  cannot  be  found  at 
less  than  52i/^c ;  No.  2’s  are  quoted  at  85c,  but  nobody 
seems  willing  to  sell  at  that,  for  good  standards,  and 
the  asking  prices  run  from  90c  to  $1.  No.  3’s  are 
$1.20  and  up,  while  lO’s  are  $4,  if  you  are  lucky  enough 
to  find  a  holder  willing  to  sell.  There  are  a  good  many 
“speculating”  on  their  small  holdings  of  canned  toma¬ 
toes,  some  dreaming  that  they  may  get  $1.25  for  2’s. 
Let’s  hope  not. 

No.  10  water  blackberries  are  quoted  at  $5.25;  No. 
10  blueberries  at  $6.65;  No.  10  New  York  Red  Sour 
Pitted  Cherries  at  $5.35. 

Grapefruit  is  back  in  quotation  with  2’s  at  $1 ;  5’s 
at  $3.15. 

Tuna  fish  is  up  and  oysters  and  shrimp  are  very 
firm  with  promises  of  advances.  The  winter  has 
checked  oystering  and  shrimping,  and  supplies  have 
passed  out. 

In  futures  something  is  being  done,  but  in  a  quiet 
way.  The  buyers  seem  to  think  that  the  shadow  of 
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huge  crops  and  packs  in  ’35  warrants  them  going  slow 
about  signing.  So  far  1935  is  unrolling  exactly  as  did 
1934,  except  that  crop  damage  has  been  more  severe 
this  year  than  last.  Last  year,  at  this  time,  they  had 
made  great  preparations  for  great  crops,  seedsmen 
were  sold  up,  and  contracts  for  acreage  were  being 
signed  right  and  left.  Again  this  year,  if  you  please. 
But  there  is  no  more  certainty  that  the  crops  will 
come  through  than  they  did  last  season.  The  gambler 
figures  that  two  bad  seasons  do  not  follow  each  other. 
The  same  class  of  weather  prophets  said  that  we  could 
not  have  a  severe  winter  in  1935,  because  two  severe 
winters  never  follow  each  other.  They  have  proved 
so  far  right  that  this  winter  is  worse  than  last ! 

Go  slow  about  futures ;  get  full  prices — ^such  as  will 
show  a  profit  under  increased  costs — or  let  the  contract 
pass.  At  present  spots  next  fall  look  very  much  more 
attractive  than  futures. 

CHEERY  WEEK— FEBRUARY  15  to  22,  1935. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Broader  Buying  Sets  in — Outlook  Bullish — Future  Pea  Prices 
— Grapefruit  Prices  Firmer — Salmon  Also  Up — Cherries  Cone, 
Cherry  Week  Will  Be  All  For  Distributors — Tomatoes  Moving 
— Corn  Quiet 

New  York,  January  31,  1935. 

HE  SITUATION — Spot  markets  developed  trading 
along  somewhat  broader  lines  during  the  past 
week,  and  it  appeared  that  the  long-awaited  early 
spring  buying  movement  was  about  at  hand.  Whole¬ 
sale  grocers  who  had  been  out  of  the  market  for  sup¬ 
plies  for  shipment  from  canneries  were  again  evincing 
interest  in  offerings,  and  some  prompt  shipment  busi¬ 
ness  was  reported  closed  on  a  number  of  lines.  Stocks 
of  canned  foods  staples  on  the  spot  position  are 
apparently  not  as  large  as  had  been  generally  supposed, 
inaicating  a  better  movement  into  consuming  channels, 
and  distributors  are  no  longer  in  position  to  round  out 
their  inventories  with  spot  purchases. 

THE  OUTLOOK — The  market  outlook  has  developed 
considerable  more  bullishness  as  a  result  of  the  firm 
position  shown  by  packers  in  pricing  their  carryover 
stocks,  and  there  are  growing  indications  that  buyers 
who  have  been  holding  off  the  market  in  anticipation 
of  forcing  price  concessions  are  nearing  a  point  where 
they  will  be  forced  to  cover.  The  general  strength  is 
not  confined  to  any  particular  items,  but  appears  to 
take  in  the  market  generally,  with  few  exceptions. 

FUTURE  PEAS — Featuring  the  past  week  was  the 
announcement  of  opening  prices  on  new  pack  Wiscon¬ 
sin  peas  by  several  factors.  Prices  on  1935  pack  are 
based  on  95  cents  per  dozen  for  5-sieve  standard  sweets 
and  4-sieve  standard  Alaskas,  with  the  market  ranging 
thence  up  to  an  average  of  $1.60  per  dozen  for  best 
grades  of  fancy.  These  prices  are  25  to  30  cents  per 
dozen  under  the  current  f .  o.  b.  cannery  market  for 


1934  pack  peas,  but  buyers  are  naturally  holding  off  the 
market  until  more  canners  come  through  with  quota¬ 
tions  and  until  a  better  line  can  be  had  on  probable 
pack  totals  for  the  coming  year. 

GRAPEFRUIT  FIRMER — ^With  canners  again  in  the 
market  with  offerings  of  new  pack  Florida  grapefruit 
for  prompt  shipment,  prices  have  firmed  up  in  response 
to  stronger  conditions  in  the  raw  fruit  market.  Canners 
are  quoting  an  inside  of  $1.00  per  dozen  on  Fancy  No. 
2s,  f.  0.  b.  Tampa  or  cannery,  with  some  packers  asking 
21/2  to  5  cents  per  dozen  above  this  figure.  Inquiry  is 
fair  at  the  new  price  level. 

SALMON  FIRMER^Apparently  authentic  reports 
that  Bristol  Bay  will  be  closed  to  the  salmon  canners 
during  the  1935  packing  season  has  resulted  in  a  firm¬ 
ing  up  in  the  outlook  of  the  market  for  fancy  reds, 
although  canners  as  yet  have  not  advanced  their  quota¬ 
tions.  Fancy  tall  reds  are  quoted  at  $1.70  per  dozen, 
f.  o.  b.  Coast,  with  pinks  holding  at  a  range  of  $1.00  to 
$1.10,  according  to  brand,  and  chums  posted  at  from 
90  cents  to  $1.00  per  dozen.  Canners  in  most  instances 
are  showing  firm  price  views,  anticipating  an  unusually 
heavy  demand  for  salmon  during  the  coming  spring 
and  summer  months. 

R.  S.  P.  CHERRIES — Reports  from  up-State  and 
Michigan  indicate  that  packers  are  practically  cleaned 
up  on  1934  pack  red  sour  pitted  cherries,  and  the  annual 
national  cherry  week,  which  will  be  staged  during  the 
week  February  15  to  22,  will  this  year  be  a  gratuitous 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  canners  to  aid  distributors  in 
moving  the  stocks  now  in  their  hands.  The  market  is 
in  good  position,  and  canners  are  planning  a  larger  pack 
this  season  in  view  of  the  success  which  attended  the 
marketing  of  the  1934  pack. 

TOMATOES — Inquiry  for  southern  tomatoes  has 
shown  some  gains  during  the  past  week,  and  stocks 
are  moving  out  from  first  hands  in  better  volume,  at 
steady  prices.  Distributors  are  devoting  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  filling  up  their  stocks  of  tomatoes,  anticipating 
a  possible  upward  trend  in  market  prices  when  the 
buying  move  becomes  more  general. 

PHILLIPS  MAKES  A  SPLASH— Phillips  Packing 
Company,  prominent  Maryland  canners,  entered  the 
New  York  market  with  quite  an  advertising  “splash” 
this  week,  introducing  its  line  of  soups,  priced  at  5 
cents  per  can,  to  the  local  market.  The  Phillips  line 
is  expected  to  give  Campbell  quite  a  run  in  certain 
sections  of  the  local  market. 

CORN — Buying  in  both  standard  and  fancy  has  con¬ 
tinued  quiet  along  routine  lines  during  the  past  week, 
with  trade  interest  centering  on  new  pack  prospects. 
Buyers  have  been  somewhat  disturbed  over  reports 
that  canners  would  overpack  during  the  1935  canning 
season,  and  this  fear  is  expected  to  be  reflected  in  the 
volume  of  early  futures  business  booked.  Maine 
packers  are  scheduled  to  announce  their  opening  prices 
on  1935  pack  fancy  corn  almost  any  day  now. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Jobbers  are  submitting  in¬ 
quiries  for  California  canned  fruits  in  better  volume 
this  week,  and  reports  in  brokerage  circles  indicate 
quite  a  volume  of  business  pending  on  peaches, 
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cherries,  apricots,  pears,  and  fruits  for  salad,  prices  of 
which  are  showing  a  steady  tone  on  the  Coast.  Several 
large  shipments  of  California  fruit  destined  for  up¬ 
state  New  York  jobbers,  moved  here  via  intercoastal 
water  carriers  consigned  to  Albany,  are  being  delayed, 
due  to  the  freezing  up  of  the  Hudson  River.  Despite 
the  presence  of  ice-breakers  in  the  river,  a  number  of 
vessels  have  been  forced  to  turn  back  to  unload  at 
New  York  City. 

IMPORTED  SARDINES — Reports  of  an  embargo 
against  the  importation  of  certain  foreign  sardines,  due 
to  excessive  lead  content  in  such  packs,  were  denied  in 
a  statement  issued  during  the  week  by  Dr.  W.  G.  Camp¬ 
bell,  chief  of  the  food  and  drug  administration.  The 
statement  disclosed,  however,  that  numerous  ship¬ 
ments  of  sardines  from  France,  Portugal,  and  Spain 
have  been  held  up  by  tariff  officials,  and  many  ship¬ 
ments  ordered  returned  to  the  other  side,  due  to  lead 
content  far  in  excess  of  the  tolerance  permitted  by  the 
United  States  food  laws.  Norwegian  sardines,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  given  a  clean  bill  of  health  by  the 
administration,  and  the  same  is  true  of  domestic  packs. 
The  excessive  tin  content  of  certain  of  the  foreign 
sardines  is  attributed  to  the  use  of  grills  containing 
lead  in  the  packing  process  in  some  foreign  canneries. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Clad  Tidings — Freeze  Damage  Being  Considered — Corn  Drag¬ 
ing — But  Few  Offers  of  Futures — Spot  Pea  Supplies  in  Narrow 
Lines — Future  Peas  Moving — Tomatoes  Quite  Strong — Some 
Futures  Selling — Most  Canners  Sold  Up  on  Beets — Some  Activ¬ 
ity  by  Pure  Food  Authorities 

Chicago,  Ill.,  January  31,  1935. 

LAD  TIDINGS — ^The  following  dispatch  from 
Washington,  January  27th,  bears  repeating.  The 
chances  are  your  readers  have  noticed  it  in  the 
daily  press : 

“Business  activity  in  December  reached  the 
highest  level  for  that  month  in  five  years  and 
further  gains  occurred  in  early  January,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  reported  tonight  in  its 
monthly  business  survey.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
optimistic  reports  since  the  depression.” 

THE  MARKET — Both  buyers  and  brokers  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  damage  done  to  Southern  vegetables  on 
account  of  recent  freezes,  and  Just  what  effect  it  will 
have  upon  increased  consumption  of  canned  foods.  No 
one  seems  to  know  just  what  the  extent  of  the  damage 
is.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  on  the  theory :  “It’s 
an  ill  wind  that  doesn’t  blow  someone  some  good,”  that 
consumer  acceptance  and  demand  for  canned  foods  will 
score  a  material  pick-up  during  the  next  month  or  so. 

CORN — The  market  is  sluggish  in  the  very  face  of 
the  strong  spot  position.  Yellow  com  is  more  freely 
offered  than  white  and  of  the  better  grades,  like  Extra 
Standard  and  Fancy.  Prices  range  on  the  No.  2  tins 


from  $1.05  to  $1.30,  f.  o.  b.,  Middle-Western  cannery 
points. 

Future  corn  has  not  really  gotten  underway.  There 
was  a  meeting  of  Illinois  corn  canners  in  Chicago  a 
few  days  ago,  but  it  was  to  discuss  matters  relative 
to  the  AAA  and  NRA  regulations  for  the  coming 
season.  Some  future  corn  is  being  offered  out  of  Minne¬ 
sota  at  prices  the  buyer  says  are  attractive,  although 
your  correspondent  has  not  seen  them. 

PEAS — Spot  trading  is  dull  and  uninteresting  as  is 
always  the  case  when  supplies  are  in  such  narrow  lines. 
Some  seem  to  think  that  a  little  weakness  has  crept 
into  spot  peas.  That  might  be  true,  but  rather  than 
weakness,  we  think  it  should  be  said  that  holders  have 
shown  a  tendency  to  trade  and,  to  shade  the  price  a 
little  just  in  order  to  clean  up. 

Future  peas  are  getting  under  way  in  good  shape 
and  liberal  business  is  being  booked  almost  every  day. 
Those  Wisconsin  canners  who  have  named  future 
prices,  all  report  a  goodly  volume  passing.  The  follow¬ 
ing  quotations  represent  the  average  basis  of  many 
Wisconsin  canners: 


ALASKAS 

No.  2  Tins  Fancy  Ex.  Stand.  Standard 

No.  2  sieve .  $1.45  $1.20 

No.  3  sieve .  1.30  1.15  $1.00 

No.  4  sieve .  1.05  .95 

No.  5  sieve .  .  .95 

SWEETS 

No.  2  sieve .  1.50  1.25 

No.  3  sieve .  1.35  1.20  . 

No.  4  sieve .  1.25  1.10  1.00 

No.  5  sieve .  1.20  1.05  .95 


TOMATOES — The  market  in  the  middlewest  on  No. 
2  Standards  is  871/^  cents,  f.  o.  b.,  factory  and  quite 
strong  at  that,  with  most  holders  demanding  90  cents. 
Some  business  has  been  going  on  at  the  lower  level. 
No.  21/2  tins  are  scarce,  but  there  has  been  little  call. 
No.  10  tins  have  also  been  lacking  in  demand.  The 
general  market,  however,  is  more  than  firm  and  holders 
are  still  confident  that  higher  levels  will  be  reached. 

Futures:  Some  business  is  going  on  out  of  Indiana, 
but  quite  a  number  of  canners  are  concerned  over  the 
activities  of  the  Farm  Bureau,  which  is  endeavoring 
to  organize  tomato  growers  with  the  objective  in  mind 
of  demanding  $14.00  per  ton.  Average  future  prices 
out  of  Indiana  are: 

No.  2  tin  Standard  Tomatoes  at  $  .75  factory 

No.  21/4  tin  Standard  Tomatoes  at  $1.00  factory 

No.  10  tin  Standard  Tomatoes  at  $3.25  factory 

BEETS — The  statistics  recently  published  and  which 
show  the  largest  pack  in  four  years,  haven’t  made  any¬ 
one  anxious  in  Chicago.  The  buyers  here  realize  the 
great  scarcity  of  whole  grades  and  most  of  the  canners 
have  cleaned  up  their  chief  cuts  and  sliced.  There 
was  some  off -grade  quality,  i.  e.,  not  strictly  Fancy 
Beets  packed  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  this  year. 
From  now  on,  it  would  seem  that  the  market  would 
become  more  stable.  It  is  still  possible  to  buy : 

No.  2  Selected  Fancy  Wis.  Cut  Beets  at  $  .70  factory 
No.  21/2  Selected  Fancy  Wis.  Cut  Beets  at  $  .80  factory 
No.  10  Selected  Fancy  Wis.  Cut  Beets  at  $3.00  factory 
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CALIFORNIA  FRUITS— Little  or  nothing  has  been 
recorded  during  the  past  week.  Brokers  report  some 
interest  in  special  sizes  of  peaches,  like  No.  10  tins 
and  No.  1  tall.  The  regular  No.  2i/^  Standard  and 
Choice  peaces  have  simply  gone  abegging.  No  interest 
in  them  whatever.  The  distributors  are  more  con¬ 
cerned  in  forcing  their  present  stock  of  peaches  into 
consumption  and  what  little  buying  is  going  on,  are 
just  the  fill-ins. 

FEDERAL  SEIZURES — In  looking  over  the  U.  S. 
Deprtment  of  Agriculture  notices  of  judgment  under 


Food  and  Drug  Act, 
finds: 

issued  December  19th,  1934, 

Cherries  . 

. . three  seizures 

Salmon  . 

Pears  . 

Pineapple  . 

Spinach  . 

.  two  seizures 

Sweet  Potatoes  . 

. .  two  seizures 

Catsup  . 

. eight  seizures 

Tomato  Puree  . 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Shrimp  Canning  About  Over  and  Stocks  About  Cone — A  Suc¬ 
cessful  Year — Cold  Weather  Halts  Oyster  Work — Snow  for 
the  First  Time — Oysters  Being  Damaged  by  Enemy 

Mobile,  Ala.,  January  31,  1935. 

SHRIMP — Canned  shrimp  activities  in  a  producing 
way  have  about  ceased  and  from  the  looks  of 
things  it  won’t  be  long  before  activities  in  a  ship¬ 
ping  way  will  also  end,  because  there  is  not  much  stock 
left  to  move.  The  1934  shrimp  pack  will  soon  pass  into 
history  with  no  traces  of  same  left  in  the  sea  food 
canning  communities,  except  the  pleasant  remem¬ 
brance  that  it  was  the  most  successful  in  several  years. 

Production  was  better  than  the  previous  year  and 
prices  were  right,  so  if  canners  are  still  in  the  “red”, 
they  are  not  as  deep  in  it  as  they  were  this  time  last 
year,  and  some  of  them  are  out  of  the  “red”. 

There  is  a  feeling  of  confidence  manifested  that  did 
not  exist  before.  In  other  words,  the  “New  Deal”  is  a 
realization  in  the  sea  food  canning  game,  and  from  the 
boost  in  prices  of  practically  all  canned  foods,  the 
“New  Deal”  has  been  a  realization  in  a  general  way 
for  the  entire  canning  industry.  May  our  President 
and  his  able  administration  live  long  and  prosper. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  started  the  wheels  of  prosperity 
to  function,  therefore,  let’s  keep  him  where  he  is,  so 
that  he  will  make  a  job  of  it.  We  needed  a  leader  and 
we’ve  got  us  a  good  one  in  him. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.10  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small;  $1.15  per  dozen  for  medium,  and  $1.20  per 
dozen  for  large,  f .  o.  b.  factory. 

OYSTERS — ^The  oyster  pack  in  this  section  received 
a  set-back  last  week  on  account  of  severe  cold  weather, 
which  stopped  production  practically  all  the  week.  We 
had  a  minimum  temperature  here  of  18  degrees  above 


zero,  which  is  very  cold  for  this  section,  and  the 
oystermen  could  not  work  for  about  three  days.  We 
don’t  get  this  low  temperature  often,  hence  we  have 
no  occasion  to  be  prepared  to  work  in  it,  so  when  we 
do  get  it,  we  simply  lay  off,  because  it  doesn’t  last  long. 

The  first  snow  that  we  have  had  in  a  great  number 
of  years  also  fell  last  week  and  besides  children,  there 
were  many  grown-ups,  too,  that  had  never  seen  snow 
fall  before,  so  they  got  a  thrill. 

While  the  canning  of  oysters  has  been  carried  on  at 
a  good  clip  since  the  season  opened,  yet  the  conchs 
have  infested  this  section  and  if  they  get  any  worse 
than  they  are  now,  it  will  mean  the  destruction  of  the 
oysters  of  this  section. 

The  following  article  that  appeared  in  the  Mobile- 
Press-Register  of  January  26th,  explains  the  calamity 
that  threatens  the  Gulf  Coast  section : 

“CONCHS  KILLING  MOBILE  OYSTERS” 
“Conchs  are  doing  great  damage  to  oyster  beds  in 
Mobile  Bay  and  surrounding  waters.  It  became  known 
Friday  night,  when  it  was  learned  attempts  are  being 
made  to  obtain  government  funds  with  which  to  combat 
the  large  carnivorous  mollusks. 

“Meanwhile,  the  merchant  marine  and  fisheries  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives  Friday 
reported  favorably  a  bill  by  Representative  Bland, 
Virginia,  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  $500,000  to 
combat  oyster  parasites  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
Coasts,  according  to  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  from 
Washington. 

“The  money,  the  dispatch  said,  would  be  used  to 
check  the  ravages  of  the  leech  in  South  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  waters,  the  drill  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area,  and 
the  starfish  in  North  Atlantic  waters.” 

NO  LEECHES  HERE 

“Ed  Zewin  of  the  Bayou  la  Batre  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Friday  night  declared  the  leech  had  not  invaded 
the  local  waters,  but  it  was  damaging  oyster  beds  off 
the  Coast  of  Florida,  and  the  government  funds  would 
be  used  to  prevent  its  spreading  over  the  Gulf. 

“But  conchs,  Zewin  added,  have  been  very  detrimen¬ 
tal  to  the  local  industry  this  year.  Only  recently,  he 
asserted,  of  5,000  barrels  of  oysters  caught,  more  than 
4,500  barrels  had  been  killed  by  conchs. 

“The  conch,  according  to  Dr.  H.  P.  Loding,  Mobile 
scientist,  is  a  carnivorous  stromb  which  attaches  itself 
to  the  shell  of  the  oyster,  drills  a  hole  through  the  shell, 
letting  the  water  escape  and  killing  the  oyster. 

“The  only  remedy  for  the  conch,  in  Zewin’s  opinion, 
is  to  let  enough  fresh  water  into  Coden  Bay  and  sur¬ 
rounding  waters  to  drive  out  the  oyster  pest,  which 
survives  only  in  salt  water. 

“This  could  be  accomplished,  Zewin  declared,  by 
opening  the  narrows  between  East  and  West  Fowl 
rivers  and  letting  more  fresh  water  enter  Coden  Bay. 

“Zewin  said  he  had  approached  Rep.  John  McDuffie 
in  an  effort  to  obtain  government  funds  with  which 
to  combat  the  conch,  but  at  present  nothing  had  been 
definitely  done.  However,  he  added.  Representative 
McDuffie  arid  Rep.  Frank  Bell,  chairman  of  the  fisheries 
committee,  have  been  corresponding  for  some  time  on 
the  matter,  and  he  believed  funds  may  be  available 
in  the  near  future  to  fight  the  oyster  parasite.” 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Cold  Weather  Increasing  Demands — Spinach  Cleaning  Up- 
Good  Demand  for  Asparagus — Better  Prices  on  Pears  Bring 
Results — Pineapple  Juice  Moving  Well — ^War  Use  for  Apricot 
Pits — Some  Annual  Meetings 

San  Francisco,  January  31,  1935. 

New  BUSINESS— Cold  weather  throughout  much 
of  the  country,  cutting  off  supplies  of  fresh 
vegetables,  has  brought  canned  products  to  the 
fore  and  quite  a  bit  of  new  business  has  been  booked 
by  California  canners  during  the  week,  with  immedi¬ 
ate  shipment  specified  in  many  instances.  While  some 
jobbers  apparently  have  fair-sized  holdings,  assort¬ 
ments  are  broken  and  recent  orders  are  largely  to  plug 
up  holes  in  stocks.  The  storms  that  have  been  visit¬ 
ing  other  sections  of  the  country  of  late  have  passed 
California  by  and  summer  weather  is  prevailing  here, 
with  temperatures  reaching  as  high  as  84  degrees  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State.  A  cold  snap  was 
experienced,  however,  following  the  last  rain,  with 
damage  to  early  vegetables  and  to  citrus  fruits. 

SPINACH — Canners  are  making  a  special  effort  to 
make  a  close  cleanup  on  spinach,  since  a  large  crop  is 
in  prospect  for  1935,  and  prices  have  softened  a  bit  in 
some  quarters.  The  larger  interests  have  made  no 
changes  in  quotations,  but  it  is  possible  to  pick  up 
small  lots  here  and  there  at  concessions,  with  some 
No.  21/0  offered  at  less  than  $1.00.  A  report  of  the 
Federal-State  crop  service  indicates  that  the  acreage 
of  spinach  for  canning  purposes  will  be  13,125  acres, 
with  increased  plantings  in  Santa  Clara,  San  Mateo, 
Alameda,  Sacramento,  Yolo,  Stanislaus,  San  Joaquin 
and  Merced  counties.  In  the  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz 
districts  the  acreage  will  be  reduced.  The  generous 
rainfalls  to  date  are  expected  to  assist  in  increasing  the 
yield  per  acre,  which  has  been  dropping  off  in  recent 
years.  Considerable  new  land  will  be  devoted  to 
spinach  this  year  and  this  may  help  build  up  the  aver¬ 
age  yield.  Last  year  a  total  of  13,420  acres  was 
devoted  to  spinach  for  canning  purposes. 

ASP  ABACUS — The  demand  for  asparagus  is  keep¬ 
ing  up  in  splendid  shape  and  unsold  stocks  are  now 
down  to  close  to  the  half-million-case  mark.  Some  oi 
the  larger  packers  have  less  on  hand  than  for  several 
years.  Some  fresh  asparagus  has  already  made  its 
appearance  in  the  market,  but  it  will  be  another  month 
before  shipments  will  be  made  in  quantities,  and  a 
couple  of  months  before  canning  is  under  way. 

PEARS — The  revised  prices  on  pears  are  commenc¬ 
ing  to  get  results  and  some  fairly  large  orders  have 
been  booked  during  the  week.  Some  buyers  seem  to 
feel  that  prices  on  peaches  and  Hawaiian  pineapple 
should  be  shaded  a  little  to  keep  in  closer  touch  with 
pears,  but  canners  have  other  ideas.  They  suggest 
that  if  any  changes  in  prices  on  these  are  made  they 
will  be  upward. 


PINEAPPLE — An  interesting  feature  of  the  demand 
for  pineapple  products  of  late  has  been  the  manner  in 
which  canned  juice  has  been  moving.  The  pack  of 
juice  was  not  restricted  and  some  canners  went  in  for 
this  on  quite  an  extensive  scale.  They  have  found  a 
ready  market  for  all  they  could  pack  and  plans  are 
being  made  for  enlarging  the  output  in  1935.  The 
Kauai  Pineapple  Company,  operating  on  the  Island  of 
Kauai,  T.  H.,  is  installing  equipment  for  the  packing 
of  juice  and  will  market  its  output  through  Alexander 
&  Baldwin. 

ANNUAL  MEETINGS — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Alaska  Packers’  Association,  held  during  the  week  at 
San  Francisco,  brought  forth  the  encouraging  fact  that 
during  the  year  1934  this  concern  increased  its  surplus 
by  $1,210,220  from  cannery  operations  and  miscellane¬ 
ous  earnings.  The  salmon  pack,  according  to  the  report 
of  President  William  Timson,  amounted  to  1,051,520 
cases,  as  against  921,659  cases  during  the  1933  season. 
The  1934  totals  were:  Sockeye,  31,525  cases;  red, 
830,402 ;  king,  1,259 ;  coho,  3,187 ;  pink,  145,569,  and 
chum,  38,947.  Sales  during  the  year  were  reported 
irregular,  but  generally  satisfactory,  with  a  moderate 
carry-over.  Nine  canneries  were  operated  in  Alaska 
and  one  on  Puget  Sound.  Officers  were  chosen,  as 
follows:  Chairman  of  the  board,  R.  M.  Barthold; 
president,  William  Timson ;  vice-presidents,  L.  E.  Wood, 
A.  K.  Tichenor,  C.  A.  Iverson,  and  B.  R.  Hart,  and 
secretary-treasurer,  W.  D.  Motts.  The  directors  are: 
Henry  F.  Fortmann,  William  Timson,  Frank  B.  Ander¬ 
son,  A.  K.  Tichenor,  B.  D.  Adamson,  J.  K.  Armsby, 
L.  E.  Wood,  R.  L.  Pratt,  A.  M.  Lester,  B.  R.  Hart, 
W.  D.  Motts,  R.  M.  Barthold  and  A.  W.  Eames. 

John  Waterhouse,  president  of  Alexander  &  Baldwin, 
was  re-elected  president  of  the  Pineapple  Producers’ 
Cooperative  Association  at  the  annual  meeting  held 
at  Honolulu,  T.  H.,  January  21.  In  his  annual  report, 
reviewing  the  accomplishments  of  the  organization  in 
1934,  President  Waterhouse  said:  “Viewing  the 
Hawaiian  pineapple  industry  as  a  whole  we  may  feel 
gratified  over  its  achievement  in  setting  its  house  in 
order.  We,  of  course,  recognize  the  existence  of  un¬ 
solved  problems  and  difficulties  yet  to  be  surmounted, 
but  none  of  them  need  be  regarded  as  beyond  our 
power  to  meet.  Our  new  marketing  agreement  is  now 
a  year  and  a  half  old.  While  neither  the  document  nor 
our  operation  under  it  is  perfect,  we  do  know  that  the 
agreement  is  workable  and  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  it  is  our  own  and  not  something  imposed 
upon  us  by  the  Government.” 

Other  officers  elected  at  the  meeting  were  Alfred 
W.  Eames  and  Arthur  Dean,  vice-presidents;  L.  W. 
Jongeneel,  secretary  and  treasurer;  H.  L.  Denison, 
assistant  secretary  at  Honolulu,  and  Preston  McKinney 
and  Miss  Sylvia  Kempton,  assistant  secretaries  at  San 
Francisco.  Harry  MacConaughey,  general  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Co.,  Ltd.,  was  named 
head  of  the  advisory  marketing  committee.  The  execu¬ 
tive  committee  consists  of  W.  A.  Gellerson,  John 
Speyer,  Alfred  W.  Eames,  P.  A.  Drew,  and  Atherton 
Richards. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  {Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  *Howard  £.  Jones  &  Co.,  {Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  t.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  N.Y. 


ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Colossal,  No.  2% . -  t2.46 

Peeled,  No.  2^ . 

Large,  No.  2^............. .  t2.46 

Peeled.  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2% .  2.60  ....»„ 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2,  round  cans  1.90  t2.00 

Medium.  No.  2 . 

Large.  No.  2 . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sg .  ........ 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  . . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 


BAKED  BEANSt 


16  oz . . . 46  - 

No.  2V2  . 82% . 

No.  10  .  2.86  - 

BE  ANSI 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .76  t.72% 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  3.90  t3.60 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 86  ........ 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney,  Standard,  No.  2 . 75  t.70 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.75  t3.60 

LIMA  BEANSI  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.40  tl.35 

No.  10  .  _ . 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.20  tl.lO 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 90  . 

No.  10  . . . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 85  t.75 

No.  10  .  4.26  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . - . 

BEETSI 

Baby,  No.  2 .  1.40  tl.30 

Whole,  No.  2 .  1.00  . 

Whole,  No.  2% .  1-15  . 

Whole.  No.  10 .  3.50  . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 80  . 

Cut,  No.  2% .  LOO  . 

Cut,  No.  10 . 3.26  . 

Sliced,  No.  2 . 90  . 

CARROTSI 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 76 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  3.76  . 

Standard,  Diced.  No.  2 . 70  . . 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.50  . 

CORN! 

Golden  Bai  tarn.  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard.  No.  2 .  ....... 

Extra  Standard.  No.  10 . 

Shocpeg.  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.30  . 

Extra  Standard.  No.  2 .  1.22% . 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.16  ........ 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . .  ........ 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.10  . 

Standard.  No.  2 .  1.00  fl.OO 

Standard,  No.  10 .  6.50  . 


HOMINYI 

Standard  Split,  No.  2,  Tall.... . 60 

No.  2%  . 75  . 

No.  10  .  3.00  . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES! 

Standard,  No.  2 . 76  . 

No.  10  .  8.76  - 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 80  _...... 

No.  10  . 4.26  - 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES! 

Standard,  No.  2 . .  ........ 

No.  in  . . 

PEAS!  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28 .  . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  48 . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 


No.  1  Elarly  June,  4s . 76  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . i .  1.35  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  1.20  tl.l6 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  1.10  tl.05 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  6.60  . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

PUMPKIN! 

Standard,  No.  2% . .76  . . 

No.  8  _ .86  _ 

No.  10 _  2.76  - 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT! 

Standard,  No.  2 . . . .  .~.~- 

No.  2%  . . . 80  tl.l6 

Nol  io"ZT7"!77"TZ"Z"T""!""  TJi’i 

SPINACH! 


Standard,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  2%  .  tl.l6 

No.  3  _ _ _ _ _ 

No.  10  . 4.00  t3.76 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2% .  1.00  tl.l5 

Standard.  No.  10 .  8.25  t8.76 


SUCCOTASH! 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES! 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Factory.. 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATOES! 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . . 

F.  O.  B.  County..„ . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2%  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . . . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 


.96 


1.06 


.66  . 

.85  t.90 

.95  1.00 

3.00  t3.00 


.60  _ 

.67%... . 

.90  . . 

.86  _ 

1.30  . 

1.26  . 

4.26  . 

4.16  . 

.62%  t.60 
.52%  t-60 

.86  . 

.82%  t.82% 

1.12% . 

1.15  . 

1.20  tl.17% 

1.17% . 

4.00  . 

3.80  t3.80 


TOMATO  PUREE!  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Standard,  No.  1  Whole  Stock . 50  . 

No.  10.  Whole  Stock .  4.25  . 

Standard.  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . .  ........ 

TOMATO  JUICE! 

No.  1  . 50  . 

No.  10  .  3.25  t3.00 

TURNIP  GREENS! 

No.  2  . 76  . 

No.  2%  .  1.10  . 

No.  10  .  3.76  . 


Canned  Fruits 

APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Maine,  No.  10 . 

.viichigan.  No.  to . 

New  York,  No.  10 .  . . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.60  3.60 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  3.90  . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Choice,  No.  2% .  2.60  t2.60 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  _...... 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  water .  6.26  . 

No.  2,  Preserved _ ...... — .. — .....  .~. — 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  6.66  t6.00 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved.  No.  Z . . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted,  No.  10 .  5.35  . 

California  Standard,  2% .  t2.10 

Choice,  No.  2Vj . —  t2.30 

Fancy,  No.  2V2 .  t2.45 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  - . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 66  . 

No.  2  .  1.00  tl.OO 

No.  6  .  3.16  . 

No.  1  Juice . 66  . 

No.  2  Juice.... . 85  . — ... 

No.  6  Juice . .  2.66 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 
Balto. 

PEARS* 

Standards.  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup....  1.00 

No.  10  .  5.00 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%..  1.76 

Fancy  . 

Choice  .  2.00 

Standard,  No.  10 _ _ _  _ 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.85 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  2.10 

Fancy.  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 

S^onds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  2.26 

Sliced,  Standard.  No.  2% . 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced.  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . .  . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  6.76 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Warter,  No.  2..„ . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . . . 


N.Y. 


tl.75 

t2.10 

tl.85 

t6.76 

tl.65 

tl.75 

tl.96 


t4.26 


tl.80 

tl.70 

T1.50 

tl.45 

16.25 


STRAWBERRIES! 

Preserved,  No.  1 . . . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved.  No.  1 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.40 

No.  lOs  .  9.00 


t2.60 

t8.60 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 

16  oz.,  Factory . . 

No.  2.  17-oz.  cans.  Factory................ 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory . 

LOBSTER* 


Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  1  doz .  6.25 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz .  3.26 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz . 

OYSTERS* 

Standard,  4  oz .  1.00  . 

6  oz . . .  1.10  tl.lO 

8  oz .  1.86  . 

10  oz . . .  2.10  t2.20 

Selects,  6  oz. . .  . . 

SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall  No.  1 .  1.67%tl.70 

Flat.  No.  % . t2.36 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.42%tl.30 

Flat,  No.  1 .  1.55  tl.60 

Flat,  No.  % .  1.17%tl.l0 

Pink,  Tali,  No.  1 .  1.07%tl.00 

Pink,  Flat.  No.  % . 80  . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  2.92%t2.75 

Flat.  No.  % .  1.86  . 

Chums,  Tall .  1.00  t.90 

Medium,  Red,  Tall .  1.22%ti.26 

SHRIMPS 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1.10  tl.l6 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.10  tl.20 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case  S 

%  Oil.  keyless .  2.60  t2.75 

%  Oil,  keys .  2.90  t3.20 

%  Oil.  Tomato,  Carton .  t3.60 

%  Oil.  Carton .  3.26  t3.46 

%  Mustard,  keyless .  2.60  {3.20 

%  Mustard,  keyless .  2.35  . 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  24’s .  1.60  . 

TUNA  FISHS  (California),  per  case 

White,  %8  . 7.80  _ 

White,  Is  . 13.66  _ 

Blue  Fin,  %s .  4.86  .«..._ 

Striped,  %s  .  3.40  . 

Striped,  %s  .  4.75  . 

Striped,  Is  .  8.40  . 

Yellow,  %8,  Fancy .  4.65  . 

Yellows,  %8,  Fancy . . . . .  7.30  ...... 

Yellow,  It  18.66  ...... 
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the  Machinery 


ADJUSTED,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 

ASPARAGUS  MACHINERY 
Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  CUTTERS,  Stringless. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

BEAN  NIPPER,  Green  String. 

B.  I.  Buck  Co..  Woodberry,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEAN  SNIPPERS,  Green  String. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robips  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  VegeUble  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases.  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 


WHERE  TO  BUY 

and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


CANS,  Tin.  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 
Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy. ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Colls,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COOKERS.  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bro^.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Fillers. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

Burton,  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,,  Etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 
Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  (^ker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 

FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FIRE  EXTINGUISHERS  AND  HOSE 
M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  —  Continued 


GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Mochincry  Mfra. 
Berlin-Chapman  Ck>.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
SpraKue-Sells  Corp„  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Qeperators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Corn  Huskers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

.  Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 

GUMS,  Labelins. 

Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KEH'TLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KNIVEIS,  Miscellaneous. 

H.  C.  Chapman,  Detroit,  Mich. 

!■'.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lehmann  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIEIS,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis, 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md, 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

H.  C.  Chapman,  Detroit,  Mich. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

RUBBER  GOODS.  APRONS.  GLOVES.  BOOTS. 
HOSE,  FIRE  HOSE. 

M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 

SCALES 

Exact  Weight  Scale  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

SEALING  MACHINES.  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 
SEEDS.  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEED  TREATMENT. 

Bayer-Semesan  Co.,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEIVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  Eltc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  General 
Agents. 


STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

B.  I.  Buck  Co.,  Woodberry,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alam^a,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS.  Wooden. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Titers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayare  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Landsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

_VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit  Vegetables. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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WEIRTON.W.VA 


PJLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEA 

main  OFFICE 

M OR^  M  D.  . 


SUPERIOR  SEEDS 

For  The  Canning  and  Pickling  Industries 


MASTER  MARGLOBE 

When  you  want  a  better  Tomato  than  you  have 
been  using  try  our  MASTER  MARGLOBE.  It  is  as 
nearly  perfect  as  a  Tomato  will  ever  be:  smooth,  good 
deep  scarlet  color,  very  solid,  with  few  seeds  and  is 
wonderfully  productive. 

THE  PRITCHARD  is  another  exceptionally  fine 
variety,  slightly  smaller  and  somewhat  earlier  than 
Marglobe. 

We  are  growers  of  a  complete  line  of  all  seeds 
for  canners  use: 

PEAS,  BEANS,  CORN,  BEET, 
TOMATO,  PUMPKIN,  SQUASH 

Correspondence  Invited. 

F.  H.  WOODRUFF  and  SONS,  Milford,  Conn. 

Branches  and  Shipping  points— ATLANTA,  GA.,  MILFORD,  CONN. 
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WINTER  APPETITES! 


•  LATE-SEASON  products  of  the  field  and  garden  that 
make  up  tasty,  ready,  easy  meals  for  winter  months. 


SALES  OIL1CI.S  AND  PLANTS  •  NLW  YORK  CITY  •  HAMILTON  •  BROOKLYN  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON 

B.%iii:%iORi  pij^ivT  oiricr  •  south  tb oi  rr.  strttt 


. 


•  SANITARY  CANS  on  quick  call  too! .  .  .  Whenever 
there's  a  pack  .  .  .  whatever  it  is! 


•  Dependable  CANS  and  SERVICE  'round  the  calendar! 
Fast,  accurate  closure  equipment,  permanent  sealings, 
technical  aid,  traffic  advice.  Cooperation.^ ...  from 
Baltimore,  Chicago  and  Hamilton,  Ohio. 


■  lO  I  WORI4.4  ITV 
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